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The  present  work  forms  the  Brstr  portion  of  a  new  edition  of 
those  three  celebrated  Connections  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History, 
by  Frideaux,  Shuckford,  and  Bussell,  which  combine  the  several 
annals  of  mankind  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  advent 
of  the  Bedeemer.  In  the  years  1715  and  1718,  the  learned 
Dean  Frideaux  first  published  the  present  Connection.  His 
object  was  to  bridge  over  the  great  chasm  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  by  combining  in  one  continuous  narrative 
the  history  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
as  contained  in  the  works  of  Josephus  and  the  Kabbinical  writers 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  those  of  the  multitude  of  Qreek  and  B.oman 
historians  on  the  other.  All  this  he  achieved,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrated  the  whole  by  exhibiting  throughout  his  book  the 
results  of  a]^rofound  Biblical  and  philological  knowledge,  and  such 
a  critical  acquaintance  with  geography  and  antiquarian  lore  as 
belonged  to  his  age.  This  design  Dr.  Shuckford  endeavoured  to 
extend  and  complete,  by  connecting  the  sacred  and  profane  histories 
of  the  whole  preceding  period,  namely,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah,  which  form  the 
opening  events  in  the  Connection  of  Frideaux.  Accordingly,  in 
1727,  he  published  his  first  volume,  and  in  1736  he  published 
his  third ;  but  the  latter  brings  down  the  connected  history  only 
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to  the  death  of  Joshua ;  and  a  centuiy  passed  away  before  the 
design  was  resumed.  At  last,  in  1827 — 1836,  the  works  of  Shuck- 
ford  and  Prideaux  were  finally  united  by  Dr.  Russell ;  and  thus  was 
completed  the  connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Redemption  of  Mankind.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
undertaking,  carried  out  as  it  was  by  three  orthodox  scholars  so 
eminent  in  their  several  generations.  Indeed  for  more  than  a 
century  the  works  of  Prideaux  and  Shuckford  have  been  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  throughout  both  England  and  the  Continent, 
and  have  been  translated  into  more  than  one  continental  language ; 
whilst  the  learned  and  comprehensive  work  of  Dr.  Russell  has  been 
duly  appreciated,  not  only  as  perfecting  the  scheme  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  as  exhibiting  the  results  of  a  profound  and  varied  scholar- 
ship in  a  congenial  spirit  of  unshaken  orthodoxy  and  Christian  zeal. 
Still  the  unparalleled  discoveries  which  of  late  years  have  been 
effected  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  the  far  East,  have  to  some  extent 
impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  entire  series,  and  consequently  there 
remained  much  for  a  modem  editor  to  accomplish  before  the  several 
Connections  could  be  elevated  to  the  present  standard  of  knowledge. 
The  critical  examinations  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  advance  in  geogra- 
phical information  since  the  days  of  Prideaux;  the  grand  achieve- 
ments in  the  fields  of  comparative  philology  and  mythology  since 
the  time  of  Shuckford ;  and  the  astounding  discoveries  in  Egjrptian 
hieroglyphics  and  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  since  the  more 
recent  date  when  Dr.  Russell  published  his  last  Tolume ;  are  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  time  and  labour  to  be  expended  in  ren- 
dering these  three  great  works  extensively  useful  to  the  theological 
students  of  the  present  generation.  Moreover,  besides  this  class 
of  additions,  the  Editor  has  sought  to  introduce  throughout  the 
entire  series  those  modem  appliances  by  which  the  labour  of  the 
student  is. abridged,  and  a  multitude  of  varied  facts  the  more 
easily  impressed  upon  his  memory.  In  all  previous  editions,  the 
progress  of  the  reader  was  necessarily  dreary  and  slow,  owing  to 
the  utter  absence  of  ^'contents,*'  and  the  wearying  length  of  the 

*  In  the  original  editions  Prideanx's  Connection  formed  2  Tolnmes  folio,  or  4  Tolnmes 
870 ;  Shuckford's  Connection,  together  with  his  Dissertation  on  the  Creation  and  Fall 
of  Man,  likewise  occupied  4  Tolumes,  8vo  ;  whilst  Russell's  Connection  was  comprised 
in  3  Tolumes,  Svo.  In  the  present  edition  the  whole  series  of  11  yolumes,  with  numer- 
ous editorial  additions,  wiU  all  he  comprised  in  6  Tolumes,  Sto. 
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paragraphs.  They  neither  possessed  landmarks  for  mapping  out 
the  subjects,  nor  analyses  for  the  digestion  of  facts  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  matter  could  have  induced  scholars 
to  expend  so  much  labour  in  mastering  it.  In  the  present  edition, 
therefore,  the  Editor  has  introduced  similar  aids  to  those  which 
characterized  his  Analyses  and^  Summaries  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  and  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History.  In  the 
first  place,  the  books  in  which  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  and  Russell 
had  arranged  their  several  labours,  have  again  been  separated 
into  divisions,  and  each  division  into  shorter  paragraphs,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  subject-matter.  Secondly,  such  an  analytical 
heading  and  date  have  been  attached  to  each  paragraph,  division, 
and  book,  as  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  contents.  Thirdly,  a 
list  of  the  contemporary  kings,  prophets,  and  high  priests,  has 
been  added,  wherever  necessary,  to  the  title  of  each  division. 
Fourthly,  such  head-lines  and  dates  have  been  placed  at  the  top 
of  every  page,  as  will  at  once  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
period  and  subject  at  any  opening  of  the  book.  Fifthly,  all  the 
<<  contents  "  of  the  paragraphs  are  thrown  together  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  volume,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  whole. 

The  present  Connection,  by  Dean  Prideauz,  required  these 
analytical  aids  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  works  of  Shuck- 
ford  or  Bussell,  but  it'needed  fewer  corrections  or  additions.  The 
abundance  of  our  author's  historical  materials,  and  the  numer- 
ous nations  to  which  they  referred,  demanded  in  an  especial 
manner  the  careful  mapping  out  of  subjects  and  labelling  of 
paragraphs ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  matter  of  his  book  is  much 
less  affected  than  the  works  of  liis  successors  by  the  grand  dis- 
coveries which  have  followed  modem  investigations.  The  results 
of  later  geographical  researches  have  in  the  present  edition  been 
inserted  wherever  it  was  deemed  necessary ;  and  a  further  inquiry 
into  the  true  date  and  character  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zendavesta 
has  been  likewise  added  to  our  Author's  account  of  the  Magian  re- 
ligion. But  on  nearly  all  other  points  the  statements  and  opinions 
of  the  great  Dean  are  still  held  to  be  of  the  highest  authority  ; 
and  indeed  his  deep  and  profound  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  but  of  all  the  host 
of  commentators.  Christian  and  Rabbinical,  has  rarely  been 
equalled.    The  revision  of  the  Scriptures  by  Ezra  and  the  Great 
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Synagogae, — tlie  prophecies  of  Daniel, — ^the  origin  and  character 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Mishnah,  the  Oemaras,  the  Talmuds,  and 
the  Targums, — the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrin, — ^the  establish- 
ment of  Synagogaes  and  the  Synagogue  service, — the  schools  of 
the  Masorites,  Gabbalists,  Scribes,  Lawyers,  and  Rabbis,  —  the 
ancient  cycles  for  calculating  festivals,  and  the  practices,  doctrines, 
and  philosophical  notions  of  Jewish  sects  and  Samaritan  heretics, — 
are  all  treated  with  an  unwearied  labour  and  exhaustive  learning 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  since  the  venerable  scholar  first 
gave  his  volumes  to  the  world. 

The  period  selected  by  Prideaux  was  indeed  one  which  required 
not  only  the  grasp  of  a  comprehensive  genius,  but  the  treatment 
of  a  scholar  who  should  at  once  be  a  Hebraist  and  a  Classic,  a 
zealous  divine  and  an  orthodox  historian.  But  in  the  time  of  our 
author,  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  history  was  in  a 
great  measure  disregarded.  The  moral  conduct  of  individuals  was 
judged  by  too  narrow  a  standard ;  whilst  the  great  political  lessons 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  were  but 
too  frequently  passed  over  in  silence.  We  therefore  propose  to 
take,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  a  review  of  the  general 
history  of  the  entire  period  from  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  end  of  the  New  ;  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Jews  by  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  supplying  the  only  defect  in  our 
author's  work,  namely,  the  want  of  such  a  grouping  together  of 
the  leading  ideas  which  belong  to  the  several  annals,  as  may  en- 
able the  student  to  take  at  one  view  a  comprehensive  and  philoso- 
phical survey  of  the  whole. 

The  very  commencement  of  the  period  under  review  was  a 
'  grand  crisis,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  but  in  the 
historical  progress  and  spiritual  development  of  the  whole  human 
race.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  second  act  in  the  great  drama 
of  human  advancement.  Japhet  was  about  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem.  The  empires  established  by  Shemitic  races  were  about 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Japhetic  conquerors.  The  agony  of 
Ham  was  already  complete,  and  henceforth  the  conflict  was  to 
be  between  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual,  the  profound  con- 
templation and  burning  religion  of  the  Shemites,  and  the  more 
comprehensive  genius  in  science,  politics,  and  war  of  the  sons  of 
Japhet.  The  sceptres  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Memphis 
were  to  be  swayed  by  Arian  hands.    The  arts  of  Greece,  the  arms 
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of  Rome,  and  the  intellect  and  energy  of  Saxon  and  of  Teuton, 
were  to  conquer  and  civilize  the  world. 

Coexistent  with  this  historical  crisis  was  a  spiritual  revolution. 
In  all  directions  the  mythologies  of  the  several  races,  the  petrifac- 
tions of  the  first  efforts  of  awakening  conscience,  were  rent  asunder 
by  the  volcano  of  religious  reformation.  The  Pantheons  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  as  rudely  invaded 
by  the  Reformers  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  as  the 
Christian  Pantheon  of  the  Romanists  was  assailed  by  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  India  the 
mythology  of  the  Yedas  was  broken  through  by  the  teachings  of 
Buddha,  who  threw  away  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Brahmanism, 
with  aU  its  sacrifices,  penances,  and  castes,  changed  the  compli- 
cated systems  of  old  Hindoo  philosophy  into  a  short  doctrine  of 
salvation,  and  enforced  the  duties  of  morality,  justice,  kindness, 
and  self-sacrifice.  In  Central  Asia,  the  migration  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  Arian  race  whose  line  of  march  is  indicated  in  the 
Zendavesta  had  carried  with  it  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of  Ormuzd. 
The  worshippers  of  fire,  with  all  the  stem  enthusiasm  of  the 
Puritans,  were  trampling  under  foot  the  idolatries  of  the  West,  the 
sensual  heathenism  of  the  Sabseans,  the  horrible  rites  of  the  Magian 
Modes,  and  the  grovelling  animal  worship  of  the  besotted  Egjrpt- 
ians.  In  Europe,  the  intellectual  and  civilized  Greek  and  the 
tattooed  and  savage  barbarian  were  alike  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  this  wide-spreading  revolution  in  religious  belief.  The  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Hellas  were  contemplating  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
or  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Orpheus : — ^mysteries 
which  initiated  the  trembling  devotee  into  the  secrets  of  immor- 
tality, the  happy  tranquillity  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  the 
mysterious  horrors  of  the  under- world ;  doctrines  which  taught 
him  a  purer  morality  on  earth,  and  instilled  in  him  brighter  hopes 
of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  r  And,  perchance,  even  at  that 
early  time,  the  painted  savages  of  Britain  were  already  imbibing 
from  the  Druidical  hierarchy  the  dogma  of  the  transmigration  and 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  whilst  the  Scalds  of  the  wild  and  icy 
North  may  even  then  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  imperfections 
of  their  warlike  deities,  and  from  the  depths  of  their  moral  con- 
sciousness may  already  have  foretold  that  terrible  twilight  of  the 
gods,  when  Odin  and  Valhalla  should  pass  away,  a  mightier  Deity 
and  a  purer  heaven  arise  upon  their  ruins,  and  cowardice  and 
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courage  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the  only  standards  of  evil  and 
of  good. 

3^  The  general  history  of  the  six  centuries  before  Christ 

563—480.  ia  a  series  of  gorgeous  pictures.  The  Arian  empire, 
better  known  as  the  Medo-Persian,  was  established  by  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  and  Darius  Hystaspis,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bactrian,  the 
Median,  the  Babylonian,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Egyptian.  It  extended 
from  the  classic  waves  of  the  jEgean  and  Mediterranean  to  the 
snowy  heights  of  the  ECindoo  Eoosh  and  sandy  banks  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes,  and  thus  embraced  the  vast  region  bounded  east  and 
west  by  the  two  mysterious  and  crocodile-bearing  rivers,  the  Indus 
and  the  Nile.  The  varicoloured  battlements  of  Ecbatana,  the  pa- 
laces and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  marble  shrines  of  Ionia, 
the  pictured  temples  and  stupendous  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
golden  Belus  and  the  voluptuous  Astarte,  bright  Apollo  and  beau- 
tiful Aphrodite,  all  became  the  prize  of  that  hardy  race  of  con- 
querors who  came  from  the  land  of  Ormuzd  and  Jemshid,  who 
possessed  neither  gods  nor  temples,  but  worshipped  the  rising  sun 
from  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  The  Persians  had  indeed 
burst  like  a  torrent  upon  Western  Asia ;  but  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  north  still  defied  their  arms,  as  they  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Jemshid.  The  old  struggle  between  Iran  and  Turan  still  continued  ; 
for  neither  Cyrus  nor  Darius  could  overcome  the  kingdom  of 
Turan — the  hordes  of  Tartary  or  the  hordes  of  Southern  Russia. 
Iran,  unable  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  on  Turan,  rushed  on  to  Hellas. 
The  impassioned  lonians  of  Asia,  who  had  been  trampled  down  by 
Cyrus,  arose  against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  Athens  aided  them  in 
the  struggle.  But  the  time  for  liberty  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
insurrection  was  crushed  by  overwhelming  forces,  and  massacres, 
confiscations,  and  slavery  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
Then  the  haughty  Persian  sought  to  avenge  himself  on  that  pre- 
sumptuous foe  which  had  dared  to  support  the  rebellion  of  his 
slaves.  The  noblest  virgins  of  Athens  should  be  handmaidens  to 
his  queens ;  her  proudest  sons  should  be  eunuchs  in  his  harem  ; 
her  insolent  democracy  should  be  trampled  beneath  the  iron  hoof 
of  Persian  despotism.  A  mighty  armament  reached  the  shores  of 
Attica ;  but  young  Athens,  exulting  in  new-bom  liberty,  marched 
out  to  Marathon  in  festival  array,  and  drove  the  barbarians  from 
the  soil.  The  Persian  king,  maddened  by  defeat,  aroused  all  Asia 
for  another  expedition ;  but  death  carried  him  away  in  the  midst 
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of  his  preparations.  His  son  Xerxes  succeeded  to  the  empire  and 
the  conflict.  The  story  of  his  expedition  is  familiar  to  all  men. 
Armies  bridged  the  seas,  and  navies  sailed  through  mountains ; 
but  proud  and  stubborn  Greece  staked  her  all  against  the  foreign 
despot.  Heaven  itself  sympathized  with  such  lofty  patriotism 
and  heroic  valour :  the  winds  and  waves  came  to  the  succour  of 
Hellas.  At  Thermopylae  she  gained  immortal  glory ;  at  Salamis 
and  PlatsBa  she  found  victory  and  revenge. 

The  tide  of  Persian  conquest  was  thus  rolled  back  from  ,  ^ 
the  shores  of  Europe.  The  mortified  despot  sought  to  drown  480— 3y>» 
the  memory  of  his  defeat  in  the  rainbow  palaces  and  park-like 
gardens  of  Susa  and  Persepolis,  in  a  constant  change  of  concubines 
and  perpetual  banquetings  in  luxurious  pavilions — couches  of  gold 
and  silver — flowers,  wines^  and  perfumes — the  richest  robes  and 
the  rarest  gems.  The  imperial  voluptuousness  described  in 
the  Book  of  Esther  surpasses  all  that  has  been  depicted  in  the 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  finds  a  fitting  moral  in  the 
stories  of  Amestris  and  Parysatis,  and  the  dark  and  horrible  deeds 
which  stain  the  later  annals  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history 
of  the  century  and  a  half  which  intervenes  between  the  battle  of 
Salamis  and  the  burning  of  Persepolis  is  a  frightful  chronicle  of 
intrigues  and  jealousies,  treacherous  poisonings  and  revolting; 
outrages.  The  government  was  wholly  concentrated  in  the  sera- 
glio, and  the  seraglio  became  a  theatre  of  horrors,  in  which  the 
leading  actors  were  vindictive  women,  with  the  malevolence  of 
fiends,  and  perfidious  eunuchs,  with  the  bloodthirsty  instincts  of 
savage  beasts.  The  monstrous  abuses  in  the  court  were  followed 
by  fatal  rebellions  in  the  provinces.  The  empire  was  fast  hastening 
to  its  dissolution,  when  its  total  overthrow  was  suddenly  achieved 
by  a  foreign  hand. 

The  world  was  now  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the  grandest  re- 
actions in  its  history.  Europe  was  to  avenge  herself  upon  Asia 
for  the  invasion  of  Hellas,  as  she  subsequently  avenged  herself  by 
the  Crusades  for  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Spain.  In  Greece 
the  repulse  of  the  Persian  had  been  followed  by  the  tremendous 
struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  then  by  the  struggle 
between  Sparta  and  Thebes.  The  national  patriotism  of  Hellas 
disappeared ;  but,  meantime,  whilst  the  voice  of  inspiration  was 
dying  away  from  Zion,  the  intellect  of  the  Hellenes  achieved  its 
loftiest  triumphs.    The  spiritual  fervour  of  the  chosen  children  of 
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But  the  career  of  Alexander  had  only*  just  oommenoed.  He 
passed  over  the  eastern  Caucasus,  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  traversed 
Bactria  to  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  He  crossed  the  Indus  for  the 
invasion  of  India,  and  defeated  Porus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes,  near  the  scene  of  the  modem  battle  of  Chillianwallah. 
He  advanced  through  the  Punjab  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej ;  but 
here  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  exhausted  veterans  compelled 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Susa,  whilst  his  fleet  descended  the  Indus, 
under  Nearchus,  and  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf. 
At  last,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Ghaldssan  astrologers,  Alex- 
ander returned  to  Babylon.  The  conquest  of  Asia  had  fired  his 
imagination,  and  he  panted  to  conquer  the  world.  He  would  subdue 
Arabia,  Carthage,  Italy,  and  the  far- West.  Babylon  should  become 
the  capital  of  an  empire  which  should  stretch  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun.  Death  broke  in  upon  the  ambitious  dream. 
In  the  midst  of  his  reveLs  and  preparations,  the  conqueror  of  Asia 
was  carried  off  by  a  drunken  fever. 

The  great  horn  of  the  he-goat  was  thus  broken.  A  fearful  ^  ^ 
struggle  arose  between  the  generals  of  Alexander  for  the  s^s— 3«>. 
possession  of  his  ^npire.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  western 
Asia  was  the  theatre  of  wars  as  terrible  as  those  which  desolated 
Hindostan  after  the  fiedl  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Lured  by  licence 
and  rajnne,  the  rival  armies  were  constantly  recruited  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Asia  Minor  and  nomads  of  Syria  and  Kurdistan. 
At  length  the  storm  exhausted  itself,  and  comparative  tran- 
quillity followed.  The  four  surviving  generals  divided  the  em- 
pire between  them.  The  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  and  the  four 
heads  of  the  leopard  were  represented  by  the  four  kingdoms. 
Macedonia  and  Greece  fell  to  Cassander ;  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  to 
Lysimaohus ;  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  hollow  vale  of  Ccele-Syria 
between  the  two  Lebanons,  to  Ptolemy  Lagus ;  and  all  the  vast 
territory  of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Halys  to  the  Indus,  better 
known  as  the  g^eat  Syrian  empire,  was  given  to  Seleucus.  The 
supremacy  over  Judaea,  {Previously  possessed  by  Persia,  thus  fell  to 
Egypt,  and  was  subsequently  retained  by  the  Ptolemies  for  a 
hundred  years ;  after  which,  for  a  brief  interval  it  passed,  as  we 
shall  see,  into  the  hands  of  Syria,  from  whom  it  was  finally 
wrested  by  the  arms  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  provinces  under  the  domination     b.  c. 
of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  is  lost  in  the  history  of  empires.  ^^«^^- 
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The  books  of  the  Chronicles  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  abruptly 
closed  by  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  scribe  no  longer  stood  at 
the  king's  right  hand  to  record  the  wars  with  Benhadad,  or  per- 
petuate the  national  deliverance  from  Moab  or  Ammon.  Hence« 
forth  it  was  his  lofty  mission  to  preserve  intact  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  the 
contaminations  of  foreign  idolatries.  Thus  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  a  few  allusions  in  the  later  prophecies,  and  a  few 
doubtful  traditions  preserved  in  Josephus  and  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  Talmud,  are  our  only  records  of  the  four  centuries  interven- 
ing between  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  war  of  independence 
under  the  Maccabees ;  and  the  annals  of  Judsaa  are  as  silent  under 
the  domination  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  as  the  annals  of 
Britain  during  the  four  centuries  of  Roman  supremacy.  After 
the  return  from  captivity,  Judasa  was  governed  by  its  own  high 
priest,  assisted  apparently  by  a  national  council  composed  of  chief 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  known  as  the  Sanhedrin.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Jewish  people  paid  a  fixed  yearly  tribute  to  the 
prevailing  power,  whether  Persian,  Egyptian,  or  Syrian,  and  were 
at  times  required  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  armies  of  their 
foreign  masters.  Whilst  Persia  was  warring  against  Hellas, 
whilst  Greek  was  warring  against  Greek,  whilst  Alexander,  like  a 
second  Bacchus,  was  traversing  Asia  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Indus,  the  Jewish  rulers  were  busied  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  the  restoration  of  the  law,  and  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  disturbed 
by  conflicts  with  Samaritan  heretics,  and  occasional  quarrels 
between  rival  candidates  for  the  high  priesthood. 

But  meantime  the  national  character  had  undergone  considerable 
modification.  The  Captivity  had  purified  the  masses  from  idola- 
try ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  no  longer  yielded  to  the  fietscina- 
tions  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  or  yearned  towards  the  worship  of 
the  host  of  heaven.  They  exhibited  rather  a  leaning  towards 
the  Persian  followers  of  Zoroaster ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  iconoclasts  who  so  rudely  assailed  the  shrines  of  Egypt 
and  Ionia,  should  have  permitted  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  In  some  points,  however,  there  was  but  little 
conflict  between  the  faith  of  the  Arians  and  the  faith  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  had  arrived  at  a  far 
higher  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  than  the  Sabsean  idolaters 
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of  the  West.  Cyrua  especially  acknowledged  and  obeyed  the 
Lord  Ood  of  heaven,  ''the  Lord  which  formed  the  light  and 
created  darkness/'  and  who  was  thus  to  be  identified  with  that 
glorious  abstraction  of  ''  Uncreated  Time/'  who  was  himself  the 
creator  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
the  nationality  of  the  Jews  had  grown  more  intense,  the  people 
regarded  the  Zoroastrian  Gentiles  with  more  intolerance.  The 
Hebrew  author  of  the  Book  of  Esther  exulted  in  the  elevation  of 
his  heroine  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  It  is  only  in  the  Greek 
apocryphal  additions  of  a  later  age  that  she  is  represented  as 
expressing  a  loathing  of  her  position,  "  hating  the  glory  of  the 
imrighteous,  and  abhorring  the  bed  of  the  imcircumcised." 

At  the  same  time  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
had  greatly  changed.  Under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments were  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse  they  had  spread  over 
Palestine.  Some  had  passed  to  the  north  of  the  Samaritans,  and, 
mingling  with  the  Gentiles  of  Galilee,  had  cultivated  that  rich 
and  fruitful  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of  PhcBuicia  and  Syria, 
or  established  themselves  as  fishermen  on  the  shores  of  lake  Gen- 
nesaret.  Others  had  crossed  the  Jordan  into  PersBa,  and  grazed 
cattle  in  the  fat  pasture-lands  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  surrounded 
by  the  Bedouins  and  other  wandering  robbers  of  the  desert. 
Meantime  commerical  relations  were  fast  spreading  between 
Judeea  and  foreign  countries.  During  the  Captivity,  the  Jews 
generally  had  acquired  that  taste  for  banking  and  retail  trade 
which  they  still  retain.  When  Alexandria  was  outstripping  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  becoming  the  emporium  of  the  world,  Ptolemy  I. 
had  transplanted  a  large  body  of  Jews  to  the  new  city,  where 
they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence,  and  soon 
had  a  synagog^  and  government  of  their  own.  The  Jewish  rabbis 
thus  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek  literati ;  and  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  for  the  first  time  translated  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  given  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  a  time  of  trial  for  the  Jewish  nation  was  at  hand. 
During  the  struggle  between  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
Palestine  had  been  frequently  both  the  theatre  and  the  prize  of  the 
contest  between  the  governors  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  before  Christ  saw  a  renewal  of 
the  conflict,  and  a  transfer  of  the  supremacy  from  the  Ptolemies 
to  the  Seleucidaa. 
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The  oontemporaiy  hiBtoiy  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  deseryes  a  careM  study.  A  Graeco-Egyptian 
influence  hovered  oyer  the  orthodox  inhabitants  of  Judaea ;  whilst 
a  still  stronger  GhrsDco-Syrian  influence  acted  upon  the  more 
Gentilized  Jews  of  Galilee  and  Persoa.  Egypt  undoubtedly 
flourished  under  the  three  first  Ptolemies.  At  Alexandria  the 
sciences  found  not  only  a  shelter,  but  a  rallying  point  amidst  the 
destruction  and  revolutions  of  the  world  around.  The  third 
Ptolemy  wrested  from  the  Seleucidee  all  S3rria  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  and  conquered  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the 
Blue  Nile.  But  the  court  at  Alexandria  was  thrown  open  to 
efleminate  luxury.  The  royal  blood  was  foully  contaminated  by 
pernicious  intermarriages,  and  the  fourth  Ptolemy  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  the  most  degraded  sensualists  that  ever  disgraced  a 
throne.  Meantime  the  great  Syrian  empire  of  the  Seleucidae  had 
approached  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  the  East,  Parthia  and  Bactria 
had  broken  off  from  the  parent  state  and  become  independent 
empires,  whilst  Persia  and  Media  were  in  a  state  of  revolt.  In 
the  West,  her  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  were  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus.  In  the  centre,  Syria  Proper  was  torn  away  by 
Egypt.  At  this  juncture  Antiochus  III.,  afterwards  sumamed 
the  Great,  ascended  the  tottering  throne,  and  by  the  recovery  of 
Persia,  Media,  and  Sjrria,  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Co&le* 
Syria,  restored  for  a  brief  period  the  empire  of  Seleucus  Nicator 
to  nearly  all  its  pristine  glory.  The  unexpected  and  decisive 
defeat  at  Baphia  checked  him  only  for  awhile.  Leaving  the  West, 
he  undertook  a  successful  expedition  into  Upper  Asia,  and  crossing 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Indian  king, 
Sophagesenus.  At  this  moment  the  infant  Ptolemy  Y.  ascended 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  took  advantage  of  the 
crisis.  He  again  seized  upon  Palestine  and  Ckele-Syria,  which 
he  had  lost  after  the  battle  of  Baphia,  and  formed  a  league  with 
Philip  y.  of  Macedon  for  the  partition  of  all  the  Egyptian  do* 
minions. 

But  now  the  grand  prophetic  vision  vouchsafed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  approaching  its  fulfilment.  The  great  image  of 
excellent  brightness  and  terrible  form  was  nearly  completed.  The 
Babylonian  empire  of  gold,  the  Medo-Persian  empire  of  silver, 
and  the  Macedonian  empire  of  brass,  were  now  to  give  place  to 
that  empire  of  iron,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  to  be  broken  into  pieces 
by  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands. 
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The  eye  of  the  hiBtorian  is  suddenly  turned  firom  the 
languid  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  the  cold  ^sy-^oo. 
waters  of  the  yellow  Tiber.  There,  near  the  time  when  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  into  Assyrian  captivity,  the  stem  old 
Romans  first  bmlt  their  rocky  nest  on  the  Palatine  hiU.  The 
annals  of  the  infant  city  are  almost  lost  in  a  cloud  of  heroic 
legends.  But  amidst  domestic  broils  of  patricians  and  plebeians 
and  desperate  wars  with  neighbouring  states,  a  constitution  sprang, 
which  bound  her  sons  together  by  the  equal  love  of  liberty 
and  law,  and  taught  them  to  glory  in  the  title  of  citizens  of 
Home.  The  political  divisions  of  Italy  laid  the  foundations  of  her 
dominion,  and  the  want  of  political  union  in  the  world  at  large 
paved  her  way  to  universal  empire.  Whilst  Judaea  still  paid 
tribute  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  conflict  began  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  Whilst  Antiochus  was  pursuing  a  career  of  glory  in 
the  East,  Hannibal  was  carrying  the  second  Punic  war  into  the 
heart  of  Italy.  When  Scipio  had  reduced  Carthage  to  submission, 
the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  the  East,  and  first  came  into 
collision  with  Antiochus.  They  took  the  young  Ptolemy  Y.  under 
their  protection.  They  utterly  defeated  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon,  and 
thus  brought  Macedonia  and  Gbeece  into  dependence  upon  Rome. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  warn  Antiochus  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Qreek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Antiochus,  puffed  up  with  the  renown 
of  his  Indian  expedition,  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  and  thus  the 
war  began.  At  this  crisis  Antiochus  was  joined  by  Hannibal. 
The  old  Carthtiginian  hero  still  breathed  the  same  bitter  vengeance 
against  Rome,aswhen  he  hadlaidhis  infant  handupon the  altar  and 
sworn  eternal  hostility.  Eager  to  renew  the  triumphs  of  Thrasy- 
menus  and  Cannae,  he  boldly  advised  another  campaign  in  Italy. 
Antiochus,  however,  adopted  a  feeble  and  fatal  policy.  He  entered 
Greece,  but  was  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  who  followed  up 
their  success  by  the  invasion  of  Asia  and  the  victory  at  Magnesia. 
Antiochus,  utterly  defeated,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  power  of  the  Syrian  empire 
was  thus  for  ever  broken.  The  Seleucidas  were  doomed  to  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  Rome,  until  another  century  saw 
their  dominions  formally  annexed  as  a  province  to  the  Roman 
empire. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great    ,  ^ 
was  followed  by  a  few  years  of  forced  tranquillity.    A  aa>-i7^ 
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terrible  fttorm  then  burst  upon  Judsea.  Another  Antiockus, 
sumamed  Epipbanes,  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Syria.  Epiphanea 
B.  0.  had  been  educated  at  Borne,  and  now  sought  to  Bomanize 
176—168.  ^^  Syrian  empire.  The  Jews  especially  fell  victims  to 
this  mania.  The  struggles  for  the  high  priesthood  rose  to  an 
alarming  height.  Rival  candidates  were  eager  to  purchase  the 
support  of  Epiphanes,  not  only  by  lavish  offers  of  money,  but  by 
apostatising  £rom  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  worshipping  the 
divinities  of  Ghreeoe  and  Rome.  Joshua,  one  of  these  infamous 
intriguers,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pontificate,  resolutely 
set  himself  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Epiphanes.  He  assumed  the 
Greek  name  of  Jason.  He  suffered  the  temple  services  to  fall  into 
disuse.  He  erected  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem.  He  endeavoured 
to  wean  the  young  men  of  the  principal  Jewish  families  from  the 
true  faith  by  the  fascinations  of  Greek  manners,  Greek  arts,  Greek 
vices,  and  Greek  worship.  In  three  years,  however,  another 
apostate,  named  Menelaus,  succeeded,  by  means  of  stiU  larger  bribes 
to  Epiphanes,  in  obtaining  a  transfer  of  the  pontificate  to  himself. 
A  tumult  arose.  At  the  same  time  Jason  expelled  Menelaus  by 
force,  and  regained  the  high  priesthood.  Epiphanes,  on  hearing 
the  news,  supposed  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation  had  revolted. 
He  immediately  inarched  to  Jerusalem,  reinstated  Menelaus,  and 
within  three  days  is  said  to  have  slain  40,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  sold  as  many  more  into  slavery.  This  terrible  massacre  was 
followed  by  an  awful  sacrilege.  Epiphanes  determined  to  pollute 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  beyond  all  hope  of  purification,  and  thus 
to  root  out  the  worship  of  Jehovah  for  ever,  and  drive  the  people 
to  the  worship  of  the  Gbeek  gods.  He  entered  every  part  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  was  even  conducted  by  the  apostate  Menelaus  into 
the  mysterious  Holy  of  Holies.  He  commanded  a  sow  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  sprinkled  the  entire 
temple  with  a  vile  broth  made  from  the  flesh.  He  then  carried 
away  all  the  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of 
shewbread,  and  the  altar  of  incense :  and  having  appointed  two 
foreign  officers  over  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  he  returned  to  Syria 
with  an  immense  booty. 

Having  thus  crushed  Judasa,  Epiphanes  invaded  Egypt. 
Within  two  years  that  country  was  within  his  grasp,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  the  aU-powerfbl  Romans  to  relinquish  his  prey. 
Maddened  by  disappointment,  he  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  Jews, 
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and  sent  his  generali  Apollonius,  to  execute  his  vengeance.  Amidst 
the  holy  silence  of  the  Hebrew  sabbath,  ApoUonios  let  loose  his 
brutal  soldiery  upon  Jerusalem.  Multitudes  were  butchered  in 
the  streets;  women  and  children  were  dragged  into  slavery; 
houses  were  plundered  and  walls  demolished.  A  strong  fortress 
was  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Sion,  to  command  the 
surrounding  country,  and  cut  off  all  approach  to  the  temple  on 
Mount  Moriah.  An  aged  Greek  named  Athenseus  was  dispatched 
to  initiate  the  Jews  in  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  Greek 
religion,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  will  of  Epiphanes. 
The  flames  of  persecution  spread  throughout  the  land.  The  cele- 
bration of  sabbaths  and  festivals  was  punished  by  death.  Copies 
of  the  books  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  temple  of  Jehovah  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  the  statue 
of  the  god  was  erected  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  The 
riotous  orgies  of  the  Bacchanalia  were  substituted  for  the  national 
festival  of  the  Tabernacles ;  and  the  most  horrible  tortures  were 
employed  by  the  Syrian  officers  to  force  the  pious  upholders  of  the 
law  to  swallow  the  flesh  of  swine. 

Then  broke  out  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees.  An  old 
priest,  named  Matthias,  publicly  proclaimed  in  a  distant 
town,  that  though  all  others  might  fall  away  from  the  true  God, 
yet  he  and  his  sons  would  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
He  then,  like  another  Phinehas,  slew  an  apostate  Jew  who  was  at 
that  moment  approaching  the  idolatrous  altar.  A  violent  tumult 
ensued.  A  Syrian  officer  was  slain ;  the  altar  was  thrown  down ; 
and  Matthias  and  his  sons  and  followers  fled  to  the  mountains  and 
caves  of  Judaea  to  wage  war  against  the  apostasi^  and  idolatries. 

The  history  of  this  war  is  preserved  at  length  in  the  3  ^ 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  Old  Matthias  was  soon  gather-  "66—146. 
ed  to  his  fathers,  but  was  succeeded  in  the  military  command  by 
his  celebrated  son,  Judas  Maccabseus.  Under  the  energetic  rule  of 
Judas  the  Hebrew  patriots  were  speedily  enabled  to  abandon  the 
guerilla  mode  of  warfare,  and  boldly  meet  the  trained  soldiers 
of  Syria  in  the  open  field.  Epiphanes  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
The  idolatrous  altars  throughout  the  country  were  demolished  ; 
the  public  worship  of  Jehovah  was  resumed ;  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  purified ;  and  the  Jewish  nationality  was  saved  when  on 
the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

Meantime  Epiphanes  died,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor 
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tremendotia  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  Syrian  ascendency  in 
Judaea.  Enormous  armies  of  infantry^  cavalry^  elepliants,  and 
war-chariots  invaded  Palestine.  The  vacant  high-priesthood  was 
conferred  on  a  tool  of  Syria,  named  Alcimus,  in  opposition  to 
Judas  MaccabeeuSy  who  was  merely  military  governor  of  Judaea. 
Judas  for  awhile  gained  a  succession  of  victories,  but  was  at  last 
overpowered  and  slain.  The  war  was  again  doubtful,  but  the 
civil  dissensions  and  family  feuds  which  accelerated  the  decline 
of  the  Syrian  empire  paved  the  way  to  Jewish  independence. 
Rival  claimants  for  the  Syrian  throne  strove  to  purchase  the 
cooperation  of  the  Jewish  rulers.  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas, 
obtained  the  high  priesthood  and  government  of  the  Jews,  upon 
the  simple  condition  of  continuing  to  pay  tribute.  His  successor 
Simon,  however,  obtained  in  addition  an  immunity  from  all  tri- 
bute whatever.  Thus  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jewish  faith 
led  to  the  entire  independence  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Simon  be- 
came a  sovereign  prince,  coined  money  in  his  own  name,  and 
concluded  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  with  the  senate  and  people 
of  Home. 

B.  0.  For  a  brief  interval  the  golden  age  of  David  and 
146-136.  gQ^Qinon  seemed  to  be  restored  to  Zion.  Men  who  had 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Epiphanes,  and  fought  valiantly 
under  the  banners  of  Judas  and  Jonathan,  lived  to  behold  their 
own  high  priest  and  prince  reigning  in  triumphant  splendour 
at  Jersualem,  and  the  national  services  once  more  performed  in 
strictest  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Moses.  Quaint  synagogues, 
with  courts  and  porches  after  the  fashion  of  the  temple  on 
Moriah,  were  for  the  first  time  erected  throughout  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Galilee  and  Judaea.  The  land  again  rejoiced  in  her 
new  moons,  her  sabbaths,  and  her  festivals.  The  Passover,  which 
told  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  the  Pentecost,  which  com- 
memorated the  promulgation  of  the  Law ;  the  Tabernacles,  which 
recalled  the  dwelling  in  the  wilderness ;  the  Trumpets,  which  pro- 
claimed the  commencement  of  the  civil  year ;  and  the  solemn  fast  of 
Expiation  and  day  of  Atonement,  when  the  mysterious  scape-goat 
bore  away  the  sins  of  the  nation ; — were  all  zealously  celebrated  by 
a  people  who  once  again  left  their  vines  and  corn-fields  in  perfect 
safety,  to  worship  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  upon  his  holy  moimtain. 

a,  c.  But  the  glory  of  that  brief  interval  was  soon  over- 
>36-<^  shadowed  by  civil  war.    The  Maccabaean  power  scarcely 
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lasted  a  century.  It  reached  its  zenith  in  the  reign  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  successor  of  Simon,  and  then  rapidly  declined 
amidst  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees  and  dissensions  in  the  royal 
house.  With  the  enormous  increase  of  traditions  which  followed 
the  final  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  two  religious  sects  had  sprung 
up  in  Judaea,  namely,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  The 
Sadducees  were  the  aristocratic  party,  who  retained  the  five  books 
of  Moses  only,  haughtily  slighting  the  later  Scriptures,  rejecting 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  denying  in  the  spirit  of  Epicureans 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  democratic  party,  who  not  only  received  all  the  Scriptures, 
but  ascribed  a  still  greater  authority  to  their  own  traditions ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  yielded  to  all  the  popular  superstitions  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  angels,  and  nature  of  the  under  world.  John 
Hyrcanus  was  a  Pharisee,  but  in  his  old  age  was  publicly  in« 
suited  by  one  of  his  own  sect ;  a  presumptuous  zealot  insinuated 
that  the  character  of  his  mother  was  not  free  from  stain,  and  that 
therefore  he  ought  to  retire  from  the  high  priesthood.  Hyrcanus, 
in  a  transport  of  rage,  joined  the  Sadducees,  but  died  soon 
afterwards.  The  dissensions  which  ensued  converted  the  two 
sects  into  political  factions,  and  hurried  the  nation  into  civil 
war.  The  hands  of  the  two  successors  of  Hyrcanus — ^Aristobulus 
and  Alexander  JannoBus — were  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  Aristobulus  died  of  remorse.  Alexander  JannsQus, 
whilst  officiating  as  high  priest  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  was 
pelted  by  a  Pharisaic  mob,  and  reproached  with  the  baseness  of 
his  descent ;  upon  which  the  royal  guards  fell  upon  the  unarmed 
multitude  and  slew  six  thousand.  Alexander,  whilst  endeavouring 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  factions  by  foreign  wars,  lost 
his  entire  army.  The  Pharisees  took  advantage  of  his  weakness ; 
and  for  six  years  they  maintained  a  bloody  war  against  him, 
utterly  refusing  all  terms  of  accommodation.  At  last  they  called 
in  the  aid  of  Syria,  and  cutting  off  his  forces  to  a  man,  compelled 
him  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  But  now  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  took  place.  The  nation  hated  Syria  more  than  it  hated 
Alexander,  and  joined  the  exiled  king  in  thousands.  Alexander 
regained  his  crown,  and  cruelly  revenged  himself  by  the  cruci- 
fixion of  eight  hundred  Pharisees,  and  the  massacre  of  their  wives 
and  children  before  their  eyes.  After  his  death  the  Pharisees  ob- 
tained the  direction  of  affairs.  They  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  his 
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son  Hyrcanus  II.,  but  tht  y  themselves  exercised  the  power.  The 
feeble-minded  Hyicanus  was  utterly  po.verless,  whilst  the  relent- 
less Pharisees  revenged  themselves  upon  his  father's  adherents ; 
but  his  brother,  Aristobulus,  raised  an  army  of  those  adherents, 
and  utterly  defeated  both  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees.  Aristo- 
bulus  II.  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  and  high  priesthood ;  and 
Hyrcanus,  for  awhile,  was  contented  to  lead  a  retired  life  under 
his  protection. 

B.  0.  The  political  power  of  the  Pharisees  was  now  for  ever 
^9-^3-  destroyed,  but  an  enemy  yet  remained  to  complete  the  down- 
fal  of  the  royal  house  of  Maccabees.  Antipater,  father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  an  Idumean  by  birth,  but  a  Jew  by  religion.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  there 
acquired  great  influence  over  the  feeble  mind  of  Hyrcanus.  His 
ambitious  hopes,  like  those  of  the  Pharisees,  were  thwarted  by  the 
accession  of  Aristobulus  II.  At  length  ho  insinuated  to  Hyrcanus 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  his  brother,  and  persuaded  him 
to  fly  to  Aretas,  the  king  of  a  large  Arabian  territory  on  the 
south  of  Palestine,  of  which  the  celebrated  Petra  was  the  capital. 
Aretas  was  induced  to  march  an  army  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
restoration  of  Hyrcanus.  The  expedition  was  successful.  Aristo- 
bulus was  defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  on  Moriah, 
and  there  prepared  to  stand  a  siege.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
another  and  a  greater  power  appeared  in  the  arena,  and  directed 
the  destinies  of  Palestine  with  a  hand  of  iron. 

g  ^^  The  commonwealth  of  Home  was  dying,  but  dying  in 
146— 118.  the  fulness  of  her  strength.  Thrones  and  republics  were 
falling  at  her  feet,  whilst  the  throes  of  death  were  rending  her  in 
twain.  Her  power  was  spreading  east  and  west.  Carthage  was 
destroyed.  Macedonia  and  Greece  were  reduced  to  provinces. 
The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  comprising  the  finest  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  had  fallen  to  her  possession.  But  her  acquisitions  proved 
her  ruin.  The  senatorial  families  absorbed  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vinces, whilst  the  people  sank  lower  and  lower  in  poverty  and 
distress.  The  class  of  free  husbandmen  disappeared.  Nobles  had 
driven  out  the  tenant  farmers,  and  cultivated  their  immense 
estates  by  hosts  of  slaves.  The  new  struggle  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy  became  more  terrible  than  the  old  struggle  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians.  In  vain  the  Gracchi  for  awhile 
revived  the  agrarian  law  and  re-distributed  the  public  lands ;  they 
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were  sacrificed  in  successive  reyulsions  of  public  feeling,  and  the 
aristocracy  again  triumphed.  At  last  a  true  revolutionary  leader 
sprang  from  the  people  in  the  person  of  Marius ;  a  rude  democrat, 
who  united  the  spirit  of  a  demagogue  with  the  powers  of  a  general. 

Marius  obtained  the  consulship  in  the  Jugurthine  ^  ^ 
war,  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  people  were  especially  "8^88. 
exasperated  at  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  the  aristocracy.  He 
brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  and  still  further  in- 
creased his  power  and  popularity  by  the  overthrow  of  the  gigan- 
tic Cimbri  and  Teutones.  In  the  political  arena  he  was  opposed 
by  Sylla,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party.  The  hatred  of  these 
two  men  reached  its  climax  during  the  first  war  against  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  the  mountainous  region  along  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  known  to  the  Boman  world  by  the  name 
of  Pontus.  Mithridates  was  the  most  powerful  enemy  which  had 
appeared  against  Borne  since  the  days  of  Hannibal.  He  had 
massacred  all  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Minor,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  country.  He  had  passed  into  Europe,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  even  threatened 
Italy  itself.  Sylla  obtained  from  the  senate  the  command  of  the 
Roman  army  against  Mithridates.  Marius,  however,  pro- 
cured from  the  people  a  transfer  of  the  command  to  himself. 
Sylla  immediately  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and 
Marius  and  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic  party  were  compelled  to 
fly.  Sylla  then  adopted  certain  measures  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  senatorial  party,  and  proceeded  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Mithridates. 

But  during  that  war  a  new  and  more  terrible  democratic  „  ^^ 
revolution  broke  out  in  Rome.  Marius  returned  from  87—79. 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  was  joined  in  Italy  by  Ginna's  band  of 
desperadoes.  Rome  was  captured,  and  given  up  to  massacre,  pil- 
lage, and  the  wildest  anarchy.  The  leading  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, including  the  most  renowned  senators  and  consuls,  were 
ruthlessly  butchered,  their  houses  destroyed,  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, and  their  dead  bodies  given  to  the  dogs.  The  aged  Marius 
died  a  few  months  afterwards ;  but  a  fearful  punishment  awaited 
his  partisans.  Sylla,  having  brought  the  war  against  Mithridates 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  returned  to  Rome  burning  with  rage 
and  vengeance.  In  a  murderous  battle  he  annihilated  the  adhe- 
rents of  Marius,  and  then  proceeded  to  exterminate  the  democratic 
party  by  his  ghastly  proscriptions.    Rome  became  a  theatre  of 
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horrors.  Avarioe  and  private  enmity  completed  the  work  of  blood. 
Sylla  was  named  perpetual  dictator.  The  aristocracy  of  the  senate 
was  re^tablished,  and  the  influence  of  the  tribunes  destroyed. 
But  within  three  years  Sylla  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards  of  a  loathsome  disease. 

3  Q  Pompey  now  became  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party. 

7S— 63.  I^ew  dangers  threatened  Rome.  Sertorius  kindled  a  fresh 
democratic  war  in  Spain.  Bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators  revolted 
in  Italy.  Fleets  of  pirates  ravaged  the  Italian  coasts,  and 
threatened  Home  herself  with  famine.  Whilst,  to  crown  all, 
Mithridates  raised  a  new  and  fiercer  tempest  in  the  East.  Pompey 
then  commenced  a  career  of  victory.  After  a  six  years'  struggle  he 
terminated  the  war  against  Sertorius.  He  shared  with  Crassus 
the  glory  of  subduing  the  slaves  and  gladiators.  He  was  elected 
consul  in  conjunction  with  Crassus.  The  aristocracy  began  to 
regard  him  with  jealousy,  but  he  openly  defied  their  influence  by 
joining  the  democratic  party  and  regstablishing  the  authority  of 
the  tribunes.  He  next  cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pirates, 
and  demolished  all  their  strongholds.  Lastly,  he  obtained  tho 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  whose  power,  however, 
had  already  been  broken  by  the  victories  of  Lucullus.  He  now 
triumphed  in  all  directions.  Mithridates  fled  to  the  Crimea,  and 
shortly  aft;erwards  committed  suicide.  Tigranes,  the  old  ally  of 
Mithridates,  only  saved  himself  by  abject  submission.  Pontus, 
Cilicia,  and  Syria  were  formed  into  Roman  provinces.  At  this  crisis 
Aretas  retired  from  Jerusalem,  and  Pompey,  whilst  settling  the 
affitirs  of  Asia  with  the  haughty  hand  of  a  conqueror,  was  humbly 
requested  by  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  to  decide  upon  their 
rival  claims  to  the  Jewish  throne. 

^  ^  g  Pompey  hesitated,  but  appeared  to  lean  towards  the  weak 
Hyrcanus ;  and  Aristobulus  prepared  to  resist  the  expected 
decision.  Pompey  then  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  captured  the 
temple  aft;er  a  three  months'  siege.  He  entered  the  sacred  courts, 
and  even  penetrated  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  left  the  treasures  and 
sacred  vessels  untouched.  He  appointed  Hyrcanus  to  be  high- 
priest  and  governor,  but  required  him  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman 
republic,  and  refused  him  permission  to  wear  the  diadem.  He 
then  carried  away  Aristobulus  and  his  sons  as  prisoners,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  the  intoxicating  honours  of  a  triumph. 

B.  0.  Antipater,  from  his  influence  over  Hyrcanus,  was  now 

^i-"49'    the  actual  governor  of  Palestine.     The  jjolicy  of  himself 
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and  his  sons  was  that  of  entire  devotion  to  Rome,  and  few  men 
understood  the  revolutionary  changes  better  than  Antipater  and 
Herod.  Pompey  found  a  new  rival  in  the  more  highly  gifted 
Julius  CsQsar,  who  united  a  burning  ambition  to  the  patience 
and  energy  of  true  genius.  Csssar.  formed  the  coalition  with 
Pompey  and  Crassus  known  as  the  first  triumvirate,  and  em- 
ployed every  artifice  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people  and  gratify 
his  colleagues.  He  obtained  the  government  of  Ghiul  for  nine 
yearSy  and  was  thus  enabled  to  form  a  veteran  army  ready  and 
willing  to  carry  out  his  designs.  Pompey  received  Spain,  but 
governed  it  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  whilst  he  himself  remained 
at  Rome.  Crassus  obtained  Syria  for  the  sake  of  its  riches,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Parthians  in  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  death  of  Crassus  reduced  the  triumvirate  to  a 
duumvirate.  Meantime  Pompey  had  grown  bitterly  jealous  of 
the  victories  of  Csesar.  By  again  joining  the  aristocracy,  and 
artfully  fomenting  the  civil  broils  at  Rome,  he  had  induced  the 
senate  to  invest  him  with  extraordinary  powers;  and  he  now 
sought  to  depress  Caosar,  by  compelling  him  to  return  to  Rome  as 
a  private  person.  Csesar  ofiered  to  resign  his  command,  if  Pompey 
would  do  the  same ;  but  the  senate,  under  the  influence  of  Pompey, 
refused  the  compromise.  At  last,  the  senate  commanded  CsBsar 
to  disband  his  army,  under  penalty  of  being  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  republic.  Two  of  the  tribunes  put  their  veto  upon  the  reso- 
lution, but  were  set  at  nought.  They  then  fled  to  Csesar's  camp, 
and  summoned  him  to  step  forward  as  the  defender  of  the  out- 
raged privileges  of  the  people. 

CsBsar  hesitated  but  for  awhile,  and  then  crossed  3^ 
the  Rubicon  and  marched  for  Rome.  Pompey  now  49'4S- 
found  that  by  joining  the  aristocracy  he  had  sacrificed  his  popu- 
larity. His  troops  deserted  him  in  crowds,  and  town  after  town 
opened  its  gates  to  Csesar.  Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain 
himself  in  Italy,  he  chose  Greece  for  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
war.  After  a  considerable  delay,  Ceesar  followed ;  but  a  serious 
repulse  soon  after  landing  obliged  him  to  retreat  towards  Thessaly . 
There  the  two  armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Fharsalia ;  and  the 
veterans  of  Csesar  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  an  army  of 
double  their  numbers.  Pompey,  with  a  few  foithful  followers, 
fled  across  Asia  Minor  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  cruelly  assas- 
sinated by  the  treacherous  Ptolemy. 
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Caesar  was  now  nominated  Dictator,  but  tbree  years 
48—44-  passed  away  before  Pompey's  party  was  completely  sub- 
dued. At  length  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  saluted  by  the 
title  of  "  father  of  the  country/'  and  elected  dictator  for  life.  He 
now  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boman 
world,  and  aimed  at  the  title  of  king.  But  friends  and  enemies 
alike  envied  his  power  and  greatness.  A  selfish  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and  he  fell  by  the  daggers  of  assassins  on 
the  memorable  Ides  of  March. 

The  death  of  Caesar  convulsed  the  world  like  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake.  In  vain  the  senate  proclaimed  an 
amnesty  to  the  assassins.  The  fury  of  the  people  was  uncontroll- 
able. Inflamed  by  the  eloquence  of  Antony  over  the  dead  body 
of  their  murdered  hero,  they  cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  The 
murderers  vainly  disguised  their  selfishness  behind  a  mask  of 
patriotism,  and  hurried  from  the  city  to  reap  for  themselves  and 
their  party  a  fitting  reward  for  their  crime. 

^  ^^  But  it  was  the  legions,  and  not  the  people,  who  were  to 
44—42-  decide  the  question.  Brutus  hastened  to  Macedonia,  and 
Cassius  to  Syria,  there  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  a  republic  of 
which  nothing  remained  but  a  phantom,  and  in  which,  could  they 
have  succeeded,  they  themselves  would  have  been  greater  despots 
than  Csesar.  Meantime  Antony  laboured  to  raise  himself  into 
Csesar's  place,  but  was  beaten  by  a  new  and  unexpected  rival. 
Octavian,  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Csesar,  succeeded  at 
the  age  of  twenty  in  blinding  the  most  experienced  statesmen  of 
Bx)me.  By  the  aid  of  the  republican  party  he  overcame  Antony, 
and  then  by  the  aids  of  Antony  and  Lepidus  he  overcame  the  re- 
publican party.  First,  by  defeating  Antony  he  obtained  the  con- 
sulship ;  and  then  with  the  forces  under  his  command  formed  the 
coalition  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  known  as  the  second  trium- 
virate. The  new  triumvirs  marched  upon  Rome,  and  revenged 
the  death  of  Caesar  by  a  terrible  proscription.  They  next  marched 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  united  their  forces  in  Mace- 
donia. "Within  two  years  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  they  overthrew 
his  assassins  on  the  plains  of  Philippi ;  and  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  utter  despair,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 

B.  c.       Eleven  years  intervened  between  the  battle  of  Philippi 

4^— 31-  and  the  battle  of  Actium,  but  their  history  is  little  more  than 

the  history  of  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  triumvirs.     The  most 
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subtle  proved  in  the  end  victorious.  The  vain  and  insignificant 
LepiduB  was  easily  subdued,  and  expelled  from  the  triumvirate,  by 
Octavian.  Foreign  wars  postponed  for  awhile  the  certain  rupture 
between  Octavian  and  Antony.  Whilst  Octavian  was  subduing 
every  enemy,  and  gaining  the  affections  of  the  Roman  people, 
Antony  was  wasting  Roman  blood  and  Roman  honour  in  an  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  Parthians,  or  frittering  away  his 
own  power  and  reputation  in  the  lap  of  Cleopatra.  At  last  the 
war  broke  out.  Antony  had  incensed  the  Roman  people  by  his 
arrogance  and  arbitrary  proceedings  in  the  East ;  he  had  broken 
the  only  tie  which  yet  united  him  to  Octavian,  by  dismissing  his 
wife  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  rival,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra.  A 
conflict  was  thus  inevitable,  and  Gb*eece  again  became  the  scene 
of  the  contest.  In  b.  c.  31,  Antony  was  utterly  defeated  at 
Actium  by  Octavian.  The  following  year,  Egypt  was  captured ; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  perished  by  their  own  hands,  and  Octavian, 
under  the  honoured  title  of  Augustus  Cflesar,  became  emperor  of 
Rome. 

We  must  now  turn  from  Rome  to  Palestine.  During  ^  ^ 
the  great  civil  wars  the  &te  of  Judsea,  like  that  of  the  63—48. 
world,  was  hanging  in  trembling  suspense.  Hyrcanus  II.,  the 
high  priest  and  governor,  was  disliked  by  the  majority  of  the 
Jews;  they  hated  him  as  the  nominee  of  the  Romans,  and 
despised  him  as  a  puppet  of  the  Idumean  Antipater.  Many 
sighed  for  the  restoration  of  the  more  energetic  Aristobulus  II. ; 
but  many  more  desired  to  see  the  high  priest  deprived  altogether 
of  his  secular  authority,  and  the  government  reorganized  upon 
a  more  democratic  basis.  Two  parties  thus  sprung  up  in  Judaea ; 
the  Roman  party,  afterwards  called  Herodians,  who  support- 
ed Hyrcanus  and  Antipater,  and  the  Jewish  or  national  party, 
who  desired  either  the  restoration  of  Aristobulus,  or  the  transfer 
of  the  government  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

The  escape  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  his  sons  from  Rome,  and  subse- 
quent disturbances  in  Palestine,  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  The 
insurgents  were  defeated  with  some  difficulty  by  Gabinius,  tho 
Roman  pro-consul  of  Syria.  Gabinius  was  a  democrat.  He 
had  been  tribune  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of 
Pompey,  when  Pompey  was  the  leader  of  the  democracy.  He 
was  desirous  of  conquering  Egypt,  and  impatient  of  seeing  the 
intervening  province  of  Judasa  disturbed  by  petty  struggles  for 
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the  high  priesthcod.  Accordingly  he  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  Jewish  party,  hy  depriving  Hyrcanua  of  all 
secular  authority,  and  establishing  a  senatorial  form  of  government 
upon  the  basis  of  the  old  national  council  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Hitherto  a  lesser  Sanhedrin  w  tribunal  had  existed  in  every  city, 
but  all  appeal  cases  were  carried  up  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  com- 
posed of  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  which  the  high  priest  was  president  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
Gabinius  now  established  five  other  Great  Sanhedrins  in  five 
different  districts  of  Palestine,  for  deciding  all  cases  of  appeal 
Thus  the  old  system  of  centralization  was  abolished,  and  the  civil 
powers  of  Hyrcanus  were  transferred  to  the  chief  priests  and  dders. 

^  Q  Antipater  was  baffled,  but  only  for  a  time.  He  saw 
57— 4^-  that  Home  was  stiU  aU-powerful  in  her  provinces,  and  he 
never  relaxed  in  his  devotion.  He  assisted  Ghtbinius  and  Antony 
in  their  invasion  of  Egypt.  He  afforded  still  more  valuable 
assistance  to  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Osesar 
in  return  abolished  the  Sanhedrins  of  Gabinius,  re^tablished 
Hyrcanus  in  the  sovereignty,  and  appointed  Antipater  to  be  pro- 
curator, or  collector  of  taxes,  for  Judssa. 

,  Q  Antipater  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Pre- 
48-40*  suming  on  the  incapacity  of  Hyrcanus  and  protection  of 
Rome,  he  appointed  his  elder  son  Phasael  to  be  governor  of  Judaaa, 
and  his  younger  son  Herod  to  be  governor  of  Galilee.  The  Great 
Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  in  vain  protested  against  this  usurpation 
of  authority,  and  equally  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  ar- 
rogance of  Herod.  Their  efforts  were  neutralized  by  the  timidity 
of  Hyrcanus  and  the  constant  devotion  of  the  Herodians  to  the 
Romans.  After  the  second  triumvirate  had  overthrown  the  assassins 
of  CaBsar  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  passed  into  Asia^  to 
effect  a  new  settlement  of  affiiirs.  The  Jewish  party  once  more 
actively  intrigued  against  the  Herodians.  They  destroyed  Anti- 
pater by  poison.  They  loudly  complained  to  Antony  of  the  usurp- 
ations of  Herod  and  Phasael.  But  Antony  had  already  been 
gained  over  by  the  timely  subsidies  of  Herod ;  and  he  not  only 
confirmed  Phasael  and  Herod  in  their  authority,  but  confided  all 
the  affairs  of  Palestine  to  their  administration. 

But  a  new  rival  rose  up  against  the  Herodians  in  the 

B.  C.  40.  ,  *      o 

person  of  Antigonus.     This  Antigonus  was  the  surviving 
son  of  that  unfortunate  Aristobulus  II.,  who  had  been  carried  pri- 
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soner  to  Borne,  and  who,  with  his  son  Alexander,  had  perished  in 
the  civil  wars,  of  Csesar  and  Pompey.  Antigonua  had  been  support* 
ed  by  the  Jewish  party,  but  defeated  by  Herod.  At  this  juncture, 
however,  he  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  a  formidable  army  of 
Parthians. 

Far  away  in  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Ehorassan,  the  mail* 
clad  Parthian  horsemen  had  established  an  independent  empire,  by 
wresting  from  the  declining  power  of  the  Seleucidaa  aU  their  terri- 
tories from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  After  the  overihrow  of  Mithridates, 
the  Parthians  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans.  They 
utterly  destroyed  Orassus  and  his  army  in  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia; and  were  now  pouring  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  for 
plunder  and  revenge.  Antigonus  promised  these  terrible  war- 
riors 1000  talents  in  money  and  500  Jewish  women,  if  they 
would  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Hyroanus.  The  terms 
were  accepted.  Antigonus,  supported  by  Jews  and  Parthians, 
fought  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  There  the  struggle  was  bloody  and 
protracted.  At  length  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  fell  by  treachery 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians.  Phasael  committed  suicide. 
Hyrcanus  was  deprived  of  his  ears,  in  order  to  incapacitate  him 
from  filling  the  office  of  high-priest.  Herod,  however,  escaped 
to  Egypt,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Rome. 

Antigonus  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea.  ,  ^ 
But  at  Rome  the  second  triumvirate  was  in  the  fulness  of  40— 37- 
its  power,  and  favourably  disposed  towards  Herod.  A  war  against 
the  Parthians  was  the  all-prevailing  idea;  and  Antigonus  was 
their  ally,  whilst  Herod  was  their  deadliest  enemy.  Accordingly, 
the  Roman  senate,  under  the  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavian, 
decreed  the  crown  of  Jud»a  to  Herod,  and  declared  Antigonus  an 
enemy  of  Rome.  Herod  immediately  returned  to  Palestine,  and, 
with  the  assistance.of  the  Romans,  conquered  the  entire  country, 
after  a  three  years'  contest.  Antigonus  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
subsequently  executed  by  the  common  lictor;  and  with  him 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Maccabees. 

Herod  the  Great  was  now  king  of  the  Jews.     He  first     3  ^^ 
crushed  the  Jewish  party  by  the  massacre  of  the  Sanhe-    37—4- 
drin ;    and  then  reigned  for  thirty-four  years  in    comparative 
tranquillity,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Rome.     But  his 
seeming  prosperity  is  strangely  contrasted  with  his  domestic 
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miseiy.  His  public  life  was  a  pageant,  whilst  his  domestic  life 
was  a  tragedy.  His  temper,  naturally  cruel,  ungovernable,  and 
intensely  jealous,  was  aggravated  by  his  peculiar  position.  He 
was  compelled  to  be  at  once  a  slave  to  Rome,  and  a  tyrant  to  his 
subjects.  Nothing  but  the  most  entire  submission  to  Borne  could 
have  preserved  his  kingdom  from  the  grasp  of  a  Roman  procu- 
rator, and  nothing  but  a  stem  system  of  military  despotism  could 
have  preserved  Judaoa  from  similar  atrocities  to  those  which  had 
been  committed  at  Corcyra  or  at  Rome. 

The  history  of  this  reign  is  the  most  important  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews.  It  forms  the  link  between  Maccabean 
independence  and  Roman  supremacy.  Roman  influences  now 
came  into  immediate  collision  with  Jewish  prejudices.  Then  com- 
menced that  political,  moral,  and  social  revolution  which  could 
only  end  in  the  entire  establishment  of  the  Roman  yoke,  or  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  Above  all,  the  reign  in- 
cludes two  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  one 
infinitely  more  than  the  other.  Shortly  after  its  commencement, 
Augustus  CsDsar  became  emperor  of  Rome.  Shortly  before  its 
termination,  a  child  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end. 

Under  a  system  of  military  despotism,  the  court  is  naturally 
the  centre-point  of  the  history.  But  the  history  of  the  court  of 
Herod  is  a  record  of  the  darkest  vices  and  most  atrocious  crimes. 
The  daring  licentiousness  of  Rome  was  combined  with  the  cruelty, 
the  mendacity,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  OrientaL  The  modern  histo- 
rian may  endeavour  to  unravel  the  web  of  court  intrigues ;  but  to 
the  Jewish  annalist  alone  can  it  be  permitted  to  expose  the  foul 
mysteries  of  that  blood-stained  palace  to  the  light  of  day. 

On  the  accession  of  Herod,  the  Maccabean  family  was  nearly 
extinct.  Aristobulus  II.,  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus, 
were  dead.  A  hapless  pair,  a  brother  and  sister,  alone  survived 
of  all  this  ill-fated  race.  These  were  the  children  of  Alexander, 
son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  by  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  11. 
They  were  young  and  eminently  handsome.  Their  names  were 
Aristobulus  and  Mariamne. 

Herod,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  took  to  wife  the 
beautiful  Mariamne,  and  loved  her  with  aU  the  intensity  of  his 
passionate  nature.  By  the  entreaties  of  Mariamne,  and  infamous 
intrigues  of  her  mother  Alexandra,  he  was  induced  to  appoint  her 
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brother  Aristobulus  to  the  high-priesthood;  he  himself  being 
incapacitated  by  his  IdumsBan  descent  from  filling  the  sacred  office. 
The  peo{>le  were  agitated  to  tears  on  seeing  the  lovely  boy  of 
seventeen,  the  heir  of  their  rightful  princes,  sacrificing  on  the 
national  altar  in  the  splendid  robes  of  his  predecessors.  Herod 
discovered  that  by  promoting  Aristobulus  he  had  raised  up  a 
dangerous  rival,  and  secretly  caused  him  to  be  drowned  whilst 
bathing  in  a  pool.  Alexandra  panted  for  revenge ;  she  immedi- 
ately sent  intelligence  of  the  murder  to  Cleopatra,  who  at  that  time 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  Antony,  and  desired  possession 
of  Judsaa  for  herself.  The  fall  of  Herod  appeared  inevitable ;  but 
he  dexterously  turned  aside  the  danger  by  proceeding  in  person 
to  Antony,  and  winning  him  over  by  immense  bribes  and  re- 
miniscences of  early  fiiendship. 

The  murder  of  Aristobulus  was  but  the  first  act  of  a  terrible 
drama.  Herod  had  by  no  means  been  assured  of  such  complete 
success  with  Antony.  Before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  had  given 
directions  to  his  uncle  Joseph,  that  in  case  Antony  should  put  him 
to  death,  Mariamne  should  be  put  to  death  likewise.  During  his 
absence,  his  sister  Salome,  who  subsequently  proved  the  firebrand 
of  his  family,  was  mortally  ofiEended  by  the  haughtiness  of 
Mariamne ;  and  on  his  return  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
that  Mariamne  had  been  criminally  intimate  with  Joseph.  Herod 
next  discovered  that  Joseph  had  declared  to  Mariamne  the  fatal 
orders  which  he  had  received.  The  betrayal  of  the  secret  seemed 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  In  the  madness  of  his 
jealousy  he  would  have  slain  her  on  the  spot,  but  her  beauty  dis- 
armed him.  He  however  ordered  Joseph  to  immediate  execution, 
and  threw  Alexandra  into  close  confinement. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  new  danger  threatened  Herod.  His 
patron  Antony  was  overthrown  at  Actium,  and  Octavian  became 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  Again  he  prepared  to  meet  the 
danger  by  a  personal  interview.  But  before  his  departure  he  exe- 
cuted the  old  Hyrcanus  II.  lest  he  should  yet  prove  a  rival  to  the 
throne  ;  and  he  likewise  gave  to  an  adherent,  named  Soemus,  the 
same  fatal  direction  concerning  Mariamne  which  he  had  pre- 
viously given  to  Joseph. 

Herod  won  over  Octavian  by  engaging  to  serve  him  as  faith- 
fully as  he  had  previously  served  Antony  ;  and  then  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  his  throne  established  on  a  surer  foundation  than 
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ever.  But  Mariamne  had  again  extorted  the  tkieX  Becret,  and  not 
only  refused  to  receive  his  caresses,  but  loaded  him  with  reproaohea 
for  his  barbarity  to  herself  and  her  relations.  Salome  seized  the 
opportunity  for  charging  Mariamne  with  plotting  the  death  of 
Herod  by  a  poisonous  philtre,  and  again  accusing  her  of  infidelity 
to  her  husband.  Herod  became  furious.  He  directed  that 
Soemus  should  be  immediately  dlspatohed,  and  at  last  reluctantly 
ordered  the  execution  of  Mariamne.  The  injured  queen  met  her 
death  with  the  intrepidity  of  innocence ;  but  the  jealous  violence  of 
her  murderer  was  speedily  followed  by  the  agony  of  remorse. 
Herod  was  haunted  night  and  day  by  the  image  of  his  murdered 
queen,  and  neither  banquetings  nor  revelries  could  banish  fond 
remembrances.  Henceforth  an  indelible  gloom  settled  upon  his 
soul,  only  to  be  broken  at  intervals  by  wilder  bursts  of  passion 
and  a  more  inordinate  thirst  for  blood. 

Meantime  Judfiea  was  tranquil ;  for  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
national  party  was  kept  down  by  armed  mercenaries.  But  the 
administration  of  Herod,  though  magnificent,  was  opposed  to 
Jewish  prejudices.  He  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem.  He  in- 
stituted horse  and  chariot  races,  and  other  Roman  gamesi  He 
began  to  adorn  his  theatre  with  suits  of  armour,  as  trophies  of 
Caesar's  victories.  The  people  were  strangely  moved.  A  flash  of 
the  old  spirit,  which  a  century  and  a  half  before  had  defied  the 
armies  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  again  kindling  the  nation. 
A  tumult  ensued,  which  was  repressed  with  difficulty.  Next, 
ten  malcontents  conspired  to  assassinate  Herod,  and  were  arrested 
in  the  theatre  with  their  daggers  beneath  their  clothes.  Herod 
found  that  neither  soldiers  nor  spies  were  sufficient  to  ensure  his 
safety.  Accordingly,  he  determined  upon  erecting  new  fortifica* 
tions  and  splendid  public  works.  He  convwted  the  old  palace 
of  the  Maccabees,  which  commanded  the  temple,  into  the  castle 
of  Antonia.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  he  called 
Sebaste.  He  transformed  the  tower  of  Strato,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  into  the  grand  city  and  seaport  which  he  named 
Caesarea.  Aboye  all,  he  sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  national 
party  by  rebuilding  the  old  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  all  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  structure  of  Zerubbabel  had  fallen  into  decay ; 
but  now  the  nation  beheld  with  the  utmost  pride  a  new  and 
splendid  edifice  crowning  the  brow  of  Moriah  with  masses  of 
marble  and  pinnacles  of  gold.    At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
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neglect  other  means  for  acquiring  popularity.  During  a  severe 
famine  he  imported  an  immense  quantity  of  Egyptian  corn  at  his 
own  expense^  and  freely  distributed  it  amongst  the  poorer  Jews. 

But  amidst  the  blaze  of  magnificent  liberality,  the  spirit  of 
the  injured  Mariamne  seemed  to  hover  over  the  palaces  of 
Herod  like  an  avenging  Nemesis.  Two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  had  sprung  from  the  union  of  that  ill-fated  princess 
and  her  barbarous  husband.  The  youths  were  now  verging 
on  manhood.  They  inherited  all  the  beauty  and  misfortunes 
of  their  mother.  Through  her  they  claimed  the  love  of  the 
nation  as  the  descendants  of  the  rightful  line  of  Maccabees; 
through  her  they  excited  the  hatred  of  the  envious  Salome, 
and  at  last  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Herod.  They  had  been 
educated  at  Rome,  in  the  court  of  Augustus  Osesar ;  but  on  their 
return  to  Jerusalem  had  been  received  by  the  national  party  vrith 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Herod  for  awhile  exulted  in  their  popu- 
larity. But  Salome,  and  indeed  all  who  had  urged  the  execution 
of  Mariamne,  sickened  at  their  praises.  They  insinuated  to  He- 
rod that  the  young  men  regarded  him  as  the  murderer  of  their 
mother,  and  were  already  burning  for  revenge.  Herod  hesitated 
to  adopt  harsh  measures.  He  first  introduced  Antipater,  an  elder 
son  by  his  first  wife  Doris,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  sons  of  Ma- 
riamne.. But  by  so  doing  he  only  raised  up  another  deadly  enemy 
both  against  them  and  against  himself.  'Antipater  hated  the 
sons  of  Mariamne  with  peculiar  malignity,  as  the  ofiEspring  of 
his  mother's  successful  rival.  He  eagerly  entered  into  aU  the  plots 
of  Salome  and  her  brother  Pheroras.  Letters  were  forged  and 
accusations  were  invented.  The  court  was  crowded  with  spies,  and 
filled  with  gloom,  suspicion,  and  distrust.  Herod  was  at  last  worked 
up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy.  Augustus.interfered,  but  in  vain ;  the  fury 
of  the  jealous  king  could  only  be  allayed  by  blood.  The  two 
young  men  were  brought  before  a  special  tribunal,  at  which  the 
Soman  governors  of  Syria  presided.  A  verdict  of  condemnation 
was  extorted  by  the  vehemence  of  Herod,  and  the  brothers  were 
strangled.  Well  might  Augustus  exclaim,  that  he  would  rather 
be  one  of  Herod's  swine,  than  one  of  his  sons. 

But  the  crime  was  speedily  avenged.  The  plotters,  in  their 
alarm  lest  their  intrigues  should  be  discovered,  began  to  conspire 
against  Herod  himself.  At  this  moment  Pheroras  died,  and  then 
the  horrible  secret  came^to  light,— -»that  Antipater,  for  whom 
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Herod  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  children,  had 
plotted  with  Pheroras  to  poison  his  &ther,  in  order  to  secure  and 
accelerate  his  own  succession.  Herod,  however,  concealed  for 
awhile  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  Antipater  was  returning 
from  Rome,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  intrigues,  the  removal 
of  his  rivals,  and  his  own  speedy  inheritance  of  the  throne.  He 
landed  at  Caesarea  unconscious  of  his  danger ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
reached  Jerusalem  when  he  was  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of 
Herod.  The  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  Aill  and  conclusive,  and  his 
condemnation  was  shortly  followed  by  his  execution. 

A  far  more  terrible  retribution  awaited  the  aged  tyrant.  His 
mental  anguish  was  aggravated  by  physical  torment  and  the  dis- 
affection of  his  subjects.  A  disease,  at  once  loathsome  and  ago- 
nising, preyed  upon  his  vitals.  The  national  party  chose  the 
opportunity  for  committing  a  daring  act  of  rebellion.  He  had 
affixed  a  large  golden  eagle,  the  image  and  symbol  of  the  Ro- 
man supremacy,  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Moriah  ;  and  a  band  of  enthusiasts  conspired  to  pull  down 
the  idolatrous  and  insulting  emblem.  Herod  ordered  the  ring- 
leaders to  be  burned  alive,  but  was  soon  aroused  by  far  more  dan- 
gerous rumours.  A  band  of  holy  sages  appeared  suddenly  from 
the  far  East,  inquiring  for  an  infant  king  of  the  Jews  to  whom 
they  might  pay  homage  and  adoration.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
reported  that  at  Bethlehem  had  been  bom  that  Messiah  whom 
the  prophets  had  foretold,  and  who  was  to  rule  the  people  Israel. 
The  venerable  Magi  and  the  infant  Jesus  were  preserved  from  his 
jealous  wrath  by  warnings  from  on  high ;  but  the  dying  despot 
satiated  his  thirst  for  blood  by  ordering  the  massacre  of  all  the 
infants  in  Bethlehem.  Meantime  his  paroxysms  of  pain  threw 
him  into  a  still  wilder  frenzy.  He  ordered  the  principal  Jews  to 
be  imprisoned  in  his  theatre,  and  directed  that  they  should  be 
slain  immediately  after  his  own  death,  in  order  that  mourners 
might  not  be  wanting  at  his  ftineral.  Next  in  excruciating  agony 
he  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  At  last  death  relieved  him  from 
his  tortures,  and  arrested  his  career  of  blood.  He  died  apparently 
unregretted  by  a  single  member  of  the  family  which  remained 
behind  to  perpetuate  his  crimes. 

B.  c.  4.       Three    sons  of   Herod  —  Archelaus,   Antipas,    and 

—A.  D.  41.  Philip — ^ere  permitted  by  Augustus  to  divide  between 
them  the  dominions  of  their  father ;   but  the  title  of  king  was 
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denied  them.  Archelaus  was  simply  ethnarch  of  JudsDa  and 
Samaria ;  whilst  Antipas  and  Philip  were  entitled  tetrarchs  of 
their  respective  dominions  in  Galilee  and  Persea.  The  two  latter 
retained  their  provinces  throughout  the  whole  period  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  ministry.  Archelaus  was  not  so  fortunate.  The 
nationality  of  the  Jews  was  far  more  intense  in  Judaea  than  in 
Galilee  or  Perasa  ;  and  Jerusalem,  with  its  temple  and  Sanhedrin, 
was  the  head-quarters  of  all  religious  sects  and  political  factions. 
Archelaus  dared  not  govern  mildly,  lest  his  subjects  should  rebel ; 
nor  severely,  lest  he  himself  should  be  deposed  by  CsBsar.  Ten 
years  after  our  Lord's  birth,  he  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Gaul ; 
and  Judaea  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  Roman  pro* 
curators,  of  whom  Pontius  Pilate  is  the  most  celebrated. 

A  few  years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  a  new  change  ^  ^ 
came  over  Palestine.  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  grandson  of  41— 44- 
Herod  and  Mariamne,  was  permitted,  by  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Caligula,  to  reign  over  the  whole  of  Palestine  vrith  the  title  of 
king.  Agrippa  I.  was  popular  amongst  the  Jews,  but  a  violent 
persecutor  of  the  Christian  church.  He  beheaded  St.  James  the 
elder,  and  cast  St.  Peter  into  prison.  At  length,  having  blasphe- 
mously permitted  the  people  to  address  him  as  a  god,  he  was 
smitten  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  died  eaten  up  by  worms. 

Palestine  then  again  fell  into  the  grasp  of  a  Boman  ^  ^^ 
procurator,  whilst  the  superintendence  of  ecclesiastical  44'~7o. 
affiiira  was  given  to  Agrippa  II.,  son  of  Agrippa  I.  The  grinding 
tyranny  of  successive  procurators  excited  the  national  hatred 
against  the  Romans  to  the  highest  pitch.  All  excepting  Festus — 
the  same  who  admitted  St.  Paul's  appeal  to  Caesar — were  avaricious 
and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  At  last,  under  the  procuratorship  of 
Floras,  this  hatred  reached  its  climax.  His  rapacity  drove  the 
nation  frantic.  He  even  shared  the  plunder  of  the  murderous 
banditti  who  infested  the  country,  and  at  last,  whilst  zealots  and 
false  prophets  called  upon  the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  heathen,  he  systematically  endeavoured  to  foment  such  a 
general  insurrection  as  should  conceal  his  own  misdeeds  from  the 
eye  of  Caesar.  Under  pretence  of  a  riot  at  Caesarea,  he  marched- 
to  Jerusalem,  and  permitted  the  soldiers  to  plunder  the  city  and 
murder  all  they  met.  He  even  scourged  and  crucified  Jews  who 
were  Roman  citizens. 

Then  the  fire  of  rebellion,  which  had  so  long  smouldered  in 
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ashes,  burst  into  flames.  Agrippa  II.  and  the  leaders  of  the  more 
moderate  Jewish  party  attempted  to  mediate,  but  in  vain.  The 
war  party  of  zealots  and  patriots  rose  in  every  city,  and  engaged 
in  desperate  oonflicts  with  the  Roman  soldiers  and  with  all  who 
belonged  to  the  Boman  party.  In  Jerusalem  they  took  the  castle 
of  Antonia,  and  put  the  Boman  garrison  to  the  sword.  The 
prefect  of  Syria  marched  an  army  into  Palestine  to  crush  the 
rebellion,  but  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  rising  of  the  Jews  was 
then  formally  organized ;  and  the  country  was  divided  into  four 
provinces,  each  having  a  Jewish  governor  of  its  own. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion  called  for  the  immediate 
and  direct  interference  of  Rome.  Kero  was  emperor.  He  invested 
Vespasian  with  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Syria,  and  de- 
spatched Titus,  son  of  Vespasian,  to  command  the  forces  in  Egypt, 
and  lead  them  into  Palestine.  Vespasian  descended  from  the  north 
into  Galilee,  with  an  overwhelming  army  of  60,000  men.  His 
advance  spread  universal  alarm,  and  every  Jew  who  could  escape 
from  Galilee  fled  to  Jerusalem.  At  CsBsarea  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  tidings  of  the  profoundest  importance.  Nero  was 
dead,  and  within  a  few  months  had  been  followed  to  the  grave  by 
two  of  his  successors.  The  army  heard  that  Vitellius  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  were  greatly  dissatisfied.  The  leading 
officers  desired  that  Vespasian  should  be  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  Rome,  and  left  Titus 
in  command  of  the  legions. 

Meantime  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  wretchedness,  profligacy^ 
and  blood.  Eleazar,  at  the  head  of  the  Zealots,  occupied  the 
temple.  Ananus,  the  high  priest,  at  the  head  of  the  more  mode- 
rate party,  besieged  the  Zealots.  A  force  of  Idumeans  came  to 
assist  the  Zealots,  and,  during  a  night  of  earthquake  and  tempest 
obtained  admittance  into  the  city.  The  high  priest  was  slain,  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  Zealots  and  their  new  allies  was  glutted  in 
the  blood  of  multitudes.  Then  Simon  of  Gerasa,  with  another 
band  of  desperadoes,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  driving  back  the  Zealots  into  the  temple  obtained  possession 
of  the  whole  city.  Subsequently  the  Zealots  split  into  two  parties, 
and  thus  three  factions  were  in  perpetual  conflict  with  each  other, 
night  and  day.  Eleazar,  with  one  ferocious  band,  seized  the 
highest  battlement  of  the  temple ;  there  he  was  besieged  by  John 
of  Gischala,  who,  with  the  other  band,  occupied  the  temple  courts. 
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John  in  his  turn  was  besieged  by  Simon  of  Gerasa,  who  held  the 
city.  But  during  all  this  time  the  unhappy  citizens  were  most 
horribly  handled  by  every  party,  and  all  Jerusalem  resembled  a 
vast  den  of  robbers. 

Titus  still  delayed  the  advance  of  his  legions.  But  now 
the  Passover  was  at  hand.  Fresh  multitudes  of  Jews  from 
every  part  of  Palestine  poured  into  Jerusalem.  Suddenly  the 
Roman  eagles  surrounded  the  devoted  city;  then  the  terrible 
{amine  began.  Massacre,  hunger,  and  pestilence  £Glled  the  streets. 
Thousands  of  bodies  contaminated  the  air.  Parents  and  children 
fought  like  fiends  for  morsels  of  food.  Death  droopped  his  dark 
wings  over  wailing  and  despair,  horror  and  unutterable  woe.  But 
still  the  starving  maniacs  who  manned  the  heights  of  Zion  and 
Moriah  sullenly  refused  to  surrender.  At  last  the  temple  was  set 
on  fire  and  taken  by  storm.  Titus  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain 
the  fury  of  the  flames.  The  sacred  edifice  became  a  heap  of 
ashes.  The  victorious  eagles  were  soon  planted  on  TAon;  and 
thus  perished  the  nationality  of  the  Jews. 

A  few  months  longer  and  a  triumphant  procession  accompanied 
the  chariots  of  Titus  and  Yespasian  through  the  streets  of  the 
imperial  city;  there,  amidst  an  endless  array  of  veteran  le- 
gions and  wretched  captives,  amidst  the  gorgeous  representations 
of  vanquished  cities,  and  all  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  a  Eoman 
triumph,  were  borne  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  and  the  temple  roll  of  the  book  of  the  law.  Onward  the 
pi^eant  passed  to  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  with  it  passed  away  the 
last  hope  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  a  nation  liefer  to  be  restor- 
ed to  Zion,  until  the  Delivers  shall  turn  awc^  the  ungodliness 
from  Jacob,  and  the  Axlness  of  the  Gbntiles  be  converted  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah. 


c  2 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RABBINIC  AUTHORITIES, 

ABBAHOBD  ALPHABBTICALLT, 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  ITCAUL,  D.D., 

CAXon  oy  n.  ¥awb,  axd  psorxMOE  or  bsbekw,  kimoib  oollkob,  lohbox. 


Thb  direct  yalue  of  Prideaux'a  Connection  as  a  treasure-house  of 
information  on  subjects  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  divinity,  is  proved  by  the  number  of  editions  which  it  has 
passed  through,  and  the  place  which  it  still  holds  in  the  lists  of  books 
recommended  to  candidates  for  orders.  For  a  long  season  it  served, 
almost  alone,  as  "  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;*'  and  from  its  containing  the  history  of  the  period  between  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation  and  the  beginning  of  the  New, 
as  well  as  the  most  necessary  topics  of  '^  an  Introduction,"  cannot  be 
superseded  by  any  of  the  elaborate  works  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
latter  branch  of  theological  science.  The  collateral  benefit  is,  however, 
perhaps  still  greater.  Dr.  Prideaux,  being  bom  in  the  year  1648,  be- 
longs to  that  profoundly  learned  school  of  English  theology  adorned 
by  the  names  of  Walton,  Hyde,  Hody,  Fococke,  Lightfoot,  Selden, 
Stillingfleet,  Fell,  Beveridge,  Pearson,  Bull,  Kidder,  and  all  that  mighty 
host  of  literary  giants  who  laid  deep  and  wide  the  foundations  of  eccle- 
siastical and  oriental  literature.  Frideaux's  book  has  all  the  superiority 
and  excellence  of  that  school.  It  is  an  example  and  specimen  of  pro- 
found and  varied  reading  and  scholarship,  and  is  therefore  not  merely 
a  compendium  of  information  convenient  to  the  student,  but  by  laying 
open  to  him  the  sources,  the  knowledge  of  whose  existence  is  the  first 
condition  to  becoming  learned,  an  introduction  to  learning  itself. 

But  to  profit  by  the  references,  the  student  must  know  how  and 
where  to  turn  to  them.  To  assist  him  in  this  investigation,  so  far  as 
the  rabbies  are  concerned,  and  to  facilitate  a  further  acquaintance  with 
their  literature,  a  short  outline  of  its  history  is  now  given,  together 
with  an  alphabetic  index  of  the  principal  rabbinic  works  and  writers  to 
which  Prideaux  refers.  The  chief  authorities  for  this  compilation  are 
Wolf,  De  Eossi,  Jost,  and  Zunz.    The  former  are  well  known.    Of  the 
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two  latter,  still  living,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  for  diligence  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  their  subject  in  all  its  details  they  are  worthy  of 
being  named  together  with  the  former. 

The  cessation  of  inspiration  did  not  inyolve  a  long  hiatus  in  the 
literature  of  the  Jews.  Their  schools  of  learning  lived  through  all  po- 
litical vicissitudes  and  revolutions.  Immediately  connected  with  their 
reb'gion,  they  could  not  be  extinguished  by  Greek  conquest,  Syrian 
tyranny,  or  Boman  vengeance.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  some 
degree  changed  the  localities,  but  produced  scarcely  a  temporary  pause 
in  the  lectures  of  the  rabbinic  schools.  In  the  Holy  Land  the  schools 
of  Jamnia,'  Lydda,  Fekiin,  Bani-Brak,  Sepphoris,  and  Tiberias  were 
soon  filled  with  the  disciples  of  the  wise  men,  and  continued  famous 
for  centuries ;  whilst  in  Babylon,  the  academies  of  Nahardea,  Sora,  and 
Pombeditha,*  competed  with  the  rabbies  of  Palestine  in  learning  and 
diligence,  and  continued  their  labours  until  almost  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.    Dr.  Zunz  makes  seven  epochs  in  the  history  of  Jewish 

* 

learning.  The  two  first,  from  Ezra  to  the  erection  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
300  years ;  the  third,  210  years,  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple ;  thence 
to  the  compilation  of  the  Mishua  150  years  ;  250  more  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Gemara ;  270  to  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Geonim  ;  the 
last,  including  230  years,  to  B.  Sherira  and  Kalir.  Considering  this 
period  in  a  more  general  point  of  view,  he  distinguishes  three  great 
periods :  Ist,  That  of  the  Scribes  or  Sopherim ;  2nd,  The  Misnic^ 
Talmudic  period ;  drd,  The  Gheonic  period.  In  addition  to  the  last  books 
of  the  canon,  he  reckons  as  the  productions  of  the  first  period,  the 
sayings  of  the  men  of  the  great  S3magogue,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Jewish  Prayers,  and  many  Hagadahs,'  and  interpretations  preserved 
in  later  compilations.  To  the  second  period  he  ascribes  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  apocryphal  books,  numerous  Hagadahs  in  the  writings  of 
Philoy  JosephuB,  and  the  more  ancient  Baraithas,^  the  eldest  Targums, 

*  Written  alio,  Ja&eh,  and  Jabneh. 

'  Otbo  HiHoria  Doctoram  Misnieorum,  p.  99,  100.  Joet  Geacliichte  der  Itracliten, 
▼ol.  iii.  i89t  199,  259.  Ligbtfoot,  Cborograpb.  chapten  xt.  zotI.,  with  the  addition  on 
I  Cor.  ziv.    BttxtorTs  Tiberias,  chapters  ir. — yii. 

*  The  two  great  subjects  occupying  the  Tabnud,  are  Balachah  and  Hagadah.  Halo- 
eAak  is  the  commandment  receired  from  Moses,  and  baring  the  authority  of  law.  Ho- 
ffodah  comprehends  all  manner  of  legend  andnarratiTC,  including  also  the  free  interpret- 
ation and  i4>pUcation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  former  applies  especially  to  the  Miahna, 
to  each  paragraph  of  which  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  title  Halachah  is  prefixed. 
See  Pinner's  Translation  of  B*rachoth,  Einleitung  in  den  Talmud,  at  the  banning. 
Compare  Zunz  Gottesdienstliche  Yortr^  der  Juden,  p.  42.  Waehner*a  Antiq.  Heb. 
Tol.  I  p.  534. 

*  BartUiha  means  exotic,  and  is  applied  to  the  MUhnat  not  included  in  the  collection 
of  R.  Judah  the  Saint  (see  the  article  Mishna).  These  usually  begin  with  the  formulas 
ys^'y  vn-  • '  .'ort  ion.  K*«3n  which  the  Jewish  teachers  translate  **  The  Baraitha  goes,  or 
says.*'  Zuns,  p.  49.  Waehtter,  toI.  i.  p.  pS.  Buxtorf  Lexicon  Talmud,  col.  348,  and 
3600— 261 1. 
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the  sajings  of  the  heads  of  the  Saohedrm,  the  allegorieB  of  the  Ther*- 
peutffiy  the  elements  of  the  oral  law,  the  Targoms  of  Onkelos  and  Joni^ 
than,  and  fragments  of  poetry  and  interpretation  preserved  in  more 
modem  hooks;  the  ordering  of  the  prayers  and  benedictions,  the 
Mishna,  and  the  chief  contents  of  the  Toeephtas,'  and  the  elder  Mid- 
rashim,  the  books  Juchasin  and  Megilloth  Chaaidim,  the  elder  Megil- 
lath  Taanith,  Seder  Olam,  the  thirty-two  Middoth,  the  forty-nine 
Middoth,  the  eldest  Masora,  &c.,  and  the  first  attempts  at  astronomy 
and  Cabbala.  The  third  great  period  is  subdivided  into  the  sixth  and 
seventh  minor  epochs.  To  the  former  are  given  the  compilation  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  the  Avoth  of  B.  Nathan,  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  Masora,  the  present  targums  to  the  Hagiographa,  the  Palestine 
targum,  Bereshith  Bubbah,  Midrash  Echa,  Vajikra  Babbah,  Pesikta, 
and  portions  of  younger  collections,  e.  g,  Midrash  Esther.  To  the 
seventh  period  belong  the  greater  portion  of  the  later  Midrashim,  and 
numerous  Hagadahs  of  all  classes,  the  eldest  writings  on  Cabbala,  the 
Tract  Sopherim,  the  renewed  study  of  the  Halachah  by  the  Ghions,  the 
activity  of  the  Feitanas,  the  elder  orders  of  Prayer,  the  recommencement 
of  scientific  activity,  the  oldest  commentaries,  the  perfection  and  gra- 
dual introduction  of  the  systems  of  vowels  and  accents,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  our  Masora.  Thus,  he  concludes,  the  space  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  canon  and  the  beginning  of  European  Jewish  Litera- 
ture is  not  a  desert  whose  sudden  appearances,  Talmud,  Midrash,  Tar- 
gum, Masora,  Cabbalah,  rather  frighten  than  guide  the  wanderer ;  but 
an  immense  course  of  gradual  development,  covered  with  numerous 
works  and  ruins,  the  witnesses  of  ardent  passions,  conflicting  interests, 
and  soul-inspiring  thought.' 

This  last  period  of  Oriental- Jewish  literature  is  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, because  of  the  influence  which  it  was  destined,  by  means  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  exercise  on  Christian 
theology.  Within  this  period  the  scientific  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage commenced,  and  was  SQpn  cultivated  with  success  as  well  as  dili- 
gent zeal.  Gkummarians  and  lexicographers  arose  in  rapid  succession, 
and  commentaries  founded  upon  grammatic  principles  appeared,  the 
effects  of  which  have  not  yet  ceased,  perhaps  not  yet  been  fully  deve- 
loped. B.  Saadiah  Gku)n  of  Pithom  (Faiume)  in  Egypt,  bom  892,  was 
the  first  to  enter  on  this  course.  Most  of  his  grammatical  works  are 
lost,  but  the  titles  are  preserved  in  citations  by  himself  and  later 
writers,  and  even  some  of  these  are  of  use  to  settle  some  points  in  the 

*  ToHphita^  addition,  the  title  of  one  important  class  of  Baraithaa,  of  which  the  most 
fitmons  anthors  are  R.  Chiya  and  R.  Hoshaia.  The  former  contemporary^  the  latter 
disciple,  of  R.  Judah  the  Saint.    Zuiw,  p.  49^     Waehner,  p.  307. 

*  Zunz,ibid.  p.  304—308. 
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history  of  Hebrew  grammar,  as  the  book  concerning  Dagesh  and 
Bapheh,  and  that  on  Punctuation.  The  books  themselres  would  no  * 
doubt  throw  much  light  upon  that  most  obscure  subject,  the  origin  of 
the  points  and  accents.^  The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  his 
successors  is  preserved  bj  Aben  Ezra.  After'  Saadiah,  he  reckons 
It.  Adonim  ben  Tamim,  the  Babylonian,  B.  Jehudah  ben  Karish,  Mena^ 
chem  ben  Seruk,'  the  Spaniard ;  Adonim  Hallevi,  called  also  Bonash 
ben  Librat,  B.  Judah  Chaiug  of  Fez,  Hai  the  Gku)n,  Jonah  ben  Ghin- 
nach :  Solomon  ben  Ghibirol,  Samuel,  hannagid,  Moses  ben  G^katelia, 
David  hadayan  ben  Hager,  Judah  ben  Balan,  Isaac  ben  Jasus,  Levi 
ben  Attalan,  the  last  eight  all  Spaniards.  This  conclusion  of  the  list 
shows  that  Jewish  literature  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 
and  with  them  it  continued,  until  they  were  driven  from  Spain,  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Beformation.^  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  and  the  16th  century  Italy  was  the  home  of  Jewish  learning.^ 
There  the  great  printing  establishments  of  Bomberg  and  the  Soncinos 
supplied  the  materials  of  learning,  and  there  Abarbanel,  Elias  Levita, 
Obadiah  Sefomo,  Archevolti,  Di  Pomis,  Azariah  de  Bossi,  and  others 
flourished.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  passed  to  the  Christians,  the  literature  of  the  Jews  became 
less  valuable,  and  Zunz  himself  complains  of  the  long  pause  that  was 
terminated  by  Mendelsohn.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  Jews 
have  again  applied  themselves  to  philological  study,  and  the  labours  of 
Jost,  Zunz,  Heinemann,  Bapoport,  Geiger,  Dukes,  Pinner,  Fiirst,  Ben- 
fey,  Munk,  &e.  Ac.,  are  such  as  to  command  the  attention  of  all  who 
devote  themselves  to  Hebrew,  Babbinic,  and  Oriental  literature. 

ABA.SBAKXL  [or  as  some  vmte,  ABBABAmBii,  or  Abravanbli],  Don 
Isaac,  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  modem  Judaism  can  boast,  viras 
bom  in  the  year  1437  in  Lisbon;  claims  descent  from  the  family  of 
David ;  was  equally  great  as  a  statesman  and  a  divine :  held  office  un- 
der Alphonso  v.,  king  of  Portugal :  and  when  obliged  to  flee  from  that 
country,  found  employment  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  Driven 
thence  along  with  his  countrymen,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  subse- 

>  Literatar-Historische  Mittheflangen  Hber  die  iQtesten  Helirauchen  Exegeten,  Gram- 
matiker  und  Lexicographen,  von  Leopold  Dukes,  p.  37.  This  is  the  second  Toluine  of 
••  Beitriige  Zur  Oeschichte  der  aterten  Auslegung  und  Sprackerlarung  des  Alten  Testa- 
mentes  ron  Heinrich  Eirald  und  Leopold  Dukes.    Stuttgart,  1844. 

*  For  Ewald's  opinion  of  Saadish's  Arabic  translations,  see  vol.  i.,  in  which  he  also 
treats  the  philological  labours  of  Judahb.  Karish,  Chaiug,  Jonah,  and  Tanchum. 

'  In  the  second  Yolnme,  Dukes  giTes  the  Preface  to  M.  B.  Seruk*s  Lexicon,  and  some 
Extracts  from  a  Berlin  MS.,  and  three  Tracts  of  R.  Judah  Chaiug,  i.  On  the  Quiescent 
Letters ;  a.  On  the  Verbs,  y^ar ;  3.  On  the  Punctuation. 

*  For  the  labours  of  the  Rabbios  in  Italy  and  France,  and  the  authors  of  the  Jewish 
Hjuitts,  see  Zunx,  loc.  cit.  p.  363—399. 

*  Jost  Oeschichte,  toI.  yiii.  194 — aoo. 
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queutlj  AlphonBO,  accepted  his  Bervioes :  died  at  Venice,  1508,  iu  the 
7l8t  year  of  his  age.     His  published  works  ■^^"^ — ' 

1.  Commeniary  io  the  PtnUUeuek^  folio, 
Tenice,  1579,  HanoTer,  17 10. 

2.  Commentary  to  the  Historieal  Booke 
(in  prophetas  priores).  Best  edition,  with- 
out date  or  place,  but  conjectured  by  De 
Rowi  to  be  Pesaro,  151 1,  or  1512. 

3.  Commentary  to  the  Prophet*  (in  pro- 
phetas  po6teriore«),  Pesaro,  15x0.  A  great 
part  of  the  Commentary  to  the  minor  pro- 
phets has  been  translated  into  Latin. 

4.  Commentary  to  Daniel^  with  the  title 
Mayene  ha-yeshuah^  4to,  155 1,  and  Am- 
sterdam, 1647 ;  translated  into  Latin  by 
Buxtorf  the  son,  and  published  with  a  re- 
futation by  CarpzoTi  Hulsiua,  and  Vare- 
nius. 

5.  Jfashmia  Yeshuah,  4to,  1526,  pro- 
bably in  Salonichi ;  Amsterdam,  1644  ; 
Offenbach,  1767.     A  controversial  inter- 


pretation of  the  chief  prophecies  relftting 
to  the  Messiah,  translated  by  Maijiia»  with 
the  title  Pnteo  Sabttie,  Francfort  on  the 
Maine,  17 11. 

6.  Roah  Amanahf  small  folio,  Constanti- 
nople, 1505.  A  Latin  translation  by  Yor- 
stius  entitled  Liber  de  CapiU  Fid^  toge- 
ther with  Maimonides'  Fundamenta  Le^. 

7.  Zevach  Peeaeh,  on  the  Passover,  Con- 
stantinople, 1505. 

8.  Nachalath  Aboth,  or  Avothf  a  com- 
mentary to  the  Pirke  Avoth,  ibid. 

9.  Attereth  Zekenim^  4to,  Sabionetta, 
1557.    Exposition  of  £xod.  xxxiii. 

JO.  Miphaloth  Ehhim,  philosophical 
work  on  Creation,  Venice,  1592. 

11.  TmraM  ha-yeeodoth,  printed  in  8a- 
bionetta,  as  appendix  to  No.  9. 

12.  Tthuvothf  4to,  Yenice,  1574. 


Several  of  his  works  still  remain  imprinted,  and  are  found  in  MS. 
in  various  libraries.  Abarbaners  style  is  rather  lengthy  and  tedious, 
but  his  works  are  of  great  value  in  the  controversy  with  Babbinical 
Jews,  as  his  interpretations  are  original,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfet- 
tered. He  is  particularly  useful  in  combating  the  rationalist  views  of 
Maimonides. 

Aben  Ezba,  Abraham  Ben  Meir,  a  writer  of  universal  genius  and 
varied  learning;  famous  as  a  commentator,  a  theologian,  physician, 
philosopher,  mathematician,  astronomer,  grammarian,  poet,  and  philo- 
logian  ;  whose  works  were  so  highly  valued  by  the  great  Maimonides, 
that  in  a  letter  to  his  son  he  recommends  him  to  read  them  continually 
and  exclusively.  Aben  Ezra  was  bom  in  Toledo.  The  year  of  his  birth 
is  not  more  certain  than  of  his  death,  but  is  supposed  to  be  between 
III  9 — 1 1 25.  A  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  rich  B.  Judah  Hal- 
levi,  the  author  of  the.  book  of  Cosri,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
devoting  himself  to  study  and  learning ;  which  he  pursued  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  long  travels  in  Europe  and  in  the  East.^  He  visited  Eng- 
land in  1 159,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Ehodes,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age.'  His  works,  classed  by  Wolf  under  the  various  heads, — ej^ 
egeticalf  theologicaly  ^ammaHcal,pkilo80phicaly  astrological,  andmaihenut" 
ticalf  and-  various,  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  in  this  sketch.  Thej 
include  the  following  interesting  to  the  student:— 

>  WolfiuB  Bibliotheca  Hebnea,  Part  I.  627  and  scqq.,  and  Part  IV.  p.  879  and  scqq. 
De  Rossi  Disionario  Storico  in  Voc.     Jost.  Oeschichte  der  Israeliten.  toI.  Tii.  p.  90. 
*  Wolfius  Bibl.  Ueb.  p.  i.  71,  seqq.;  !▼.  764.  >  Jost.  vi.  162. 
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I.  This  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  found  in  Bux- 
torfs  and  other  rabbinical  Bibles;  also 
printed  separately ;  of  which  that  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  was  translated  by 
Mtinster,  Lepusculus,  Mercier ;  to  the  first 
five  minor  prophets  by  Mercier  ;  to  Joel 
and  Canticles  by  Genebrard ;  to  Obadiah 
and  Jonah  by  Leusden  and  Pontac ;  to  Na- 
hum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  and 
Malachi,  by  Lund  ;  to  Haggai  by  Abicht; 
to  the  Ftoverbs  by  GiggSBus ;  to  Lamenta- 
tions by  Taylor ;  to  the  first  twelve  Psalms 


by  Paul  Fagius;  to  Isaiah  by  Pellican. 

2.  Jesod  Mora,  aiso  called  Jesod  Hat- 
torah,  according  to  a  MS.  of  De  Bossi's 
written  in  England,  a.d.  1159.  Printed 
at  Constantinople,  1530,  Venice,  1566. 

3.  Jfosnaim,  a  Hebrew  grammar,  print- 
ed at  Venice,  1546. 

4.  Saphah  Berurah,  a  grammatic  work, 
printed  1530. 

5.  Sepher  TBechvth  Halkuhon^  Venice, 
1546.  MSS.  of  his  works,  the  printed  and 
the  unprinted,  are  found  in  the  Bodleian 
and  Oppenheim  libraries. 


Abbahah  BBir  DiOB,  the  firit^  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of 
the  same  name,  a  countryman  and  contemporarj  of  Aben  Ezra; 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centuiy.'  Prideaux  himself  gives 
an  account  of  hb  Sepher  Hakkabbalah  in  the  Preface  to  Part  II. 

Abbahah  ben  Diob,  II.,  of  Pisquera,  the  author  of  "  Ilassagoth," 
or,  Animadversions  on  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides,  in  which 
he  very  freely  censures  bis  rationalistic  tendencies. 

B.  Abbahah  Halleti,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  in  Jerusalem,  author  of  Meshare  Kitrin,  the  Looser  of  Knots, 
which  treats  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  Constantinople,  1J05,  in 
small  4to. 

Abbahah  bek  Sahvel  Zacutha  [Zacutus],  bom  in  Salamanca, 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Sara- 
goasa,  afterwards  Astronomer  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal.  His 
works  are, — 

I.  Juehanm^  GeneaJoffiet  [which  Pri- 
deaux describes  in  the  Preface  to  Part  11.], 
printed  at  Constantinople,  1566,  Cracow, 
1580,  Amsterdam,  17 17.  De  Rossi  states, 
that  the  first  of  these  editions  has  many 
passages  relating  to  Christians,  subee- 
qoentlj  omitted. 

Albo,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  Spanish  rabbi,  who  took  part  in  the 
disputation  with  Jerome  De  Sancta  Fide  in  141 2,  and  died  1430.  His 
famous  book  is  the  Sepher  Ikkarim,  or  Book  of  Fundamental  Principles^ 
whence  he  is  called  by  the  Jews  Bcud  Ikkarim,  It  is  a  controversial 
work  for  Judaism  and  against  Christianity.  It  is,  however,  more  use- 
ful to  the  latter,  as,  though  he  denies  that  faith  in  the  Messiah  is  a 
fundamental  article  of  Judaism,  he  clearly  shows  that  the  Mosaic  law 
is  not  necessarily  of  perpetual  obligation.  It  was  printed  by  Soncino, 
i486.  This  edition  contains  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  part, 
particularly  directed  against  Christianity,  and  omitted  in  later  editions. 

t  Wolfitts  BibL  Heb.  p.  i.  39. 


3.  AitrwMmy^  in  MS. 

3.  Perpetual  Ahnanao. 

4.  Betk   arbaim    IS'Sma,   astrological 
book. 

5.  MaUok  hannephe$h. 

6.  Supplement  to  the  Aruch,  said  to 
exist  in  MS.  in  Damascus. 


xlii  h'caul's  accouvt  or  BABBnao  authobtties. 

Atobath,  tbe  full  title  is  0*^135  DV  T)T03l  ^^  Service  of  the 

Day  of  Atonement^  the  eighth  Treatise  in  the  eighth  book  of  Maimo- 
nides  Yad  Hachazakah. 

AzABiAH,  B.  Asanas  de  Bubeis,  or  De  Bossi,  a  learned  Italian  rabbi 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Mantua,  lired  at  Ferrara  ;^  studied 
not  only  his  national  literature,  but  the  best  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek 
authors,  the  latter  in  translations.    His  famous  work  is, 

Meor  Enaimy  Light  ofihd  Eye$^  eztractfl  of  which  hare  bean  translated  by  Von- 
tiu«,  Buxtorf^  Meyer. 

Baba  Bathba,^  the  last  gate.  The  third  Tract  of  the  fourth  great 
division  of  the  Talmud,  called  vpW  "  Injuries."  The  first  is  Bdba 
XatMf  the  first  gate ;  the  second,  Baba  Metzia^  the  second  gate;  the 
third,  Baha  Batkra, 

Bahib,  a  cabbalistic  book,  ascribed  to  Nechuniah  ben  Kanah,  a 
disciple  of  B.  Johannan  ben  Zaccai,  and  teacher  of  the  famous  B. 
Akiba.  This,  if  right,  would  give  the  book  a  very  high  antiquity, 
placing  it  at  the  latest  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century.  There  are, 
however,  strong  reasons  for  doubting  its  genuineness.  A  part  of  it 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  i6ji ;  Berlin,  1706.  MSS.  exist  in  several 
libraries,  that  of  De  Bossi  contains  two. 

BBKJAMiy  OF  TuDELA,  a  Celebrated  rabbi  and  traveller  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  undertook  a  journey  through  the  three  quarters 
of  the  globe  in  the  year  1 160,  and  returned  in  1 173.  His  book  entitled 
Massaoth  was  printed  first  in  Constantinople,  1543,  and  frequently 
since,  with  a  translation  by  Arias  Montanus,  Antwerp,  1575  ;  by  TEm- 
pereur,  1663.  In  1784  an  English  translation  appeared.  Asher  has 
also  republished  it  lately  with  an  English  translation. 

Bbbeshith  Babba,  an  allegorical,  unconnected  sort  of  exposition 
or  commentary  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  called  by  the  Jews  Bereshith. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the  five 
Megilloth,  together  called  Babboth,  which  were  probably  written  at 
various  times  by  the  doctors  of  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  They 
contain  many  important  expositions  of  texts,  and  throw  much  light  on 
the  doctrines  and  theology  of  the  more  ancient  rabbies.  The  first  and 
rarest  edition  is  that  of  Constantinople,  151 2. 

Beth  Habbeohibah,  the  House  of  Choice,  the  title  of  the  first 
treatise  of  the  eighth  book  of  Maimonides*  Yad  hachazakah,  referring 
to  the  temple,  of  which  Louis  Capellus  has  given  extracts  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Polyglott  Bible, 

>  Woiti.944;  iii.  871. 

•  SnrenhuBitu'  Mishna,  Part  ir.  p.  157.    Be  Yoisin  obsenrat  in  ProcBinium  Pugionla 
fidei,  WolU  Bibl.  Heb.  p.  ii.  703. 
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B*BAGHOTHy  BeneclietioMy  tbe  first  Tract  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Miahna.  The  first  chapter,  together  with  the  G^mara  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  George  Eliezer  Edzard.  A  French  translation  of  the 
whole  tract  recently  by  the  Abbe  Chiarini.  A  still  more  important 
translation  in  German  was  published  by  Dr.  Pinner,  Berlin,  1842,  with 
the  original  texts  and  commentaries ;  a  work  of  which^  whether  it  be 
considered  with  regard  to  ability,  fidelity,  diligence,  learning,  or  typo- 
graphy, it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  original  Hebrew  of 
this  tract  may  be  easily  had  separately  at  a  Jewish  bookseller's. 

Chaxdee  Pasaphba.se,  see  Taignm. 

Eliab  Lettta,  a  man  who  was  a  public  bene&ctor  to  his  contem- 
poraries, both  by  his  writings  and  oral  instruction,  and  whose  name  will 
always  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature,  aa  having 
mainly  contributed  to  the  reTival  of  Hebrew  studies.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  he  was  bom  at  Neustadt,  near  Niimberg.  De  Bossi, 
however,  concludes  &om  a  passage  in  one  of  his  books  that  Venice  was 
his  native  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  by  the  same  writer  fixed  to 
1472.  In  1J04,  he  was  a  public  teacher  at  Padua;  in  1J09,  after  the 
storming  and  plundering  of  the  city,  in  which  he  lost  all  his  property, 
he  went  to  Venice.  In  15 12  he  went  to  Bome,  where  he  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  Cardinal  Egidio,  in  whose  house  he  lived  thirteen 
years,  during  ten  of  which  he  instructed  him  in  Hebrew.  After  the 
plundering  of  this  city  in  1J27,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  lived 
until  I J40,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  Isny  from  PaiJ  Fagius. 
He  died  at  Venice,  1549,  aged  77.    His  chief  works  are, — 


I.  Biur,  an  ezposition  of  the  grammar 
of  Moses  Kimchi,  Pesaro,  1508,  translated 
by  Miiniter. 

s.  BackuTf  Hebrew  Grammar.  Rome, 
1517,  also  translated  bj  Munster. 

3.  Ha-harchavah ;  on  the  Irregular 
Verbs.  Home,  15 18.  Translated  by  Miins- 
tcr. 

4.  Turn  Taam;  on  tbe  Accents.  Ve- 
nice, 1538. 

5.  Moioreth  hamwuuorahs  critical  on 
the  Sacred  Text,  and  Writers  of  the  Ca- 


non. Venice,  1538.  The  anther's  most 
famous  work,  in  which  he  asserts  the  mo- 
dem date  of  the  Hebrew  points. 

6.  Methurgemanf    Chaldee-Babbinical 
Lexicon. 

7.  Pirka  EUyahu,  on  the  Letters,  Pro- 
nunciation, Vowels,  &c. 

8.  TUJtbi,  a  Lexicon  of  700  words  omit- 
ted by  others. 

9.  Zichronoth^  which  still  lies  in  MS.  in. 
the  library  at  Pans. 


EPHODJEVS,  or  Periphot  Duron,  from  the  title  of  one  of  his  hooks 
called  JEphodi,  or  Ephod»us ;  a  rahhi  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
14th  and  beginning  of  the  15th  centuries.  Some  of  the  Jews  say,  and 
it  is  maintained  by  De  Bossi,  that  he  embraced  Christianity  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Judaism.    His  chief  works  are  — 


^iv  u*cavVb  aocoukt  or  babbikio  aitthobities. 


2.  Iggereth;  a  letter  to  a  converted 
Jew,  printed  probably  at  Constantmople,* 
against  Christianity. 

3.  Peruth ;  a  commentary  to  the  Morth 
Nevuehim  of  Maimonides. 


I.  Ma<u€  Ephod;  a  mnch  esteemed  phi- 
losophical and  critical  Heblew  grammar. 
It  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Oratoire,  Paris,  in 
the  Oppenheim  library,  and  that  of  Do 
Bossi ;  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Pag- 
ninos. 

Gemaba,  jpef^e^fton,  the  second  component  element  of  the  Talmud. 
See  in  Talmud. 

Gan8,  David,  of  Prague,  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  died  161 3.  Was  the  author  of  the  well-known  chronological 
work  Tgemaeh  David,  published  in  Prague,  i  J92.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Vorstius,  Leyden,  1644,  not  accurate. 

HiLLEL  Hakkassi,  i.  e.  Hillel  the  Prince,  the  great-grandson  of  B. 
Judah  the  Saint,  who  compiled  the  Mishna.  By  fixing  the  calendar  by 
calculation,  he  delivered  the  Jews  from  the  uncertainty  of  appointing 
their  feasts  by  the  actual  sight  of  the  moon.  According  to  the  Jews, 
B.  Samuel  first  calculated  the  Cycle  of  19  years,  which  was  improved 
by  B.  Ada,  and  made  binding  by  the  Jewish  Synod,  held  by  B.  Hillel 
the  Prince,  soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice.^  Jost  thinks  that  the  Jew- 
ish attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Christians  with  respect  to  the  time  of  keeping  the 
Passover.'  According  to  Epiphanius,  Hillel  was  baptized  at  Tiberias 
on  his  death-bed.^ 

Jonathan,  the  son  ot  Uzziel,  the  author  of  one  of  the  Targums, 
or  Chaldee  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  disciples  of  Hillel  the  Elder.  The  Talmud  says,  that ''  E.  Hillel 
had  eighty  disciples,  of  whom  thirty  were  worthy  that  the  Shechinah 
should  rest  upon  them,  as  upon  Moses  our  master.  Thirty  were 
worthy,  that  for  them  the  sim  should  stand  still  as  for  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun.  The  others  were  between  the  two.  The  greatest  of  all  was 
Jonathan  the  son  of  TJzziel."  According  to  Jewish  chronology,  this 
HiUel  taught  Jonathan ;  he  lived  and  flourished  therefore  about  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  and  hence  his  paraphrase  is  of  great  importance,  as 
showing  the  sense  of  various  passages  of  the  Bible  as  then  received, 
which  is  favourable  to  Christianity.  His  Targum  is  on  the  historic 
books  and  the  prophets.  That  to  the  Pentateuch,  under  his  name,  is 
not  by  the  same  author,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Pseudo-Jonathan.' 
Even  that  which  is  genuine  is  supposed  to  be  not  free  from  interpola- 
tion.    Gesenius  says,  the  text  attained  its  present  state  about  the  2ud 

V 

1  This  letter  has  been  just  published  in  a  collection  of  similar  works  entitled  y^>n 
fa^mp^i  (Kobets  Vikkuchim).     Leipzig,  1844. 

'  Besides  the  Kiddush  Hacnodesh  [see  that  article],  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  Calendar  to  "  A  Jewish  Calendar  by  E.  H.  Lindo.*'  London,  1818. 
A  stiU  more  diffuse  and  detailed  aooount  is  to  be  found-  in  Waekner's  Aniiquitates  ««• 
bra^rwnf  Oottingen,  1742. 

•  Jost.  iT,  197.  *  Ibid.  183,  184.  »  Wolf.  ii.  1155. 
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or  3rd  century.^  This  Targun^  is  found  in  all  Babbinic  Bibles,  and 
also  in  the  Polyglotts  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Walton's. 

JoBiPPON  BEK  QoBiON,  the  Writer  of  a  history  of  the  Jews,  who 
personates  and,  bj  the  Jews  of  the  old  school,  was  belieyed  to  be  the 
celebrated  Josephus.'  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Saadiah  Gaon,  and  is 
supposed  to  hare  lived  about  the  8th  or  9th  centuries.  There  are  two 
recensions ;  one  shorter,  followed  by  Munster  in  the  Basil  edition  of 
1 54 1.  The  other  more  diffuse  and  less  accurate,  published  by  Gagnier 
and  Breithaupt  with  Latin  translation. 

KiDDiTSHiN^  JEapousals,  the  third  Tract  of  the  Third  Part  of  the 
Mishna,  relating  to  that  which  the  name  denotes. 

KiMOHi,  Daytd,  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valued 
Jewish  grammarians  and  commentators,  was  bom  at  Narbonne,  and 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  12th  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
turies; the  contemporary  and  defender  of  Maimonides.  His  chief 
works  are, — 

nica  of  ReUnd,  1703. 

3.  His  Commentary  to  the  Pentateuch ; 
lately  printed  by  Ginsbnrg,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  fiiblioth^ne  Royale  in  Parifl.  Pres- 
bnrg,  1843. 

4.  Michlolf  Perfection,  a  diffuse  and 
complete  Hebrew  grammar. 

5.  SepJter  Shoraehim  ;  Book  of  Roots; 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  These  two  works  ha?e 
been  of  great  use  to  all  subsequent  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers.  De  Rossi  pre- 
fers the  Lexicon  of  Solomon  ben  Abraham 
Parchon.* 


t  I.  His  Commentary  to  the  Historical 
Books  and  the  Prophets,  to  be  found  in  all 
Rabbinic  Bibles. 

2.  His  Commentary  to  the  Psalms,  in 
the  Rabbinic  Bible  of  15 17;  printed  se- 
parately in  1477,  ^^  second  Hebrew  book 
erer  printed,'  since  then  repeatedly  in  ya- 
riouB  places.  Janvier  translated  this  Com- 
mentary into  Latin,  Paris,  1666.  The 
translation  of  the  Commentary  to  the  first 
ten  Psalms  by  Fagius  is  to  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  the  Text  and  Commentary,  Con- 
stance, 1544,  and  in  the  Analecta  Rabbi- 

KinnusH  Haohodxsh,  Oonsecration  of  the  Month.  The  eighth 
Tract  in  the  Srd  book  of  Maimonides'  Yad  Hachazakah,  contains  a  full 
exphination  of  the  Jewish  Calendar.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  of 
it  by  De  Yell.  Paris,  1669,  8yo.^  and  Amsterdam,  170J,  4to.  Compare 
the  article  "  HiUel." 

Leti  BE5  GsBSHOK,  or  Gebshom,  called  also  Leon  di  Baniola,  or 
Bagnohj  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  grandson  of  the  famous  Nachma- 
nides.  The  year  of  his  birth,  before  unknown,  has,  by  the  help  of  a 
MS.,  been  fixed  by  De  Eossi  to  1288.     He  died  in  Perpignan,  1370. 

His  works  are,— 

1  Oeaenios  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Spraehe,  p.  72. 

'  It  is  hardly  neoeuary  to  say  that  the  modem  school  of  Jewish  learning  rejects  him. 

See  Jost  it  337. 

'  De  Roen  de  Heb.  Typ.  origine,  p.  10. 

*  This  Lezioon  and  his  work  on  Heb.  Syntax,  hitherto  existing  only  in  MS.,  have 
been  jnst  made  accessible  in  an  edition,  by  Solomon  Gottlieb  Stem.    The  title  is, 

Jnyn  n'^rrs.    Solomonia  Ben  Altraham  Pamhon  Aragonentie  Lexicon  Hebraicum 
retbury,  1844. 
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translatioii.     AiMier  wu  published  bj 
GiggaBUB  in  Milan,  i6ao. 

5.  Commentaries  to  Canticles,  Esther, 
Ecolesiastes,  and  Ruth;  printed  Hint  di 
TVento,  1560.  The  first  three  in  the  Am> 
sterdam  Babbisic  Bible  of  1724. 

6.  Commentary  to  Baniel ;  in  the  Bible 
just  mentioned,  also  in  that  of  Venice, 
1517.  There  is  also  a  separate  edition 
without  date  (but  before  1480),  unknown 
until  noticed  by  De  Bosd. 

7.  Commentary  to  Ezra  and  Chronicles  ; 
MS.  in  the  Vatican  and  Oppenheim  libra- 
ries. 

II.  Miscellaneous  works;  amongst  which 
are  Commentaries  to  sereral  Treatises  of 
Aristotle  and  Ayerroes. 


I.  His  Commentaries  to  the  Bibk. 

I.  Commentary  to  the  Pentateuch; 
written  1330,  printed  (without  date)  Man- 
tua, 1480,  Pesaro,  15 14,  Venice,  1547) 
and  in  the  Amsterdam  Babbinioal  Bible, 

I7H. 

3.  Commentary  to  the  "  Former  Pro- 
phets," or  Historical  Books ;  first  edition 
1494.  To  be  found  in  the  Venice  Babbi- 
nio  Bible. 

3.  Commentary  to  Job;  written  1326. 
Published  1477,  without  the  name  of  the 
place.  The  first  book  ever  printed  in  He- 
brew,' to  be  found  in  the  BasU  and  other 
Babbinic  Bibles. 

4.  Commentary  to  the  Proverbs ;  print- 
ed, Leiria,  1493.  To  be  found  in  the  Bab- 
binic Bibles.   Pellican  left  in  MS.  a  Latin 

^  Machzob,'  ei/cU,  the  word  used  by  Jewish  astronomers  for  tlie 
cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is  the  title  of  the  Jewish  book  or  books  of 
Prayers  for  the  whole  year,  including  those  for  the  feasts  and  fasts,  as 
well  as  the  daily  prayers.  Besides  the  prayers  and  hymns,  the  larger 
books  contain  the  portions  from  the  law  and  propbets  read  on  festivals, 
the  books  of  Buth,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Firke 
Aboth,  commonly  with  Maimonides*  commentary.  The  smaller  con- 
tain only  the  prayers  and  hymns  with  the  necessary  psalms.  There  are 
variations  and  differences  according  to  the  different  countries:  the 
prayer-books  may  therefore  be  classed  as  Italian,  Gf^erman,  Spanish, 
and  Polish.  The  first  and  rarest  edition  is  tbat  of  Soncino  and  Casal- 
maggiore,  i486.  The  first  edition,  according  to  the  German  rite,  is 
Augsburg,  1536.  The  first  Polish,  Prague,  1533.  The  MSS.  and 
printed  editions  are  almost  innumerable.  They  may  be  had  Hebrew 
and  English,  edited  by  D.  Levi,  Isaac  Levi,  A.  Alexander,  De  Sola^ 
&c.  The  Jewish  secession,  who  call  themselves  British  Jews,  have 
also  published  their  prayer-book,  Hebrew  and  English,  edited  by 
W.  D.  Ma^^ks,  minister  of  the  congregation.  The  first  part  ap- 
peared 1 841. 

Maimok,  Moses  thb  soir  or,  called  also  the]  Egyptian,  from  hiis 
long  sojourn  in  Egypt,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  the  year  1139,  ^^^^ 
1208 ;  and  is  acknowledged  by  Jews  and  Christians  to  Have  been  H 
man  of  unbounded  genius  as  well  as  extensive  and  varied  learning.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  learned  father ;  bad  the  best  teachers  both  in  Jelnsh 


*  De  Boesi  de  Heb.  Tfpogr.  origine,  p.  7. 

*  Bead  espeoiaUy  this  article  in  Wol£  Bibl.  Heb.  iL  1334.  For  aa  aeoovnt  of  the  Rise, 
and  a  profoundly  learned  eritieal  examination  of  the  elements  of  wbieh  the  Jewish  Pnyer- 
book  11  compoied.    See  Ztau'a  *' QotteadienMliohe  Yertnge  der  Jnden,"  from  page 
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and  Arabic  learning,  and  ayailed  himself  so  suooessfully  of  his  advan- 
tages, that  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  commenced,  and  at  thirty  had 
fiiushed,  his  commentary  to  the  Mishna.  According  to  Jewish  authority, 
envy,  according  to  others,  the  desire  to  escape  from  a  compulsory  pro- 
fession of  Mahometanism,  drove  him  from  his  native  land  to  Egypt.' 
There  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Al  Fadl  Abderrahim  ben  al  Bai- 
sani,  and  there  he  composed  his  chief  works.  The  reverence  in  which 
he  has  for  ages  been  held  by  Jews  and  Christians  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  his  genius  and  learning,  for  to  the  religion  of  both  he  was 
the  most  determined  and  insidious  enemy  that  ever  wrote.  He  was 
certainly  opposed  to  Babbinism.  Whether  he  believed  in  Bevelation 
at  all,  properly  so  called,  there  is  reason  to  doubt.  His  great  works, 
the  Yad  JSaehazdkah  and  the  commentary  to  the  Mishna,  appear  to 
have  been  written  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Talmud :  the  Mareh  Netm- 
ehim,  to  undermine  fisuth  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  He  was  in  fact 
the  father  of  Bationalism,  and  endeavoured  to  make  unassisted  human 
reason  the  basis  and  the  boundary  of  all  religion.  He  w^Dit  warily 
to  work,  and  therefore,  like  Ephodoeus  in  his  Iggereth^  appears  to  de- 
fend what  he  labours  to  destroy.  His  caution  was,  however,  not  suffi- 
cient to  screen  him  from  the  violent  opposition  of  his  contemporaries, 
nor  even  from  excommunication.  Abraham  ben  Dior,  Nachmanides, 
and  Abarbanel,  freely  condemn  and  refute  his  opinions  and  attempts 
to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  His  works,  however,  will  ever 
remain  of  inestimable  value  to  the  theologian  and  the  antiquary,-^a 
surprising  monument  of  genius,  learning,  and  industry.  His  works  are. 


I.  CommMtmry  to  the  Miahna  ;  began 
in  Spain,  ftniBhed  in  Egypt.  He  composed 
it  in  Arabic,  in  which  Ungaage  there  are 
seveml  MSS.  of  the  work  in  the  Bodleian 
and  other  libraries.  From  the  Arabic- it 
ms  translated  into  Hebrew  bj  Tarions 
anthon,*  who  give  their  names  in  the  pie- 
fiu»s  to  the  several  Tracts :  Stder  Zeraim 
by  Charizi,  Moed  by  Joseph  ben  Alfual, 
Nathim  by  Jacob  ben  Achsai,  Nesikin  by 
Solomon  ben  Joseph,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pirh$  Ahoth,  of  which  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Samuel  Abn  Tibbon  was  retained ; 
KuUmMm  by  Kathanael  ben  Joshna  Al- 
mali.  Of  these  translations  the  most  were 
executed  between  1297  and  1298.  The 
lAtin  translation  is  found  in  Surenhusius's 
edition  of  the  Mishna.  Portions  of  the 
original  Aiabie  with  Latin  translation  have 
been  published  by  Pooocke,  in  his  Porta 


Mosis,  and  to  compare  these  with  the  He- 
brew translation  is  a  worh  of  no  small  in- 
terest. 

2.  Yad  Hachazakah;  also  called,  Mish- 
neh  Torah ;  a  weU  arranged  digest  of  all 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Talmud, 
written  in  pure  and  elegant  Hebrew ;  com- 
pleted in  the  year  x  178,  the  89th  of  his  age. 
The  most  esteemed  edition  is  that  of  Athias, 
Amsterdam,  1702,  in  four  Tolumes,  folio. 
The  great  value  of  the  work  appears  from 
the  number  of  translations  of  portions 
which  have  appeared.  The  list  is  too  long 
to  give  here,  but  may  be  found  in  De 
Rossi,  article  Afoimimt,  and  in  Wolf.  JBibl. 
Heb.  part  i.  p.  840  et  aeqq. 

3.  Moreh  Nevuehim ;  written  in  Arable, 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Abn  Tibbon, 
and  also  Jndah  Charizi.  The  first  and 
rarest  edition  is  without  date,  probably  be- 


1  Jost  thinks  the  accountof  his  temporary  profession  of  Mahometanism  probable,  vL  172. 
*  Pococke's  Prefikoe  to  the  Porta  Moois,  p.  iv. 
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fore  1480,  then  Yenioe,  155 1,  Sabionetta, 
1553.  Since  then  nnmeroiiB  editions  have 
appeared.  Latin  translation  hj  Boxtorf, 
BBJBil,  1629. 

4.  Commentary  to  portions  of  the  Ge- 
mara. 

5.  Sepher  MUsvath;  first  edition,  Con- 
stantinople, without  date. 


6.  Ikkarim :  the  thirteen  articles  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  contained  in  the  preface  to 
the  chapter  ^^Chelek,"  but  also  printed 
separately,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Prayer-books. 

f,  Onths  Unity  of  God;  besides  Letters, 
Babbinic  Decisions,  Medical  works,  Logic, 
&c.  &c.  &C. 


Masobbth  Hamkaborbth.    See  the  article  JEUaa  Lemta. 

Mbgillah,  BoU^  volume^  the  lOtb  treatise  in  the  second  part  or 
order  of  the  Mishna ;  bo  called,  because  it  treats  of  the  reading  of  the 
Megillahy  or  Boll  of  Esther,  and  the  Feast  of  Purim. 

Mbgillath  Taakitu,  the  Tolume  of  affliction,  or  fasting ;  care- 
fully to  be  distinguished  from  the  Talmudic  tract  Taanith^  one  among 
many  works  on  the  Jewish  feasts  and  fasts,  having  the  same  title  as  a 
more  ancient  work  that  has  been  lost.  Wolf  cites  two  editions,  of  1 5 1 3, 
and  1610,  p.  11.1326. 

Mbtubobmait.    See  the  article  Mioi  Levita. 

MiCHLOL.     See  the  article  Kimchi. 

MiDDOTH,  fneofureSf  the  10th  treatise  of  the  5th  part  or  order  of 
the  Mishna,  treating  of  the  measures  of  the  temple. 

MiDBABH,  or  Mbdbabh.  See  the  article  Bereshith  Bdbha.  Besides 
the  Conmientaries  to  the  Pentateuch  there  mentioned,  is  also  one  to 
the  Psalms,  entitled  HBdrath  Tehillim.  To  this  class  of  commentary 
may  also  be  reckoned,  Meckilta^  Pefihta^  8ifra,  Tanchwma} 

M1SKA9  or  Mishna,  or  Mishkatoth,    See  Tahntid, 

MoBBH  NByucHiK.     See  Mainumides. 

m 

Nachhakidbs,  Moses,  called  by  the  Jews  Bamban,  bom  at  G^erona, 
1 194;  died  at  Jerusalem,  1267.  Was  physician,  philosopher,  com- 
mentator, cabbalist;  enjoys  a  great  reputation  amongst  the  Jews. 
His  Commentary  on  the  Law  is  also  of  use  to  Christians,  as  containing 
many  remarkable  expositions,  approximating  to  Christian  doctrines. 
His  Commentaries  are, 


1.  On  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  the  rare 
and  yaloable  editions  are,  the  first  without 
date,  then  Lisbon  1489,  Naples  1490,  Pe- 
saro  1^14,  Salonichi  1520,  Constantinople 
1632. 

2.  On  the  Book  of  Job,  received  into  the 
Venice  Bible  of  15 17,  and  the  Amsterdam 
of  1724. 


3.  To  Cantides,  in  manuscript,  in  De 
Rossi's  library.  Besides  these  may  be  no- 
ticed here,  Vikkuacht  a  disputation  with 
Fra  Paolo,  to  be  found  in  Wagensei  Tela 
Ignea;  Sefer  hakketz^  book  of  the  end, 
concerning  the  appearance  of  Messiah,  MS. 
in  De  Rossi's  Ubrarj. 


Obaj>ia.h  Babtikoba,  of  Bartenoro,  a  city  in  Bomagna,  left  his 
country  about  1488,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  in  i  J30,  as 

1  See  Zuns  Gottesdienstliohe  Vortziige,  chap.  iii.  yi.  zi.  zii.— zIt.  rriii. 
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ehief  rabU.  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  Commentarj  to  the  Mishna, 
commonly  printed  along  with  the  Text,  and  of  which  a  Latin  transla- 
tion is  given  in  Surenhusius*  edition  of  the  Mishna. 

Okkelos  the  Proselyte,  contemporary  of  HiUel,  Shammai,  and 
Gamaliel  the  elder,  and  of  our  Saviour ;  the  author  of  the  oldest  Tar- 
gum,  or  Chaldee  translation,  which  we  now  possess,  and  which  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  its  correctness  and  freedom  from  all  additions. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  most  rabbinic  Bibles  and  in  the  polyglotts,  with 
Latin  translation. 

FiBKE  Aboth,  or  AvOTH,  Chapters  of  the  Fathers  ;  containing  the 
moral  sayings,  axioms,  &c.,  of  the  Jewish  fathers  of  tradition.  It  is 
the  lOth  Tract,  in  fourth  part  or  order  of  the  Mishna.  Has  been 
printed  separately,  with  translation  in  Latin,  and  most  modem  lan- 
guages, and  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  most  Jewish  prayer-books. 

EosH  Habhshaitah,  Beginning  of  the  Tear;  the  8th  Tract  in  the 
second  part,  or  order,  of  the  Mishna,  treating  of  the  Solemnities  of  the 
New  Year. 

Sbdeb  Olak  Babba.     See  Prideaux's  preface  to  the  Second  Part. 

SsDEB  Zbbaim.  The  first  part  or  order  of  the  Mishna,  relating  to 
'*  Seeds  '*  and  Fruits  of  the  Earth.  Maimonides  has  written  a  cele- 
brated preface  to  it,  which  is  often  cited,  and  of  which  a  Latin  transla- 
tion is  found  in  Surenhusius's  Mishna,  and  a  German  translation  by 
Dr.  Pinner  is  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  BVachoth. 

Shalshklbth  HakkabbaIiAH,  is  described  in  Pridesux'B  preface 
to  the  Second  Part. 

Shekalih,  Shekels ;  the  fourth  Tract  of  the  second  part  or  order 
of  the  Mishna,  relating  to  the  shekel  which  every  one  was  bound  to 
pay  yearly. 

SoPHEBiM,  the  Tract  of  the  Scribes ;  one  of  the  four  Tracts  ap- 
pended to  the  Talmud.  Treats  of  the  maimer  of  writing  the  Law  on 
parchment, — ^the  ink, — of  the  reading  of  the  Law  in  the  synagogue, — 
the  prayers  before  and  after. 

TAAJaTn,  Fastj  the  9th  Tract  of  the  second  part  or  order  of  the 
Mishna ;  treating  of  the  Jewish  Fasts. 

Talhud,  Doctrine^  the  name  by  which  the  great  Oorpvs  of  Jewish 
canon  and  civil  law  is  commonly  known,  though  in  strict  propriety  be- 
longing to  the  second  part  of  it,  the  Qemara,  The  law  of  Moses  be- 
ing the  law  of  the  land  in  Israel,  and  laying  down  general  principles, 
not  providing  for  every  possible  case  that  might  arise,  naturally  afibrded 
room  to  lawyers  and  judges  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  acute- 
neaa  in  application,  and  in  pronouncing  decision,  in  cases  of  difiiculty 
or  transgression.  These  decisions  became  authoritative  precedents,  and 
came  in  time  to  be  considered  as  traditions  from  Moses.     CoUections, 

Tor<.  r.  d 
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greater  or  smaller  for  pri7a;»  use,  must  have  been  made  from  tbe 
earliest  times,  as  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  men  should 
be  acquainted  with  writing,  and  yet  not  write  that  which  was  of  every- 
day concernment.  These  decisions  were  called  Mtthnaf  or,  plural, 
Mishnaiotk  (Repetition  or  Doctrine),  also  Halaehoth,  The  oldest  col- 
lection known  appears  to  be  that  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  To  B.  Akiva 
is  ascribed  the  first  distribution  into  orders.  The  school  of  Simeon 
the  son  of  Gamaliel,  about  the  year  i66,  made  further  collections,  which 
were  arranged  and  edited,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  by  B.  Judah  the 
Saint,  and  completed  by  his  disciples  about  the  year  a  19.  And  this 
work  is  now  called  the  Mishna.^  The  collection,  as  soon  as  made,  waa 
taught  and  discussed  in  the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon.  Other 
sources,  and  collections  of  legal  decisions,  were  known  and  used,  and 
introduced  in  these  discussions;  and  these  discussions  with  all  their 
references  being  written  from  the  Cfemara,  or  that  which  is  properly 
called  the  Talmud.  The  labours  of  the  Palestine  rabbies  were  first 
written  and  published,  and  are  called  The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  It  was 
completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  of  Christianity.  It 
is  certain  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  authority  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century.^  This  Q«mara  is  ascribed  to  B.  Johanan  the  son 
of  Eliezer,  and  extended  to  the  five  first  parts  of  the  Mishna— though 
now  no  longer  complete. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  is  the  sunilar  collection  of  discussiona 
made  in  the  schools  of  Babylon.  It  was  begun  by  B.  Ashe,  and  Bab- 
bina  at  Sora,  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  was  continued  by 
Meremar  and  Mar  the  son  of  B.  Ashe,  and  completed  by  Babbah  the 
the  son  of  Joseph,  and  B.  Jose  president  of  the  school  of  Pombeditha, 
about  the  conclusion  of  that  century.'  Its  authorities  are  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  5th  century.^  The  Babylon  Gkmara  extends 
only  to  those  Tracts  which  most  required  elucidation.  Of  the  first 
part  of  the  Mishna,  the  Tract  J^rachoth  alone  has  Gemara.  Of  the 
second  part  Shekalim  is  without  it.  In  the  fourth  part  Ediyoth  and 
Firhe  Aboth  have  it  not.  Nor  in  the  fifth  part  Kinnim,  Middoih.  In 
the  sixth  part  it  is  appended  to  Niddah  only. 

The  Mishna  has  been  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Suren- 
liusius,  and  abundant  commentaries  and  notes ;  with  a  German  trana- 
lation  by  Babe ;  and  lately  with  the  text  pointed,  and  a  German  trans- 
lation in  Hebrew  character,  by  a  society  of  learned  Jews  at  Berlin. 

I  Zuns,  Oottesdicntliche  Voitriige,  p.  46.  De  Roan  makei  the  oompletioii  of  th« 
Miihna,  189.    Liado  giTOs  141. 

'  Zuns,  loc.  dt  p.  5a. 

*  Waehner,  Antiq.  Ueb.  toI.  i.  336,  whose  aoeoant  of  the  Talmnds  and  other  Jewish 
matters  is  particulArly  dear  and  detailed. 

^  Znns,  ibid.  p.  53. 
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Of  the  Gemara,  besidea  the  Tract  B'racfaotb  already  mentioned)  portions 
by  Edzard,  Wagenaeil,  Kock,  L'Empereur,  and  the  three  Tracta, 
Z'yachim,  M'nachoth,  and  Sanhedrin  by  Ugolino,  in  the  19th  and  the 
25th  parts  of  his  Thesaurus.    The  contents  are — 


I.  Order.  Zebadc,  seeds,  contains  eleven 
Tracts. 

I.  B^raehoik,  Benedictions. 

a.  Peaht  the  eomer  ofihejield, 

3.  Demai,  doubtful^  whether  thfi  tithe 
should  be  gi?en  or  not. 

4.  KUaim^  heterogeneoue^  things  not  to 
be  mixed. 

5.  Sh*mithj  the  eeventh  year. 

6.  Trtimoth,  oblatione, 

7.  Maaeerothj  tithes. 

8.  Maaeer  eheniy  the  eecond  tithe. 

9.  CJkailahy  cake. 

10.  Or2(iA,/ore«ib'fij  of  trees  three  yean 

after  being  planted. 

ir.  Bikkurimy /iret'firuite, 

II.  Order,    Moed,  appointed  eeaeon. 
I.  Shahbaihy  Sahbath, 

a«  Eruoiftf  Mueturee. 

3.  Peeaehiniy  ptueovere, 

4.  ShekaUm,  ehekele. 

5.  Yomoy  the  day  of  atonement. 

6.  Suceahj  tabernacle. 

7.  Beteahj  egg, 

8.  itoiA  haehehai^iahy  beginning  of  the 


9.  Taanithy  faeting, 

10.  Megittah,  RoU,  or  Booh  of  Esther. 
If.  Moed  Katony  Uitte  feaety  the  days 

between  the  first  and  eighth  of  passover 
and  tabernacle. 

I  a.  Chagigahy  feetivity^  the  appearance 
of  ercry  male  at  the  great  feasts. 

III.  KABHnf,  women. 
I.  Jevammothf  duiiee  of  brother-in-law. 
a.    Kethuvothf    marriage-writinge,    or 
ontraets. 

3.  Kidduehiny  eepoueale. 

4.  Gittin^  divorcee. 

5.  Nedariniy  vowe. 

6.  Nazirf  Nazarene, 

7.  Sotah^  the  woman  euepected  of  adul' 
tery. 

TV.  Nbzixiv,  ir^furiet  or  loeaee. 
I.  Bava  Kama,  Jlret  gate,  losses  by 
bc«9t8,  men,  fire,  ftc. 
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3.  Bava  Metzioy  middle'  gate,  things 
fonnd,  borrowed,  usury,  &c. 

3.  Bava  Bathra,  laet  gate,  partnership, 
BieighbourBhip,  inheritance,  &c. 

4.  Sanhedrin. 

5.  Maecoth,  etripet,  forty  saTC  one. 

6.  Shvuoth,  oathe. 

7.  Ediyoth,  teetimony. 

8.  Horayoth,  documente. 

9.  Avodah  Zarah,  etrange  worekip,  idol- 
aby. 

10.  Avoth,  fathere. 

y.  E0DA8HIX,  hohf  thinge. 

X.  SS'vachim,  eaerificee. 

a.  ChoUn,  common,  or  unclean  animals. 

3.  Menachoth,  evening  offeringe, 

4.  Beckoroth,  primogeniture. 
5*  Eraekin,  vaiuaiione. 

6.  Temtirah,  eubetitution. 

7.  Meilah,  tranegreeeion  in  eacrifice, 

8.  Krithuth,  ezeition. 

9.  Tam^,  perpetual  oSenng. 
ID.  Middoth,  measures. 

11.  Kinnim,  neete. 

YI.  ToBOBKym,  purffieatiotte, 

1.  Kelim,  veteele, 

2.  Oholoth,  tente. 

3.  Negaim,  plague 

4.  Parah,  the  red  heifer. 

5.  Tahoroth,  purificatione. 

6.  Jdikvaoth,  bathe, 

7.  Niddah,  uncleanneee. 

8.  l/acA«Atrin,  jmri/Ssfi. 

9.  Zixvtm,  ^Atf  unclean. 

10.  7(nmi  Fom,  baptiem  of  the  day. 

1 1.  Yadaim,  hande,  washing  o^ 
13.  Ohetzim,  etalke  qfjruit. 

To  these  are  appended  the  following 
Tracts— 

Sopherim,  Seribee. 
Eoelf  mourning. 
Kallah,  bride. 
Derekh  Eretx,  mannere. 


lii  u'caul's  account  op  babbikio  authobitiks. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Tahnud  ia  that  of  Bomberg,  Venice,  1520, 
and  the  following  years,  in  12  volumes,  great  folio.  Those  of  the  sub- 
sequent most  esteemed,  are  the  Cracow  edition,  1603,  that  of  Lublin, 
1617,  and  following  years,  of  Amsterdam,  small  folio,  1644,  and  of 
Amsterdam,  17 14,  concluded  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine.* 

T'PHILLAH,  Frayer,  the  second  Tract  of  the  8th  book  of  Maimon- 
ides*  Tad  Raehazakah.     See  the  article  Maimonides. 

Yalkxtt  Shimoni,  to  be  distinguished  from  Talkut  Rubeni,  and 
other  works  with  a  similar  title,  a  commentary  to  the  whole  Bible,  by 
B.  Simon,  Haddarshan,  the  Preacher.  It  is  in  fact  a  compilation  from 
Siphra,  Siphri,  Mechilta,  Babboth,  and  the  Talmud,  and  therefore  very 
convenient  to  learn  the  Babbinic  interpretations.  It  is  rich  in  ex- 
planations relating  to  the  Messiah.  The  first  edition  is  Salonichi^ 
IJ2I,  then  Venice,  1566,  Cracow,  1595,  Lublin,  1643,  and  often  since. 

YoMA,  the  day.  Title  of  the  5th  Tract  of  the  second  part  of  the 
TlfiaKnft^  relating  to  the  day  of  atonement. 

YoM  Hakkippub,  the  Day  of  Atonement  Title  of  the  3rd  Tract  of 
the  IV.  Book  of  Maimonides'  Yad  Hachazakah.  Latin  translation  by 
De  Veil,  Paris,  1667. 

Zacutus.     See  Abraham  ben  Samuel  Zacuta. 

Zevachim,  Sacrifices,  the  first   Tract   of  the  fifth  order  of  the 

Mishna. 

ZoHAB,  lAght,  A  cabbalistic  commentary,  ascribed  to  B,  Simon 
hen  Jochai,  and  if  so,  a  work  of  the  first  century.  According  to  some 
it  was  discovered  by  Nachmanides,  to  others,  by  a  king,  who  sent  it  to 
the  rabbies  of  Toledo.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  invention  of  Moses 
di  Leon,  who  ascribed  it  to  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  to  gain  credit  for  his 
forgery.  Christian  authors  are  also  divided ;  Knorr  of  Bosenroth,  in 
his  Cabbala  Denudata,  in  which  he  gives  large  extracts,  Schottgen 
Hone  Heb.,  and  Henry  More,  defend  its  genuineness  ;  and  lately  Tho- 
luck,  who  reprinted  Sommer's  extracts  with  a  G-erman  translation.  Its 
testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Deity  and  Atone- 
ment of  Messiah,  have  induced  the  Jews  of  the  new  school  to  deny  it. 
Por  the  same  reason,  the  Art  Nohem^  of  Leon  di  Modena,  has  been 
lately  published  for  the  first  time  by  Fiirst  of  Leipsic*  The  Zohar 
was  published  at  Mantua,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  i  j6o ;  Cremona,  1560,  in  folio ; 
Lublin,  fol.,  1623  ;  Sultzbach,  1684;  Amsterdam,  171  j  and  1728. 

1  Wolf.  Tol.  ii.  895. 

■  Abi  Nohbm,  StreitBchrift  Uber  die  Echtheit  de»  Sohar,  und  den  Werth  der  KabbaU 
Ton  Leon  Modeneser.  Naeh  einer  Handschrift  Zum  enten  Mai  herauagegeben,  mit 
Einleitung,  Vorrede,  Inhalts  ansjigea,  nnd  Anmerkongen  Tenehen  Ton  Dr.  Julioa 
Zont,  Leipzig,  1840. 


TO 


THE  BIGHT  HONOUEABLB 


DANIEL,  EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 


PBaauouiT  or  bis  uAtarrB  most  hokoubabls  peiyt  covncil. 


My  Lord, 

It  being  by  jour  recommendation  to  your  noble  father  that 
I  was  by  him  made  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Nor- 
wich, while  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  it  being  also 
by  your  Lordship's  like  fayourable  recommendation  of  me  to  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Anne  that  I  was  promoted  to  be  Dean  of  the  same 
Church ;  I  humbly  offer  unto  your  Lordship  this  product  of  my 
studies,  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  favours  I  have  re* 
ceived  from  you.  And  if  the  public  receiye  any  benefit  from  it  (as 
I  hope  some  may),  nothing  is  more  just  and  reasonable  than  that 
they  should  receive  it  through  your  Lordship's  hands,  who,  in 
having  been  so  much  a  patron  to  the  Author,  have  acquired  thereby 
the  best  title  to  all  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  What  I  now  offer 
unto  your  Lordship  is  only  the  first  part  of  what  is  intended.  If 
God  gives  life,  the  second  shall  follow,  and  beg  its  passage  into 
the  world  under  the  same  patronage.  The  only  additional  favour 
I  am  now  capable  of  receiving  is  your  Lordship's  kind  acceptance 
of  this  expression  of  my  gratitude,  which  I  humbly  pray  from 
youx  hands ;  and  I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient,  and 

Most  obliged  humble  Servant, 

HUMPHREY  PRIDEAUX.  ' 


PREFACE. 


BY  DEAN  PRIDEAUX. 


The  calamitous  distemper  of  the  stone,  and  the  unfortunate  manage- 
ment  I  fell  under  after  being  cut  for  it,  having  driven  me  out  of  the 
pulpit  in  whollj  disabling  me  for  that  duty  of  my  profession,  that  I 
might  not  be  altogether  useless,  I  undertook  this  work,  hoping  that 
the  clearing  of  the  sacred  history  by  the  profane,  the  connecting  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  New  by  an  account  of  the  times  inten'ening, 
and  the  explaining  of  the  prophecies  that  were  fulfilled  in  them,  might 
be  of  great  use  to  many.  Wnat  is  now  published  is  only  the  first  part 
of  my  design.  If  God  gives  life,  the  other  will  soon  aftor  follow ;  but 
if  it  should  please  Him,  who  is  the  disposer  of  all  things,  that  it  hap- 
pens otherwise,  yet  this  History,  being  brought  down  to  the  times  when 
the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  finished,  it  may  of  itself  be 
reckoned  a  complete  work :  for  it  may  serve  as  an  epilogue  to  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  same  manner  as  what  after  is  to  follow  will  be  a  pro- 
logue to  the  New. 

Chronology  and  ^ography  being  necessary  helps  to  history,  and 
good  chronological  tables  being  most  useful  for  the  one  as  good  maps 
are  for  the  other,  I  have  taken  full  care  of  the  former,  not  only  by 
adding  such  tables  in  the  conclusion  of  the  work  as  may  answer  this 
end,  but  also  by  digesting  the  whole  into  the  form  of  anuals  under  the 

5 ears  before  Christ,  and  the  years  of  the  kings  that  then  reigned  over 
udiea ;  both  which  are  added  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  in  which 
the  actions  happened  that  are  related.  And  as  to  the  latter,  since 
Dr.  Wells,  Cellarius,  and  Seland  have  sufficiently  provided  for  it,  both 
by  good  maps  of  the  countries  this  History  relates  to,  and  also  by  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  them,  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  the  reader 
to  what  they  have  abready  done  in  this  matter.  What  Dr.  Wells  hath 
done  herein,  being  written  in  English,  will  best  serve  the  English 
reader,  but  they  that  are  also  skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue  may  moreover 
consult  the  other  two. 

In  the  annals  I  have  made  use  of  no  other  era  but  that  of  the  years 
before  Christ,  reckoning  it  backward  from  the  vulgar  era  of  Christ's 
incarnation,  and  not 'from  the  true  time  of  it.  For  learned  men  are 
not  all  agreed  in  the  fixing  of  the  true  time  of  Christ's  incarnation, 
some  placing  it  two  years,  and  some  four  years,  before  the  vulgar  era. 
But  where  the  vulgar  era  begins,  all  know  that  use  it ;  and  therefore, 
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the  reckoning  of  the  yean  before  Christ  backward  from  thence,  makea 
it  a  fixed  and  certain  era.  The  difference  that  is  between  the  true 
year  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  and  that  of  the  vulvar  era  of  it,  pro* 
ceeded  from  hence,  that  it  was  not  till  the  five  hundred  and  twenty* 
BCTenth  year  of  that  era  that  it  was  first  brought  into  use.  Dionysiua 
Eziguus,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  and  then  a  Boman  abbot,  was  the  first 
author  of  it ;  ^  and  Beda,  our  countryman,  taking  it  from  him,  used  it  in 
all  his  writings ;  and  the  recommendation  which  he  gave  it  thereby 
hath  made  it  of  common  use  among  Christians  ever  since,  especially  in 
these  western  parts.  Had  all  Christians  calculated  their  time  by  it 
from  the  beginning  of  the  church  of  Christ  (as  it  could  be  wished  they 
had),  there  could  then  have  been  no  mistake  in  it.  But  it  being  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  after  Christ's  incarnation  before  this 
era  of  it  was  ever  used,  no  wonder  that,  after  so  great  a  distance  of 
time,  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  fixing  of  the  first  year  of  it. 

The  era  from  the  creation  of  the  world  is  of  very  common  use  in 
chronology ;  but  this  I  have  rejected,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  it^ 
most  chronologers  following  different  opinions  herein,  some  reckoning 
the  time  of  the  creation  sooner,  and  some  later,  and  scarce  any  two 
agreeing  in  the  same  year  for  it. 

The  Julian  period  is  indeed  a  certain  measure  of  time,  but  its  cer* 
tainty  depends  upon  a  reckoning  backward  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  era  before  Christ.  For  it  being  a  period  of  seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  Julian  vears,  made  out  of  the  three  cycles  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  indiction,  multiplied  into  each  other ;  and  the  first  year 
of  it  being  that  in  which  all  these  three  cycles  begin  together,  this  first 
year  can  be  no  otherwise  fixed,  than  by  computing  backward  from  the 
present  numbers  of  those  cycles  through  all  the  different  combinations 
of  them,  till  we  come  to  that  year  in  which  the  first  year  of  every  one 
of  them  meet  together ;  which  carries  up  the  reckoning  several  hundred 
years  before  the  creation,  and  fixeth  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  an 
unaginary  point  of  time  before  time  was.  And  therefore,  although 
from  that  beginning  it  computes  downward,  yet  the  whole  of  its 
certainty  is  by  a  backward  reckoning  from  the  present  years  of  those 
cycles;  for,  according  as  they  are,  all  must  be  reckoned  upward  even 
to  the  beginning  of  the  period.  So  that,  although  in  appearance  it 
reckons  downward,  yet  in  reality  it  is  only  a  backward  computation  to 
tell  us  how  many  years  since  anything  was  done  from  the  present 
Tear:  for  in  the  numbers  of  the  three  cycles  of  the  present  year,  it 
hath  a  real  and  fixed  foundation  for  an  upward  reckoning,  and  so  in 
any  other  year  in  which  the  said  numbers  aie  known ;  whereas  it  hath 
none  at  all  for  a  downward  reckoning,  but  what  is  in  the  imagination 
only.  And  therefore,  this  being  the  true  and  real  'use  of  the  Julian 
period,  the  era  before  Christ  for  the  times  I  treat  of,  serves  all  the 
purposes  of  chronology  altogether  as  well,  if  not  much  better.  For, 
adding  the  years  before  Chnst  to  those  since  Christ,  according  to  the 
vulgar  era,  it  immediately  tells  us  how  many  years  since  any  action  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ  was  done,  and  the  Julian  period  can  do  no 
more ;  and  indeed  it  cannot  do  thus  much  but  by  reduction,  whereas  it 

'  See  8ealig«r,  CalvUxiu,  and  other  chronologem,  in  those  parts  of  their  works  where 
they  write  of  the  rulgar  era  of  Christ.  And  see  also  Do  Pin  s  History  of  Ecclesiastical 
Writen,  cent.  6,  p.  42,  and  Dr.  Care's  Historia  Literaria,  p.  405. 
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is  done  the  other  way  directly,  immediately,  and  at  first  sight.  How- 
ever, in  the  tahles,  I  have  put  the  Julian  period,  and  have  reduced  to  it 
not  only  the  years  before  Christ,  but  also  the  years  of  the  princes 
reigning  in  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  all  things  else 
that  are  treated  of  in  this  History ;  anii  hereby  the  synchronisms,  or 
coincident  times  and  transactions  of  other  nations,  may  easily  be 
known. 

The  year  I  compute  by  in  the  annals  is  the  Julian  year,  which  be- 
gins from  the  Ist  of  January ;  and  to  this  I  reduce  atl  the  actions  I 
treat  of,  though  they  were  originally  reckoned  by  other  forms.  The 
Greeks,*  before  the  time  of  Meto,  began  their  year  from  the  winter  sol- 
stice, and  after  from  that  of  the  summer.  The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
and  ancient  Persians  reckoned  the  1st  of  the  month  Thoth  to  be  always 
the  first  day  of  their  year,  which  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-* 
five  days,  without  a  leap  year,^  it  began  every  fourth  year  one  day 
sooner  than  it  did  before ;  and  so,  in  the  space  of  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  its  beginning  was  carried  backward  through 
the  whole  solar  year.  The  Syrians  and  the  Phoenicians  began  their 
year  from  the  autumnal  eouinox;  and  so  did  also  the  Hebrews,  till 
their  coming  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  that  happening  in  the 
month  of  ^Nisan,  in  commemoration  of  tnis  deliverance,  they  afterwards 
began  their  year  from  the  beginning  of  that  month,'  which  usually 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  this  form  they 
ever  after  made  use  of  in  the  calculating  of  the  times  of  their  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  times  and  concerns;  but  in  all 
civil  matters,  as  contracts,  obli^tions,  and  such  other  affairs,  which 
were  of  a  secular  nature,  they  still  made  use  of  the  old  form,  and  began 
their  year  as  formerly,  from  the  1st  of  Tisri,  which  happened  about  the 
time  of  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  from  hence  they  began  all  their 
jubilees  and  sabbatical  years,^  and  all  other  their  computations  of  civil 
matters,  as  they  still  do  the  years  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
years  of  their  era  of  contracts ;  which  are  the  only  epochas  they  now 
compute  past  times  by.  Anciently  the  form  of  the  year  which  they 
made  use  of  was  wholly  inartificial  ;^  for  it  was  not  settled  by  any  astro- 
nomical rules  or  calculations,  but  was  made  up  of  lunar  months  set  out 
by  the  phasis  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  w  hen  they  saw  the  new 
moon,  then  they  began  their  months ;  which  sometimes  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  days,  and  sometimes  of  thirty,  according  as  the  new  moon 
did  sooner  or  later  appear.  The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the  synod- 
ieal  course  of  the  moon  (that  is,  from  new  moon  to  new  moon)  being 
twenty-nine  days  and  a  half,  the  half  day,  which  a  month  of  twenty- 
nine  days  fell  short  of,  was  made  up  by  adding  it  to  the  next  month, 
which  made  it  consist  of  thirty  days ;  so  that  their  months  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternatively.  None  of  them  had  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  days,  and  therefore  they  never  looked  for  the  new 

>  Vide  Scaligerum,  Petaviam,  aliotque  Chronologos  in  eit  loeis,  ubi  do  anno  OroDCO- 
rum  agunt. 

*  Sn  it  wofl  in  the  time  of  the  last  Darius  ;  but  afterwards  the  Pcrsinns  eompcnsatod 
for  the  loM  of  the  leap  year,  by  adding  an  intercalary  month  of  thirty  days  every  130th 
year. 

'  Bxod.  adi.  a.  •  Levit.  xxv.  g,  lo. 

^  Talmud  in  Tract.  Roth.  Hanhanah.  Maimonidos  in  Kiddu»n  Hachodesh.  Sclden 
dc  Anno  Civili  Vetenim  Judnomm. 
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moon  before  tbe  sight  following  the  twenty-ninth  day ;  and  if  they 
then  saw  it,  the  next  day  was  the  first  day  of  the  following  month. 
Neither  had  any  of  their  months  more  than  thirty  days,  and  therefore 
they  never  looked  for  the  new  moon  after  the  night  following  the 
thirtieth  day ;  but  then,  if  they  saw  it  not,  they  concluded  that  the 
appearance  was  obstructed  by  the  clouds,  and  made  the  next  day  the 
first  of  the  foUowing  month,  without  expecting  any  longer;  and  of 
twelve  of  these  months  their  common  year  consisted.  But  twelve  lunar 
months  falling  eleven  days  short  of  a  solar  year,  every  one  of  those 
common  years  began  eleven  days  sooner  than  the  former ;  which,  in 
thirty-three  years*  time  would  carry  back  the  beginning  of  the  year 
through  all  the  four  seasons  to  the  same  point  again,  and  get  a  wnole 
year  from  the  solar  reckoning  (as  is  now  done  in  Turkey,  where  this 
sort  of  year  is  in  use);  for  the  remedying  of  which  their  usage  was 
sometimes  in  the  third  year,  and  sometimes  in  the  second,  to  cast  in 
another  month,  and  make  their  year  then  consist  of  thirteen  months ; 
whereby  they  constantly  reduced  their  lunar  year,  as  far  as  such  an  in- 
tercalation could  effect  it,  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  never  suffered  the 
one,  for  any  more  than  a  month,  at  any  time,  to  vary  from  the  other. 
And  this  they  were  forced  to  do  for  the  sake  of  their  festivals :  for  their 
feast  of  the  passover  (the  first  day  of  which  was  always  fixed  to  the  middle 
of  their  month  Nisan)*  being  to  be  celebrated  by  their  eating  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  the  ofiering  up  of  the  wave-sheaf,  as  the  first-fruits 
of  their  barley  harvest ;  and  their  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  was  kept 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  16th  of  Nisan*  (which  was  the  day  in  which 
the  wave-sheaf  was  oflered),  being  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ofiering  of 
the  two  wave-loaves,  as  the  first-fruits  of  their  wheat  harvest;*  and 
their  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  always  begun  on  the  15th  of  Tisri,* 
being  fixed  to  the  time  of  their  ingathering  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;*  the  Passover  could  not  be  observed  till  the  lambs  were  grown 
fit  to  be  eaten,  and  the  barley  fit  to  be  reaped ;  nor  the  Pentecost,  till 
the  wheat  was  ripe ;  nor  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  till  the  ingatherings 
of  the  vineyard  and  oliveyard  were  over :  and  therefore,  these  festiviuB 
being  fixed  to  these  set  seasons  of  the  year,  the  making  of  the  interca« 
lation  above  mentioned  was  necessary,  for  the  keeping  them  within  a 
month  sooner  or  later  always  to  them.  Their  rule  for  the  doing  of  this 
was,®  whenever,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  year,  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  Nisan  (which  was  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  and 
the  first  day  of  their  paschal  solemnity)  happened  to  fall  before  the 
day  of  their  vernal  equinox,  then  they  intercalated  a  month,  and  the 
paschal  solemnity  was  thereby  carried  on  a  month  further  into  the 
year,  and  all  the  other  festivals  with  it ;  for  according  as  the  paschal 
festival  was  fixed,  so  were  all  the  rest ;  that  is,  the  Pentecost  fifty  days 
aflier  the  second  day  of  the  paschal  feast  (i.  e.  the  16th  of  Nisan),  on 
which  the  wave-sheaf  was  onered ;  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  six 

Numb,  xxviii.  i6,  17. 

, Jud»a  the  barley  harvest  waa  before  the  wheat 

harrest,  and  10  it  was  in  "Egypt ;  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  when  the  wheat  and  rye 
were  not  grown  up.    £xo£  ix.  31,  32. 

*  Lerit.  xxiii.  34,  30.  *  Ibid,  xxiil.  30. 

*  Talmud  in  Rosh  Uanhanah.   Maimonides  in  Kiddush  Hachodeth.  Selden  de  Anno 
Civili  Vetenun  Jndoorum. 
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months  ailker  the  beginning  of  the  said  paschal  feast.  For  as  the  first 
day  of  the  paschal  feast  was  the  15th  of  Nisan  (the  14th,  on  the  even- 
ing of  which  the  solemnity  began  in  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lambs, 
bemg  but  the  eve  of  the  rassover),  so  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles was  on  the  16th  of  Tisri,  iust  six  months  after.  To  make  this 
the  more  clear,  let  it  be  observed  tne  Hebrew  months  were  as  followeth : 
— I.  Nisan;  a.  lyar;  3.  Sivan;  4.  Tamuz;  5.  Ab;  6.  Elul;  7.  Tisri; 
8.  Marchesvan;  o.  Cisleu;  10.  Tebeth ;  11.  Shebat;  12.  Adar.  And 
these  twelve  mac^  their  common  year :  but  in  their  intercalated  years 
there  was  another  month  added  sfter  Adar,  which  they  called  Yeadar, 
or  the  second  Adar ;  and  then  their  year  consisted  of  thirteen 
months.  Supposing,  therefore,  their  vernal  equinox  should  have  been 
on  the  10th  of  March  (whereabout  now  it  is),  and  that  the  15th  of 
Nisan,  the  first  day  of  their  Passover,  should  in  the  common  course  of 
their  year  happen  to  fall  on  the  9th  of  March,  the  day  before  the 
equinox ;  then,  on  their  foreseeing  of  this,  they  intercalated  a  month, 
and  after  their  Adar  added  their  Yeadar,  which  sometimes  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  days,  and  sometimes  of  thirty,  according  as  it  happened ; 
at  present  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  of  thirty  days,  and  then  the  first  of 
Nisan,  which  is  to  begin  this  year,  instead  of  being  on  the  28rd  of 
February  (as  otherwise  it  would),  must  be  carried  on  thirty  days  for- 
ward to  the  25th  of  March,  and  their  Passover  to  the  8th  01  April  fol- 
lowing. But  the  next  year  after  bejrinning  eleven  days  sooner,  for  the 
reason  I  have  mentioned,  the  Ist  01  Nisan  must  then  have  happened 
on  the  14th  of  March,  and  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month ;  and  the  next  year  after  that,  the  Ist  of  Nisan  must, 
for  the  same  reason,  have  happened  on  the  drd  of  March,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  Passover  on  the  17th  of  March ;  and  the  next  year  after 
that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  Ist  of  Nisan  would  have  hap- 
pened on  the  20th  of  February,  and  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  on 
the  6th  of  March  following.  But  this  being  before  the  equinox,  ano- 
ther intercalation  of  the  month  Yeadar  must  have  been  made.  And  so 
after  the  same  manner  it  went  through  all  other  years ;  whereby  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  Ist  of  Nisan,  which  was  the  beginning  of  their 
year,  always  was  within  fifteen  days  before,  or  fifteen  days  after,  the 
vernal  equinox,  that  is,  within  the  compass  of  thirty  days  in  the  whole, 
sooner  or  later;  and  according  as  that  was  fixed,  so  were  fixed  also 
the  beginnings  of  all  their  other  months,  and  all  the  fasts  and  feasts  ob- 
served in  them.  But  this  inartificial  way  of  forming  their  months  and 
years  was  in  use  among  them  only  while  they  lived  in  their  own  land, 
and  there  might  easily  receive  notice  of  what  was  ordained  in  this  mat- 
ter by  those  who  had  the  care  and  ordering  of  it :  for  when  they  became 
dispersed  through  all  nations,  they  were  forced  to  make  use  of  cycles 
ana  astronomical  calculations,  for  the  fixing  of  their  new  moons  and  in- 
tercalations, and  the  times  of  their  feasts,  fasts,  and  other  observances, 
that  so  they  might  be  everywhere  uniform  herein.  The  first  cycle  they 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  eighty-four  years  ;^  by  this 
they  fixed  their  paschal  feast,  and  by  that  their  whole  year  besides ; 
and  the  use  hereof  the  primitive  Christians  borrowed  from  them,  and 
for  some  of  the  first  centuries  fixed  their  Easter  in  every  year  accord- 
ing to  it ;  but  this,  after  some  time,  being  found  to  be  faulty,  Meto's 

*  Vide  Bucherium  de  antiquo  Paschali  Judnoram  Cyold, 
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ofde  of  nineteen  years'  was  after  the  council  of  Nice  brought  into  use 
by  them  for  this  purpose  instead  of  the  other ;  and  the  Jews,  following 
the  example  herein,  almost  about  the  same  time  came  into  the  same 
usage  also :  and  upon  this  cycle  is  founded  the  present  form  of  their 
year.  The  first  who  besan  to  work  it  into  this  shape  was  Babbi  Sam- 
uel,' rector  of  the  Jewisn  school  at  Sora  in  Mesopotamia ;  Babbi  Adda, 
who  was  a  great  astronomer,  pursued  his  scheme ;  and  after  him  Babbi 
Hillel,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  360,  brought  it  to  that  perfection  in 
which  it  now  is ;  and  being  Nasi,  or  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  save 
it  the  authority  of  his  sanction,  and  by  virtue  thereof  it  hath  ever  smce 
been  observed  by  them,  and  they  say  always  is  to  be  observed  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  According  to  this  form'  there  are  within  the 
compass  of  the  said  nineteen  years'  cycle  seven  intercalated  years  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  months,  and  twelve  common  years  consisting  of 
twelve  months.  The  intercalated  years  are  the  third,  the  sixth,  the 
eighth,  the  eleventh,  the  fourteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  nineteenth 
of  that  cycle ;  and  when  one  round  of  this  cycle  is  over,  they  begin 
another ;  and  so  constantly,  according  to  it,  fix  their  new  moons  (at 
which  all  their  months  begin),  and  all  their  fasts  and  feasts  in  every 
year.  And  this  form  of  their  year,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  very 
exactly  and  astronomically  contrived,  and  may  truly  be  reckoned  the 
greatest  piece  of  art  and  ingenuity  that  is  to  be  found  among  that  peo- 
ple. They  who  would  thoroughly  tinderstand  it,  mav  read  Maimon- 
ides's  tract  Kiddush  Hachodesn,  which  hath  been  published  in  a  very 
good  Latin  translation  by  Lewis  de  Veil,  under  the  title  De  Chmecro' 
Hone  Caiendarum,  where  he  will  find  it  very  exactly  and  perspicuously 
described. 

These  having  been  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  year,  that  is,  the  inar- 
tificial form  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
artificial  and  astronomical  form  now  in  use  among  the  modems 
throughout  all  their  dispersions;  according  to  neither  of  them  can 
the  days  of  the  Jewish  months  be  fiied  to  any  certain  days  of  the 
months  in  the  Julian  year ;  for  in  both  of  them,  the  months  being 
lunar,  and  the  intercalations  made  of  one  whole  lunar  month  at  once, 
the  days  of  those  months,  to  the  full  extent  of  one  full  lunar  month, 
fell  sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later  in  the  solar  form.  Since 
the  Jewish  calendar  hath  been  fixed  by  Babbi  Hillel  upon  the  certain 
foundations  of  astronomy,  tables  may  indeed  be  made,  which  may  point 
out  to  what  day  in  that  calendar  every  day  in  the  Julian  year  shall 
answer :  but  this  cannot  be  done  for  the  time  before ;  because,  while 
they  went  inartificially  to  work  in  this  matter,  by  the  phasis  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon,  both  for  the  beginning  of  their  months  and 
years,  and  the  making  of  their  intercalations,  they  did  not  always  do 
it  exactly,  but  often  varied  from  the  astronomical  truth  herein.  And 
this  latter  having  been  their  way  through  all  the  times  of  which  this 
history  treats,  we  cannot,  when  we  find  the  day  of  any  Jewish  month 

*  BpictoU  A.mbrorii  83*  ad  Epiaeopoa  per  ^Emiliam  cocttitutw.  It  was  hj  the  council 
of  Nice  referred  to  the  church  of  Alexandria  every  year  to  tix  the  time  of  Easter,  and 
they  did  it  by  Meto*6  cycle  of  nineteen  years. 

*  Jnchasin ;  Shelsheleth  Haccabala,  et  Zemach  David  ;  et  ex  iisdem  Morinus  in  Ez- 
crdfcat.  prima  in  Pcntateuchum  Samaritanum,  cap.  3. 

*  Talmud  in  Rosh  Hasshanah,  Maimonides  in  Kiddush  Hachodesh,  et  Scldenus  dc 
Anno  CiTili  Aeterum  Judeorum. 
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mentioned  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  Josephos,  reduce  it  exactly  to 
its  time  in  the  Julian  year,  or  there  fix  it  any  nearer  than  within  the 
compass  of  a  month  sooner  or  later.  Kepler  indeed  holds  thi^  the 
Jewish  year  was  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  and  an  addition  of  five  days  after  the  last  of  them ;  and  our 
countrymen,  Archbishop  Usher  and  Mr.  Lydiat,  two  of  the  most 
eminent  chronologers  that  any  a^e  hath  produced,  go  into  the  same 
opinion.  Such  a  year,  I  acknowledge,  was  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans, 
from  whom  Abraham  was  descended ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians, 
with  whom  the  Israelites  long  lived :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  oefore 
their  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  they  also  reckoned  their  time 
by  the  same  form.  For  the  time  ot  the  flood  is  manifestly  computed 
by  it  in  the  book  of  Genesis,'  one  hundred  and  fifby  days  being  there 
made  equal  to  five  months,  which  proves  those  months  to  have  been 
thirty-day  months.  But  that  the  Israelites  made  use  of  this  sort  of 
year  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  can  never  be  made  consistent 
with  the  Mosaical  law.  According  to  that,  their  year  must  be  made 
up  of  months  purely  lunar ;  and  could  no  otherwise  than  by  an  inter- 
calary month  oe  reduced  to  the  solar  form :  and  there  being  a  neces- 
sity of  making  this  intercalation  for  the  keeping  of  their  festivals  to 
their  proper  seasons,  by  this  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  'begin- 
nings of  their  months  connot  be  fixed  to  any  certain  day  in  the  Julian 
calendar,  but  they  fell  always  within  the  compass  of  thirty  days 
sooner  or  later  therein.  That  the  thing  may  appear  the  clearer  to 
the  reader,  I  shall  express  it  in  the  following  scheme,  wherein  the  first 
column  gives  the  names  of  the  Jewish  months,  and  the  second,  of  the 
Julian  months,  within  the  compass  of  which  the  said  Jewish  months 
set  over-against  them  have  always  sooner  or  later  their  beginniug  and 
ending ;  and  this  is  the  nearest  view  that  can  be  given  of  the  corres- 
pondency of  the  one  with  the  other. 
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The  thirteenth  month,  called  Yeadar,  or  the  second  Adar,  answered 
most  to  the  end  of  our  March,  it  being  then  only  intercalated,  or  cast 
in,  when  the  beginning  of  Nisan  would  otherwise  be  carried  back  into 
the  end  of  February. 

I  have  in  the  series  of  this  History  taken  no  notice  either  of  the 
jubilees  or  the  sabbatical  years  of  the  Jews,  both  because  of  the  use- 
lessness  and  also  of  the  uncertainty  of  them.  They  are  useless,  be- 
cause they  help  not  to  the  explaining  of  anything,  either  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  the  histories  of  the  times  which  I  treat  of ;  and  they 
are  uncertain,  because  it  doth  not  appear  when  or  how  they  were  ob- 
served. It  is  acknowledged  by  most  learned  men,  that  the  jubilees 
were  no  more  regarded  after  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  it  is  mani- 

I  Chap.  Tii.  z  i ,  compared  with  chap.  viil.  3,  4. 
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feat  from  Scripture  that  the  sabbatical  yearn  were  whoUj  neglected 
for  many  agea  before  it.  For  the  desolation  which  happened  to  the 
country  of  Judtea  under  that  captivity  is  said,  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  (chap,  xxxvi.  21),  to  have  been  brought  upon  it  for  this 
yery  reason,  that  the  land  might  eojoy  its  sabbaths,  that  is,  those  sab- 
batical years  of  rest  which  the  Jews,  in  neglecting  the  law  of  G-od  con- 
cerning this  paatter,  had  depriyed  it  of ;  and  therefore  if  we  reckon  to 
this  desolation  only  the  fifty-two  years  that  were  from  the  destruction 
of  the  city  «nd  temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  (in  which  the  land  was  wholly  desolated),  this  will  prove  the 
observing  of  those  sabbatical  years  to  have  been  neglected  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years  before  that  captivity.  But  if  we  add 
hereto  the  other  eighteen  years  of  that  captivity,  in  which  it  was  only 
in  part  desolated,  and  take  in  the  whole  seventy  years  of  it  into  this 
reckoning,  it  will  then  carry  up  the  time  of  this  neglect  much  higher, 
even  to  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  that  captivity :  and  as 
to  the  jubilees,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them  anywhere  through 
the  whole  Scriptures,  saving  only  in  that  law  where  they  are  enjoined  ; 
neither  is  there  of  their  sabbatical  years,  saving  only  in  the  same  law, 
and  the  place  in  the  Chronicles  above  mentioned.  There  are  indeed 
two  other  places  of  Scripture  which  some  understand  concerning 
them ;  that  is,  2  Kings  xix.  29,  and  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 10.  But  both  these 
passages  do  better  admit  of  other  interpretations :  for  what  is  said  in 
the  former  of  these  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  desolations  of  the  war, 
and  the  interruption  of  agriculture  through  the  violences  and  calam- 
ity of  it,  than  to  a  sabbatical  year ;  and  so  G-rotius  and  other  learned 
men  understand  it.  And  what  is  said  in  the  other  by  Jeremiah,  about 
the  release  of  servants,  doth  not  infer  a  sabbatical  year,  nor  a  jubilee 
neither :  for  every  Hebrew  servant  was  to  be  released  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  servitude,*  though  it  were  neither  a  jubilee  nor  a  sabbatical 
year ;  and  therefore  this  instance  infers  neither  of  them :  and  those 
who  undertake  to  interpret  the  law  which  enjoins  these  jubilees  and 
sabbatical  years,  very  much  differ  concerning  them,  both  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  observance.  Some  wiU  have  the  reckoning,  both 
of  the  sabbatical  years  and  the  jubilees,  to  commence  from  the  f&st  en- 
tering of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  place 
the  first  sabbatical  year  in  the  seventh  year  after  that  entrance,  and 
the  first  jubilee  also  according  hereto ;  but  others  say,  that  the  land 
was  seven  years  in  conquering  and  dividing,  and  that  the  eighth  year 
wag  the  first  in  which  tne  Israelites  began  to  sow  and  reap  in  it ;  and 
that  therefore  the  fourteenth  year  was  the  first  sabbatical  year :  and 
according  to  this  reckoning,  they  put  the  first  sabbatical  year,  and  the 
first  jubilee,  seven  years  later  than  the  former,  and  so  the  numbers  of 
all  the  rest  that  follow.  And  then  as  to  the  time  of  the  jubilee, 
there  is  this  dispute,  whether  it  be  the  same  with  the  seventh  sab- 
batical year  or  tne  next  year  after.  The  reason  of  this  dispute  is  be- 
cause if  it  be  on  the  year  after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  then  there 
will  be  two  sabbatical  years  together  (for  the  year  of  jubilee  was  also  a 
sabbatical  year),'  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  the  loss  of  two  crops 
together ;  and  then  it  will  be  asked,  how  could  the  people  be  supporleu  ? 

'  Exod.  xxi.  2.  *  Levit  xxr.  11. 
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And  they  who,  notwithstaading  this  objection,  detennine  for  the  year 
next  after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  to  have  been  the  year  of  jubilee^ 
though  they  have  the  Scriptures  ^  on  their  side  in  this  particular,  yet 
are  not  agreed  where  to  begin  the  next  week  of  years  (or  shemittah,  as 
the  Jews  call  it)  after  that  seventh  sabbatical  year;  that  is,  whether 
the  year  of  jubilee,  or  the  next  year  after  it,  was  to  be  the  first  year  of 
that  week,  or  shemittah.  If  the  jubilee  year  were  the  first  year  of 
that  week,  then  there  would  have  oeen  but  five  years  for  them  to  sow 
and  reap  in  between  the  jubilee  (which  was  also  a  sabbatical  year)  and 
the  next  sabbatical  jear  after ;  whereas  the  Scripture  saith  they  were 
to  have  six.'  And  if  the  first  year  of  the  next  shemittah  were  the 
next  year  after  the  jubilee,  then  the  shemittahs  would  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  an  exact  series  immediately  one  after  the  other ;  but  after  the 
■eventh  shemittah,  the  year  of  jubilee  would  intervene  between  that 
and  the  next :  which  disagreeth  with  the  opinion  of  man^.  However, 
it  is  indeed  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  I  know  no  objection  against  it, 
but  that  it  exposeth  the  error  of  those  who,  thinking  that  the  sab- 
batical years  did  always  happen  each  exactly  on  the  seventh  year  after 
the  former,  have  in  that  order  and  series  placed  them  in  their  chrono- 
logical computations,  without  considering  that  after  every  forty-ninth 
year  a  jubilee  year  did  intervene  between  the  shemittah  that  then  ended, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  that  followed.  But  they  act  most  out 
of  the  way  in  this  matter  who  would  confine  Daniers  prophecy  of 
seventy  weeks  to  so  many  shemittahs,  as  if  these  seventy  weeks  fell  in 
exactly  with  seventy  shemittahs,  that  is,  that  the  first  week  began  with 
the  first  year  of  a  shemittah  or  sabbatical  week,  and  ended  with  a  sab- 
batical year,  which  was  the  last  of  a  shemittah ;  and  so  all  the  rest 
down  to  the  last  of  the  whole  number :  and  to  this  end  some  have  per- 

Elexed  themselves  in  vain  to  find  out  sabbatical  years  to  suit  their 
jrpothesis,  and  fix  them  to  times  to  which  they  did  never  belong; 
whereas  the  prophecy  means  no  more  than  by  the  seventy  weeks  to 
express  seventy  times  seven  years,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  in 
the  whole,  without  any  relation  had  either  to  shemittahs  or  sabbatical 
years.  And  were  it  otherwise,  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  besides 
the  seventy  shemittahs,  must  have  contained  nine  years  more  for  the 
nine  jubilees,  which  must  have  happened  within  the  compass  of  the 
said  seventy  shemittahs,  and  thereby  make  the  whole  number  of  those 
weeks  to  be  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years ;  which  no  one,  that  I 
know  of,  hath  ever  yet  said.  And  therefore,  since  there  is  nothing 
certain  to  be  known  concerning  these  sabbatical  years  and  jubilees  of 
the  Jews,  as  to  their  ancient  observance  of  them,  and  consequently 
there  can  be  no  use  made  of  them,  for  the  explication  either  of  Scrip- 
ture or  history,  I  have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  them  in  the  boay 
of  this  History ;  and  I  wish  I  have  not  troubled  him  too  far  in  saying 
so  much  of  them  here  in  the  Preface. 

In  the  series  of  this  History,  having  often  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  sums  of  money  mentioned  therein  to  the  value  they  would  bear 
with  us  in  this  present  age,  whether  gold  or  silver,  I  think  it  reauisite 
to  lay  down  the  rules  whereby  I  make  this  reduction.  It  is  to  oe  ob- 
served, therefore,  in  order  hereto,  that  among  the  ancients,  the  way  of 

*  Levit.  zxv.  10.  *  Levit.  zxv.  3. 
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reckoning  their  money  was  by  talents.  So  the  Hebrews,  so  the  Baby- 
lonians, so  the  Q-reeks,  and  so  the  Romans  did  reckon :  and  of  these 
talents  they  had  subdivisions,  which  were  usually  into  minas  and 
drachms,  i.  e.  of  their  talents  into  minas,  and  of  their  minas  into  drachms. 
The  Hebrews  had,  besides  these,  their  shekels  and  half-shekels,  or 
bekas,  and  the  Bomans  their  denarii ;  which  last  were  very  near  of  the 
same  value  with  the  drachms  of  the  G-reeks.  What  was  the  value 
of  a  Hebrew  talent,  appears  firom  Exodus  xzzviii.  25,  26;  for  there 
six  hundred  and  three  tnousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons  being 
taxed  at  a  half-shekel  a  head,  they  must  have  paid  in  the  whole  three 
hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels; 
and  that  sum  is  there  said  to  amount  to  one  hundred  talents,  and  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels  over:  if,  therefore, 
you  deduct  the  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels 
from  the  number  three  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  divide  the  remaining  sum,  i.  e.  threa  hundred 
thousand,  by  one  himdred,  this  will  prove  each  of  those  talents  to 
contain  three  thousand  shekels.  Each  of  these  shekels  weighed  about 
three  shillings  of  our  monev,  and  sixty  of  them,  Ezekiel  tells  us,' 
made  a  mina,  and  therefore  fifty  of  those  minas  made  a  talent.  And 
as  to  their  drachms,  it  appears,  by  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  that 
it  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel,  that  is,  nine-pence  of  our  monev ; 
for  there  (chap.  xvii.  25)  the  tribute  money  annually  paid  to  the 
temple  by  every  Jew  (which  was  half  a  shekel)  ^  is  called  ^iBpaxfutv 
(i.  e.  the  two-drachm  piece)  ;  and  therefore,  if  half  a  shekel  contained 
two  drachms,  a  drachm  must  have  been  the  quarter  part  of  a  shekel, 
and  every  shekel  must  have  contained  four  of  them :  and  so  Josephus 
tells  us  it  did ;  for  he  saith,'  that  a  shekel  contained  four  Attic 
drachms;  which  is  not  exactly  to  be  understood  according  to  the 
weight,  but  according  to  the  valuation  in  the  currency  of  common 
payments ;  for,  according  to  the  weight,  the  heaviest  Attic  drachms  did 
not  exceed  eightpence  farthing  hal^farthing  of  our  money,  and  a  He- 
brew drachm,  as  I  have  said,  was  ninepence;  but  what  the  Attic 
drachm  fell  short  of  the  Hebrew  in  weight  might  be  made  up  in  the 
fineness,  and  its  ready  currency  in  all  countries  (which  last  the  He- 
brew drachm  could  not  have),  and  so  might  be  made  equivalent  in  com- 
mon estimation  among  the  Jews.  Allowing,  therefore,  a  drachm,  as 
well  Attic  as  Jewish,  as  valued  in  JudsBa,  to  be  equivalent  to  nine* 
pence  of  our  money,  a  beka,  or  half-shekel,  will  be  equal  to  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence,  a  shekel  three  shillings,  a  mina  nine  pounds,  and  a 
talent  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  So  was  it  in  the  time  of 
Moses  and  Ezekiel,  and  so  was  it  the  same  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
among  that  people ;  for  he  tells  us,^  that  a  Hebrew  mina  contained  two 
litras  and  a  naif,  which  comes  exactly  to  nine  pounds  of  our  money ; 
for  a  litra,  being  the  same  with  a  Roman  libra,  contained  twelve  oimces 
Troy  weight,  that  is,  ninety-six  drachms,  and  therefore  two  litras  and  a 
half  must  contain  two  hundred  and  forty  drachms,  which  being  esti- 
mated at  ninepence  a  drachm,  according  to  the  Jewish  valuation,  comes 
exactly  to  sixty  shekels,  or  nine  pounds  of  our  money.    And  this  ac- 

t  Chap.  xlr.  13.  *  Talmad  in  Shekalim.  *  Antiq.  lib.  3.  o.  9. 
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count  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  Alexandria ;  for^  the  Alexandnan 
talent  contained  twelve  thousand  Attic  drachms ;  and  twelve  thousand 
Attic  drachms,  according  to  the  Jewish  valuation,  heing  twelve  thou- 
sand of  our  nine-pences,  they  amount  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  sterling  money,  which  is  the  same  value  with  the  Mosaic  talent. 
But  here  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  though  the  Alexandrian  talent 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  Attic  drachms,  yet  they  themselves  reck- 
oned it  but  at  six  thousand  drachms,  because  every  ^exandrian  drachm 
contained  two  Attic  drachms ;'  and  therefore  the  Septuagint  version 
being  made  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  they  there  render  the  Hebrew 
word  theJcel  by  the  Greek  lilpayQiov^  which  signifieth  two  drachms ; 
because  two  Alexandrian  drachms  make  a  shekel,  two  of  them  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  four  Attic  drachms ;  and  therefore  computing  tho 
Alexandnan  money  according  to  the  same  method  in  which  we  have 
computed  the  Jewish,  it  will  be  as  followeth :  one  drachm  of  Alexandria 
will  be  of  our  money  eighteen  pence ;  one  didrachm,  or  shekel,  con- 
sisting of  two  drachms  of  Alexandria,  or  four  of  Attica,  will  be  three 
shillings ;  one  mina,  consisting  of  sixty  didrachms,  or  shekels,  will  be 
nine  pounds ;  and  one  talent,  consisting  of  fifty  minas,  will  be  four 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds,  which  is  the  talent  of  Moses,"  and  so  also  it 
is  the  talent  of  Josephus  ;^  for  he  tells  us  that  a  Hebrew  talent  con- 
tained one  hundred  G-reek  (i.  e.  Attic)  minas ;  for  those  fifty  minas, 
which  here  make  an  Alexandrian  talent,  would  be  one  hundred  Attic 
minas  in  the  like  method  of  valuation,  the  Alexandnan  talent  contain- 
ing double  as  much  as  the  Attic  talent,  both  in  the  whole  and  also  in 
all  its  parts,  in  whatsoever  method  both  shall  be  equally  distributed. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  established  rule  was,^  that  one  hundred  drachms 
made  a  mina,  and  sixty  minas  a  talent ;  but  in  some  difierent  states, 
their  drachms  being  difierent,  accordingly  tbeir  minas  and  talents  were 
within  the  same  proportion  difierent  also.  But  the  money  of  Attica 
was  the  standard  by  which  all  the  rest  were  valued,  according  as  they 
more  or  less  diftered  from  it ;  and  therefore  it  being  of  most  note, 
wherever  any  Greek  historian  speaks  of  talents,  minas,  or  drachms,  if 
they  be  simply  mentioned,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  of  talents, 
minas,  or  drachms  of  Attica,  and  never  of  the  talents,  minas,  or  drachma 
of  any  other  place,  unless  it  be  expressed.  Mr.  Brerewood,  going  by 
the  goldsmiths*  weights,^  reckons  an  Attic  drachm  to  be  the  same  with 
a  drachm  now  in  use  in  their  shops,  that  is,  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce ; 
and  therefore  lays  it  at  the  value  of  seven  pence  half-penny  of  our 
money,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  crown,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
ounce  weight.  But  Dr.  Bernard,  going  more  accurately  to  work,^  lays 
the  middle  sort  of  Attic  drachms  at  eigot-pence  farthing  of  our  money, 
and  the  minas  or  talents  accordingly  in  the  proportions  above  men- 
tioned. The  Babylonian  talent,  according  to  Pollux,^  contained  seven 
thousand  of  those  drachms.     The  Eoman  talent  contained  seventy-two 

^  Feftus  Pompeius.  Dionysiut  Halicamaneus  etiam  didt  talentom  Alexandrinum 
continere  125  llbrM  Romanas;  libra*  autem  Roman®  125  continent  drachmaa  Atticas 
12,000. 

*  Varro  iMtimat  drachmaa  Alexandrinas  duplo  snperaMe  Attieaare  TyriasTe. 

*  Exod.  xxxviii.  25,  26.  ^  Antiq.  lib.  3,  c.  7. 

*  Julii  PoIIucis  Onomasticon,  lib.  10.  c,  6. 

*  In  libro  de  Ponderibus  et  Prctiit  Veterum  Nummonim. 

*  In  libro  de  Mensuria  et  Ponderibus  Antiqnis.  *  Lib.  to,  o.  6\  p.  4S7. 
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Italic  minas,^  which  were  the  same  with  the  Roman  libras ;  and  ninety- 
six  Koman  denariuBes,  each  being  of  the  value  of  seven  pence  half-penny 
of  our  money,  made  a  Boman  libra.  But  all  the  valuations  1  have 
hitherto  mentioned  must  be  understood  only  of  silver  money,  and  not 
of  gold,  for  that  was  much  higher.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver 
was  amon^  the  ancients  most  commonly  as  ten  to  one ;  sometimes  it 
was  raised  to  be  as  eleven  to  one,  and  sometimes  as  twelve,  and  some- 
times as  thirteen  to  one.  In  the  time  of  kin^  Edward  I.  it  was  here 
in  England  at  the  value  of  ten  to  one ;  but  it  is  now  gotten  at  sixteen 
to  one,  and  so  I  value  it  in  all  the  reductions  which  I  make  in  this 
History  of  ancient  sums  to  the  present  value.  But  to  make  the  whole 
of  this  matter  the  easier  to  the  reader,  I  will  lay  all  of  it  before  him, 
for  his  clear  view,  in  the  following  table  of  valuations : — 

H«hretp  Money, 

A  Hebrew  dischm 

Two  draehmfl  made  a  beka,  or  half-ahekel,  which  was  the  tribute  money 

paid  by  everv  Jew  to  the  temple 
Two  bekas  maoe  a  shekel 
Sixty  shekeb  made  a  mina 
Fifty  minas  made  a  talent 
A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 

Atiie  Money,  aceordingf  to  Mr.  Brerewood. 

An  Attic  drachm 

A  hundred  drachma  made  a  mina 

Sixtv  minas  made  a  talent 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 

AtHo  Money,  aeeordin^  to  Dr.  Bernard. 

An  Attic  drachm 

A  hundred  drachms  made  a  mina 

SixtT  minas  made  a  talent 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 

Babyloniah  money,  aeeording  to  Mr.  Brerewood, 

A  Babylonish  talent  in  diver,  containing  seven  thousand  Attic  drachms 
A  Babylonish  talent  in  gold,  sixteen  to  one 

Babylonieh  money,  aocordmg  to  Dr,  Bernard. 

A  Babylonish  talent  of  silver 

A  Babylonish  talent  in  gold,  sixteen  to  one 

Alexandrian  money. 

A  drachm  of  Alexandria,  containing  two  Attic  drachms,  as  valued  by  the 

Jews  oio 
A  didnchm  of  Alexandria,  containing  two  Alexandrian  drachms,  which 

was  a  Hebrew  shekel  030 

Sixty  didrachma,  or  Hebrew  shekela,  made  a  mina  900 

Fifty  minas  made  a  talent  450    o    o 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one  7200    o    o 

Boman  money. 

Four  sesterciuses  made  a  Boman  denarius  . .  o    o    7| 
Xinetv-six  Boman  denariuses  made  an  Italic  mina,  which  was  the  same 

witn  a  Roman  libra    ..  300 

Seventy-two  Boman  libras  made  a  talent  ai6    o    o 

If  any  desire  a  fuller  account  of  the  money  of  the  ancients,  he  may 
read  Mr.  Brerewood  De  Ponderibut  et  Pretiit  Veterum  Nummorum; 

*  Festos  Pompeius. 
vou  I.  e 
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Bishop  Cumberland  of  the  Jewish  MeaBures,  Weights,  and  Monies ; 
Dr.  Bernard  De  Memuru  et  Ponderibus  Antiquis ;  and  others  that  hare 
written  of  this  argument.  It  sufficeth  for  my  present  purpose,  that  I 
here  insert  so  much  as  may  serve  for  a  key  to  those  passages  in  the 
ensuing  History,  where  any  sum  of  money,  or  any  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver,  is  mentioned. 

So  little  mention  having  been  made  of  Zoroastres  by  the  western 
writers,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  the  reader  may  perchance  be  surprised 
to  find  so  much  said  of  him  in  this  History,  and  his  time  placed  so 
much  later  than  is  vulgarly  reckoned.  But,  how  sparingly  soever  the 
Greeks  or  Latins  may  have  been  in  speaking  of  him,  what  hath  been 
wanting  in  them  hath  been  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  Persians  and 
Arabs,  who  have  given  us  large  accounts  of  him,  and  have  placed  his 
time  where  truly  it  was,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
king  of  Persia.  Whatsoever  we  find  written  of  him  by  the  Arabs  is 
taken  from  the  Persians  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Mahomet 
that  the  Arabs  had  any  literature  among  them  ;  but  the  Persians  had 
it  long  before ;  for  we  find  in  Scripture,^  that  the  Persians  had  books 
and  registers,  in  which  all  the  actions  of  their  kings,  and  the  histories 
of  their  reigns,  were  carefully  recorded ;  and  Ctesias  tells  us  the  same,' 
and  that  it  was  out  of  those  books  and  registers  that  he  extracted  his 
history  which  he  wrote  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  affiurs,  in  twenty- 
three  books ;'  and  Persia  being  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  all 
Z6roastres*s  doings,  there  it  is  that  we  may  most  likely  eirpect  the  best 
account  of  him.  And  since  he  was  there  the  founder  ana  great  patri- 
arch of  the  religion  which  was  received,  and  reigned  in  that  country 
from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the  death  of  Yazdegerd,  for  near 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  consequently  was  among 
them  (as  he  still  is  among  the  remamder  of  that  sect;)  in  the  same  es- 
teem and  veneration  that  Mahomet  is  among  the  Mahometans,  no 
wonder  that  much  hath  been  said  of  him  by  their  vmters ;  and  if  those 
writers  have  been  as  ancient  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  other  nations, 
I  know  not  why  they  should  not  have  the  same  authority.  I  acknow- 
ledge many  fabulous  things  have  crept  into  their  writings  concerning 
him,  as  there  have  into  the  Boman  legends  of  their  saints,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  is,  to  create  in  vulf^ar  minds  the  greater  veneration 
for  him.  What  I  have  out  of  the  latter,  I  am  beholden  for  to  Dr. 
Hyde's  Book,  De  Beligione  Veterum  Persarum,  for  I  understand  not 
the  Persian  language.  All  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  both  these  sorts 
of  writers  concerning  him  or  his  religion,  that  carries  with  it  any  air  of 
truth,  is  here  carefully  laid  tc^ether :  as  also  everything  else  that  is 
said  of  either  of  them,  by  the  Greeks  or  any  other  authentic  writers ; 
and  out  of  aU  this  put  together  is  made  up  that  account  which  I  have 

fiven  of  this  famous  impostor.  And  if  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  which  I 
ave  formerly  published,  be  compared  herewith,  it  will  appear  hereby 
how  much  oi  the  way  which  this  latter  impostor  took  for  the  propa- 
gating of  his  fraud  had  been  chalked  out  to  him  by  the  other.  Both 
of  them  were  very  crafty  knaves :  but  Zoroastres  being  a  person  of 
the  greatest  learning  of  his  time,  and  the  other  so  whoUy  ignorant  of 
it  that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  he  was  by  much  the  more  emi- 

^  Em  ir.  15,  19 ;  t.  17  (  vi.  i,  2 ;  Either  tL  i. 
'  Apud  Diodorum  Siculum,  bb.  2.  *  PhotiuB  in  Ezeeiptis. 
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nent  of  tbe  two,  though  the  other  hath  had  the  greater  Buccees  in  the 
propagation  of  his  sect :  the  Magians  scarce  having  ever  enhirged 
themselves  beyond  the  present  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and 
some  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  India ;  whereas  the  Mahome- 
tans have  overspread  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  for  which  they  have 
been  beholden  to  the  prevailing  power  of  two  mightv  empires  erected 
by  them,  that  is,  that  of  the  Saracens  first,  and  next  that  of  the  Turks, 
who,  having  extended  their  conquests  over  many  countries  and  kingdoms, 
have,  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  subjugated  the  inhabitants  to  their 
religon,  as  well  as  to  their  empire.^ 

To  make  this  History  the  more  clear,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
take  4n  within  its  compass  the  afl^irs  of  all  the  other  eastern  nations, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews ;  the  latter  not  being  thoroughly  to  be  un- 
derstood without  the  other:  and  as  far  as  the  G-recian  affairs  have 
been  complicated  with  those  of  Persia,  Syria,  or  Egypt,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  them  also ;  and  without  doing  this,  I  could 
not  lead  the  reader  to  so  clear  a  view  of  the  completion  of  those  pro* 
phecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  I  have  in  the  ensuing  History 
explained :  for  how  could  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  which  we 
have  of  Xerxes,  and  his  stirring  up  of  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia 
(Daniel  xi.  2),  be  understood,  without  having  an  account  of  the  war 
which  he  made  against  Ghrecia  ?  Or  how  could  the  fulfilling  of  the 
prophecies  which  were  delivered  of  Alexander,  his  swift  victories,  and 
nis  breaking  by  them  the  power  of  Persia  (Dan.  vii.  6 ;  viii.  j,  6,  2  t  ; 
X.  20 ;  and  xi.  3,  4),  be  broug^ht  it  into  a  clear  light,  without  laying 
before  the  reader  the  whole  series  of  those  wars  whereby  it  was  effected  r 
Or  how  could  the  verification  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  four 
successors  of  Alexander,  written  by  the  same  prophet  (Dan.  viii.  8 ; 
and  xi.  4),  be  fully  evidenced,  without  ^ving  a  thorough  narrative  of  all 
those  transactions  and  wars,  whereby  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  tbe 
empire  of  that  great  conqueror  was  at  length  divided  among  four  of  his 
chief  commanders  ?  The  instance  given  in  these  particulars  may  serve 
to  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  all  the  rest. 

To  make  all  things  the  easier  to  the  English  reader,  for  whom  I 
chiefly  design  this  work,  I  have  carefully  avoided  troubling  him  with 
any  exotic  words  in  the  text ;  and  where  I  have  been  forced  in  some  places 
to  insert  Hebrew  words,  I  have  chosen,  for  his  sake,  to  do  it  in  English 
letters.  All  things  else,  that  may  be  above  a  mere  English  reader,  I 
have  referred  to  the  notes  and  quotations  at  the  bottom  pf,  the  page  ; 
and  in  them  I  quote  everything  in  English,  where  the  En^sh  reader 
can  examine  what  I  quote,  and  there  only  where  he  cannot  are  the 
references  and  quotations  in  any  other  language. 

Several  have  in  Latin  written,  by  way  of  annals,  of  the  times  of 
which  I  treat,  as  Tomeillus,  Salianus,  Capellus,  and  others.  But  above 
all  of  this  kind  are  Archbishop  Usher^s  Annals  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  exactest  and  most  perfect  work  of  chronologv 
that  hath  been  published ;  to  which,  I  acknowledge,  I  have  been  much 
beholden ;  and  although  I  have  not  always  concurred  with  him,  yet  I 
have  for  the  most  part,  especially  in  the  ordering  and  settling  the  years 
to  which  I  refer  the  actions  that  are  related:  for  I  look  on  what  he 

*  [A  ftirther  Account  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zendavesta  haa  been  added  by  the  editor  to 
the  prewnt  edition.    See  vol.  i.  p.  195.    Ed.] 
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hath  done  before  me  herein  to  be  the  surest  and  safest  due  I  could 
conduct  myself  by,  through  all  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  ancient  times ; 
and  thereK)re  I  have  generally  followed  him  in  the  fixing  of  the  years, 
except  only  where  I  saw  very  good  reason  to  do  otherwise.  But  as  to 
the  other  annalists  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  found  it  mostly  end  only 
in  loss  of  time  to  consult  them. 

If  I  have  been  too  large  in  my  explication  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel's 
seventy  weeks,  or  in  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  or  in  any  other  discourse  of  like  nature,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed in  this  work,  the  importance  of  the  subjects  must  be  my  excuse. 
For  the  chief  design  of  this  History,  and  my  main  end  in  writing  it, 
being  to  clear  the  way  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I  have  thought  myself 
obliged,  in  the  pursuit  hereof,  to  handle  everjrthing  to  the  full,  as  it 
came  in  my  way,  that  might  anv  ways  tend  hereto.  And  if  the  reader 
receiveth  any  benefit  from  it,  let  him  give  Qod  the  praise,  who  hath 
enabled  me,  under  a  very  calamitous  and  broken  state  of  health,  to 
finish  this  first  part  of  my  design,  and  still  to  go  on  with  my  studies 
for  the  completmg  of  the  other. 

HUMPHEEY  PEIDEAUX. 

Nonoiek,Auff.  i,  1715. 
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PART  I. 

HUTOBT  OF  THX  JEWS  AND  IfEIOHBOUBINO  NATIOKB,  FBOM  THE  DECLENSION  OF  THE 

KINGDOICS  OF  IBBAEL  AND  JUDAH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  SIMON  THE  JUS^T  AND 

OOXFLETION  OF  THE  OANON  OF  80BIPTUBB.       B.  C.  747  TO  29I. 

BOOK  I. 
DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  ISBABL  AND  JX7DAH,  B.  C.  747  TO  588. 

I.  lUign  o/Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  b.  o.  74a — 727. 

Dissolution  of  the  ancient  Assjrian  empire :  rise  of  the  second  Assyrian  and  Chaldee 
Babylonian. — First  invasion  of  Judah  by  Kezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel. 
— Iwiah  encourages  Ahaz :  the  two  prophetical  signs.^Second  invasion :  terrible  defeat 
of  Ahas. — ^Ahaz  applies  for  aid  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria. — Tiglath-Pileser 
sabdoes  Besin  and  Pekah,  and  extorts  subsidies  firom  Ahaz. — ^Threatening  position  of  As- 
sjrria,  and  exclusion  of  the  Jews  -from  the  Red  Sea  trade. —Digression  on  the  ancient 
maritime  oonuneroe  of  the  Jewish  nation :  its  extent  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
— Continuation  of  the  traffic  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  the  two  monarchies 
of  Judah  and  Israel. — Subsequent  history  of  the  East  India  trade. — Supposed  position 
of  Ophir  and  Tarshish. — The  Red  Sea :  ancient  extensive  application  of  the  name. — 
Reign  of  Ahas  resumed :  his  idolatry. — Colonies  of  Syrians  and  Israelites  planted  by 
Tigmth-Pileser  in  Media. — Death  of  Pekah :  rapid  decline  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel. — 
Death  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  accession  of  Salmaneser  :  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  a  vassal 
of  Assyria. — Israel  returns  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Gk)d. — Death  of  Ahaz.        i — 13. 

II.  Reign  of  Hexekiah^  b.  0.  727 — 699. 

Restoration  of  the  true  worship. — Purging  of  the  temple. — Solemn  celebration  of  the 
Passover  both  by  Judah  and  Israel. — Destruction  of  the  brazen  serpent. — Israel  allies 
with  Egypt. — Israel  carried  into  Assyrian  captiritv  by  Salmaneser. — Desolation  of  Moab. 
— Babyloman  history :  accession  of  Merodach-Baladan. — Hezekiah  recovers  his  father's 
possessions,  and  refuses  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria. — Phcenician  history :  war  between  the 
Assyrians  and  Tyrians. — Egyptian  history :  accession  of  Sevechus  or  Sethon. — Assyrian 
history :  death  of  Salmaneser  and  accession  of  Sennacherib. — Hezekiah's  sickness. — 
Arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon. — Invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib warded  off  bv  a  heainr  sub8idy.--rSennacherib's  invasion  of  Egypt. — Destruction 
of  No-Amon,  or  Theoes,  as  described  by  Kahum. — Destructiou  of  Sennacherib's  army. 
— ^Manner  of  Uie  destruction  as  described  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  bv  Herodotus. 
— ^Decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire :  revolt  of  the  Modes. — Death  of  Sennacnerib  and  ac- 
cession of  ESarhaddon. — ^Babylonian  history. — Death  of  Hezekiah.  13 — 23. 

III.  ReignM  ofMananeh,  b.  c.  698—644,  Amman,  643—641. 

Restoration  of  idolatry  and  terrible  persecution. — Babylonian  history. — ^Egyptian  his- 
tory :  establishment  of  the  Dodecarthy. — ^Assyrian  history :  annexation  of  Babylon  bv 
Esarhaddon. — Esarhaddon  invades  Palestine.  —  Colonization  of  Samaria. — M!ana88en 
carried  prisoner  to  Babylon,  but  repents,  and  is  restored  to  his  throne. — Removal  of 
Shebna  from  the  administration,  and  advancement  of  Eliakim. — Corrupt  religion  of  tie 
Samaritan  colonists. — ^Egyptian  history :  overthrow  of  the  Dodecarthy  and  reestablish- 
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ment  of  the  single  monarchy  under  Psammitichiu. — ^War  hetween  Bgjpt  and  Assjria. — 
Psammitichns  mvades  Palestine:  siege  of  Ashdod.— Manasseh  rules  both  Israel  and 
Judah  88  a  vassal  of  Assyria.— Assyrian  history  :  death  of  Esarhaddon  and  acceesion  of 
Saosduchinos,  the  Nabucnodonosor  of  Judith. — Death  of  Holofemes. — Identification  of 
Arphaxad  with  Deioces.— History  of  the  hook  of  Judith. — Received  by  the  Romanists 
as  of  divine  writ,  and  by  Grotius  as  a  parabolical  fiction. — Objections  to  the  history  be- 
ing preferred  to  the  present  date. — Examiniltion  of  the  objections :  1st,  The  High- 
pnesthood  of  Joakim. — 2ndly,  The  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  return 

fcom  captivity 3rdly,  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  a  king. — ithly,  Inconsistencies 

which  cannot  be  explamed. — Questionable  whether  Judith  be  a  tme  history  or  a  romance. 
Death  of  Manasseh. — ^Ammon :  his  short  and  idolatrous  reign.  24 — 36. 

rV.  Reiffn  o/Jotiah,  B.  0.  640—610. 

JosiaVs  first  reformation  of  religion. — ^Median  history :  accession  of  Phraortes  and 
war  between  Media  and  Assyria. — Accession  of  Cyaxares :  Scvthian  invasion  of  Upper 
Asia.— Josiah's  second  reformation  of  reli^on  throughout  Juoah  and  Israel. — Jeremiah 
called  to  the  prophetic  office. — ^Assyrian  history:  revolt  of  Nabojiollasar  and  establish- 
ment of  Babylon  as  a  separate  king^dom. — Josiah's  third  reformation  :  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law  by  Hilkiah. — Previous  destruction  of  comes.— Egyptian  history  :  rei^ 
of  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  ciicuxnnavigation  of  Africa. — Alliance  of  Media  and  Babylonia 
against  Assyria, — Final  destruction  of  Nineveh :  modem  remains. — Recent  disinterment 
of  ancient  Nineveh  by  M.  Botta  and  Dr.  Layard. — Reconciliation  of  the  several  accounts 
of  the  destruction  of  the  city. — Date  of  the  aestruction  of  Nineveh. — History  of  the  book 
of  Tobit. — War  between  iigypt  and  the  new  confederacy  of  Medes  and  Babylonians. — 
Pharaoh  Necho  marches  through  Palestine  towards  the  Euphrates :  Josiah  slain  at  Me- 
giddo. — Defence  of  Joeiah's  intervention  :  his  allegiance  to  Assyria. — Monmine  for  Jo- 
siah :  geographical  position  of  Megiddo. — Necho's  message  not  from  the  true  Uod,  but 
from  the  Egyptian  oracles.  37 — 47. 

y.  Reufna  of  Jahoohag  or  Shallum,  B.  c.  610 :  Jehoiakim  or  Jeeoniah,  609 — ^599. 

Jehoahaz  carried  prisoner  to  Egypt  by  Necho. — Herodotus's  account  of  Necho's  ex- 
pedition :  identification  of  Cadytis  with  Jerusalem. — Prideaux's  hypothesis  disproved : 
Cadytis  identified  with  Oaza. — Jehoiakim  estabHshed  on  the  throne  Dy  Necho :  Jeremiah 
denounces  the  iniquity  of  the  royal  house. — Uriah's  exile  and  death. — Prophecies  of 
Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah. — Babylonian  history :  Nebuchadnezzar  joint  king  with  Na- 
bopoUasar. — Nebuchadnezzar  defeats  Necho  and  invades  Palestine. — First  public  reading 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by  Baruch. — Jehoiakim  transfers  his  fealty  from  Necho  to  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. —Band  of  captives,  including  Daniel  and  the  three  pious  Jews,  carried  to 
Babylon. — Daniel's  position  in  the  Babylonian  court. — Expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from 
Upper  Asia. — Second  reading  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by  Baruch :  Jehoiakim  bums  the 
roLL — Annual  fast  for  the  buminK  of  the  roll. — Nebuchadnezzar's  successes  againiit 
EgTpt. — Death  of  NabopoUasar :  Nebuchadnezzar  becomes  sole  sovereign  of  the  Babylo- 
nian empire Nebuchaanezzar's  dream  interpreted  by  DanieL— Jehoiakim  rebels  against 

Nebuchadnezzar,  and  renews  his  alliance  witii  Egypt :  his  death.  48 — ^58. 

YI.  Beifftis  ofJehoiaehin^  B.  0.  598  :  Zedekiahy  598—588. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar :  Jehoiachin  and  numerous  captives  carried  to 
Babylon. — Zedektah  made  king  by  Nebuchadnezzar. — Nebuchadnezzar's  mediation  be- 
tween the  Medes  and  Lydians.— Jeremiah's  prophetic  visions  of  the  captirity  and  re- 
storation of  the  Jews. — Jeremiah  dissuades  Zedekiah  frt>m  joining  the  confederacy  against 
Nebuchadnezzar. — Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  Jews  in  captivity  at  Babylon. — False  pro- 
phecy of  Hananiah. — Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  God's  judgments  against  Chaldea  and 
Babylonia. — History  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. — ^E^ekid  called  to  be  a  prophet :  com- 
mencement of  his  visions. — Daniel's  growth  in  piety. — Zedekiah  allies  with  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  king  of  Eeypt,  against  Nebuchadnezzar. — Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against 
Judah  and  b^ieges  Jerusalem. — Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — Jere- 
miah imprisoned. — Advance  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  to  the  relief  of  Zedekiah :  Nebuchad- 
nezzar raises  the  sie^  and  marches  against  him. — Retreat  of  the  Egyptians  and  renewal 
of  the  siege. — Zedelaah's  conferences  with  Jeremiah. — ^Ezekiel's  prophecies  against  Tyre 
and  Egypt. — Final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  captirity  of  Zedekiah 
and  the  people. — Gedaliah  eoveraor  of  the  province :  Jeremiah  released  from  prison  and 
permitted  to  remain  in  Juoiea. — Conspiracy  of  Ishmael :  murder  of  Gedaliah. — Flight 
of  Johanan,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people  into  Egypt.       59—72. 
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BOOK  n. 

THS  8ETBNTT  TEABB*   CAPTIVITT,  COKPBISINO  THE  DECLINE    AKD  FALL  OF  TUB 
CHALDBX-BABYLONIAN   BHPIBB   AND  BIBE  OF  THE  1IED0-PBB8IAK, 

B.  C.  606  TO  536. 

I.  Rm^  of  NebuekadnoBorf  b.  0.  606—562. 

Exeldel's  Airtber  prophedes  against  Jndah.  and  Egypt — Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt. — Last  mention  of  Jeremiah. — ^Nehuehadnezzar  sets  up  the  golden  image  in  the 
plain  of  Dura. — Besieges  Tyre. — ^Nebuzaradan  inrades  Judah  to  ayenge  the  death  of 
Gcdaliah. — Desolation  of  the  land  competed,  and  prophecy  iUfilled. — Execution  of 
God's  judgments  against  the  Ammonites,  Philistines^  Moaoites,  Edomites,  and  Zidonians. 
-^Egyptian  history :  reyolt  of  the  army  against  Pharaoh  Hophra  and  establishment  of 
Amasis  on  the  throne. — Tyre  taken  by  Neoucbadnezzar  after  a  thirteen  years'  si^. — 
Beoondliation  of  the  chronology  of  the  Phcenidan  annals  with  that  of  the  Holy  &rip- 
tures. — ^Nebuchadnezzar  inyades  Egypt,  and  confirms  Amasis  on  the  throne. — Death  of 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  or  Apries. — Nebuchadnezzar  proceeds  with  the  building  of  Babylon. — 
Description  of  the  walu  and  towers— The  streets,  squares,  bridges,  population,  &c. — 
Condition  of  the  dty  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat. — Tad  temple  of  Belus,  or 
tower  of  Babel. — Enlargement  and  additions  by  Nebudiadnezzar. — Subsequent  history 
of  the  temple. — The  palaces  and  hanging-gardens.— Canals  and  lake  for  regidatinff  the 
oyerilow  of  the  Euphrates. — Nebuchadnezzar's  seyen  years  of  madness. — I^th  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 73—^* 

II.  RgignM  of  Evilmerodaeh^  B.  a  561  :  NerigKssar,  559 :  Laborotoarehod,  556. 

Release  of  Jehoiachin. — Connection  of  the  Babylonish  wiUi  the  Jewish  chronology. — 
Death  of  Eyilmerodach  and  accession  of  Neri^^lma.— Death  of  Jehoiachin :  Sakthiel 
succeeds  to  the  nominal  soyereignty  of  the  Jews. — Medo-Persian  history:  death  of 
Astyages,  and  accession  of  Cyaxares  II.  to  the  ciyil  goyemment,  and  Cyrus  to  the  mili- 
tary. —Accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  compared. — History  of  Cyrus  according 
to  Aenophon. — ^Threatened  inyasion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus. — Defeat  and 
death  of  Neriglissar. — ^Laborosoarchod  succeeds  to  the  tluone :  nis  wicked  and  cruel 
reign.  9'—97* 

III.  Reign  of  BOthazsar^  b.  o.  555—539. 

Conflicting  accounts  of  Belshazzar. — Begency  of  Queen  Nitocris. — Cyaxares  II.  and 
Cyrus  resolye  on  besieging  the  Babylonian  towns. — Preparations  of  Nitocris  for  fortify- 
ing Babylon. — Daniel's  yision  of  the  four  monarchies,  and  yision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat. 
—Belshazzar  forms  an  alliance  with  Crossus,  kmg  of  Lydia.^^yrus  defeats  CrcBsus  and 
besieges  Sardis. — Story  pf  Abradates  and  Panthea. — Sardis  taien  by  Cyrus. — Oracles 

Ereriously  consulted  by  Cnssus. — Cyrus  conquers  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and 
lys  siege  to  Babylon. — Babylon  taken  by  a  strata^m,  and  Belshazzar  slain. — Agree- 
ment between  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Holy  Scnotnre. — End  of  the  Babjlonish  em- 
pire :  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  JeremiaJi,  Habakkuk,  and  DanieL 

97 — 106. 

rV.  Medo-Pertian  empiro  under  Danua  the  Mede,  B.  c.  538 — 536 ;  Cyrue,  536. 

Darius  the  Mede  takes  the  kinedom  of  Babylon. — Identification  of  Darius  the  Mede 
yrith  Cyaxares  II. — Dirision  of  the  Median  empire  into  120  prorinces,  under  three  presi- 
dents, of  whom  Daniel  is  the  fint. — Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  end  of  70  weeks. — Cyras  settles  the  distant  proyinces  whilst  Darius  the 
Mede  goyems  at  Babylon. — Coinage  of  the  gold  Darics. — -Death  of  Darius  the  Mede 
and  Cambyses  the  Persian :  Cyrus  becomes  sole  monarch  of  the  great  Medo-Persian 
empire. — ^Decree  of  Cyrus  in  fayour  of  the  Jews  obtained  by  Daniel  106 — 112. 

BOOK  III. 

BBSTOBATIOIf  OF  THE  JEWS  AND  BEBUILDINO  OF  THE  TEMPLE;  OOHFBreiNO  THE 
HISTOBT  OV  THE  MEDO-PEBSIAN  EXPIBB,  FBOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CTBU8  TO  THE 
TAJUNO  OF   BABYLON  BT  DABIUB  BT8TASPI8,  B.  C.  536  TO  515. 

I.  Reiffn  of  Cyrus,  B.  0.  536—530. 

First  carayan  of  Jews  return  to  Judea  under  Zerubbabel,  grandson  of  king  Jehoiachin, 
and  Jeehua  the  high  priest — Bestoration  of  the  temple  yeuels. — ^Partial  return  of  the 
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Ten  Tribes. — Four  counes  of  priesto  only  return,  out  of  the  twenty-four. — Settlement  of 
the  returned  Jews :  corresponaencc  between  the  period  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  and 
the  neglect  of  the  Sabbatical  years. — Celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. — Contribu- 
tions towards  the  restoration  of  the  Temple. — Bestoration  of  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering. 
— Rebuilding  of  the  Temple. — Five  special  marks  of  the  Dirine  fayour  towards  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  wantin^^  to  the  second  Temple :— 1st,  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with 
the  MercT-seat  and  Cherubims. — Comparison  between  the  Ark  in  the  first  Temple  and 
the  Ark  in  the  second.— Question  of  whether  there  was  or  was  not  an  Ark  in  the  second 
Temple. — Position  of  the  Ark  in  the  first  Temple.— Ancient  mode  of  carrying  the  Ark. — 
Question  of  what  became  of  the  old  Ark.— 2ndly,  The  Shekinah.— Srdly,  The  Urim  and 
Thuromim. — Description  of  the  TJrim  and  Thummim.— Manner  of  consulting  God  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  Tabernacle. — ^Answer  given  by  an  audible  voice  from  the 
Mercy-seat. — Manner  of  consulting  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  camp. — Question  of 
whether  the  Urim  and  Thummim  had  absolutely  ceased  in  the  second  Temple. — 4thly, 
The  holy  Fire  upon  the  Altar.— fithlj.  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy.— The  holy  anointing 
Oil  likewise  wanting.— Superstition  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  five  particulars  wanting. 
— Samaritans  refused  any  participation  in  the  rebuilain|i^  of  the  Temple. — Samaritans  re- 
tard the  execution  of  the  work. — Death  of  Daniel. — His  prophecies  rejected  by  the  Jews. 
— His  wisdom,  not  only  in  things  divine  and  political,  but  in  arts  and  sciences. — His- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Daniel. — Jews  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  the  Phoe- 
nioians  of  Tyre  and  Zidon. — ^Death  of  Cyrus.  1 1 3 — 138. 

ri.  Reiffn  of  Camb^tet,  the  Ahcuuerut  ofEtrOy  B.  0.  529 — ^522. 

Cambyses  diBcouraees  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. — Preparations  for  a  war  against 
Egypt. — Invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt. — Libya,  Cyrene,  and  Barca  submit  to  Cam- 
byses.—  Cambyses  projects  three  ^reat  expeditions:  their  failure. — Manifestation  of 
Osiris  in  the  bull  Apis  at  Memphis. — Cambyses  wounds  Apis. — His  madnen. — Bevolt 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian. — Death  of  Cambyses.  139 — 145. 

III.  lUu/n  ofSmerdit  the  Marian,  the  Artazerxes  of  Ezra,  B.  c.  522. 

Samaritans  obtain  a  decree  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  proceeding  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple. — Cambyses  ana  Smerdis  identified  with  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerzes  of 
Ezra. — ^Efforts  of  Smerdis  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects. — Discovery  of  his  im- 
posture.— Smerdis  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven. — Idolatry  anciently  dirided  be- 
tween two  sects  :  1st,  The  Sabians,  or  worshippers  of  images ;  2nd,  The  Magians,  or 
worshippers  of  fire.  145 — 150. 

lY.    ReiffH  of  Dariui  Hywtaepia,  from  hie  aeceeeion  to  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding 

of  the  Temple,  b.  c.  521 — ^515. 

Darius  obtains  the  throne  through  an  artifice  of  his  groom. — Special  privileges  of  tho 
six  other  conspirators. — Wives  of  Darius. — ^The  Jews,  excited  by  tbe  exhortations  of 
Haggai,  resume  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. — Samaritans  request  Tatnai,  the  satrap 
of  Syria,  to  stop  the  rebuilding :  the  matter  referred  to  Darius. — Decree  of  Cyrus  con- 
firmed by  Darius  Hvstaspis. — Publication  at  Jerusalem  of  the  new  decree  of  Darius. — 
Publication  of  the  uecree,  a  date  for  the  completion  of  the  Seventy  Years'  Captivity. — 
Application  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  to  discontinue  the  four  fasts  or  the  Captivity. — Re- 
volt of  Babylon' :  the  city  besieged  by  Darius  for  twenty  months. — Babylon  taken  through 
the  stratagem  of  Zopynis. — Fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  against 
Babylon. — Solemn  dedication  of  the  new  Temple. — Review  of  the  history  of  the  rebuild- 
ing.— Joyful  solemnization  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. — Dedication  of  the  Temple 
another  date  for  the  completion  of  the  Seventy  Years'  Captivity.  150— 161. 

BOOK  IV. 

JEWISH  AND  MEDO-FEBSIAN  HTSTORT,   FROM  THE  DEDICATIOV  OF  THE  SECOND 
TEMPLE   TO  THE  DEATH  OF  XEBXB6,  B.  0.  515  TO  465. 

I.  Coneluaion  of  the  Reign  of  Uoiriue  Hyttaepie^  B.  c.  515 — ^486. 
Samaritans  refuse  to  pay  further  tribute  towards  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. — ^The  pay- 
ment strictly  enforced  by  Darius. — Darius  invades  Scythia  :  conquest  of  Thrace. — Scy- 
thian invasion  of  Thraoe.--Exploring  expedition  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  river 
Indus  to  the  Red  Sea. — Ori^n  of  the  Ionian  revolt. — Pu(rnician  history :  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  regain  their  former  privileges  and  prosperity. — Preparations  for  the  Ionian  revolt : 
Aristngoras  abolishes  the  tyrannies,  estaolishes  democracies,  and  obtains  assistance  from 
Athens. — Breaking  out  of  the  loxuan  revolt :  burning  of  Sardis  and  departure  of  the 
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Athenians. — Ionian  confederacy  joined  bj  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia. — Advance  of  the 
three  sons-in-kw  of  Darios  :  flignt  of  Ansta^ras. — Miletus  taken. — Sunpression  of  the 
revolt  and  terrible  revenge  on  Uie  Greek  cities  of  Asia :  Histiiens  craci&d. — Life  and 
character  of  Histirous.— Persian  fleet  sails  to  the  Hellespont :  flight  of  Miltiades  to 
Atibens. — Persian  expedition  under  Mardonios  against  Athens  :  its  failure. — ^Persian  he- 
ralds demand  earth  and  water  irom  the  cities  of  European  Greece  :  refused  by  Athens 
and  Lacedtemon. — Persian  expedition  under  Datis  ana  Artaphemes  against  Athens. — 
Defeated  at  Marathon. — Darius  prepares  to  head  an  expedition  in  person :  Egyptian  re- 
volt.— ^^Dispute  between  his  two  sons  respecting  the  succession :  decided  in  nvour  of 
Xerxes. — dudden  death  of  Darius. — Jewish  tradition  concerning  the  duration  of  the 
Persian  empire.  i6i — 176. 

II.  BtvinD  of  the  Magian  Beligicn  aa  iauffht  by  Zoroatter  in  the  reign  of  Variui 

Hyetatpis,  B.  c.  521 — ^486. 

Appearance  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis. — His  obscure 
origin.— Supposed  to  be  a  Jew,  from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  tne  Scriptures  and 
Jewish  religion. — ^Probably  a  servant  of  Daniel. — Not  a  founder  of  a  new  reli^on,  like 
Mahomet,  but  a  reformer  only  of  the  ancient  Magian  religion. — Appeared  first  m  Media. 
— Nature  of  his  reformations :  1st,  The  belief  in  one  supreme  Goa,  Creator  of  both  light 
and  darkness  :  2nd,  The  erection  of  temples  over  the  altars  of  sacred  fire  :  3rd,  Pretended 
to  have  brought  sacred  fire  from  heaven  :  4th,  His  Magian  Liturgy. — Framing  of  his 
reformations  on  a  Jewish  platiorm. — His  retirement  in  a  cave. — Bemoval  of  Zoroaster 
Irom  Media  to  Bactria :  his  extraordinary  reputation  for  wisdom. — Three  orders  of  Ma- 
gian priests. — ^Three  orders  of  Magian  temples. — Zoroaster  removes  from  Bactria  to  Susa : 
spread  of  his  reformation. — Composition  of  the  Zendavesta. — Subject-matter  of  the  Zen- 
oavesta. — Zoroaster's  residence  at  Balkh,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Magian  church  :  slain 
by  the  Scythians. — Darius  archimagus  of  the  Magians. — ^Zoroaster  hi^hl^  esteemed  by 
ue  Greeks. — Pythagoras  declared  to  be  the  scholar  of  Zoroaster. — Antiquity  attributed 
to  Zoroaster  by  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  writers. — Pretensions  of  the  ancient  here- 
tics to  possess  the  secret  books  of  Zoroaster. — Prophecy  of  the  Star  in  the  East  attri- 
bated  to  Zoroaster. — Bemnant  of  the  sect :  in  Persia  known  as  Giaours :  in  India,  as 
Panees.  176 — 194. 

III.  Further  inquiry  into  the  true  date  and  ehasrader  of  Zoroaater  and  the  Zendavesta, 

Variety  of  modem  opinions : — 1st,  Arrangement  and  contents  of  the  Zendavesta :  2nd, 
Mythos  of  the  Zendavesta :  creation  of  Ormuzd,  or  "  light,"  and  Ahriman,  or  "  dark- 
ness."— Ormuzd  creates  the  invisible  and  the  visible  worm. — Creates  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  appoints  their  situations. — Grand  contest  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. — 
Creation  of  man ;  introduction  of  impure  animals  and  plants  by  Ahriman. — Condition  of 
man  here  and  hereafter.— Conflagration  of  the  world. — 3rd,  Ancient  historical  traditions 
in  the  Zendavesta.— FABGABD  I.— FABGABD  II.— Direction  of  the  ereat  migration 
recorded  in  the  Yendidat :  different  periods  in  the  composition  of  the  Zencuivesta. — Early 
history :  distinction  between  Soythio  Magism,  Semitic  idolatry,  and  Arian  Dualism.-^ 
Subsequent  amalgamation  of  Magism  and  Dualism.  195—206. 

rV.  Reign  of  Xerxet^  B.  c.  485 — 465. 

Xerxes  confirms  all  the  privileges  granted  by  Darius  Hystaspis. — Suppresses  the 
Egyptian  revolt. — Prepares  for  the  invasion  of  Greece. — Allies  with  the  Carthaginians. 
—Marches  from  Susa,  and  winters  at  Sardis. — Crosses  the  Helle^>ont  with  an  immense 
army. — Statement  of  Josephus  that  a  corps  of  Jews  served  in  the  rersian  army. — Heroic 
resistance  of  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylse. — Xerxes  enters  Attica :  Athenians  take  refu^ 
on  board  their  fleet. — Previous  successes  of  the  Greek  allied  fleet  at  Artemisium. — Deci- 
sive rictor]r  gained  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis. — Flight  of  Xerxes :  Mardonius  left  in 
Thessaly  with  100,000  men. — Utter  dcf(tot  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — Mardonius 
vainly  tries  to  aetach  Athens  from  the  Greek  confederacy.— Defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
under  Mardonius  at  Plataea. — Defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale. — Explanation  of  the 
two  battles  being  fought  on  the  same  day,  and  yet  known  to  the  Greeks  at  both  places. 
— Destruction  of  the  Greek  temples  by  Aerxes,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Magian  religion. — 
Destruction  of  the  temples  at  Baoylon. — Fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Je- 
remiah.— Ionian  cities  in  Asia  join  the  confederacy  of  European  Greece. — ^Proceedings 
of  the  Greek  allied  fleet  under  Pausanias  and  Aristides. — Xerxes's  amour  with  Ar- 
tavnta :  her  mother  barbarously  mangled  by  Hamestris. — Hamestris  not  to  be  identified 
with  Esther. — Greek  affairs :  treachery  and  death  of  Pausanias. — Themistocles  charged 
at  Athens  by  the  Lacedsmonians  with  being  implicated  in  the  treason  of  Pausanias. — 
Charged  a  second  time,  whilst  residing  at  Aigos  under  sentence  of  ostracism. — ^Themis- 
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tocles  flies  to  Perrift. — Joyftilly  receiyea  oy  Xerxes. — Flatareh's  account  compared  with 
that  of  Thucydides. — iWeedings  of  the  Greek  fleet  under  Cimon. — DecUive  nctory  over 
the  Persians  at  the  month  of  the  Enrymedon,  hy  land  and  sea.— Subsequent  successes : 
clearance  of  the  .£gean  from  Persian  ships. — Death  of  Xerxes.— Artaxerxes  Longinui- 
nus  placed  on  the  throne :  treasonous  desig;ns  of  Artabanus  defeated. — Ahasuerus  of  Es- 
ther identified  with  Artaxerxes  I^ongimanus. — Identified  by  Usher  with  Darius  Hystas- 
pis. — Identifled  by  Scaliger  with  Xerxes. — ^Decision  in  favour  of  Artaxerxes.  207 — 226. 

BOOK  V. 

JEWISH  AND  MXDO-PEBSIAN  HXBTOBT,  FBOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ABTAXEBXE8  LONGI- 
MANUB  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  TBS  GOVEBN0B8HIP  OF  BZBA,  B.  C.  464  TO  446. 

I.  Meiffn  o/Artaxerxei  Longinuintu  wUil  the  coronation  of  Esther  and  dqparturo  of 

Ezra  for  Jutheoy  B.  0.  464 — ^458. 

Establishment  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne :  execution  of  the  sons  of  Artabanus.— 
Defeat  of  Hystaspes. — Orand  rejoicings  at  Shushan :  Artaxerxes  puts  awa;^  his  queen 
Yashti.— Estner  oDtains  the  royal  fayour. — Egyptians  reyolt  under  Inams,  assisted  by  the 
Athenians. — Persian  expedition  under  Acluemenides  defeated  by  the  Egrptiana  and 
Athenians.— Projected  Persian  expedition  against  Athens  under  Themistocies :  suicide 
of  Themistocies. — Preparation  for  a  Persian  expedition  into  Egypt  under  Artabaxus  and 
Megabyzus. — Ezra  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  :  second  carayan  of  Jews  re- 
turn to  Judaea  under  his  leadership. — Esther  crowned  queexu  226—231. 

II.  Commencement  of  the  Seventy  Weektj  and  hiatorical  explanation  of  DanieFs  prO' 

phecy  concerning  them^  B.  0.  458. 

Beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks :  words  of  Daniel's  prophecy. — Points  to  be  observed 
in  reference  to  the  prophecy. — ^I.  That  the  prophecy  relates  primarily  and  espedaUy  to 
the  Jews. — II.  That  the  seventy  weeks  axe  weeks  of  years,  viz.  400  years.— III.  That 
the  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  were  completed  at  the  death  of  Cnrist.— lY.  That  the 
seventy  weeks  commenced  at  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra  in  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. — ^Y.  Date  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks  proved  to  have  ac- 
corded with  the  decree  of  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. — 1st,  The  seventy 
weeks  are  expressly  stated  in  the  text  to  beein  *'  at  the  gmnff  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem." — The  words  figurative ;  referring  not  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  which  was  ef- 
fected  by  Ezra  only. — The  words  applied  literally  would  only  refer  to  the  decree  of  Cyrua 
— 568  years  before  the  death  of  Christ. — 2ndly,  Commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks 
can  be  fixed  at  no  other  date :  examination  of  the  three  other  decrees  granted  to  the 
Jews.— (1.)  Decree  of  Cyrus — top  early  for  the  completion  of  the  seventy  weeks  to  have 
accorded  with  the  death  of  the  Messiah.— (2.)  Decree  of  Darius :  question  whetiier  the  Da- 
rius referred  to  was  Darius  Nothus  or  Danus  Hystaspis. — Proved  to  be  Darius  Hystas- 
pis :  (a.)  Because  the  Darius  who  granted  the  decree  is  the  same  Darius  who  is  mentioned 
by  Hagrai  and  Zeehariah.- (6.)  Because  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  took  a  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree.— (e.^  Because  the  Darius  who  granted  the  decree  is  mentioned  by 
Ezra  as  the  fourth  king  or  the  Medo-Persian  empire. — Answer  to  the  objection  upon  the 
shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  the  decree  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
— (3.)  Decree  of  Artaxerxes  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign  to  Nehemiah :  proved  to  be 
neither  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  nor  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  but  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. — The 
seventy  weeks  could  not  have  commenced  with  the  decree  granted  to  Nehemiah,  or  they 
would  have  overshot  the  death  of  Christ  by  thirteen  years.— Efforts  made  to  remove  the 
foregoing  olnection. — Attempt  to  resolve  the  seventy  weeks  into  lunar  years  refuted. — 
Attempt  made  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  nine 
years  earlier.— Theory  of  Petavius,  that  Xerxes,  nine  years  before  his  death,  admitted 
Artaxerxes  to  a  share  in  the  sovereignty,  refuted. — llieory  of  Usher,  that  Artaxerxes 
commenced  reigning  nine  years  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  reftited. — Error  of  both 
Petavius  and  Usher  in  placing  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week. — Fur- 
ther refutation  of  the  idea  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks  agrees 
best  with  the  date  of  the  decree  granted  to  Nehemiah. — Summing  np  of  the  argument : 
the  seventy  weeks  must  have  commenced  with  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra  by  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign. — ^YI.  Separation  of  the  prophecy  into  three 
branches. —  1st  branch  :^  events  to  be  accomplished  at  the  completion  of  the  seventy 
weeks. — 2nd  branch :  division  of  the  seventy  weeks  into  three  periods,  with  particular 
events  to  be  aooomplished  at  the  end  of  each, — (1.)  Period  of  seven  weeks  or  49  years : 
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lestoration  and  lettling  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews. — (2.)  Period  of  sixty-two 
weeks,  or  434  yean :  first  appearance  of  Christ  as  the  Mesriah  oy  bis  forerunner,  John 
the  Baptist — (3.)  Period  of  one  week  or  7  years :  3I  years  of  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  3I  years  of  the  ministry  of  Christ. — Summing  up  the  second  branch  of  the 
prophecy. — 3nl  branch :  events  to  be  accomplished  after  the  expiration  of  the  seventy 
weeks — destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary. — One  great  objection  to  the  foregoing  ex- 
pUination  :  that  the  same  Artaxerxes  oould  not  have  grunted  decrees  both  to  Ezra  and 
Kehemiah. — The  reference  in  Nehemiah  to  Jaddua  and  Darius  Codomannus,  and  the  date 
to  which  Josephus  carries  Sanballat,  would  have  made  both  Nehemiah  and  Sanballat  150 
years  of  age. — Previous  answers  to  this  objection  insufficient. — 1st,  The  answer,  that  the 
passage  in  Nehemiah  referred  to  the  birth  of  Jaddua  and  to  Darius  Nothus,  reftited. — 
2ndly,  The  answer,  that  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus  were 
different  persons,  refuted. — Beal  removal  of  the  objection. — 1st,  The  reference  in  Nehe- 
miah to  Jaddua  and  Darius  Codomannus  is  an  interpolation  by  a  later  hand. — 2niUy, 
The  date  to  which  Josephus  carries  Sanballat  is  a  mistake  of  that  author. — Other  mis- 
takes oi  Josephus  in  the  eleventh  Book  of  his  Antiquities. — That  Sanballat  built  the 
temple  on  Mount  Oerizim  hj  license  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  inconsistent  with  Jose- 
phns's  own  narrative. — Orifm  of  Josephus's  error :  conjecture  of  Yossius  founded  upon 
the  insufficient  authority  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufimus. — SatisfiEu^tory  fulfilment  of 
every  portion  of  Daniel's  prophecy.  231 — 269. 

III.  CanHnuaiion  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longifnanut  during  the  governorship  of 

EsrOj  B.  c.  458 — 446. 

Ezra's  governorship  in  Judsea :  the  Jews  j)ut  away  their  Gentile  wives. — Persian  his- 
tory :  conspiracy  of  Kg^han  and  Teresh  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. — Suppression 
of  the  Egyptian  revolt :  Inarus  and  his  Athenian  auxiliaries  take  refuge  in  the  island  of 
Prosopitu. — Surrender  of  Inarus  and  50  Athenians  as  prisoners  of  war  :  the  remainder 
granted  a  firee  passage  home. — Ascendency  of  Haman  m  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes  :  de- 
cree granted  for  the  general  massacre  01  the  Jews. — Enormous  sum  offered  by  Haman 
ta  a  compensation  for  the  expected  loss  of  revenue :  immense  riches  of  the  ancients.— 
Reason  of  Mordecai's  refdsal  to  pay  reverence  to  Haman. — Mordecai  communicates  with 
Esther  :  Haman  invited  to  the  royal  banquet. — Haman  causes  a  gallows  to  be  erected 
for  Mordecai,  but  is  himself  hanged  thereon. — Reversal  of  the  fatal  decree. — Restoration 
of  Uie  Perrian  authority  in  Egypt :  Inarus  and  the  Athenian  prisoners  carried  to  Susa. 
— The  Jews  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies  by  the  slaughter  of  75,000  persons. — 
Institution  of  the  feast  of  Purim. — Successes  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Cimon. — Peace 
concluded  between  Athens  and  Persia.— Crucifixion  of  Inarus  and  bcheadal  of  the  Athen- 
ian prisoners. — Rebellion  of  Megabyzus :  story  of  his  after-life.  269 — 281. 

IT.  Ezra's  labours  in  restoring  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law^  and  collecting  and 

revisit^  the  Scriptures,  b.  c.  446. 

The  Great  Synagogue. — Nature  of  Ezra's  labours :  Ist,  Restoration  of  the  observance 
of  the  Jewish  law. — Twofold  character  of  the  Jewish  law,  viz.  written  law  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  oral  law  handed  down  by  the  tradition  of  the  elders. — Talmudical 
account  of  the  promulgation  of  the  written  law  by  Moses,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
oral  law  from  Moses  to  Rabbi  Hakkadosh,  who  wrote  it  in  the  Mishnah. — Fictitioua 
character  of  the  Talmudical  writings. — Real  history  of  the  origin  and  enlargement  of  the 
oral  or  traditional  law. — The  traditional  law,  collected  by  Raboi  Hakkadosh,  and  written 
in  the  boolc  known  as  the  Mishnah. — The  Gemara,  or  comments  on  the  Mishnah :  com- 
parison of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  with  the  Babylonish  Talmud. — Maimonides's  abstract 
of  the  Talmuds  entitled  Tad  Hachazakah. — Titles  and  classes  of  the  ancient  traditional 
doctors. — 2ndl^,  Preparation  of  a  correct  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — (1.)  Correction 
of  erron  :  origin  of  the  Keri  Cetib  or  various  readings. — (2.)  Arrangement  of  the  books 
and  settlement  of  the  canon  of  Scripture. — Division  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  into 
fifty-four  sections  each. — Division  of  the  sections  into  verses,  called  Pesuldm. — Division 
of  the  verses  distinguished  by  the  Soph-Pasi:^. — The  verses  previously  distinguished  in 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  as  the  stichi  afterwards  were  in  the  Greek  Bibles.— Present  division 
into  chasten,  of  much  later  date.— Latin  Bible  first  divided  into  chapters  by  Cardinal 
Hugo,  with  such  divisions  marked  by  letters. — Application  of  Hugo's  division  mto  chap- 
ters to  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Rabbi  Nathan,  with  Hebrew  numerical  letters  at  every  fifth 

verse Indian  figures  first  affixed  to  each  verse. — ^New  Testament  similarly  divided  into 

chapters  and  verses  by  Stephanus. — (3.)  Insertion  of  interpolations  for  the  purposes  of 
mustration,  connection,  or  completion.  —  (4.)  Ancient  names  of  places  changed  to 
modem  ones. ~  (5.)  The  old  Hebrew  character  changed  for  the  Chalaee.— (6.)  Question 
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of  whether  Ezra  added  the  Towel  points  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles. — State  of  the  qnestioii 
*  among  Jews  and  Christians  compared. — ^Arguments  in  faronr  of  the  rowd  points  beinf 
first  added  by  the  Masorites :  (a.)  Absence  of  the  vowel  points  frcnn  the  sjnagogi^ 
books. — (6.)  Ko  reference  to  the  rowel  points  in  the  Keri  Cetib. — (e.)  No  mysteries  drawn 
from  the  Towel  points  by  the  Cabbalists. — {d.)  Hebrew  Bibles  anciently  read  differently 
from  the  present  points. — («.)  No  mention  of  the  vowel  points  in  ancient  writings. — 
Examination  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  earlier  use  of  the  vowel  points. — (a!)  On 
the  mention  of  vowel  points  in  the  books  of  Bahir  and  Zohar. — (6.^  On  the  suppomd  in- 
vention of  the  vowel  points  by  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias. — (e.)  On  tne  supposed  invention 
of  the  vowel  points  by  the  authors  of  the  present  Masorah. — (d,)  On  the  impossibflity 
of  teaching  Hebrew  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  without  the  vowel  points.— (e.)  On 
the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  weakening  of  the  authority  of 
the  vowel  points. — General  settlement  of  the  controversy. — I.  Tne  vowel  points  were 
never  anciently  regarded  as  an  authentic  part  of  Scripture. — II.  The  vowel  points  were 
invented  by  the  S&orites  shortly  after  the  time  of  Ezra. — Distinction  between  the  Ma- 
sorites, or  teachers  of  the  true  readings,  and  the  Cabbalists,  or  teachers  of  the  true  inter- 
f)retations. — The  Hebrew  a  dead  langua^  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  could  be  no  longer 
eamt  without  vowel  points. — Refutation  of  the  opinion  tliat  Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and 
Yod  originally  served  ror  vowel  points. — Unpointed  Hebrew  more  impracticable  to  the 
tyro  than  abbreviated  Latin. — On  the  absence  of  vowel  points  in  the  Samaritan. — Neces- 
sity of  vowel  points  to  learners  of  dead  languages  proved  by  the  adoption  of  marks  and 
accents  in  Greek  and  Latin. — The  Masorites  not  only  the  inventors  of  the  vowel  points, 
but  the  probable  authors  of  the  divisions  into  sections  and  verses. — Subsequent  invention 
of  accents  and  pauses. — III.  Punctuation  taught  in  the  Masorite  school  not  adopted  in 
the  Rabbinical  schools  until  after  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud. — IT.  Later  date  of  the 
Masorite  criticisms  on  the  vowel  points. — ^V.  The  vowel  points  as  perfect  as  possible, 
though  not  divinely  authentic. — \t.  Genuine  readings  even  of  unpointed  Hebrew  not  to 
be  mistaken. — Nature  and  effect  of  reading  without  the  vowel  points. — Pretended  pre- 
servation of  the  original  copy  of  the  Scriptures  written  by  Ezra.^)onclusion  of  Ezra's 
labours.  281 — 316. 

BOOK  VL 

JEWISH  AND  MED0-PBB8IAN  HI8T0BT,   DUnXlfO  THB  O0TSBN0B8HIP  OF  NBHEMIAH 
IN   TUB  BEIONB   OF  ABTAXSRXES   LONOIMAXUS  AND   DAIUITB  0CUU6, 

B.  C.  445  TO  409. 

I.  NeKemiah't  Jint  adminiatnUumy  B.  c.  445 — ^433. 

Nehemiah  succeeds  Ezra  by  the  commission  of  the  20th  jear  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus. — Previous  position  of  Nehemiah. — Obtains  a  decree  tor  rebuilding  the  walls  and 
gates  of  Jerusalem. — Reaches  Jerusalem  :  completion  of  the  work  of  restoration,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Samaritans. — Relieves  the  poorer 
Jews  from  the  usurious  extortion  of  the  rich. — Obtains  a  fresh  commission  from  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. — Continues  the  reformation  in  church  and  state  commenced  by  Ezra: 
takes  measures  for  repeopling  Jerusalem.— Comparison  of  Jerusalem  with  Sudis  by 
Herodotus :  life  of  Hcroaotus. — ^Nehemiah  prepares  a  corrected  copy  of  the  reaistcr  of 
the  genealogies. — Ezra  publicly  reads  his  corrected  edition  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets. — Solemn  cclcoration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. — Solemn  fast;  people  pub- 
licly confess  their  sins  and  enter  into  a  covenant  for  the  future  observance  of  the  law.-^ 
Institution  of  public  readings  of  the  law. — Origin  of  synagogues.— I.  Places  where  syna- 
gogues should  be  erected. — II.  The  service  in  the  synagogues. — First  part  of  the  syna- 
gogue ficrrice :  the  liturgies. — Translation  of  the  ninetMU  prayers. — Set  forms  of  prayer 
not  condemned  by  Christ. — The  prayers  offered  up  three  times  a  day,  pnblidy  and  pri- 
vately.— Second  part  of  the  synagogue  service :  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. — Third 
part  of  the  synagogue  service :  the  expoimding  and  the  preaching. — ^III.  Times  of 
the  synagogue  service  :  thrice  a  week  for  the  reading  of  the  law,  ana  thnce  a  week  f(Mr 
the  prayers. — Time  and  place  of  prayers  prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. — ^Private  de- 
votions.— IV.  Ministration  of  the  synagogue  senrice :  not  confined  to  the  sacerdotal 
order.— Fixed  minister. — (1.)  Elders  of  the  synagogue,  who  governed  its  affairs. — (2.) 
Ministers  of  the  synagogue,  who  offered  up  the  prayers. — (3.)  Deacons  or  overseers,  who 
keot  the  sacred  books  and  utensils. — (4.)  Interpreter  of  the  Hebrew  lessons  into  Chaldee. 
— ^No  s}'nagogues  prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity :  distinction  between  the  synagogues 
and  the  proseuchre. — Identification  of  the  proseuchse  with  the  "high  places." — Other 
places  of  religious  assembly. — Scrupulous  avoidance  of  idolatry  amongst  the  Jews  after 
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th«  Babylonish  captiTity  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  reading  of  the  I^iw  and  the 
Prophets. — SuccenM  propagation  of  Christianity  to  be  attributed  to  the  Uke  cause. — 
Immense  benefits  still  aerirea  from  weekly  preaching.  317 — 34 1 . 

II.  Nehemiah^i  return  to  Peratay  b.  c.  433 — 428. 

liberaHty  of  Nehemiah  during  his  goTemorshin  of  Judah. — Meto's  invention  of  the 
cycle  of  nineteen  years. — Subsequent  application  of  the  cycle  to  Uie  settlument  of  Easter 
and  PassoTer. — Commencement  of  the  reloponnesian  war. — The  great  plague. 

341—345. 

III.  Nehemiah'a  teeond  tulminisiraHon,  in  ike  reigns  of  Arteuserxee  LongimanuMf 
Sogdianu»9  and  Darius  Nothus^  b.  0.  418 — 409. 

Nehemiah  returns  to  Jerusalem  with  a  fresh  commission. — Prophecies  of  Malachi. — 
Beformations  of  Nehemiah  continued :  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  excluded  from  the  temple. 
— Separation  of  the  mixed  multitude  from  the  Israelites. — Law  respecting  the  inter- 
mamages  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. — Nehemiah  corrects  the  misappropriation  of  the  tithes, 
and  enforces  the  due  observance  of  the  sabbath. — ^Plato  bom. — -Keappearance  of  the 
plague  at  Athens :  Athenians  allowed  to  marry  two  wives. — ^Artaxerxes  sends  an  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta. — Death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. — Short  reign  of  Sogdianus. — ^Acces- 
sion of  Ocuus  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus. — Revolt  of  Anites,  and  its  suppression. 
— Revolt  of  Pisuthnes,  and  its  suppression  by  Tissaphemes. — ^Treasonous  designs  and 
execution  of  Artoxares. — Successful  revolt  of  Egypt  under  Amyrtojus.— Condemnation 
of  Diagoras  the  atheist  at  Athens. — ^Tissaphemes  and  Phamaliazus  governors  in  Asia 
Minor :  their  policy  with  Greece  during  the  Peloponnesian  vrar. — ^Amyrtaeus  established 
on  the  throne  of  flgypt. — Completion  of  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel's  prophecy. — Date  of  the  last  reformation  of  Nehemiah. — Date  of  the  marriage 
of  Manasseh. — ^War  between  Eeypt  and  Persia  :  Sanballat  obtains  frt>m  Darius  Nothus 
a  grant  for  building  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. — Condition  of  Samaria  and  the  Samari- 
tans.— Intense  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. — Relisious  differences  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. — I.  Samaritans  reject  all  the  Scriptures  excepting 
the  five  books  of  Moses :  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — Character  of  the  Samari- 
tan version. — ^Differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — II.  Sa- 
maritans rejected  all  traditions. — III.  Samaritans  worshipped  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in- 
stead of  at  Jerusalem. — Identification  of  the  two  mountains,  Ebal  and  Gerizim. — 
Samaritans  accused  by  the  Jews  of  worshipping  the  dove  and  adoring  teraphim. 

345—368. 

BOOK  VII. 

DBCLZNB  OF  THB  MXDO-PBBSXAN  SMPIBB,    AND  ITB  FINAL  OYERTRBOW  BT 
ALEZANDBS  THB  QBBAT,  B.  0.  408  TO  33a. 

I.  Conebuion  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  b.  c.  408 — 405. 

Death  of  Nehemiah :  Judiea  annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria.— Settlement  of  affairs  in 
Media  and  Egypt. — Cyrus  the  Younger  intrusted  with  the  command  of  all  the  Persian 

Kvemors  in  Asia  Minor. — Change  m  the  policy  towards  Greece :  Cjrus  assists  the 
hoedsnnonians  against  Athens. — Cyrus  puts  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenians  and  establishment  of  the  supremacy  or  the  Lacedsmonians. 
—Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  3^8—37 1 . 

II.  Reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemony  b.  c,  404—359. 

Plot  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  pardoned. — Depravity  of  the  Persian  court :  horrible  story 
of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder.— Cyrus  prepares  for  a  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  by  rais- 
ing Greek  forces:  death  of  Alcibiades.— Cpiu  blinds  Artaxerxes  by  a  war  against  Tis- 
saphemes.— ^Marches  against  the  king ;  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. — Retreat  of  Xeno- 
pum  and  the  Ten  Thousand. — Tamus,  the  admiral  of  Cyrus,  treacherously  slain  in  Egypt 
fij  Psammitichus.— Queen  Statira  poisoned  by  the  queen-mother,  Parysatis. — Greek 
eities  in  Asia,  joined  by  the  Laced©monians,  revolt  awdnst  Tissaphemes.— Dercyllidas 
concludes  a  peace  with  Tissaphemes  and  a  trace  with  Phamabaaus. — ConoiLthrough 
the  influence  of  Ctesias,  procures  peace  from  Artaxerxes  for  Euafforas  of  Cyprus.— 
Ctesias,  chief  physician  to  Artaxerxes :  character  and  extent  of  his  histories. — Socrates 
exeented  at  A&ens.— Deteyllidas  builds  a  wall  across  the  Chersonesus  against  the  Thra- 
ciaBS. — Great  Persian  fleet  prepared  against  the  Lacedemonians :  Conon  the  Athenian 
■ppointed  admiral. — Expedition  of  Dercyllidas  into  Caria  concluded  by  a  trace. — ^News 
^  the  Persian  fleet  reaches  Lacednmon :  expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Phrygia.— Lace- 
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demoniaiiB  fonn  an  aUiance  with  Nepherem,  king  of  Egypt. — Expedition  of  AgonUos 
into  Lydia,  and  defeat  of  TiflsaphemeB. — Diigrace  and  execution  or  TisBaj^enies :  aue- 
oeeded  in  the  government  hy  llthraiutes. — j^esilaus  continues  the  war  in  Asia  Minor : 
appointed  ^neralissimo  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  land  and  sea. — ^Tithraustee  encourages 
the  formation  of  a  Greek  confederacy  against  Lacedamon. — Agesilaus  projects  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  heart  of  Persia.  ^Reculed  to  defend  Laoed»mon  against  the  new  con- 
federacy.— Persian  fleet  under  Conon  defeats  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  under  Pisander  at 
Onidus. — Decline  of  the  Lacedoemonian  empire  in  Asia. — Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of 
Athens. — Lacedemonians  attempt  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Persia :  death  of  Conon. — 
Lacedemonians  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  renew  the  war. — Artaxerxes  declares  war 
against  Euagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. — Athenians  and  Egyptians  assist  Euagoras. — Peace 
of  Antalcidas  dishonourable  to  the  Greeks.— Persian  expedition  against  Euagoras,  king 
of  Cyprus. — ^Treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Euagoras  yielding  up  au  Cyprus  except  SaU- 
mine.'Revolt  of  Gaus  joined  by  the  Egyptians  and  Lacedemonians :  its  failure. — 
Persian  expedition  against  the  Cadusians  led  by  Artaxerxes  in  ]>er8on. — ^Preparations 
for  a  grand  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt. — Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Egypt. — 
Failure  of  the  expedition  occasioned  by  the  delay. — ^Thebans  reAise  to  accede  to  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas. — Lacedemonians  endeavour  to  force  the  ThebanSi  but  arc  defeated 
at  Leuctra. — LacedBsmonians  apply  for  aid  to  Egypt  and  Persia.— Thebans  under  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Epaminondas  aim  at  the  empire  of  Greece :  rival  embassies  to  Penia. — Jewish 
affairs :  Johanan  the  hieh  priest  slays  his  brother  Jeshua  in  the  inner  court  of  the  tem- 

{)le. — Bag^oses,  satrap  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  imposes  a  fine  of  50  drachmas  on  every 
amb  sacrificed. — Fresh  hostilities  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Thebans :  battle  of 
Hantinea  and  death  of  Epaminondas. — ^Lacedemonians,  under  Agesilaus^  assists  Tachos 
king  of  Egypt  against  Persia. — ^Agesilaus  joins  the  revolt  of  Nectanebus  against  Tachos : 
his  deaih.--t?ommotionfl  and  conspiracies  amongst  the  sons  of  Artaxerxes.      37 1 — 401. 

IIL  Reign  of  Artaxerxu  OeAia,  B.  c.  358 — 338. 

Bevolt  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia  fails  through  the  treachery  of  its  promoters. 
.^Abominable  cruelty  of  Ochus. — Mistake  of  Diodoms  Siculus  concerning  tue  date  of 
the  revolt. — Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great — Bebellion  of  Artabazns,  joined  first  by  the 
Athenians  and  afterwards  by  the  Thebans. — Caria :  death  of  Mausolus  and  erection  of 
the  famous  mausoleum  by  Artemisia. — Phoenicians  revolt  and  join  the  Egyptians. — 
Cyprus  revolts  and  joins  the  confederacy. — Ochus  invades  Phoenicia :  terriUe  destruc- 
tion of  Sidon. — Ochus  enters  Judea,  and  takes  numerous  captives. — Beduces  Cyprus. — 
Invades  E^ypt  and  reconquers  the  country. — ^End  of  the  Commentaries  of  Manetho. — 
Over-confidence  of  Nectanebus  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  kingdom. — Mentor  the  Bhodian 
reestablishes  the  authority  of  Ochus  throughout  the  revolted  provinces. — Death  of  Plato. 
— Ochus  sinks  into  luxury,  and  intrusts  the  administration  to  Bagoas  and  Mentor. — 
Ochus  poisoned  by  Bagoas.  401 — 410* 

IV.  Reign  of  Arsee,  B.  0.  337,  336.    Darttit  Codomanntu^  B.  0.  335 — 33a. 

Short  reign  of  Arses. — Philip  king  of  Maoedon,  captain-general  of  all  Greece,  prepares 
to  invade  Persia:  assassinated  by  Pausanias.— Death  of  Arses.— Accession  or  Darius 
Codomannus :  his  previous  histoir.— Plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison  Darius :  death  of  Bagoas. 
— ^Alexander  the  Great  succoeeds  Philip  as  captain-spneral  of  Greece. — Passes  into  Asia, 
defeats  the  Persian  army  at  the  river  Granicus,  ana  reduces  Asia  Minor. — Memnon  tibe 
Rho^ian  attempts  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia :  his  death. — Alexander  obtains  a 
complete  victory  over  Danus  at  the  battle  of  Issus.— Syria  falls  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander.— ^Alexander  invades  Phoenicia,  and  lays  siege  to  Tyre. — Captures  Tyre :  fVdfil- 
ment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. — Alexander  marches  against  Jerusalem, 
to  punish  the  Jews  for  supplying  Tyre  with  provisions. — Met  by  Jaddua  the  high  priest, 
and  adores  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. — ^Enters  Jerusalem,  and  is  shown  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  conceminip  himself. — Receives  an  embassy  from  the  Samaritans. — Takes  Gaza 


concerning  himself. — Receives  an  embassy 

~    ■  -    -       -         _       .     _  ^^  becomes 

Ammon.— 


after  a  two  months'  siege :  drags  Betis  round  the  city. — Invades  Esypt,  a 
master  of  the  entire  country. — Projects  a  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Founds  the  city  of  Alexandria.— Proceeds  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. — First  use 
of  papyrus  as  a  writing  material. — Description  of  ancient  writii^  materials. —Invention 
of  paper. — Close  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  and  of  the  Persian  empire. 

410— 427. 
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BOOK  vm. 

RIBI  or  THE  MAOBDOKIAH  KM7IBB  UKDEB  ALEXANDEB   THE  GREAT,  AND  ITS  SUBSE- 
QUENT DIYIBION  BETWEEN  FTOLEMT,   CA68ANDEB,   LTSIMACfiUS,  AND  8ELBUCU8, 

B.  0.  331  TO  29a. 

I.  Rei^  of  AUMmdtT  ih^  Qrmi  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Medo'Pertian  Empire^ 

B.  0.  331—323. 

Alexander  settles  the  iffairs  of  Egypt. — Driyes  the  Samaritans  from  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria, and  plants  a  Macedonian  colony  m  their  place. — Crosses  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  ntteriy  defeats  Darins  in  the  hattle  of  Arhela. — Surrender  of  Baoylon. — Alexander 
marches  on  to  Susa  and  Peisepolis.— Burning  of  Persepolis. — ^Alexander  pursues  Darius 
to  Ecbatana  and  Rages. — ^Danus  carried  away  prisoner  d^  Bessus  and  treacherously  slain. 
— ^Alexander  subdues  the  eastern  proyinces  of  the  Persian  empire.— Puts  Parmenio  to 
death.  ^)rosses  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana:  Bessus  taken  and  put  to  death. — Difficult 
conquest  of  Soediana  .*  murder  of  Clitus — Alexander  marries  Roxana. — Projects  the 
conquest  of  Inma :  puts  CaDisthenes  to  death. — Subdues  the  Indians  westward  of  the 
Indus. — ^Crosses  tite  Indus,  and  defeats  Poms  on  the  banlu  of  the  Hydaspes. — Sails  down 
the  Indus. — ^Marches  through  the  southern  prorinces  of  Persia,  whilst  Nearchus  sails 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf. — ^Punishes,  oppressions  committed  during  his  absence. 
— Resolyes  on  the  drcumnayigation  of  Africa. — Violation  of  Pssargada,  and  execution 
of  Orsines. — ^Reaches  Susa. — ^Marries  Statira,  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  encourages 
marriages  between  his  officers  and  Persian  ladies. — Mutiny  in  the  army.— Marches  to 
Bchatana :  death  of  Hephestion.---8ubdues  the  Cossaeans,  and  marches  to  Babylon. — 
Projects  numerous  magniflcent  designs. — Dies  of  a  feyer  brought  on  by  excessiye  drink- 
ing.— Character  of  Alexander  the  Great.  427 — 443. 

II.  Reiffn  ofAridmu  Philip^  B.  0.  323 — 317. 

Aridana  Philip  established  on  the  throne  at  Babylon  under  the  guardianship  of  Per- 
diceas :  ^yemment  of  the  empire  dirided  amon^  the  generals. — Commencement  of 
the  Philip^ian  era. — ^Alexander,  son  of  Roxana,  umted  with  AridsBus  Philip  in  the  nomi- 
nal aoyereignty  of  the  empire. — Perdiccas  establishes  Eumenes  in  the  goyemment  of 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlaeonia. — Perdiccas  projects  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  aims  at  the  empire.— Confederacy  Mtween  Antipater,  Cratems, 
and  Ptolemy,  to  oppose  Perdiccas. — Peraiccas  marches  into  £g)[pt  against  Ptolemy. — 
Eumenes  remains  m  Asia  Minor,  and  successfully  opposes  Antipater  and  Cratems.— 
Ferdiocas  unsnccessM  in  Egypt :  his  death. — Forces  of  Perdiccas  go  oyer  to  Ptolemy : 
EiUDienes  dedared  an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  state. — Antipater  guardian  of  the  two 
kings  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas. — Eumenes  defeated  by  Antieonus  at  Orcynium. — ^Ptolemy 
obtains  possession  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia. — Masters  Jucuea  and  Jerusalem. — Carries 
100,000  Jews  into  Egypt. — Death  of  Antipater :  Polysperchon  becomes  guardian  of  the 
two  kinp.— Cas88n£r  foims  a  party  agaust  Polysperchon.— Antigonus,  generalissimo 
of  Ana  Minor,  aims  at  the  possession  of  the  empire. — ^Polysperchon  constitutes  Eumenes 
ci^tain-general  of  Asia  Minor  in  opposition  to  Antigonus. — Operations  of  Ptolemy  and 
Antigonus  against  Eumenes. — Eumenes  endeayours  to  dispossess  Ptolemy  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  but  obliipd  to  withdraw  to  Mesopotamia. — ^Eumenes  proceed  to  Susa,  and 
ftrengthens  himself  aninst  Anti^nus. — Macedonian  affairs:  AndanA  Philip  put  to 
deadi,  and  Alexander  ^gus  sole  kmg.  444 — 455. 

III.  Reign  of  Alexander  ^gtiMy  B.  0.  316 — 305. 

Campaign  in  Media  and  Persia  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus. — ^Eumenes  gains  the 
adyantage,  but  is  treacherously  deliyered  up  by  his  soldiers  and  put  to  death. — ^Antigo- 
nus master  of  all  the  Asiatic  prcrinces,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus. — Confederacy 
between  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  against  Antigonus. — Antigonus 
marches  into  Syria  and  Phcemcia,  to  dispossess  Ptolemy  and  prepare  a  fleet. — Antigonus 
leayes  Demetrius  PoUorcetes  in  Phoenicia,  and  marches  into  Asia  Minor  against  Cassan- 
der :  Tyre  taken. — ^Ptolemy  regains  possession  of  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  CoBle-Syria. 
— Seleucus  reooyers  Babylon. — Seleucus  seizes  Media  and  the  other  eastern  proyinces. 
— Commencement  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse.— Ptolemy  fails  to  recoyer  Upper  dyria :  his 
forces  under  Cilles  completely  defeated  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — Anti^nus  effects  a 
junction  with  Demetrius :  Ptolemy  returns  to  Egypt  with  numerous  Phoemcians,  Syrians, 
and  Jews. — Great  increase  of  the  Jewii^  colony  at  Alexandria. — History  of  the  Jews  by 
HeoitaniB  of  Abdera  derived  from  Hexokias.— -Story  of  MosoUam,  out  of  Hecatseus. — 
Antigonus  sends  an  expedition,  under  Athenasus,  against  the  Nabathasan  Arabs. — Second 
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expedition  affainst  tbe  Nabathsean  Arabs,  under  Demetriufl. — Description  of  L4ike  Asphal- 
tites,  or  the  Dead  Sea. — Expedition  of  Demetrius  to  recover  Babylon  from  Scleucua :  its 
failure. — Treaty  of  peace  between  Antigonus,  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy. — 
Murder  of  Alexander  iE^us,  and  the  other  heirs  of  Alexander  the  Great. — Renewal  of  the 
war  between  Ptolem}r  ana  Antigonus :  Bpicurus  founds  his  school  of  philosophy. — Ptolemy 
invades  maritime  Asia  and  European  Greece,  and  opens  a  correspondence  with  Cleopatra, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great. — Cleopatra  murdered  b;^  order  of  Antisonus. — Ptolemy 
recovers  possession  of  Libya  and  Cyrene :  previous  history  of  OpheUas.  —  Demetrius 
weakens  tne  power  of  Cassander  at  Athens  by  driving  out  Demetrius  Phalereus. — Deme- 
trius wrests  the  island  of  Cvprus  from  Ptolemy. — ^£itigonu8  and  Demetrius  assume  the 
title  of  kings  :  their  example  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleu- 
cus.  — Seleucus  establiBhes  nis  power  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus. — Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  invade  Egypt  by  land  and  sea :  failure  of  the  expedition. — Eenewal  of  the 
league  between  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  455—473- 

lY.  Jewish  and  Egyptian  hiatory  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  L  Soter  to  the  death  of  Simon 

the  Justf  B.  c.  304 — 292. 

Khodians  support  Ptolemy,  and  confer  on  him  the  title  of  Soter. — Seleucus  invades 
India  beyond  the  Indus,  and  concludes  peace  with  Sandrocottus. — Demetrius  PoUorcetes 
again  invades  Greece :  Lysimachus  and  Cassander  send  to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus. — Cas- 
sander remains  in  Europe  to  oppose  Demetrius,  whilst  Lysimachus  passes  into  Asia  to 
oppose  Antigonus. — Seleucus  advuic<»  from  Babylon,  ana  Antigonus  recalls  Demetrius 
from  Europe. — Ptolemy  aeain  recovers  Phcenicia,.  Judfea,  and  Coele-Syria. — Si^al 
overthrow  of  Antigonus  ana  Demetrius  at  Ipsus :  death  of  Aiitigonus. — Empire  of  idex- 
ander  the  Great  finally  divided  between  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleu- 
cus :  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  of  Daniel's  prophecies. — Accession  of  Simon  the  Just 
to  the  high  priesthood  of  the  Jews. — Seleucus  fixes  his  residence  at  Antioch ;  description 
and  history  of  Antioch.  —  Luxurious  suburb  of  Daphne.  —  lysimachus  marries  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus  marries  the  daughter  of  Demetrius. — Dissension  be- 
tween Seleucus  and  Demetrius Megasthenes  composes  his  Indian  History. — Death  of 

Cassander. — Pyrrhus,  kin^  of  Epirus,  regains  his  kingdom  by  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy. 
— Proceedings  of  Demetnus  in  Samaria  :  wars  in  Greece :  losses  in  Asia. — Contest  be- 
tween the  two  sons  of  Cassander  for  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia :  Demetrius  obtains  the 
kingdom. — Seleucus  builds  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris .  Babylonians  fiock  to  tiie  new  city.— 
Desolation  of  Babylon. — Fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. — The  name  of  Babylon 
subsequently  applied  to  Seleucia. — Present  state  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.^)ther  cities 
built  by  Seleucus,  and  colonized  by  Jews.— Death  of  Simon  the  Jdst,  and  completion  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  474-— -492. 
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Prophets — Hoaea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah. 

Dissolution  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire:  rise  of  the  second 
Assyrian  and  Chaldee  JBabylonian,  J4.J. — The  ancient  empire  of  the 
Assyrians,  which  had  goremed  Asia  for  above  thirteen  hundred  years, 
being  dissolyed  on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  there  arose  up  two 
empires  in  its  stead ; '  the  one  founded  by  Arbaces,  govemor  of 
Media,  and  the  other  by  Belesis,  goyemor  of  Babylon,  who  were  the 
two  principal  commanoers  that  headed  the  conspiracy,  whereby  the 
former  empire  was  brought  to  an  end ;  which  they  having,  on  their 
success,  parted  among  themselves,  Belesis  had  Babylon,  Cnaldea,  and 
Arabia ;  and  Arbaces  all  the  rest.  This  happened  in  the  seventh  year 
after  the  building  of  Home,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  eighth 
Olympiad,  which  was  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  before 
Christ,  i.  e.  before  the  beginning  of  the  vulgar  era,  by  which  we  now 
compute  the  years  from  his  incarnation.    Abbaceb  is  in  Scripture  called 

*  Biodoras  Sicolus,  lib.  2 ;  Atheiuras,  lib.  12 ;  Horodotus,  lib.  i ;  Justin,  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 
VOL.  1.  ^     ^ 
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Tiglatb-Pileser '  and  Tiglath-Pilneser ;'  in  ^lian,  Tilgamus ;'  and  by 
Castor,  Ninus  junior.^  He  fixed  his  royal  seat  at  Nineveh  [on  the 
river  Ti^is],  tne  same  place  where  the  former  Assyrian  kings  had 
their  residence,  and  there  he  governed  his  new-erected  empire  nineteen 
years.  Belesis  is  the  same  with  Nabonassar,  from  the  beginning  of 
whose  reign  at  Babylon  [on  the  river  Euphrates]  commenceth  the 
famous  astronomical  era,  from  him  called  the  era  of  Nabonassar  [which 
began  on  the  26th  of  February,  b.  o.  747].  He  is  by  Nicolas  l)ama- 
BcenuB^  called  Nanibrus,  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture  BaJadan,^  being  the 
father  of  Merodac,  or  Mordac  Empadus,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  king 
Hezekiah  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  from  his  sickness,  which 
will  be  hereafter  spoken  of.  And  these  two  empires  Qod  was  pleased 
to  raise  up  to  be  his  instruments  in  their  turns  to  punish  the  iniquities 
of  his  own  people ;  the  first  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  the  other  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.^ 

Mrst  invasion  of  Juddh  by  Bezin  kin  a  of  Syria  and  Pekak  king  of 
Israel,  742. — In  the  sixth  year  of  Tiglath-Fileser,  Ahaz^  began  to 
reign  over  Judah ;  who,  being  a  very  wicked  and  impious  prince, 
God  stirred  up  against  him  Bezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel,  who,  confederating  together,  invaded  his  land  with  a  great 
army,  and  having  harassed  it  all  over,  pent  him  up  in  Jerusalem,  and 
there  besieged  him.  Their  design  was|^  on  the  taking  of  that  city, 
to  have  wholly  extirpated  the  house  of  David,  and  to  have  set  up  a 
new  king  over  Judah,  the  son  of  Tabeal.  Who  this  person  was  is  no- 
where said  in  Scripture ;  but  he  seemeth  to  have  been  some  potent  and 
factious  Jew,  who,  having  revolted  from  his  master,  the  kine  of  Judah, 
excited  and  stirred  up  this  war  against  him,  out  of  an  ambitious  aim 
of  plucking  him  down  from  his  throne,  and  reigning  in  his  stead. 

Isaiah  encourages  Ahaz :  the  two  prophetical  signs. — But  it  being 
the  will  of  God  only  to  punish  Ahaz  for  his  wickedness,  and  not 
the  whole  family  of  I)avid,  for  which  he  had  always,  for  the  sake  of 
David,  expressed  mercy  and  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  prevent  the 
mischief,  by  blasting  the  whole  design ;  and,  therefore,  ne  sent  the 
prophet  Isaiah  unto  Ahaz,  to  encourage  him  valiantly  to  withstand 
the  enemy  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  assure  him  that  they 
should  not  prevail  against  him.  And  for  this  he  gave  him  two  sicns, 
the  one  to  be  accomplished  speedily,  and  the  other  some  sees  alter. 
The^r^^  sign  was,  that  the  prophet  should  take  him  a  wife,  who  should 
immediately  on  that  marriage  conceive  a  son,  and  that  before  that  son 
should  be  of  age  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  both  these  kings 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  land ;  whicn  accordingly  came  to  pass  :  for 
the  prophet,  immediately  after  taking  a  wife,*®  oefore  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz,  the  son  bom  to  him  of  that  marriage,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
discerning  between  good  and  evil,  both  these  kings  were  slain,  Bezin 

*  a  Kinfif  xt.  2/^  xvi.  f,  10.  '  i  Chron.  t.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxTiiL  20. 
^  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  xii.  c.  21.  *  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  46. 

*  In  Eclogif  Valeaii,  p.  426,  fte.  *  Isaiah  xxxiz.  i. 

*  rXhe  hutory  of  the  fint  Anyrian  empire,  the  rapnoeed  establithment  of  theaeeond, 
and  rrideaux't  theory  concerning  the  identification  of  Tiglath-Pileser  with  Arbaces,  will 
be  fliUy  diacussed  in  the  text  and  notes  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Kusaeirt  Con- 
nection, which  will  form  the  concluding  Tolumea  of  the  pretent  aeries  of  connectaons  of 
sacred  and  profane  history.— £d.    See  Editor's  Preface.] 

*  2  Kings  xtL  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  •  Isaiah  yn.  *•  Isaiah  viiL 
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in  the  third  year  of  Ahas,  and  Pekah  the  next  year  after.  The  second 
sign  was,  that  a  virgin  ^  should  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  who  should 
be  called  Emmanuel,  that  is,  Gt>d  with  us,  the  Messias  that  was 
promised,  Otod  manifested  in  our  nature,  and  for  a  while  here  dwelling 
with  us  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  our  salvai|ion.  Which  pro- 
phecy was  then  delivered  to  comfort  and  support  the  drooping  and  de^ 
sponding  spirits  of  the  house  of  David ;  who  seeing  so  great  a  force 
armed  against  them,  and  intending  their  destruction,  were  under  terw 
rible  apprehensions,  as  if  their  utter  extirpation  were  then  at  hand. 
Prom  which  despair  this  prophecy  fiilly  relieved  them,  in  assuring  them 
that  their  house  should  stand,  and  continue,  till  this  prediction  should 
be  accomplished,  and  the  Messias  bom  of  their  race,  in  such  manner 
•8  was  hereby  foretold.  After  this,  the  two  kings,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  £uling  of  their  design,  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  return  nome,  without  prevailing  in  the  enterprise  which  they 
had  undertaken. 

Second  invasion  :  terrible  defeat  of  Ahaz^  741. — But  Ahaz,'  after 
this,  instead  of  being  reformed  by  the  mercy,  growing  more  wicked  and 
perverse  than  before,  in  absolutely  rejecting  the  G-od  of  Israel,  and 
cleaving  to  the  worst  abominations  of  the  heathen  nations  round  him, 
even  to  the  making  of  his  sons  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,  the 
next  year  after'  God  brought  again  upon  him  the  same  two  con- 
fedenU;ed  kings,  from  whom  he  had  delivered  him  the  former  year, 
who,  coming  with  forces  better  appointed,  and  counsels  better  oon« 
certed  than  before,  divided  themselves  into  three  armies ;  the  first 
under  Bezin  king  of  Syria,  the  second  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  third  under  Zichri  a  mighty  man  of  Ephraim  ;  and  with  these 
three  armies,  the  more  to  distract  him,  they  invaded  him  in  three 
different  parts  of  his  kingdom  at  the  same  time.  Bezin,  in  his  ravage, 
having  loaded  his  army  with  spoils,  and  taken  a  vast  number  of  captives, 
returned  with  them  to  Damascus,  thinking  it  his  best  interest  there  to 
secure  what  he  had  gotten.  Pekah  with  his  army  marched  directly 
against  Ahaz,  who  had  got  together  the  main  strength  of  his  kingdom 
to  oppose  this  invasion,  and  thereby  for  some  time  did  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  enemies'  forces  ;  but  at  length  being 
encouraged  by  the  departure  of  Bezin  to  give  them  battle,  he  was 
overthrown  with  a  most  terrible  destraction,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  his  men  being  slain  in  that  day.  Of  which  blow  Zichri 
taking  the  advantage,  led  ms  forces  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  the  royal 
city,  where  he  slew  Maaseiah,  the  king's  son,  and  most  of  the  chief 
governors  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  found  there.  And 
both  these  armies  of  Israel,  on  their  return,  carried  with  them  vast 
spoils,  and  about  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  whom  they  had  taken 
captive,  with  intention  to  have  sold  them  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen. 
But  a  prophet  from  Gt>d  having  severely  rebuked  them  for  lihis  their 
excessive  cruelty  against  their  brethren,  whom  God  had  delivered  into 
their  hands,  the  elders  of  the  land,  fearing  the  like  wrath  upon  them- 
selves for  the  punishment  hereof,  would  not  permit  them  to  bring  the 
datives  to  Samaria ;  whereon  they  were  clothed,  and  relieved  out  of 
the  spoils,  and  again  sent  back  unto  their  own  homes. 

^  iMuah  Yii.  14;  Matt.  i.  23.  '  2  Cliron.  xxviiL  2 — $. 

*  2  Kings  XTi. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
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Ahaz  applies  for  aid  to  THqlath- Pilfer,  king  ofAjuyria^  740. — And 
the  land  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  these  enemies,  but  it  was 
a;i^ain  invaded  by  others,  who  treated  it  with  the  same  cruelty: 
for  the  Edomites  and  the  Philistines,  who  next  bordered  on  it,  the 
former  on  the  sou^h,  and  the  other  on  the  west,  seeing  Judah  brought 
thus  low,  took  the  advantage  to  seize  on  those  parts  which  lay  next 
unto  them,  and  by  ravages  and  inroads  did  all  the  mischief  to  the 
rest  that  lay  in  their  power.  But  Ahaz,  continuing  still  hardened  in 
his  iniquity,  notwithstanding  all  this,  which  he  had  suffered  for  the 
punishment  of  it,  would  not  seek  the  Lord  his  God,  or  return  unto  him 
&om  his  evil  ways ;  but,  putting  his  confidence  rather  in  man,  pillaged 
the  temple  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  found  therein,  and  sent 
it  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  engage  him  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance against  his  enemies,  promising  thereon  to  become  his  servant, 
and  pay  tribute  unto  him. 

Tiglath-Pileser  subdues  Bezin  and  Pekdh,  and  extorts  subsidies  from 
Ahaz, — ^The  king  of  Assyria,  having  an  opportunity  hereby  offered  unto 
him  of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire,  readily  laid  hold  of  the 
invitation,  and  marched  with  a  great  army  into  those  parts ;  where, 
having  slain  Bezin  in  battle,  he  took  Damascus,  and  reduced  all  that 
count^  under  his  dominion :  and  hereby  he  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Syrians  in  Damascus,  after  it  had  lasted  there  for  ten  ge- 
nerations ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Bezon,  the  son  of  Eliadah,^  who 
first  founded  it  while  Solomon  was  king  over  Israel.  After  this,  Tig- 
lath-Pileser' marched  against  Pekah,  and  seized  all  that  belonged  to 
Israel  beyond  Jordan,  and  also  all  the  land  of  Galilee,  and  then  went 
forward  towards  Jerusalem,  but  rather  to  get  more  money  of  Ahaz  than 
to  affoi*d  him  any  real  help ;  for  he  assisted  him  not  for  the  recovery 
of  any  of  those  places  which  had  been  taken  from  him  during  the  war, 
either  by  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  or  other  enemies ;  but  when  he 
had  got  from  him  all  that  he  could  (for  the  raising  of  which  Ahaz  cut 
the  vessels  of  the  temple  into  pieces,  and  melted  them  down),  he 
marched  back  to  Damascus,  and  there  wintered,  without  doing  any- 
thing more  for  him ;  so  that,  in  reaHbr,  he  was  rather  distressed  than 
any  way  helped  by  this  alliance,  the  land  being  almost  as  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  presents  and  subsidies,  which  were  extorted  from  him 
by  this  his  pretended  friend  and  ally,  as  it  was  by  the  ravages  and 
pillages  of  his  open  enemies. 

Threatening  position  of  Assyria,  and  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Bed  Sea  trade, — And,  moreover,  two  lasting  mischiefs  followed  hereon  : 
for,  1st,  instead  of  two  petty  princes,  whom  Ahaz  had  before  for  his 
neighbours,  and  with  either  of  which  he  was  well  able  to  cope,  he  had 
now  this  mighty  king  for  his  borderer,  against  whom  no  power  of  the 
land  was  sufficient  to  make  any  resistance ;  and  the  ill  effect  hereof 
both  Israel  and  Judah  did  afterwards  sufficiently  feel ;  for  it  became 
at  length  to  both  of  them  the  cause  of  their  destruction.  2ndly,  From 
this  time  the  Jews  were  excluded  all  their  traffic  into  the  Southern 
Sea,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  chiefest  foundations  of  their 
riches. 

Digression  on  the  ancient  maritime  commerce  of  the  Jewish  nation : 
it^  extent  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, — Thus  trade  they  had  long 

>  I  Kings  xi.  21— a,  *  2  Kings  zri. ;    2  Chron.  xxriii. 
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carried  on  througb  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  not 
only  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  on  the  west,  but  also  to  those  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  on  the  east,  and  reaped  a  prodigious  profit  from 
it.  Xing  David  was  the  first  who  began  it  :^  for,  having  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Edom,'  and  reduced  it  to  be  a  province  of  his  em- 
pire, he  thereby  became  master  of  two  sea-port  towns  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  Elath  and  Esiongeber,'  which  then  belonged  to  that  kingdom; 
and,  seeing  the  advantage  which  might  be  made  of  the  situation  of 
these  two  places,  he  wisely  took  the  benefit  of  it,  and  there  begun 
this  traffic.  There  are  two  places  mentioned  in  Scripture  to  which  it 
was  from  thence  carried  on,  that  is,  Ophir  and  Tarshish.  From  the 
former  of  these  Darid  in  his  time  drew  great  profit ;  for  the  three 
thousand  talents  of  gold  of  Ophir,  which  he  is  said  (i  Chron.  xxix.  4) 
to  have  given  to  the  house  of  Gtod,  seem  to  be  of  that  gold  of  Ophir, 
which  he  himself  had  by  his  fleets  in  several  voyages  brought  to  him 
from  thence :  for  what  he  had  reserved  for  this  work  out  of  the  spoils 
of  war,  the  tributes  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  public  revenues 
of  his  kingdom,  is  before  mentioned,  (ch.  xxii.  14),  and  amounted  to  a 
prodigious  sum.**  The  three  thousand  talents  of  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
which  he  added,  was  over  and  above  this,  and  out  of  his  own  proper  ^oods, 
or  private  estate  which  he  had,  besides  what  belonged  to  nim  as  king. 
And  how  he  could  increase  that  so  far,  as  out  of  that  only  to  be  able  to 
give  so  great  a  sum,  can  scarce  any  other  way  be  accounted  for,  than 
by  the  great  returns  which  were  made  him  from  this  traffic :  for  the 
gold  alone  amounted  to  above  one-and-twenty  millions  of  our  money ,^ 
besides  the  seven  thousand  talents  of  refined  silver,^  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  same  gift.  After  David,  Solomon  carried  on  the  same 
traffic  to  Ophir,^  and  had  from  thence  in  one  voyage  four  hundred  and 
fifty  talents  of  gold.*  And  if  Solomon  got  so  much  in  one  voyage,  well 
might  David  have  gained  the  sum  above  mentioned,  in  the  several  vov- 
ages  which  were  made  thither  for  him,  from  the  time  that  he  had  sub- 
dued the  land  of  £dom  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  at  least 
twenty-five  years.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Solomon  much 
improved  this  trade,  not  only  by  his  greater  wisdom,  but  also  bv  his 
greater  application  to  all  the  business  of  it :  for,  not  being  perplexed 
and  encumoered  with  such  wars  as  his  father  David  was,  he  naa  more 
leisure  to  attend  thereto.  And  therefore,  for  the  better  settling  of  it, 
he  went'  in  person  to  Elath  and  Esiongeber,  and  there  took  care  by 
his  own  inspection  for  the  building  of  his  ships,  the  fortifying  of  both 

'  Eopolemus  apud  £u8eb.  Prsp.  Erang.  lib.  9. 

'  a  Sam.  viiL  ia;  i  Kings  xi.  15,  16 ;  1  Chron.  XTiii.  13. 

*  I  Kings  iz.  20 ;  a  Chron.  Tiii.  17. 

*  This  sam  is  so  prodigious,  as  gives  reason  to  think  that  the  talents,  whereby  that  ram 
IM  reckoned.  Fere  another  sort  of  talents  of  a  far  less  valne  than  the  Mosaic  talents,  of 
which  an  account  is  g^ven  in  the  preface.  For  what  is  said  to  be  given  by  David  (i  Chron. 
xxii.  14 — 16,  xxix.  3~  c)  and  contributed  by  his  princes  (xxix.  6—8)  towards  the  buildinsr 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  if  valued  by  these  talents,  exceeded  the  value  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  our  money,  which  was  enough  wherewith  to  have  built  all  that  temple  of 
solid  silver. 

*  For  ihne  thonsand  Hebrew  talents  of  gold,  reduced  to  onr  money,  amount  to  twenty- 
one  million*  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

*  I  Chron.  xxix.  4. 

*  I  Kings  ix.  36 — 28,  x.  ix,  22;  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18,  ix.  10 — 21. 

*  2  Chron.  viii.  18.  The  four  hundred  and  fifty  talenU  here  mentioned  amount  to 
three  nuUiona  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  sterling  money. 

*  a  Chron.  viii.  17. 
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those  ports,  and  the  settling  of  eyervthing  else  which  might  tend  to 
.the  Buccessfiil  carrying  on  of  this  tra£Bc,  not  only  to  Ophir,  hut  to  all 
other  parts,  where  the  sea,  on  which  these  ports  lay,  opened  a  passage. 
But  his  chiefest  care  was  to  plant  those  two  towns  with  such  inhabitants 
as  might  be  best  able  to  serve  him  in  this  design.  For  which  purpose 
he  brought  thither  from  the  sea-coasts  of  Palestine  as  many  as  he  could 

fet  of  those  who  had  been  there  used  to  the  sea,  especially  of  the 
yrians,^  whom  his  friend  and  ally,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  from  thence 
furnished  him  with  in  great  numbers,  and  these  were  the  most  useful  to 
him  in  this  affair :  for  they  being  in  those  days,  and  for  many  ages 
after,  the  most  skilful  of  all  others  in  sea  afiairs,  they  were  the  best 
able  to  navigate  his  ships,  and  conduct  his  fleets,  through  long  voyages. 
But  the  use  of  the  compass  not  being  then  known,  the  way  of  naviga- 
tion was  in  those  times  only  by  coasting,  which  often  made  a  voyage 
to  be  of  three  years,  which  now  may  be  finished  almost  in  three  months. 
However,  this  trade  succeeded  so  far,  and  grew  to  so  high  a  pitch,  under 
the  wise  management  of  Solomon,  that  thereby  he  drew  to  these  two 
ports,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  all  the  trade  of  Africa,  Arabia^ 
rersia,  and  India,  which  was  the  chief  fountain  of  those  immense  riches 
which  he  acquired,  and  whereby  he  exceeded  all  the  kine^s  of  the  earth 
in  his  time,^  as  much  as  he  did  by  his  wisdom ;  so  that  he  made  silver 
to  be  at  Jerusalem'  as  the  stones  of  the  street,  by  reason  of  the  great 
plenty  with  which  it  there  abounded  during  his  reign. 

Continuation  of  the  traffic  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
the  two  monarchies  of  Judah  and  Israel, — After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  Edom  being  of  that  part  which  remained  to  the  house  of 
David,  they  still  continued  to  carry  on  this  trade  from  those  two 
ports,^  especially  from  Esiongeber,  which  they  chiefly  made  use  of 
till  the  time  of  Jehosaphat.  But  he  having  there  lost  his  fleet,  which 
he  had  prepared  to  sail  from  thence  to  Ophir,  in  partnership  with 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  this  spoiled  the  credit  of  that  harbour.  For 
there  being  nigh  the  mouth  of  it  a  ridge  of  rocks,^  as  this  fleet  was 
passing  out  of  the  port,  they  were  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  (which 
God  sent  on  purpose  for  the  punishment  of  this  confederacy)  driven 
upon  those  rocks,  where  they  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and  lost.^  And, 
therefore,  for  the  avoiding  of  the  like  mischief  for  the  future,  the 
station  of  the  king's  shi]  s  was  thenceforth  removed  to  Elath,  from 
whence  Jehosaphat,  the  next  year  after,  sent  out  another  fleet  for  the 
same  place.  For  whereas  it  is  said,  that  he  lost  the  first  fleet  for  con- 
federating with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel ;  and  we  are  told,  in 
another  place,''  of  his  sending  forth  a  fleet  for  Ophir,  in  which  he  would 
not  permit  Ahaziah  to  have  any  partnership  with  him ;  this  plainly 
proves  the  sending  out  of  two  fleets  hj  Jehosaphat,  the  first  in  part- 
nership with  Ahaziah,  and  the  other  without  it.  And  thus  this  affair 
was  carried  on  from  the  time  of  David  till  the  death  of  Jehosaphat. 
For  till  then  the  land  of  Edom*  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 

'  I  Kings  ix.  17 ;  1  Chron.  Tiii.  18,  is.  lOb  11. 

«  1  Kings  X.  23;  a  Chron.  ix.  2a.  •  i  Kings  x.  27  ;  2  Chitm.  ix.  27. 

*  I  Kings  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36. 

*  Because  of  these  rocks  it  had  the  name  of  Esiongeber,  which  signi6ed  the  back-bone 
of  a  man,  for  these  rocks  resembled  it. 

*  I  Kings  xxii.  48;  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37.       *  i  Kings  xxii.  49.        *  i  Kings  xxii.  47. 
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Judah,  and  was  wholly  governed  by  a  deputy  or  viceroy  there  placed 
by  them.  But  when  Jehoram  succeeded  Jebosaphat,  and  Q-od,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  exceeding  great  wickedness  of  that  prince,  had  with- 
drawn his  protection  from  him,  Esau,  according  to  the  prophecy  ot 
Isaac,  did  break  the  yoke  of  Jacob  from  off  his  neck,^  after  having 
served  him  (as  foretola  by  that  prophecy)  for  several  generations ;  that 
is,  from  the  time  of  David  till  then.  For,  on  Jehoram*s  having  re- 
Tolted  from  Qod,^  the  Edomites  revolted  from  him,  and  having  expelled 
his  viceroy,  chose  them  a  king  of  their  own,  and  under  his  conduct  re- 
covered their  ancient  liberty,  and  were  not  after  that  any  more  sub- 
ject to  the  kings  of  Judah.  And  from  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic 
through  the  Bed  Sea  had  an  interruption,  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 
But  he,  in  the  very  befi;inning  of  his  reign,  having  recovered  Elath 
again  to  Judah,'  fortified  it  anew,  and  having  driven  out  the  Edomites, 
planted  it  again  with  his  own  people,  and  there  renewed  their  old 
traffic ;  which  was  from  thence  carried  on  and  continued  till  the  reign 
of  Ahaz. 

Subsequent  history  of  the  Host  India  trade. — In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  king 
of  Judah,  Rezin  king  of  Damascus  having,  in  conjunction  with  Pekah 
king  of  Israel,  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah  to  that  degree  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  former  king  took  the  advantage  of  it  to  seize  Elath, 
and  driving  out  the  Jews  from  thence,^  nlanted  it  with  Syrians,  pur- 
posing thereby  to  draw  to  himself  the  whole  profit  of  that  traffic  ot  the 
Southern  Seas,  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  nitherto  reaped  by  having 
that  port.  But  the  next  year  after,  Tiglath-Pileser  having  conquered 
Bezin,  and  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  he  seized  with  it  Elath, 
as  then  belonging  to  his  new  conquest,  and  without  having  any  regard 
to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz,  or  the  just  claim  which  he  had  there* 
to,  kept  it  ever  after ;  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  all  that  great  profit 
which  the  Jews  till  then  had  reapea  from  this  traffic,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  Syrians,  which  became  a  great  diminution  of  their  wealth. 
For,  although  they  did  not  always  cany  it  on  with  the  same  full  gales 
of  prosperity  as  in  the  time  of  king  Solomon,  yet  it  was  constantly,  as 
long  as  tbey  had  it,  of  very  great  advantage  to  them  ;  for  it  included 
all  the  trade  of  India,  Persia,  Africa,  and  Arabia,  which  was  carried 
on  through  the  Bed  Sea.  But  after  Bezin  had  thus  dispossessed  them 
of  it,  they  never  had  it  any  more  restored  to  them,  but  were  ever  after 
wholly  excluded  from  it.  From  thenceforth  all  the  merchandise  that 
came  that  way,  instead  of  being  brought  to  Jerusalem,  was  carried 
elsewhere ;  but  at  what  place  the  Syrians  fixed  their  principal  mart 
for  it,  while  it  was  in  their  hands,  is  nowhere  said.  But  at  length  we 
find  the  whole  of  this  trade  engrossed  by  the  Tyrians,  who,  managing 
it  from  the  same  port,  made  it,  by  the  way  of  Bhinocolura'^  (a  sea-port 
town,  lying  between  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine),  centre  all 
at  Tyre ;  and  from  thence  they  furnished  all  the  western  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  wares  of  Persia,  India,  Africa,  and  Arabia,  which  thus 
by  the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea  they  traded  to  ;  and  hereby  thev  exceed- 
ingly enriched  themselves  during  the  Persian  empire,  under  the  favour 
and  protection  of  whose  kings  they  had  the  full  possession  of  this  trade. 

^  Oen.  zxrii.  40.  'a  Kings  yiii.  30 — 2a. 

*  a  Kings  xiv.  aa ;  a  Chron.  xxti.  2.  *  a  Kings  xvi.  6.  *  Strabo,  lib.  16. 
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But  when  the  Ptolemies  prevailed  in  Egypt,  they  did,  bj  building 
Berenice,^  Myos-Hormos,  and  other  ports  on  the  Egyptian  or  western 
side  of  the  Ked  Sea  (for  Elath  and  Esiongeber  lay  on  the  eastern), 
and  by  sending  forth  fleets  from  thence  to  aU  those  countries  to  which 
the  Tyrians  traded  from  Elath,  soon  drew  all  this  trade  into  that  king- 
dom, and  there  fixed  the  chief  mart  of  it  at  Alexandria,'  which  was 
thereby  made  the  greatest  mart  in  the  world,  and  there  it  continued 
for  a  great  many  ages  after;  and  all  the  marine  traffic,  which  the 
western  parts  of  the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Persia,  India, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  was  wholly  carried  on  through 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a  way  was  found,'  a  little 
above  two  hundred  years  since,  of  sailing  to  those  parts  by  the  wa^  of 
the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope.  After  this,  the  Portuguese  for  some  time 
managed  this  trade ;  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  wholly  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  And  this  is  a  full  account  of  the 
East  India  trade,  from  the  time  it  was  first  begun  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon to  our  present  age. 

Supposed  position  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish. — ^But  though  it  be  hy 
all  agreed  that  the  trade  to  Ophir  and  Tarshish  was  the  same  that 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  l!ast  India  merchants,  yet  there  are 
great  disputes  among  learned  men  in  what  parts  of  the  eastern 
world  these  two  places  lay.  Some  will  have  Ophir  to  have  been 
the  island  of  Zocatora,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  a 
little  without  the  Straits,  of  Babelmandel.  Others  will  have  it  to  be 
the  island  anciently  called  Taprobana,  now  Ceylon ;  and,  for  its  being 
an  island,  they  have  the  autnority  of  Eupolemus  (an  ancient  author 
quoted  by  Eusebius)  on  their  side ;  for  speaking  of  David,  he  saith  of 
nim,^  "  That  he  built  ships  at  Elath,  a  city  of  Arabia,  and  from  thence 
sent  metal-men  to  the  island  of  Urphe  or  (Ophir),  situated  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  was  fruitful  in  yielding  abundance  of  ^old,  and  the  metal- 
men  brought  it  from  thence  to  Juosea."  But  this  being  a  question  no 
way  to  "be  decided  but  from  the  Scriptures,  all  that  is  to  be  observed 
from  thence  is,  1st,  That  frt>m  Elath  to  Tarshish  was  a  voyage  of  three 
years,'^  going  and  coming ;  but  in  what  compass  of  time  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  was  completed  is  not  said ;  and  that  tnerefore  Tarshish  might  be 
somewhere  in  the  East  Indies,  but  Ophir  might  be  anywhere  nearer 
home  within  the  reach  of  those  seas.  2ndly,  That  the  commodities 
brought  from  Tarshish  were^  "  gold  and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks ; "  and  those  of  Ophir '  "  were  gold,  and  almug  trees,  and  pre- 
cious stones."  And  therefore  any  place  in  the  Southern  or  great  Indian 
Sea,  at  the  distance  of  a  then  three  years'  voyage  from  Elath,  which 
can  best  furnish  the  merchants  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks, may  be  guessed  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
any  place  within  the  compass  of  the  same  Southern  Sea,  that  can  best 
furnish  them  with  gold,  almug  trees,  and  precious  stones,  and  in  that 
quantity  of  gold  as  Solomon  brought  home  in  one  voyage,  may  be  guess- 
ed to  be  the  Ophir  in  the  said  Holy  Scriptures  mentioned.  Only  thus 
much  I  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  if  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  did 

*  Strabo,  lib.  17.  •  Stntbo,  lib.  17,  p.  798.  '  A.  D.  1497. 

*  Apud  EuMb.  Fnep.  Evang.  lib.  9.  *  i  Kings  x.  22 ;  a  Chron.  ix.  21. 

*  1  Kings  z.  22.  V  I  Kings  x.  11. 
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fiumish  the  world  in  those  times  ^  with  the  best  gold,  and  in  the  mat- 
est  quantity  (as  good  authors  say),  they  that  would  have  the  Ophir  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  there  situated  seem  of  all  others  to  have  the 
best  foundation  for  their  conjecture.  But  more  than  conjecture  no  one 
can  have  in  this  matter.^ 

l%e  Bed  Sea:  ancient  extemive  application  of  the  name, — But 
for  the  better  understanding  of  what  Eupolemus  above  saith  of  Ophir, 
^that  it  was  an  island  in  the  Bed  Sea,"  it  is  proper  here  to  take 
notice,  that  he  doth  not  there  mean  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  lieth 
between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  is  now  commonly  caUed  the  Bed  Sea ; 
but  the  great  Southern  Ocean,'  which,  extending  itself  between  India 
and  Africa,  washeth  up  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  where  it  ap« 
pearing  of  a  reddish  colour,  by  reason,  of  the  fierceness  of  the  sun-beams 
constantly  bearing  upon  it  in  that  hot  climate,  it  was  therefore  called 
the  Bed  Sea ;  ana  this  alone  was  that  which  was  truly  and  properly 
called  so  by  the  ancients^  For  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  hath  now  obtain- 
ed that  name,  was  never  for  any  such  redness  of  it  so  called ;  for  neither 
the  water  (as  some  will  have  it)  nor  the  sand  (as  others  sav)  hath  there 
any  appearance  of  that  colour,  nor  ^gis  it  ever  by  any  of  the  easterns 
formerly  so  called.  Throughout  the  whole  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  called  Yam  Suph,^  that  is,  the  Weedv  Sea,  by  reason  of  the 
mat  quantity  of  sea-weed  which  is  therein ;  and  the  same  name  it  also 
hath  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Targum  or  Chaldee 
paraphrases.  But  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ad- 
joining, it  was  call  Yam  l)dom,  i.  e.  the  Sea  of  £dom :  for  the  sons  of 
£dom  having  possessed  all  that  country,  which,  lying  between  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Arabia  Petnea, 
they  then  named  it,  from  their  father  Edom,  the  land  of  Edom ;  and, 
because  that  which  we  now  call  the  Bed  Sea  washed  upon  it,  thence 

^  Agathurchides  (p.  60,  edit.  Oxoxl)  tells  lu,  that  the  AlOeans  and  Canandrins,  in  the 
aonthem  parts  of  Arabia,  had  ^old  in  that  plenty  amonff  them,  that  they  would  give 
double  the  weight  of  gold  for  iron,  triple  its  weight  for  orass,  and  ten  times  its  weight 
tor  sUver ;  and  that  in  dicing  the  earui,  they  found  it  in  gobbets  of  pure  gold,  which 
needed  no  refining,  and  that  the  least  of  them  were  as  big  as  olive  stones,  but  others 
much  larger.  No  oUier  author  speaks  of  any  other  place  in  the  world  where  it  was  ever 
Ibund  in  the  like  plenty. 

*  [Ophir,  in  the  Arabic  language,  signifies  "  rich  countries :"  Heeren  therefore  con- 
siders that  Ophir  did  not  imply  any  one  single  place,  but  generally  the  southern  emporia 
of  Arabia  FeUx,  Africa,  and  perhaps  India,  so  far  as  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
it.  This  theory  also  explains  why  several  Ophirs  are  found  in  those  different  countries. 
£drisi  mentions  an  Ophir  in  the  region  of  Bahrein  (Bahrein  isles),  and  there  is  another 
in  Oman.  It  likewise  enables  us  to  account  for  the  duration  of  the  Toyage,  and  the  na- 
tare  and  variety  of  the  merchandisA.  In  the  same  way  Tarshish  may  be  considered  to 
be  %  general  appellation  for  the  countries  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted  in 
remote  parts  of  the  west ;  for  Spain,  in  particular.    Kd.1 

'  Dionysii  Periegesis,  ▼.  38,  et  Comment.  Eustathii  in  eundem.  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p. 
765.     Agathemeri  Oeographia,  lib.  2,  c.  11. 

*  ^Prideaux's  theory  is  incorrect,  as  neither  water  nor  the  Taj%  of  the  sun  are  redder 
for  being  more  hot.  The  rocks  of  porphyry,  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Ked  Sea,  sup- 
plied a  natural  cause  for  the  appellation,  throwing  out  their  red  colour  far  into  the  sea. 
bait  indicates  a  foct  which  affords  a  basis  for  a  still  better  conjecture.  He  states  that,  on 
one  occasion,  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  ship  became  extremely  red, 
aud  that  upon  letting  down  a  bucket  into  the  water  he  obtained  a  considerable  quantity 
of 'jelly-Uke  substance  floating  on  the  surface,  composed  of  a  numberless  multitude  of  very 
snwU  moUusca,  each  of  which  having  a  small  red  spot  in  the  centre,  formed,  when  in  a 
mass,  a  bright  body  of  colour,  nearly  allied  to  that  produced  bv  a  mixture  of  red  lead 
and  water.  This  acconnt  has  been  more  recently  confirmed  by  Enrcnbei^.    Ed.] 

*  See  Exod.  x.  19,  xiii.  iS,  d:c. 
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it  was  called  the  Sea  of  Edom,  or,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Greeks,  the  Edo- 
mean  or  Idumean  Sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  washeth  upon 
Pamphylia  was  called  the  Pamphylian  Sea,  and  that  which  washeth 
upon  lyrrhenia  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  so  in  abundance  of  other  ia* 
stances.     But  the  Greeks,  who  took  this  name  from  the  Fhcsnicians, 
finding  it  bj  them  to  be  called  Yam  Edom,  instead  of  rendering  it  the  Sea 
of  Edom,  or  the  Idumean  Sea,  as  they  ought,  mistook  the  word  Edom  to 
be  an  appellative  instead  of  a  proper  name,  and  therefore  rendered  it 
*£pv6^a  daXaotra,  that  is,  the  Bed  Sea.     For  Edom,  in  the  language  of 
that  country,  signified  red;  and  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  Esau  ^  hav- 
ing sold  his  birthright  to  his  brother  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage, 
he  was  for  that  reason  called  Edom,  that  is,  the  red.    And  Strabo,^ 
Pliny,'  Mela,^  and  others,^  say  that  this  sea  was  called  so,  not  from 
any  redness  that  was  in  it,  but  from  a  great  king,  called  Erythrus,  who 
reigned  in  the  country  adjoining  upon  it :   which  name,  Erythrus,  sig- 
nifying the  same  in  Greek  that  Edom  did  in  the  PhoBuician  and  He- 
brew languages,  that  is,  the  red,  this  plainly  proves,  that  the  great  king 
Erythrus  could  be  none  other  than  Edom,  who  having  planted  his  pos- 
terity in  the  country,  as  I  have  said,  from  him  it  was  caUed  the  mnd 
of  Edom,^  or  with  a  Greek  termination,  Edomaea,  or  Idumtea,  and  from 
that  land  the  sea  which  washed  upon  it  was  called  the  Sea  of  Edom  ; 
but  the  Ghreeks  translating  Edom  as  an  appellative  into  the  word  red^ 
which  it  signified,  instead  of  rendering  it  m  the  same  sound  as  a  pro- 
per name,  from  this  mistake  it  was  by  them  called  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
that  name  it  hath  retained  ever  since.     But  fully  to  clear  what  hath 
been  above  said,  it  is  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  the  Idultasa 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Josephus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  was  not  that  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumsa,  which  gave  name  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  but  another  ancient  Idum»a,  which  was  vastly  larger 
than  that  Idumea  which  those  authors  describe ;  for  it  included  all  that 
land  ^  which  was  afterwards,  from  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  it,  called 
Arabia  Petraea.     For  all  this  was  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Edom,  and 
from  thence  it  was  anciently  called  the  land  of  Edom.     But,  on  a  sedi- 
tion which  arose  among  them,^  a  party  going  off  from  the  rest,  while 
the  land  of  Judiea  lay  desolate  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they 
planted  themselves  on  the  south-western  part  of  that  country,  where 
they  were  called  Idumaeans ;  and  that  land  alone  which  they  there 
possessed  was  the  Idumea  which  those  authors  mention.     Those  who 
remained  behind,  joining  themselves  to  the  Ishmaelites,  were  from 
Nebaioth,  or  Nabath,  the  son  of  Ishmael,^  called  NabathsBans,  and  the 
country  which  they  possessed  Nabathiea ;  and  by  that  name  we  often 
hear  of  them  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Beign  of  Ahaz  resumed:  his  idolatry^  739. — But  to  return  from 
whence  I  have  digressed,  Ahaz,  having  gone  so  far  with  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser,  as  hath  been  said,  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  overlook  all 
injuries  to  avoid  provoking  greater;  and,  therefore,  carrying  on  the 

*  Gten.  xxT.  jp,  ■  Lib.  XTi.  p.  76(5.  '  Lib.  Ti.  c.  23.  *  Lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

*  Agatharchides,  edit.  Ox.  p.  a.    Q.  Cartios,  lib.  8,  c.  9,  et  lib.  10,  0.  x.    PhiiMtratus, 
lib.  3,  e.  15.    Arrianus  in  Rerum  Indiearuxn  libro,  p.  579.  edit.  Blano. 

*  8ee  Fuller's  Minoellaniee,  lib.  4,  c.  20. 

^  That  it  reached  to  the  Red  Sea  appears  from  2  Chron.  yiii.  17,  for  Elath  and  Ksion* 
gcber,  cities  of  Edom,  were  ports  on  the  Red  Sea. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  x6,  p.  760.  •  Gen.  xxt.  13. 
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oompliment  towards  bim,  as  if  he  had  really  been  that  friend  and 
protector  which  he  pretended  to  be,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was 
returned  to  Damascus,  he  went  thither  to  him,^  to  pay  him  that  re- 
spect and  obeisance,  which,  afler  having  owned  him  as  his  protector 
and  soTereign,  he  did  now,  as  his  client  and  tributary,  owe  unto  him. 
"While  he  was  at  Damascus  on  this  occasion,  he  saw  there  an  idolatrous 
altar,'  of  a  form  which  he  was  much  pleased  with  ;  whereon,  causing 
a  pattern  of  it  to  be  taken,  he  sent  it  to  Urijah,  the  high  priest  at 
Jerusalem,  to  have  another  there  made  like  unto  it ;  and,  on  his  return, 
having  removed  the  altar  of  the  Lord  out  of  its  place  in  the  temple, 
ordered  this  new  altar  to  be  set  up  in  its  stead.  And  thenceforth  giv- 
ing himself  wholly  up  to  idolatry,  instead  of  the  Qod  of  Israel'  he  wor- 
shipped the  gods  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  gods  of  the  other  nations 
round  him,  saying,  that  they  helped  their  people,  and  that  therefore  he 
would  worship  them,  that  they  might  help  him  also.  And,  accordingly, 
having  filled  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  with  their  idols  and  their  altars, 
he  would  Bufier  no  other  god,  but  them  only,  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
land ;  whereby,  having  excluded  the  only  true  God,  the  Lord  his  Cre- 
ator, whom  alone  he  ought  to  have  adored,  he  caused  his  temple  to  be 
shut  up,  and  utterly  suppressed  his  worship  throughout  all  his  king- 
dom. And  this  he  did  with  an  air  and  profession  of  anger  and  defiance, 
for  that  he  had  not  delivered  him  in  his  distress,  when  the  Syrians  and 
Israelites  came  against  him,  as  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  Almighty,  and  execute  his  wrath  upon  him  that  made  him  ; 
to  such  an  extravagant  heieht  of  folly  and  madness  had  his  impiety 
carried  him  beyond  aU  that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
in  this  he  continued,  till  at  length  he  perished  in  it,  being  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  before  he  had  outUved  half  his  days. 

CohnieM  qf^rian$  and  hraelites  planted  by  Tiglath-Pileter  in  Media, 
— ^Tiglath-Fileser,  on  his  return  into  Assyna,  carried  with  him  great 
numbers  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  taken  captive  in  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  and  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Those  of  Damascus  he  planted  in 
Kir,^  and  those  of  Israel  in  Halah,^  and  Habor,  and  Hara^  and  on  the 
river  Gozan,*  in  the  land  of  the  Modes.  Kir  was  a  city  in  the  hither  part 
of  Media  ;7  but  Halah,  Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  Qozan,  were  fiirther 
remote.  And  herein  was  accomplished  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet 
Amos  against  Israel,^  wherein  he  foretold,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
the  grandfather  of  Ahaz,  that  Qod  would  cause  them  to  go  into  cap- 
tivity beyond  Damascus ;  that  is,  unto  places  beyond  where  those  of 
Damascus  should  be  carried.  St.  Stephen,^  quoting  this  prophecy, 
renders  it  beyond  Babylon,  So  the  common  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  have  it,  and  it  is  certainly  true ;  for  what  was  beyond  Kir 
was  abo  beyond  Babylon,  for  Kir  was  beyond  Babylon.    But  Wice- 

'  2  Sings  zri.  10.  *  2  Rings  xvi.  10 — 16. 

«  2  Kings  xTi. ;  2  Chron.  xxTiii.  22—25.  *  2  Kings  rri.  o.  *  i  Chron.  v.  26. 

*  [Mdor  RenneU  identifies  the  riTer  Ooian  ivith  the  present  Ozan,  or,  with  the  prefix, 
Kisadl  Oxan  (Golden  River),  which  is  the  prindpal  nver  of  that  part  of  Persia  that 
answers  to  the  ancient  Media ;  and  the  Oriental  Jews  themselres  connect  the  memories 
of  the  first  captiTity  with  the  country  through  which  the  Kizxil  Osan  flows.  This  rirer 
riaes  in  KunUstan,  and  runs  through  Acerb^an  into  the  Caspian.  £p.] 

'  [The  eountiy  of  Kir  was  more  probably  the  region  about  the  river  Kor  (the  Cyrus 
of  the  Greeks),  1.  e.  Iberia  uad  Georgia.  Ed.] 

*  Amoa  ▼.  26,  27.  *  Acts  Tii.  43. 
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Iiu8*s  edition  hath  Damascus  in  St.  Stephen^s  speech  also,'  and  no 
doubt  he  had  ancient  copies,  which  he  followed  nerein.  The  plant- 
ing of  the  colonies  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  those  cities  of  the  Medes 
plainly  proves  Media  to  have  been  then  under  the  king  of  Assyria : 
lor,  otherwise  what  had  he  to  do  to  plant  colonies  in  that  country  ? 
And  therefore  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Arbaces  were  not  two  distinct  kings, 
whereof  one  had  Media,  and  the  other  Assyria,  as  Archbishop  Usher 
Bupposeth,^  but  must  both  be  the  same  person  expressed  under  these 
two  distinct  names.  And  Diodorus  Siculus  positively  tells  us,'  that 
Arbaces  had  Assyria  as  well  as  Media  for  his  share  in  the  partition  of 
the  former  empire ;  and  therefore,  there  is  no  room  for  a  Tiglath-Pileser, 
or  a  Ninus  Junior,  distinct  from  him,  to  reign  in  Assyria  during  his 
time,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  one  and  the  same  person  that  was  sig- 
nified by  all  these  different  names. 

Death  of  JPekah  :  rapid  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Israeh — Pekah, 
by  this  conquest  which  the  Assyrians  made  upon  him,  being  stripped 
of  so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  was  hereby  brought  lower  than 
he  had  afore  Drought  king  Ahaz.  For  he  had  now  scarce  any- 
thinfi^  left  but  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  only,  which  bringing  him 
into  contempt  with  his  people,  as  well  as  raising  their  indignation 
against  him  (as  is  commonly  the  case  of  unfortunate  princes),  Hoshea, 
the  son  of  Elah,^  rose  up  against  him,  and  slew  him,  after  he  had 
reigned  in  Samaria  twenty  years  ;  and  hereby  was  fully  accomplished 
that  prophecy  of  Isaiah  concerning  him,^  which  is  above  related.  After 
this,  the  elders  of  the  land  seem  to  have  taken  the  government  into 
their  hands ;  for  Hoshea  had  not  the  kingdom  till  nine  years  after, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz. 

Death  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  accession  of  Salmaneser :  Hoshea^ 
king  of  Israel,  a  vassal  of  Assyria,  729. — In  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Ahaz  died  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  after  he  had  reigned 
nineteen  years  \^  and  Salmaneser,  his  son  (who  in  Tobit^  is  called 
Enemessar,  and  in  Hosea,^  Shalman),  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  as 
soon  as  he  was  settled  in  the  throne,  he  came  into  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  there  subjected  Samaria  to  his  dominion,*  making  Hoshea,  the 
king  thereof,  to  become  his  vassal,  and  pay  tribute  unte  nim.  In  this 
expedition,  among  other  prey  which  he  took  and  carried  away  with 
him,^o  was  the  golden  calf,  which  Jeroboam  had  set  up  in  Bethel ;  and 
had  been  there,  ever  since  this  time,  worshipped  by  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  that  had  revolted  with  him  from  the  house  of  David.  The 
other  golden  calf,  which  was  at  the  same  time  set  up  by  him  in  Dan, 
had  been  taken  thence,'*^  about  ten  years  before,  hj  Tiglath-Pileser, 
in  the  invasion  which  he  then  made  upon  Galilee,  in  wmch  province 
that  city  steod. 

Israel  returns  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Ood, — Therefore  the 
apostate  Israelites,  being  now  deprived  of  the  idols  which  they  had 
so  long  worshipped,  began  again  to  return  to  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  worship  before  him ;  and  Ho- 

^  See  Dr.  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  Acts  yii.  47. 

*  Annales  Veteris  Testamenti  sab  Anno  Mundi  un.  '  Lib.  2. 

♦  a  Kings  xt.  30.  •  Isa.  riL  16.  •Castor  opud  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  46. 

'  Chap.  i.  a.         *  Chap.  x.  14.        *  a  Kings  zvii.         i«  Seder  01am  Rabba,  c.  aa. 
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flhea  encourfljg^ed  them  herein.  For  whereas  the  kings  of  Israel '  had 
hitherto  maintained  guards  upon  the  frontiers  to  hinder  all  under 
their  suhjection  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  there,  Ho- 
shea  took  away  those  guards,  aud  gave  free  liherty  to  all  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  their  God,  according  to  his  laws,  in  that  place  which 
he  had  chosen  ;  and  therefore,  when  Hezekiah  invited  all  Israel,  that 
is,  all  those  of  the  ten  revolted  trihes,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  to  come 
up  to  his  passover,  Hoshea  hindered  them  not,^  hut  permitted  all  that 
would  to  go  up  thereto.  And  when  those  of  his  subjects  who  were 
at  that  festival  did,  on  their  return,  out  of  their  zeal  for  the  true  wor- 
ship of  their  Qod,'  break  in  pieces  the  images,  cut  down  the  groves, 
demolish  the  high  places,  and  absolutely  destroyed  all  other  monu- 
ments of  idolatiy,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Samaria,  as  will 
be  hereafter  related,  Hoshea  forbade  them  not,  but  in  all  likelihood 
gave  his  consent  to  it,  and  concurred  with  them  herein.  For  he  being 
king,  without  his  encouraging  of  it,  and  giving  his  authoribr  for  it,  it 
could  not  have  been  done.  And  therefore  he  hath,  as  to  religion,  the 
best  character  given  him  in  Scripture-of  all  that  reigned  before  him 
over  Israel  from  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  For  although  he  were 
not  perfect  in  the  true  worship  of  Qod,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him,^ 
that  "he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;"  yet  it  is  subjoined,  in  the 
next  words,  ''  but  not  so  as  the  kings  of  Israel  which  were  before 
him."  By  which  it  appears,  that  his  ways  were  less  offensive  to  God 
than  were  the  ways  of  any  of  those  that  had  reigned  before  him  in 
that  kingdom.  However,  stDl  he  was  far  from  being  perfectly  righteous, 
which  this  alone  sufficiently  proves,  that  he  tr^herously  slew  his 
master  to  reign  in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Ahazy  727. — Ahaz,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
bein^  smitten  of  God  for  his  iniquities,^  died  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  with  a  royal 
burial,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  For  from  this  honoiu*  he  was 
excluded  because  of  his  wicked  reign,  as  were  Jehoram  and  Joash  be- 
fore him,  and  Manasseh  and  Ammon  after  him,  for  the  same  reason ; 
it  being  the  usage  of  the  Jews  to  lay  this  mark  of  infamy  upon  those 
that  reigned  wickedly  over  them. 

II.    EEIGN  OF  HEZEKIAH,  B,  c.  727—699. 

Kings  of  Israel — Hoshea,  730.    Assyrian  captmty  of  Israel,  721. 
^—^  Assyria — Salmaneser,  729.     Sennacherib,  715.    Esarhaddon,  706. 

Babylon— Merodach-Baladan,  721. 

Media — Deiooes,  709. 

Bgypt^Sabacon  or  80,  727.    Seveclius  or  Sethon,  719.    Tirhakah,  705. 

Prophets — Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Nahum. 

Sestoration  of  the  true  worship, — After  Ahaz  reiraed  Hezekiah  his 
8on,^  a  very  worthy  and  religious  prince.  He  had  in  the  last  year  of 
his  father*s  reign  been  admitted  a  partner  with  him  in  the  kingdom, 
while  he  was  languishing  (as  it  may  be  supposed)  under  the  sickness 
of  which  he  died.  However,  as  long  as  his  father  lived,  he  could  make 
no  alteration  in  that  evil  course  of  afiairs  which  he  had  put  both  church 

*  Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  22.  *  2  Chron.  xxz.  10,  18.  '2  Chron.  xzzi.  i. 

*  2  Kings  xrii.  2.  *  2  Kings  xvi.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  27. 

*  2  Kings  XTiii. ;  2  Chron.  xxix. 
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and  state  into ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and  Hezekiah  bad  the 
whole  power  in  his  hands,  be  immediatelj  set  himself  with  all  his 
might  to  work  a  thorough  reformation  in  both. 

Purging  cf  the  temple,  10.6, — The  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  open 
the  house  of  God,  which  ois  father  had  impiously  shut  up,  and  restore 
the  true  worship  therein ;  in  order  whereto  he  called  the  priests  and 
Levites  together,  out  of  all  parts  of  the  land,  to  attend  their  duty  in 
the  temple,  ordering  them  to  remove  his  father's  new  altar,  and  to 
restore  the  idtar  of  the  Lord  to  its  place  again,  and  purge  the  temple 
of  all  other  pollutions  with  which  it  bad  oeen  profaned  during  the 
reign  of  his  father.  But  it  not  being  till  the  ena  of  the  former  year 
that  Abaz  died,  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  of  the  ensuine 
year  (which  is  called  Nisan,  and  corresponds  partly  with  March  and 
partly  with  April  in  our  calendar),  was  the  soonest  that  they  could 
be  employed  in  this  work ;  so  that  it  not  being  completed  till  the  16th 
day  of  that  month,  the  passover  could  not  be  kept  that  year  in  its 
regular  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  begun  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
said  month  of  Nisan.  However,  the  house  of  the  Lord  being  now 
sanctified,  and  made  fit  for  the  service  of  God,  Hezekiah  went  up 
thither,  on  the  17th  day  of  that  month,  with  the  rulers  and  great 
men  of  his  kingdom,  where  the  people  being  gathered  together,  he 
offered  sin-offerings  for  the  kingdom,  and  the  sanctuary,  and  for 
Judah,  to  make  atonement  to  God  for  them,  and  for  all  Israel ;  and 
after  that  he  offered  peace-offerings,  and  in  all  other  particulars  restored 
the  service  of  Otod  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  performed  in  the 
purest  times  that  had  been  before  him :  and  there  was  great  joy  among 
all  the  good  people  of  the  land  thereon. 

Solemn  celebration  of  the  Passover  both  bg  Judah  and  Israel. — And 
seeing  the  passover  could  not  be  kept  on  the  regular  time  this  year, 
because  neither  the  temple,  nor  the  priests,  nor  the  people  were  sauc- 
tified  in  order  hereto,  and  in  this  case  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  a 
second  passover  to  be  kept  from  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month,^ 
king  Hezekiah  having  taken  counsel  hereon  with  the  chief  priests,  and 
his  princes,  and  all  the  congregation  in  Jerusalem,^  decreed,  that  this 
second  passover  should  be  kept  by  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  instead 
of  the  first ;  and  accordingly,  he  sent  messengers  to  carry  notice  hereof^ 
not  only  through  all  Judah,  but  abo  through  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  to  invite  all  that  were  of  Israel  to  come  to  it.  And 
accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  there  was  at  Jerusalem  a  very 
great  concourse  of  people  mm  all  parts  met  together  to  solemnize 
the  holv  festival,  ana  that  as  well  &om  those  tribes  that  had  separated 
from  the  house  of  David,  as  from  those  who  had  stuck  to  it;  for 
although  many  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  the  rest  of  those  tribes, 
laughed  at  Hezekiah' s  messengers  when  they  invited  them  to  this  so- 
lemnity, because  of  the  impious  contempt  which  through  long  disusage 
they  had  contracted  of  it,  jet  a  great  multitude  even  £rom  those  parts 
came  to  it,  and  very  religiously  joined  in  the  observance  of  it,  whereby 
it  became  the  greatest  passover  that  had  been  solemnized  at  Jerusalem 
since  the  days  of  king  Solomon.  And,  because  they  had  long  neglected 
the  observing  of  this  solemn  festival,  to  make  some  amends  for  it,  they 
now  doubled  the  time  of  its  continuance :  for  whereas  the  law  directs 

*  Namb.  iz.  lo,  ii.  'a  Chron.  xxr. 
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it  to  be  observed  onlj  seven  days,  they  kept  it  fourteen,  with  much 
joy  and  gladness  of  heart ;  and  resolving  from  thenceforth  to  serve  the 
God  of  Israel  only,  ss  soon  as  the  solemnity  was  ended,  they  went  out 
into  all  the  coasts  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  brake  the  images  in 
pieces,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  threw  down  the  high  places  and 
the  altars,  and  absolutely  destroyed  aU  the  monuments  ot  idolatry, 
which  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  either  in  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  or  any 
of  the  coasts  belonging  thereto.  And  those  of  the  other  tribes,  on  their 
return  home,  did  the  same  in  all  the  rest  of  Israel ;  so  that  the  true 
worship  of  God  was  again  universally  restored  throughout  all  the  land, 
and  they  might  have  received  a  blessing  proportionable  hereto,  had  they 
with  the  same  zeal  persisted  in  it. 

Ihttruction  of  the  brazen  serpent. — And  the  brazen  serpent  which 
Moses  had  set  up  in  the  wilderness,  having  been  by  many,  in  the  preced- 
ing times  of  iniquity,  made  the  object  of  idolatrous  worship,^  Hezekiah 
caused  this  also  to  be  destroyed ;  whereas,  otherwise  it  might  have 
served,  as  well  as  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod,  to  have  been  a 
monument  of  the' miraculous  mercy  of  God,  shown  to  his  people  on 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  to  have  been 
so  long  preserved.  But  notwithstanding  it  is  thus  positively  said  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  brazen  serpent  was  destroyed  by  Hezekiah 
in  the  manner  as  I  have  related ;  yet  the  impudence  of  the  Bomanists 
is  such,^  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  they  now  keep  and 
ahow  to  their  devotees  a  brazen  serpent,  which  they  pretend  to  be  the 
very  same  that  Moses  did  set  up  in  the  wilderness ;  and  upon  this  belief, 
an  idolatrous  devotion  is  there  paid  to  it,  as  gross  as  was  that  of  the 
Jews,  for  which  Hezekiah  caused  it  to  be  destroyed.  But  it  must  not 
be  denied,  that,  among  their  learned  men,  there  are  those  who  acknow- 
ledge the  cheat,  and  disclaim  it. 

lerael  allies  with  Egypt ^  724. — About  the  be^nning  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,'  Sabacon,  the  Ethiopian,  having  mvaded  Egypt,  and 
taken  Boccharis,  the  king  of  that  country,  prisoner,  caused  him 
with  great  cruelty  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  then  seizing  his  kingdom, 
reigned  there  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  same  who  in  Scripture  is  called 
So.**  And  he  having  thus  settled  himself  in  Egypt,  and  after  some 
time  grown  very  potent  there,  Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria,  entered  into 
confederacy  with  him,  hoping  by  his  assistance  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Assyria ;  and,  in  confidence  hereof,  he  withdrew  his  subjection  from 
Salmaneser,  and  would  pay  him  no  more  tribute,  nor  bring  any  more 
presents  unto  him,  as  he  had  formerly  used  every  year  to  do. 

Israel  carried  into  Assyrian  captivity  by  Salmaneser,  721 . — Whereon 
Salmaneser,^  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,  marched 
with  an  army  against  him,  and,  having  subdued  all  the  country  round, 
pent  him  up  in  Samaria,  and  there  besieged  him  three  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which  he  took  the  city,  and  thereon  putting  Hoshea  in  chains,  he  shut 
bim  up  in  prison  all  his  days,  and  carried  the  people  into  captivity,  placing 
them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Medes, 

'  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

*  Yid.  Sigonii  HistDriam  de  Regno  Italfs,  lib.  7.    Tomiellum  in  Annalibus  sub 
A.  M.  331  c,  torn,  a,  p.  185.    Buxtorni  Hifttoriam  Serpentis  senei,  cap.  6,  &c. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  2.    Afiiean.  apad  Syncellum,  p.  74.    Buaeb.  in  Chronioo. 

*  2  Kings  xTii.  4.  ^  a  Kingps  xTiii. 
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where  Tiglath-Fileser  had  before  placed  thofse  whom  he  had  carried  into 
captivity  out  of  the  same  land.  In  this  captivity,^  Tobit,  being  taken  out 
of  his  city  of  Thisbe,  in  the  tribe  of  Nephthali,  was,  with  Anna  his  wife 
and  Tobias  his  son,  carried  into  Assyria,  where  he  became  purveyor  to 
king  Salmaneser.  But  the  rest  of  his  brethren  were  carried  into 
Media,  as  is  above  said,  and  planted  there,  as  particularly  were  Gabael 
in  Eages,  and  Eaguel  in  Ecbatana,  which  proves  Media  to  have  been 
still  under  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  that  there  was  no  king  in  Media 
in  those  days  distinct  from  the  king  of  Assyria. 

Detolation  of  Moab. — There  is,  in  the  15th  and  IGth  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  a  very  terrible  prophecy  against  Moab,  bearing  date  in  the  first 
year  of  Hezekiah ;  wherein  it  was  foretold,  that  vnthin  three  years 
Arne  and  Kir-Harasheth,  the  two  principal  cities  of  that  country, 
should  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  brought  to  contempt, 
ruin,  and  desolation :  which  must  have  been  executed  the  same  year 
that  Samaria  was  first  besieged.  It  seemeth  most  likely,  that  Sal- 
maneser, to  secure  himself  from  any  disturbance  on  that  side,  first  in- 
vaded Moab ;  and  having  destroyed  these  two  cities,  brought  all  the 
rest  of  that  country  under  his  subjection,  and  placed  garrisons  therein 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  all  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  which  might  that 
way  be  made  upon  him,  before  he  would  begin  that  siege ;  for  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  been  able  to  carry  it  on  with  success. 

Babylonian  hittary  :  accession  of  Merodach'Baladan»'—\n  the  same 
year  that  Samaria  was  taken,  Mardoc-Empadus  began  his  reign  at  Baby- 
lon.^ He  was  the  son  of  Belesis,  or  Baladan,  or  Kabonassar  (for  by  all 
these  names  he  was  called),  and  was  the  same  '  who  in  Scripture  is  called 
Merodach-Baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan.  But  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  several  other  princes  had  succeeded  in  Babylon  before  the  crown 
came  to  him.  For  Nabonassar  dying  when  he  had  sat  on  the  throne 
fourteen  years,^  after  him  reigned  l<f adius  two  years ;  and  after  him 
Chinzerus  and  Forus  jointly  five  years ;  and  then  after  them  Jugseus 
five  years.  But  of  these  there  being  nothing  on  record  besides  their 
names  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  we  have  not  hitherto  taken  any 
notice  of  them.  Afber*Jugffius  succeeded  Mardoc-Empadus,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  jear  after  the  beginning  of  his  father's  kingdom  in 
Babylon,  and  reigned  twelve  years. 

Hezekiah  recovers  liis  father' s  possessions^  and  refuses  to  pay  tribute 
to  Assyria,  720. — While  Salmaneser  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sa- 
maria, Hezekiah  took  the  opportunity  of  recovering  what  had  been  lost 
from  his  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  And  therefore,^  making 
war  upon  the  Philistines,  he  not  only  regained  all  the  cities  of  Judah, 
which  they  had  seized  during  the  time  that  Pekah  and  Bezin  distressed 
the  land,  but  also  dispossessed  them  of  almost  all  their  own  country, 
except  Qaza  and  Q-ath.  In  b.  0.  ^20,  when  the  siege  of  Samaria  was 
over,  Salmaneser  sent  to  Hezekiah,  to  demand  the  tribute  which  Ahas 
had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  kingdom  of  Judsa,  in  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  his  father ;  but  Hezekiah,  trusting  in  the  Lord  his  God,^  would 
not  hearken  unto  him,  neither  did  he  pay  him  any  tribute,  or  send  any 
presents  unto  him;    which  would  immediately  have  brought  Sal- 

'  Tobit,  chap.  i.        *  Canon  Ptolcmsi.        *  laa.  sxxU.  i.        *  Canon  PtolomeL 
*  a  Kingt  xviii.  8.    Joaephus  Antlq.  lib.  9,  0.  13.  *  2  King*  xviiL  7. 
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maneser  upon  him  with  all  his  power,  but  that  he  was  diverted  by 
another  war. 

FhcsiUeian  history :  war  between  the  Assyriana  and  TyrianSy  *ji^»^^ 
For  Elulffius,*  king  of  Tyre,  seeing  the  Philistines  brought  low  by 
the  war  which  Hezekiah  had  lately  made  upon  them,  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  of  reducing  Qath  again  under  his  obedience,  which  had 
some  time  before  revolted  from  him.  Whereon  the  Gittites,  apply- 
ing  themselves  to  Salmaneser,  engaged  him  in  their  cause,  so  that  he 
marched  with  his  whole  army  against  the  Tyrians.  Whereon  Sidon, 
Ace  (afterwards  called  Ptolemais,  and  now  Aeon),  and  the  other  mari« 
time  towns  of  FhoBnicia,  which  had  till  then  been  subject  to  the  Tyrians, 
revolted  from  them,  and  submitted  to  Salmaneser.  But  the  Tjrians 
having  in  a  sea-fight  with  twelve  ships  only  beaten  the  Assyrian  and 
Phodnician  fleets  ooth  joined  together,  which  consisted  of  sixty  ships, 
this  gave  them  such  a  reputation  in  naval  affairs,  and  made  their  name 
so  terrible  in  this  sort  of  war,  that  Salmaneser  would  not  venture  to 
cope  with  them  any  more  at  sea ;  but,  turning  the  war  into  a  si^e, 
len  an  army  to  block  up  the  city,  and  returned  into  Assyria.  Tne 
forces  which  he  left  there  much  distressed  the  place  by  stopping  their 
aqueducts,  and  cutting  off  all  the  conveyances  of  water  to  them.  To 
relieve  themselves  in  this  exigencnr  they  digged  wells,  from  whence 
they  drew  up  water,  and  by  the  help  of  them  held  out  five  years ;  at 
the  end  of  which  Salmaneser  dying,  this  delivered  them  for  that  time. 
But  they  being  over-puffed  up  with  this  success,  and  growing  very 
insolent  hereon,  this  provoked  that  prophecy  against  them  in  the  twenty « 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  foretold  tbe  miserable  overthrow  that 
should  afterwards  happen  unto  them ;  and  was  accordingly  effected  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

Egyptian  history  :  accession  of  Sevechus  or  Sethon. — In  the  ninth 
year  of  Hezekiah  [i.  e.  b.  o.  719]  died  Sabacon,  or  So,  king  of  Egypt, 
after  he  had  reigned  in  that  country  ei^ht  years,^  and  Sevechus,'  his 
eon,  whom  Her^otus  called  Sethon,^  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Assyrian  history:  death  of  Salmaneser  and  accession  of  Sennacherib^ 
714. — Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  beiflg  dead,  after  he  had  reigned 
fourteen  years,  Sennacherib,^  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  reigned  about  eight  years.  He  is  the  same  whom  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (ch.  xx.  i)  calletn  Sargon.®  As  soon  as  he  was  set- 
tied  in  the  throne,  he  renewed  the  demand  which  his  father  had  made 
upon  Hezekiah  for  the  tribute  which  Ahaz  had  agreed  to  pay  in  the 
xeign  of  Tiglath-I^eser,  his  grandfather ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  him  herein,^  denounced  war  against  him,  and  marched  with 
a  great  army  into  Judaea  to  fall  upon  him.  This  was  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah. 

Hezekiah's  sickness, — In  the  same  year,  Hezekiah,^  falling  sick  of 
the  pestilence,  had  a  message  from  God  by  the  prophet  Isaida,  to  set 

>  Annalei  Menandri  apud  Josephum  Antiq.  lib.  <),  e.  14,  et  contra  Apicmem,  lib.  i. 

*  AfricaniM  apnd  Syncelluro,  p.  74.  *  Id  ibid.  *  Lib.  a.  '  Tobit  i.  15. 

*  [Oeseniiu,  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  regarded  Sargon  as  a  separate  king,  who  had  a 
abort  i«ign  between  Salmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  (Comment,  on  Isa.  in  loc.)  Colonel 
RawUnson,  howerer,  is  of  opinion  that  Sargon,  Salmaneser,  and  Sennacherib  are  all 
CNie  and  the  same  monarch.    £d.} 

^  2  Kings  XTiii. ;  a  Chron.  xxxii. ;  Isa.  nxW. 

*  1  Kingi  XX. ;  a  Chron.  xxxii.  24 ;  Isa.  xxxriii. 
VOL.  I.  c 
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his  house  in  order,  and  prepare  for  death ;  but  on  his  hearty  prajer  to 
God,  he  obtained  another  message  from  him  by  the  same  prophet,  which 
promised  him  life  for  fifteen  years  longer,  and  also  deliverance  from 
the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  coming  against  him;  and  to  give  him 
thorough  assurance  hereof  by  a  miraculous  sign,  GK)d  did  at  his  request 
make  the  sun  go  backward  ten  degrees  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz. 
And  accordingly  a  lump  of  figs  having  been  by  the  prophet's  direction 
made  into  a  pkster,  and  laid  to  the  pestilential  boil,  he  recovered  within 
three  days,  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God  to  return  thanks  unto 
him  for  so  wonderful  a  deliverance. 

Arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Merodach-Baladan,  Jcing  of  Babylon^ 
713. — The  next  year,  b.  c.  713,  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon 
(the  same  who  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  is  called  Mardoc-Empadus),  hear- 
ing of  this  miraculous  recovery,  sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  con- 
gratulate him  hereon,*  which  Hezekiah  was  much  pleased  with.  Their 
coming  on  this  occasion  seemeth  principally  to  have  been  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first,  to  inquire  about  the  miracle  of  the  sun's  retrograda- 
tion  (for  the  Chaldeans,  being  above  all  other  nations  then  given  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  were  very  curious  in  their  inquiries  alter  such 
matters)  ;  and  the  other,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against 
Sennacherib,  whose  growing  power  the  Babylonians  had  reason  to  fear, 
as  well  as  the  Jews.  And  to  make  the  Babylonians  pUt  the  greater 
value  upon  his  alliance  on  this  account,  seems  to  be  the  reason  that 
Hezekiah  showed  those  ambassadors  from  them  all  the  riches  of  his 
house,  his  treasures,  his  armory,  and  all  his  stores  and  strength  for  war. 
But  by  this  he  having  expressed  the  vanity  and  pride  of  his  mind,  God 
sent  him,  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  rebuking  message  for  it,  and  also  a 
prophecy  oi  what  the  Babylonians  should  afterwards  do  unto  his  family, 
ui  order  to  the  humbling  of  that  pride  with  whicL  his  heart  was  then 
elated. 

Invasion  of  Sennacherib  tcarded  off  by  a  heavy  subsidy,—  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  Sennacherib  came 
up  with  a  great  army  against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,*  and  took  se- 
veral of  them,  and  laid  siege  to  Lachish,  threatening  Jerusalem  itself 
next.  Whereon  Hezekiah,  taking  advice  of  his  princes  and  chief  coun* 
sellers,  made  all  manner  of  preparations  for  its  defence  ;  repairing  the 
walls,  and  making  new  ones  where  they  were  wanting,  and  fortifying 
them  vnth  towers,  and  all  other  works  and  buildings  necessary  for 
their  defence.  And  he  provided  also  darts  and  shields  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  all  other  arms  and  artillery,  which  might  be  any  way  useful 
for  the  defending  of  the  place,  and  the  annoying  of  the  enemy  on  their 
coming  against  it.  And  he  caused  all  the  people  to  be  enrolled  and 
marshalled  for  the  war  that  were  fit  and  able  for  it,  placing  over  them 
captains  of  experience,  to  instruct  them  in  all  military  exercises,  and 
to  conduct  and  lead  them  forth  against  the  enemy,  whenever  there 
should  be  an  occasion  for  it.  And  he  took  care  also  to  stop  up  all  the 
wells  that  were  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  for  a  great  compass 
round  the  city,  and  diverted  all  brooks  and  water-courses  from  coming 
that  way,  thereby  to  distress  the  enemy  for  want  of  water,  should  they 
come  and  set  down  before  that  place.  And  further,  to  strengthen  him- 
seix*  the  more  against  so  potent  and  formidable  an  enemy,  he  entered 

<  2  Kings  XX. ;  Isa.  xxxix.  *  2  Kingi  xx.  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii. ;  Ita.  xxxyi. 
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into  alliance  witb  the  king  of  Eg^t  for  their  mutual  defence.  But- 
the  prophet  Isaiah  condemned  this  alliance,*  as  carrying  with  it  a  dis* 
truat  in  Gt>d,  telling  the  Jews  that  thej  should  confide  in  him  alone 
for  their  deliverance,  who  would  himself  come  down  to  fight  for  Mount 
Zion,  and  deliver  and  preserve  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the  enemy 
that  was  then  risen  up  against  it:  and  that  whatsoever  trust  they 
should  place  in  Egypt  should  all  come  to  nothing,  and  be  of  no  benefit 
to  them,  but  rather  turn  to  their  shame,  their  reproach,  and  their  con- 
fusion ;  and  so  in  the  event  it  accordingly  happened.  However,  Sen- 
nacherib being  informed  of  all  these  preparations  which  Hezekiah  had 
made  for  his  defence,  and  perceiving  thereby  how  difficult  a  work  it 
would  be  to  take  so  strong  a  city,  when  so  well  appointed  and  provided 
for  its  defence,  he  became  inclined  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  on  Hesekiah's  sending  to  treat  with  him,  it  was 
agreed  that  Hezekiah  pftvine  unto  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silver' 
and  thirty  talents  of  sold  for  the  present,  and  duly  rendering  his  tri- 
bute for  the  future,  uiere  should  be  peace.  But  when  Sennacherib 
had  received  the  money  he  had  little  regard  to  this  agreement,  but 
soon  after  broke  it,  and  again  renewed  the  war,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown. 

Sennacherib''*  invtuion  of  Effypt — ^However,  for  the  present  Sen- 
nacherib gave  Hezekiah  some  respite,  and  marched  agamst  Egypt: 
and  the  better  to  open  his  way  into  that  ooimtry  he  sent  Tartan,'  one 
of  his  generals,  before  him  to  take  Ashdod,  or  Azotus,  from  the  taking 
of  which  place  the  prophet  Isaiah  dates  the  beginning  of  the  war  which 
Sennacherib  had  with  the  Egyptians,  wherein,  according  as  that  prophet 
had  foretold,^  he  much  afflicted  that  people  three  years  togetner,  de- 
stroying their  cities,  and  carrying  multitudes  of  them  into  captivity. 
At  that  time  Sevechus,  the  son  of  Sabacon,  or  So,  the  Ethiopian,  was 
king  of  Egypt,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Sethon,^  and  represents  him  as 
a  prince  of  so  foolish  a  conduct,  as  was  most  likely  to  bring  such  a 
calamity  upon  his  kingdom,  whensoever  it  should  be  assaulted  by  an 
enemy.  For  affecting  the  office  of  a  priest,  he  neglected  that  of  a 
king,  and  causing  himself  to  be  consecrated  chief  pontiff  of  Vulcan,' 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  superstition ;  and  having  no  reeard  to  the 
warlike  defence  of  his  kingdom,  he  so  far  neglected  and  discouraged 
the  military  order  which  were  there  maintained  for  it,  that  he  took 
from  them  their  tenures,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  former  kings,  his 
predecessors  had  allowed  them  for  their  support;  which  gave  them 
such  a  just  cause  of  offence  and  indignation  against  him,  that  when  he 
had  need  for  their  valour  on  this  occasion,  they  would  not  fight  for 
him ;  whereon  he  was  forced  to  raise  an  army  of  such  raw  and  mexpe- 
rienced  men  as  he  could  get  out  of  the  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  la- 
bourers, and  such  like  people  ;  which  being  wholly  unable  to  cope  with 
■och  an  army  of  veterans  as  Sennacherib  brought  against  them,  he  did 

^  Im.  XXX.,  xxxi. 

'  A  Hebrew  Ulent,  according  to  the  Scripture  (Exod.  xxxTiii.  35 — 27),  containing 
three  thmmnd  shekels,  and  ever  j  shekel  being  three  shillings  of  our  money,  these  three 
bnodred  talents  of  sQter  must  contain,  of  our  money,  one  hundred  and  thirty-fire  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  thirty  talents  of  gold,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds. 
So  the  whole  sum  here  paid  by  Heiekiah  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  nfty-one 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 

'  Isa.  XX.  I.         *   Isa.  xx.  y,  4.  Josephus  Antiq.  lib..  10, 0.  i,  2.  *  Herod,  lib^ 2. 
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with  great  ease  OTerron  the  countiyy  and  work  what  devastation  in  it 
he  pleased. 

Destruction  of  I^o-Amon,  or  Thebes,  as  described  by  Nahum. — And 
at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  No-Amon,  a  famous 
city  in  Egypt,  that  destruction  which  the  prophet  Nahum  s|>eak8  of 
(ch.  iii.  10),  where  he  tells  us,  that  her  inhabitants  were  carried  into 
captivity,  her  young  children  dashed  in  pieces  in  the  top  of  her  streets, 
and  her  great  men  divided  by  lot  among  the  conquerors,  and  put  into 
chains  to  be  led  away  as  slaves  and  captives.  All  which,  he  tells  us, 
happened  while  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  her  stren^h,  which  plainly 
points  out  unto  us  this  time  when  an  Ethiopian  pnnce  reigned  over 
Eoypt.  For  Sabacon,  or  So,  the  father  of  Sevechus,  was  an  Ethiopian, 
who  made  himself  king  of  Egypt  by  conquest ;  and  therefore  during 
his  and  his  son*s  reign  Egypt  and  IBthiopia  wore  as  one  country,  and 
they  mutually  helped  each  other,  an  instance  whereof  will  not  be 
wanting  in  tms  war.  No-Amon,  in  Egypt,  was  the  same  with  Thebes,* 
famous  for  its  hundred  gates  and  vast  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter,  because  of  a  famous 
temple  there  built  to  Jupiter.  And  for  the  same  reason  was  it  called 
No-Amon  by  the  Egyptians,  for  Amon  was  the  name  of  Jupiter  among 
that  people.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  destruction  of  No-Amon 
mentioned  in  Nahum  must  have  been  some  time  before  that  of 
Nineveh ;  for  the  former  is  historically  related  by  him  as  past,  and 
the  other  only  prophetically  foretold  as  to  come.  And  therefore  Nine- 
veh  having  been  destroyed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Josiah,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown,  this  destruction  of  No- Amon  must  have  been  long 
before,  and  in  no  time  more  likely  than  when  Sennacherib  made  this 
war  upon  Egypt,  and  harassed  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  for  three 
years  together.  They  who  refer  this  destruction  of  No- Amon,  spoken 
of  by  Nahum,  to  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  place  it  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  thereby  make  one  part  of  the  text  incon- 
sistent with  the  other. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib^ s  army,  710. — But  Sennacherib  did 
not  end  this  war  with  the  same  success  as  he  begun  it ;  for  liaving 
laid  siege  to  Felusium,'  and  spent  much  time  in  it,  he  was  at  length 
forced  to  break  up  from  thence,  and  retreat  out  of  Egypt,  because 
of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia;  for  he  being  come  into  Egypt  with 
a  great  army  to  help  Sevechus,  his  kinsman,  was  on  a  full  march  to- 
ward Pelusium  to  relieve  the  place,  which  Sennacherib  hearing  of, 
durst  not  abide  his  coming,  but  raised  the  siege,  and  returning  into 
Jud»a,  encamped  again  at  Lachish,'  where  he  renewed  the  war  with 
Hezekiah,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  peace  which  he  had  afore 
made  with  him  ;  and,  to  let  him  know  as  much,  he  sent  Tartan,  Bab- 
saris,  and  Rabshakeh,  three  of  his  principal  captains,  with  that  proud 
and  blasphemous  message,  which  we  have  at  full  recited  in  two  places 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.^  It  was  delivered  to  the  king's  officers  from 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  and  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue :  for  they  hoped  thereby  to  draw  the  people  to  a 
revolt;  but  they,  failing  of  success  herein,  returned  to  Sennacherib 

>  Vide  Boohart.  Phaleg.  part  i,  lib.  i.  0.  x.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c  i. 

'  3  Kings  xviii.  17,  x8.  Sto. ;  3  Chron.  xxxii.  9,  10,  Ac. ;  Isaiah  xxxvi. 
*  s  Kings  xTiii.  19,  Ao. ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  4,  &c. 
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without  their  design.  The  person  appointed  to  deliver  this  message 
was  Babshakeh,  who,  by  his  ready  speaking  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  seems 
to  have  been  an  apostate  Jew,  or  else  one  of  the  captivity  of  Israel. 
By  o£5ce  he  was  the  king*s  chief  cup-bearer,  as  his  name  imports. 
On  their  return  they  found  Sennacherib  decamped  from  Lachish,  and 
laying  siege  at  Libnah ;  where  hearing  that  Tirhakah,  on  his  finding 
him  gone  from  Pelusium,  was  marching  after  him,  as  in  pursuit  of  one 
flying  from  him,  he  led  forth  his  army  against  him,  and  gave  him  a 
great  overthrow.  For  it  was  from  God  ^  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  afore 
Slid  as  a  burden  upon  Egypt,  and  as  a  burden  upon  ISthiopia,  thus  to 
be  punished  by  him,  and  he  was  no  more  than  as  God's  executioner 
herein.  But  before  he  went  forth  to  this  last  war,'  he  sent  again  to 
Hezekiah,  adding  a  most  blasphemous  letter  to  his  former  message, 
defying  therein  both  him  and  also  the  Lord  his  God,  in  a  most  impious 
manner ;  which  iustly  provoked  the  wrath  of  God  against  him  to  that 
degree,  as  brought  a  most  dismal  destruction  upon  him,  to  the  cutting 
off  of  almost  all  his  army.  For  when,  sweUing  with  his  fresh  victory  over 
the  Ethiopians,  he  was  on  his  full  march  towards  Jerusalem,  with 
thorough  purpose  utterly  to  destroy  that  place,  and  all  in  it,  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  in  one  night  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  men,  so  that  when 
he  arose  in  the  morning,  he  found  almost  all  his  army  dead  corpses ; 
with  which  being  terrified,  he  fied  out  of  Judsa  in  great  confusion, 
and  made  aU  the  haste  he  could  back  again  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
dwelt  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dishonour,  shame,  and  regret. 
This  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  four  years 
after  Sennacherib  first  came  into  those  parts.  After  this,  Hezekiah 
reigned  the  rest  of  his  time  in  great  peace  and  prosperity,  being  feared 
and  honoured  by  aU  the  nations  around  him,  by  reason  of  the  favour 
which  the^  saw  he  had  with  the  Lord  his  God,  in  the  great  and  won- 
derful deliverance  which  he  had  vouchsafed  unto  him :  so  that  none 
of  them,  after  this,  would  any  more  lift  up  their  hand  against  him. 

Manner  of  the  destrucii^m  as  described  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
and  by  Herodotus, — The  Babylonish  Talmud  hath  it,  that  this  de- 
struction upon  the  army  of  the  Assyrians  was  executed  by  lightning, 
and  some  of  the  Targums  are  quoted  for  saying  the  same  thing.  But 
it  seemeth  most  likely  that  it  was  effected  by  bringing  on  them  the 
^ot  wind  which  is  frequent  in  those  parts,'  and  often,  when  it  lights 
among  a  multitude,  destroys  great  numbers  of  them  in  a  moment,  as 
it  frequently  happens  in  those  vast  caravans  of  the  Mahometans  who 
go  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  And  the  words  of  Isaiah,^ 
which  threatened  Sennacherib  with  a  blast  that  God  would  send  upon 
him,  seem  to  denote  this  thing.  Herodotus  gives  us,^  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  priests,  some  kind  of  a  disguised  account  of  this 
deliverance  from  the  Assyrians,  in  a  fabulous  application  of  it  to  the 
city  of  Felusium,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Sethon  the  Egyptian 
king,  instead  of  Hezekiah,  by  whose  piety  he  saith  it  was  obtained; 

1  Itaiah  zriii.,  xz.  *  Isaiah  zxxii. ;  a  Kings  xiz. ;  3  Chron.  xxxii 

■   Therenot's  Trarela,  part  a,  book  i,  c.  10,  and  p.  a,  b.  a,  c.  16,  and  p.  1,  b.  a,  0.  ao. 

This  wind  is  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ch.  li.  x,  called  "  a  destroying  wind,"  where  the 

Anbie  Tersion  renden  it,  "  a  hot  pestilential  wind.*' 
♦  Isa.  xxxviL  7 ;  a  Kings  xix.  7.  *  Lib.  a. 
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that  while  the  king  of  Assyria  laid  siege  to  Felusium,  a  great  number 
of  rats  were  miraculously  sent  into  his  army,  which  in  one  night  did 
eat  idi  their  shield-straps,  qiuYers,  and  bow-stnngs,  bo  that  on  their 
rising  the  next  morning,  finding  themselves  without  arms  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  war,  they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  be  gone. 
And  it  is  particularlv  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  calls  the  king 
of  Assyria,  to  whom  he  saith  this  happened,  by  the  same  name  of  Sen- 
nacherib, as  the  Scriptures  do,  and  the  time  in  both  doth  also  well 
agree :  which  plainly  shows  that  it  is  the  same  fact  that  is  referred  to 
bj  Herodotus,  although  much  disguised  in  the  relation ;  which  may 
easily  be  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  it  comes  to  us  through 
the  nands  of  such  as  had  the  greatest  ayersion  both  to  the  nation  and 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  would  relate  nothing  in  such 
manner  as  might  give  any  reputation  to  either. 

Decline  cf  the  Auvrian  empire :  revolt  of  the  MedeSy  709.^Aft€r 
this  terrible  blow,  and  the  loss  of  so  great  an  army,  Sennacherib 
was  so  weakened,  that  he  had  no  way  of  again  recovering  himself; 
which  making  him  to  fall  into  contempt  among  his  subjects,  several 
of  his  provinces  revolted  from  him,  and  particularly  Media,  which 
was  the  largest  and  the  most  considerable  of  all  his  empire.  For 
the  Modes,  when  they  heard  in  how  low  a  condition  he  was  returned 
to  Nineveh,  immediately  shook  off  his  yoke,  and  set  up  for  themselves  > 
in  a  sort  of  democratical  government ;  but  soon  growing  sick  of  the 
confusions  which  this  caused  among  them,  they  were  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  monarchy  for  the  remedy,  and  the  next  year  after  chose 
Deioces  for  their  king,  whom  thej  had  formerly  made  great  use  of  as 
a  common  arbitrator  of  their  differences ;  and  for  the  great  proof 
which  he  had  given  of  his  justice  and  abilities  on  such  occasions,  they 
advanced  him  to  this  dignity.  He  began  his  reig^  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  king  Hesekiah  ;  and  having  repaired,  beautified,  and  enlarged 
the  city  of  Ecbatana,  he  made  it  the  royal  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and 
reigned  there  with  great  wisdom,  honour,  and  prosperity,  fifty-three 
years :  during  which  time,  it  growing  to  be  a  great  city,  he  is  for  this 
reason  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it. 

The  same  year  Arkianus  began  his  reign  at  Babylon,*  after  the  de- 
cease of  Mardoc-Empadus,  or  Merodach-Baladan,  who  ended  his  life 
with  the  former  year,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Babylonians 
twelve  years. 

Death  of  Sennacherib  and  aceeseion  of  JEearhaddon,  706. — Sen- 
nacherib, after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  inflamed  with  rage  for  his 
great  loss  and  disappointment,  as  if  he  would  revenge  himself  upon  his 
subjects  for  it,  grew  thenceforth  ver^  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  the 
management  of  ms  government,'  especuilly  towards  tne  Jews  and  Is- 
raelites, abundance  of  whom  he  caused  every  day  to  be  slain,  and  cast 
into  the  streets  :  by  which  savage  humour,  havmg  made  himself  so  in- 
tolerable that  he  could  be  no  longer  borne  by  his  own  family,  his  two 
eldest  sons,  Adramelech  and  Sharezar,^  conspired  against  him,  and 
falling  upon  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god,^  they  there  slew  him  with  the  sword ;  and  thereon  having  made 

>  Herodotut,  Ub.  i.  *  Can.  Ptol.  *  Tobit  I  x8. 

*  a  Kings  xix.  17;  3  Cbron.  xxxii.  21 ;  iMt  Kxxyii.  38. 

*  [Niaroch  haa  Dean  identiAed  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  with  Ajsur,  the  patrisrch  Anhur 
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their  escape  into  the  land  of  Armenia,  Esarhaddon,  his  third  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Some  commentators  *  will  have  it,  that  he  had 
vowed  to  sacrifice  these  his  two  sons  to  appease  his  gods,  and  make 
them  the  more  favourable  to  him  for  the  restoration  of  his  affairs,  and 
that  it  was  to  prevent  this  that  they  thi(s  sacrificed  him.  But  for  this 
there  is  no  other  foundation,  but  that  scarce  anything  else  can  be 
thought  of,  which  can  afford  any  excuse  for  so  wicked  and  barbarous 
a  parricide.     In  b.  g.  706,  Esarhaddon  began  his  reign  over  Assyria, 


the  same  who  came  with  the  Ethiopian  army  to  his  help.  He  was 
the  third  and  last  of  that  race  that  reigned  in  Egypt. 

Babylonian  history,  705. — In  the  twenty-third  year  of  Hezekiah, 
Arkianus  dying  without  issue,  there  followed  an  interregnum  of  two 
years  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,'  before  they  could  agree  upon  a  suc- 
cessor. At  len^h  Belibus,^  being  advanced  to  the  throne,  sat  in  it 
three  years.     After  him  succeeded  Apronadius,'  and  reigned  six  years. 

Death  of  Sezekiah,  699. — ^The  same  year  that  Apronadius  began 
his  reign  at  Babylon,  Hezekiah  ended  his  at  Jerusalem ;  for  he  oied 
there,^  after  he  had  reigned  twenty  and  nine  years,  and  all  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  did  him  honour  at  his  death.  For  they  buried  him 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  chiefest  and  highest  place  of  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  sons  of  David,  expressing  thereby  that  they  looked  on 
him  as  the  worthiest  and  best  of  all  that  had  reigned  over  them  of 
that  family  since  him  that  was  the  first  founder  of  it.  The  burial- 
place,  caUed  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David  (which 
Dath  been  before  spoken  of),  was  a  very  sumptuous  and  stately  thing.^ 
It  lies  now  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  out,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
formerly  within  them,^  before  that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans. 
It  consists  of  a  large  court  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
square,  with  a  gallery  or  cloister  on  the  left  hand ;  which  court  and 
galleiy,  with  the  pillars  that  supported  it,  were  cut  out  of  the  solid 
marble  rock.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  there  is  a  narrow  passage 
or  hole,  through  which  there  is  an  entrance  into  a  large  room  or  hall, 
of  about  twenty-four  feet  square,  within  which  are  several  lesser 
rooms,  one  within  another,  with  stone  doors  opening  into  them ;  all 
which  rooms,  with  the  great  room,  were  all  likewise  cut  out  of  the 
•olid  marble  rock.  In  the  sides  of  those  lesser  rooms  are  several  niches 
in  which  the  corpses  of  the  deceased  kings  were  deposited  in  stone 
coffins.  In  the  innermost  or  chiefest  of  these  rooms,  was  the  body 
of  Hesekiah,  laid  in  a  niche,  perchance  cut  of  purpose  at  that  time 

deified,  the  titular  diTtnity  of  Assyria,  and  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon,  but 
unknown  to  the  Babylonians.    £d.] 

*■  Bishop  Patrick  on  1  Kings  xix.  37.    Salianus  sub  anno  ante  Christum  729. 

'  AArieanus  apud  Syncellum,  p.  74.  '  PtoL  Can. 

*  2  Kings  XX.  ai ;  a  Chron.  xxxii.  33. 

*  Thevenot's  Travels,  part  1,  book  a,  c.  40.    Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  p.  76. 

.  *  Maimonidea,  in  his  tract  Beth  Habbeohirah,  e.  7,  saith,  *'  In  Jerusalem  they  do  not 
allow  a  sepulchre,  except  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  Darid,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Hnldah  the  prophetess,  which  were  there  from  the  days  of  the  former  prophets."  This 
proves  these  aepulchres  to  have  been  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  words 
of  Sonpture,  whidi  ^aca  them  in  the  city  of  David,  are  strictly  to  be  understood. 
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for  it,  in  the  iipper  end  of  that  room,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour ; 
and  all  this  remains  entire,  even  to  this  daj.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
work  of  king  Solomon,  for  it  could  not  have  been  made  without  vast 
expense  :  and  it  is  the  only  true  remainder  of  old  Jerusalem  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  that  place.  Hezekiah  during  his  reign  much  im- 
proved the  city  of  Jerusalem,  not  only  by  new  fortif3ring  of  it,'  erect- 
mg  magazines  therein,  and  filling  them  with  all  manner  of  armory 
which  were  in  use  in  those  days,  but  also  bv  building  a  new  aqueduct,' 
which  was  of  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  supplving 
of  them  with  water.  And  for  the  better  promoting  of  religion,^  he 
maintained  skilful  scribes  to  collate  together  and  write  out  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  were  thus  collected  together  and  wrote  out  by  those  men« 
And  in  his  time  the  Simeonites,^  being  straitened  in  their  habitations, 
much  enlarged  their  borders  towards  the  south:  for  falling  on  the 
Amalekites,  who  dwelt  in  part  of  Mount  Seir,  and  in  the  rich  valley 
adjoining,  they  smote  them  and  utterly  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  rooms. 

III.    REIGNS  OF  MA.NASSEH,  B.  c.  69S— 644,  AMMON,  643—641. 

5^^?!^bI^^^?^^^*^  ^'  Chyiul«l«mi,  647. 

Meua— Deiooes,  709,  Phnortet,  656. 

Egypt— Tirhakiih,  705,  The  Dodeoirthy,  685,  Pwrnmitichus,  670. 

Propheto — iiaiah. 

Bettoralion  of  idolatry  and  terrible  persecution,  698. — It  was  the 
misfortune  of  this  good  king  Hezekiah  to  be  succeeded  by  a  son 
who  was  the  wickedest  and  worst  of  the  whole  race.  For  after  him 
reigned  Manasseh,^  who  being  a  minor  only  of  twelve  years  old  at 
his  coming  to  the  crown,  had  the  misfortune  to  feQl  into  the  hands  of 
such  of  the  nobility  for  his  guardians  and  chief  ministers,  who,  being 
ill-affected  to  his  Other's  reformation,  took  care  to  breed  him  up  in 
the  greatest  aversion  to  it  that  they  were  able,  corrupting  his  youth 
with  the  worst  of  principles,  both  as  to  religion  and  government; 
so  that  when  he  grew  up,  he  proved  the  most  impious  towards  God, 
and  most  tvrannical  ana  wicked  towards  his  subjects,  of  any  that 
ever  reigneo,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  Samaria,  over  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
For  he  not  only  restored  all  the  idolatrv  of  Ahaz,  but  went  much  be- 
yond him  in  every  abomination,  where oy  the  true  worship  of  God 
might  be  suppressed,  and  his  most  holy  name  dishonoured  m  the  land. 
For  whereas  Ahaz  did  only  shut  up  the  house  of  God,  he  converted  it 
into  a  house  of  all  manner  of  idolatrous  profanations,  setting  up  an 
image  in  the  sanctuary,  and  erecting  altars  for  Baalim,  and  all  the  liost 
of  heaven,  in  both  its  courts.  And  he  also  practised  witchcrafts  and 
enchantments,  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits,  and  made  his  children 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,  and  filled  Judah  and  Jerusalem  with 
his  high  places,  idols,  groves,  and  altars  erected  to  false  gods,  and 
brought  in  all  manner  of  other  idolatrous  profanations,  whereby  the 
true  religion  might  be  most  corrupted,  and  all  numner  of  impiety  be 


'  %  Chron.  xxzii.  5 ;  Eocletiaiticos  zliiii.  17. 
*  a  Kings  xx.  ao ;  3  Chron.  xxxii.  30 ;  £ 
'  PfOT.  xxT.  I.        *  I  Chron.  iv.  39—43. 


*  a^  Kings  xx.  ao ;  3  Chron.  xxxii.  jp ;  Ecelesiattienfl  xlriii.  17. 

*  I  Chron.  iv.  39—43.       *  a  Kings  xxi. ;  1  Chron.  xxxiii. 
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most  promoted,  in  the  kingdom.  And  to  all  these  ways  of  abomina* 
tion  he  made  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  conform,  raising  a  terrible  per« 
aecution  against  all  that  would  not  comply  with  him  herein,  whereby 
he  filled  the  whole  land  with  innocent  blood,  of  which  he  did  shed  very 
much  in  the  carrying  on  of  these  and  his  other  wicked  purposes.  And 
when  Gk)d  sent  his  prophets  to  him  to  tell  him  of  these  iniquities,  and 
to  exhort  him  to  depart  from  them,  he  treated  them  with  contempt  and 
outrage,  and  several  of  them  he  put  to  death  ;  ^  and  particularly  it  is  said, 
that  Isaiah  the  prophet  on  this  account  suffered  martyrdom  under  him, 
by  being  cruelly  sawn  asunder.  This  was  an  old  tradition  among  the 
Jews,^  and  the  holy  apostle  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch. 
xi.  37),  having,  among  the  torments  undergone  by  the  prophets  and 
martyrs  of  foregoing  times,  reckoned  that  of  being  sawn  asunder,  he  is 
generally  thought  in  that  place  to  have  had  respect  hereto.'  By  which 
hohid  iniquitiesand  abominations  God  was  so  justly  incensed  againstthe 
land,  that  he  declared  hereon,^  that  he  would  stretch  out  over  Jerusalem 
the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  wipe 
Jerusalem  clean  of  all  its  inhskbitants,  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish  and  turneth 
it,  when  empty,  upside  down.  Which  accordingly  was  executed  upon 
it  in  the  destruction  of  that  city,  and  the  desolation  which  was  brought 
upon  all  Judah  at  the  same  time.  And  among  all  the  iniquities  that 
drew  down  these  heavy  judgments  upon  that  city  and  land,  the  sins  of 
Manasseh  are  always  reckoned  as  the  most  provoKing  cause ;  ^  by  which 
an  estimate  may  be  best  made  of  the  greatness  of  them. 

Bahvlonian  history ^  694. — In  the  fifth  year  of  Manasseh  died  Apro- 
nadius,^  king  of  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eegibilus,®  who 
reigned  only  one  year.  After  him  Mesessimordacus  ^  had  the  king- 
dom, and  held  it  four  years. 

Eayptian  history^  688 ;  establishment  of  the  Dodecartlw,  685. — In 
the  eleventh  year  of  Manasseh  died  Tirhakah,^  king  of  Egypt,  after 
he  had  reigned  there  eighteen  years,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Ethio- 
pian kings  that  reigned  in  that  country.  The  Egyptians  after  his 
OMith,  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the  succession,  continued  for 
two  years  together  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  great  confusion,^  till  at 
length  ^  twelve  of  the  principal  nobility,  conspiring  together,  seized  the 
kingdom,  and  dividing  it  among  themselves  into  twelve  parts,  governed 
it  by  joint  confederacy  fifteen  years. 

Assyrian  history :  annexation  of  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon^  680. — 
The  same  year  that  this  happened  in  Egypt  by  the  death  of  Tirhakah, 
the  like  happened  in  Babylon  by  the  deatn  of  Mesessimordacus.  For 
he  leaving  no  son  behind  him  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  an  interregnum 
of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed  there  for  eight  years  together ;  ^® 
of  which  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  taking  the  advantage,  seized 
Babylon;  and  adding  it  to  his  former  empire,  thenceforth  reigned 

*  Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  xo,  c.  4. 

■  Talmud.  Hieroaol.  in  Sanhedrin,  fol.  28,  eol  3.  Talmud  Babvlon  in  Jevammoth, 
fol.  49,  eol.  2,  et  in  Sanhedrin,  fol.  X03,  col.  2.  Shalaheleth  Hakkabalah,  fol.  19,  eol.  i. 
Yalknt  Lib.  R^um,  fol.  38,  eol.  4. 

*  Vid.  Jnatin.  Martyr,  m  Dialogo  cum  Trypbone.  Hieronymun  in  Esoiam,  c.  20,  et 
57.    Bpipbanium  et  alios. 

*  2  Kinffg  xxL  IT.  *  2  Kings  xxiii.  26,  xxir.  3 ;  Jer.  xt.  4. 

*  Can.  Ftolemei.      *  Africanus  Apud  Srnccllnm,  p.  74.     *  Diodoms  Siculus,  lib.  1. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  2.    Diodorus  Siculus,  hb.  x.  ^*  Can.  Ptolemsi. 
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over  both  for  thirteen  years. ^  He  is,  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  called 
Assar-Addinus :  and  in  the  Scriptures  he  is  spoken  of  as  king  of  Baby- 
lon and  Assyria  jointly  together.'  In  Ezra  he  is  called  Asnapper,' 
and  hath  there  the  honourable  epithets  of  the  greai  and  nolle  added 
to  his  name  by  the  author  of  that  book ;  which  argues  him  to  have 
been  a  prince  of  great  excellency  and  worth  in  his  time,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding all  others  that  had  reigned  before  him  in  either  of  the  king- 
doms. 

IJsarhaddon  invades  Palest iney  677. — In  the  twenty-second  year 
of  Manasseh,  Esarhaddon,  after  he  had  now  entered  on  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  in  Babylon,  and  fully  settled  his  authority  there, 
began  to  set  his  thoughts  on  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost  to 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  in  Syria  ana  Palestine,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  father*8  army  in  Judsea,  and  on  that  doleful  retreat  which 
thereon  he  was  forced  to  make  from  thence ;  and  being  encouraged  to 
this  undertaking  by  the  great  augmentation  of  strength  which  he  had 
acquired  by  adding  Babylon  and  Chaldea  to  his  former  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  he  prepared  a  great  army  and  marched  into  those  parts,  and 
again  added  them  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  And  then  was  accomplished 
the  prophecy  which  was  spoken  by  Isaiah,  in  the  first  year  of  Ahas, 
against  Samaria,  that  within  threescore  and  five  years  Ephraim  should 
be  absolutely  broken,  so  as  from  thenceforth  to  be  no  more  a  people.^ 
For  this  year  being  exactly  sixty-five  years  from  the  first  of  Ahas, 
Esarhaddon,  after  he  had  settled  all  afiairs  in  Syria,  marched  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  there  taking  captive  all  those  who  were  the  remains 
of  the  former  captivity  (excepting  only  some  few,  who  escaped  his 
hands,  and  continued  stiU  in  the  land),  carried  them  away  into  Baby- 
lon and  Assyria. 

Colonization  of  Samaria, — To  prevent  the  land  from  becoming  de- 
solate, Esarhaddon  then  brought  others  from  Babylon,^  and  from  Cutha, 
and  from  Avah,  and  Hamath,  and  Sephervaim,  to  dwell  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  in  their  stead.  And  so  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had 
separated  from  the  house  of  David,  were  brought  to  a  full  and  utter 
destruction,  and  never  after  recovered  themselves  again.  For  those 
who  were  thus  carried  away,  as  well  in  this  as  the  former  captivities 
(excepting  only  some  few,  who,  joining  themselves  to  the  Jews  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity,  returned  with  them),  soon  going  into  the  usages 
and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted  (to  which 
they  were  too  much  addicted  while  in  their  own  land),  after  a  while 
became  wholly  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  them ;  and  thence 
utterly  losing  their  name,  their  language,  and  their  memorial,  were 
never  after  any  more  spoken  of.  And  whereas  there  is  a  sect  of  Sa- 
maritans still  remaining  in  Samaria,  Sichem,  and  other  towns  there- 
about, even  to  this  day,  who  still  have  the  law  of  Moses  in  a  character 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  a  dialect  very  little,  if  anything  at  all, 
different  from  that  of  the  Jews  ;  yet  these  are  not  of  the  descendants  of 

^  Can.  Ptolemsei. 

'  Ho  is  said,  as  king  of  Assyria,  to  ha^e  brought  a  colony  out  of  Babylon  into  Samaria, 
a  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  Ezra  ir.  9,  10;  which  he  coiQd  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  king 
of  Babylon  as  vroll  as  of  Assyria  at  that  time.  And  in  a  Chron.  xxiii.  i  ij  he  is  said,  aa 
king  of  Assyria,  to  hare  taken  Manasseh  prisoner,  and  to  haye  carried  him  to  Babylon, 
which  argues  hun  at  that  time  to  hare  been  king  of  Babylon  also. 

'  Exra  iy.  10.  *  Isa.  yii.  8.  *  2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  Exra  iv.  2,  10. 
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the  leraelites,  but  of  those  nations  which  Esarhaddon  brought  to  dwell 
in  that  country  in  their  stead,  after  the  others  had  been  carried  thence 
into  captivity.  And  for  this  reason  the  Jews  call  them  by  no  other 
name  ttian  that  of  Cuthites  (the  name  of  one  of  those  nations  whom 
Esarhaddon  had  planted  there),  and  have  that  utter  hatred  and  aversion 
to  them,  that  reckoning  them  among  the  worst  of  heretics,  they  ex- 
press on  all  occasions  a  greater  detestation  of  them  than  they  do  even 
of  the  Christians  themselves. 

Mananeh  carried  prisoner  to  Babyhn,  hut  repents,  and  is  restored  to 
his  throne, — ^Earshaddon,  after  he  had  thus  possessed  himse^  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  sent  some  of  his  princes  with  part  of  his  army  into 
JudfBa,  to  reduce  that  C4)untry  also  under  his  subjection  ;  who  having 
vanquished  Manasseh  in  battle,^  and  taken  him,  hid  in  a  thicket  of 
thorns,  brought  him  prisoner  to  Esarhaddon,  who  bound  him  in  fetters, 
and  carried  him  to  Babylon ;  where  his  chains  and  his  prison  having 
brought  him  to  himself,  and  a  due  sense  of  his  great  sin,  wherewith 
he  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  his  God,  he  returned  unto  him  with 
repentance  and  prayer,  and  in  his  affliction  greatly  humbled  himself 
before  him ;  whereon  God  being  entreated  of  by  him,  he  mollified  the 
heart  of  the  king  of  Babylon  towards  him,  so  that,  on  a  treaty,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  And  then 
knowing  the  Lord  to  be  God,  he  abolished  all  those  idolatrous  pro- 
fanations, both  out  of  the  tomple  and  out  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
land,  which  he  had  in  his  wickedness  introduced  into  them,  and  again 
restored  in  all  things  the  reformation  of  king  Hezekiah  his  father,  and 
walked  according  thereto  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  worshipping 
the  Lord  his  God  only,  and  none  other.  And  all  Judah  conformed  to 
him  herein  ;  so  that  he  continued  in  prosperity  after  this  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  which  was  the  longest  of  any  of  the  kings  that  had  sat  on 
the  throne  of  David  either  before  or  after  him.  For  he  reigned  full 
fifty-five  years,  and  these  being  all  reckoned  to  his  reign  without  any 
chasm,  it  is  argued  from  hence  that  his  captivity  at  Babylon  could  not 
have  been  lon^ ;  but  that  he  was  within  a  very  short  time  after  again 
released  from  it. 

JSemoval  of  Shebnafrom  the  administration,  and  advancement  ofUlia^ 
kirn. — And  to  this  time  may  be  referred  the  completion  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  concerning  the  removal  of  Shebna,^  the  chief  minister  of  state, 
and  the  advancement  of  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  place. 
Both  of  them  had  been  ministers  of  state  under  king  Hezekiah ;  8heb- 
na  having  been  his  scribe  or  secretary,  and  Eliakim  the  master  of  his 
household.  And  their  history,  as  far  as  may  be  collected  from  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  appears  to  be  thus : — Shebna,  being  a  very  wicked  man, 
was  a  ht  person  to  serve  the  lusts  and  evil  inclinations  of  Manasseh 
in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  was  made  his  first  minister 
of  state  ;  and  Eliakim,  who  was  of  a  quite  contrary  character,  was  quite 
laid  aside.  But  on  the  revolution  that  happened  on  the  coming  of 
the  army  of  the  Assyrians,  Shebna  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  master,^ 
and  carried  to  Babylon,  and  there  detained  in  captivity  to  his  death.^ 
And  therefore  Manasseh,  on  his  repentance  and  return  to  Jerusalem, 

t  1  Chron.  zxxiii.  11.  Josephua  Antaq.  lib.  10,  c.  4.  '  Isa.  xxii.  15—15. 

*  Isa.  xxii.  17.  *  Isa.  xxii.  18. 
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having  resolved  on  other  measures,  called  for  Eliakim,  and  put  the 
management  of  all  his  affairs  into  his  hands ;  who,  being  a  person  of 
great  wisdom,  justice,  and  pietv,  soon  reestablished  them  upon  the 
same  foot  as  thej  had  been  m  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  and  so  preserved 
them  in  peace  and  prosperity  all  his  time,  to  the  great  honour  of  the 
king,  and  the  good  of  all  his  people  ;  and  therefore  he  hath  the  charac- 
ter given  him  of  being  a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  all 
the  house  of  Judah,^  and  that  having  the  key  and  government  of  the 
house  of  David  upon  his  shoulders,  he  was  the  great  support  of  it  all 
his  days.'  This  Eliakim  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  pontifical 
fiimily,  and  to  have  himself,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  borne  the  office 
of  high  priest,  and  to  have  been  the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Joakim,  or  Eliakim,  in  the  history  of  Judith,  as  high  nriest 
at  that  time.  For  Joakim  and  Eliakim  are  both  the  same  name,  being 
both  of  the  same  signification  in  the  Hebrew  ton^e ;  and  therefore 
the  said  high  priest  in  Judith  is,  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  also  in  Je- 
rome's Latin  version  of  that  book,  called  promiscuously  by  both  these 
names.    But  of  this  more  will  be  said  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Corrupt  reliaion  of  the  Samaritan  colonists,  6y6, — The  nations 
which  Esarhaddon  had  brought  to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
instead  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  carried  thence,  being  on  their 
settling  in  that  countrv  much  infested  with  lions ;'  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  being  told,  that  it  was  because  they  worshipped  not  the 
Qod  of  the  country,  he  ordered  that  one  of  the  priests  which  had  been 
carried  thence  should  be  sent  back  to  teach  these  new  inhabitants 
how  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel.  But  they  only  took  him  hereon 
into  the  number  of  their  former  deities,  and  worshipped  him  jointly 
with  the  gods  of  the  nations  from  whence  they  came.  And  in  this 
corruption  of  joining  the  worship  of  their  false  gods  with  that  of  the 
true,  th^  continued  till  the  building  of  the  Samaritan  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim  by  Sanballat.  But  on  that  occasion  abundance  of 
Jews  faUing  off  to  them,  they  reduced  them  from  this  idolatry  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  only,  as  shall  be  hereafter  related ;  and  they 
have  continued  in  the  same  worship  ever  since,  to  this  day. 

Egyptian  history  :  overthrow  of  the  Dodecarthy  and  reestahlishtnent 
qf  the  single  monarchy  under  PsammitichuSj  671. — In  the  eight  and 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  twelve  confederated 
sovereigns  of  Egypt,  after  they  had  jointly  reigned  there  fifteen 
years,  falling  out  among  themselves,  expelled  Psammitichus,  one  of 
their  number,  out  of  his  share,^  which  he  had  hitherto  had  with 
them  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  drove  him  into  banish- 
ment ;  whereon  flying  into  the  fens  near  the  sea,  he  lay  hid  there,  till 
having  gotten  together  out  of  the  Arabian  freebooters,  and  the  pirates 
,of  Caria  and  Ionia,  such  a  number  of  soldiers,  as  with  the  Egyptians 
''  of  his  party  made  a  considerable  army,  he  marched  with  it  against  the 
other  eleven ;  and  having  overthrown  them  in  battle,  slew  several  of 
them,  and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  land ;  and  thereon  seizing  the 
whole  kingdom  to  himself,  reigned  over  it  in  great  prosperity  fifty  and 
four  years. 

*  Isa.  xxli.  21.  *  Isa.  xxii.  la.  >  2  Kings  rrii. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  2.    Dlodonis  Siculus,  lib.  1. 
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War  between  Sgypt  and  Aswria,  670. — As  soon  as  PBammitichus 
was  well  settled  in  the  kingdom,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  Eaarhaddon, 
king  of  Assyria,  about  the  boundaries  of  their  two  empires,^  which 
lasted  many  years.  For  after  the  Assyrians  had  conquered  Syria, 
Palestine  only  separating  their  respective  territories,  it  became  a 
constant  bone  of  contention  between  them,  as  it  was  between  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidso  afterwards,  both  parties  striving  which 
of  the  two  should  have  the  mastery  of  this  province ;  and  according 
as  they  prevailed,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  possessed 
themselves  of  it.  From  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  till  the  captivity  of  Manasseh.  But 
when  Esarhaddon  had  conquered  Judaoa,  and  carried  the  king  prisoner 
to  Babvlon  (as  hath  been  above  mentioned),  it  is  plain,  that  from 
thenceforth  the  king  of  Assyria  became  master  of  all,  even  to  the  very 
entry  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyptians,  being  at  that  time  divided  under 
several  princes,  and  in  civil  wars  among  themselves,  were  in  no  capacity 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  progress.  But  when  Psammitichus  had  gained 
the  whole  monarchy  to  himself,  and  again  settled  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom  upon  its  former  foundation  (which  happened  about  seven 
years  after  the  captivity  of  Manasseh),  he  thought  it  time  to  look  to 
the  frontiers  of  ais  kingdom,  and  secure  them  as  well  as  he  could 
against  the  power  of  this  growing  neighbour,  and  therefore  marched 
with  an  array  into  Palestine  for  this  purpose. 

Ptammitichui  invades  Palestine:  siege  of  Ashdod, — In  the  entry  of 
Palestine,  Psammitichus  found  Ashdod,  one  of  the  first  towns  of  that 
country,  so  strong  a  barrier  against  him,  that  it  cost  him  a  blockade  of 
nine  and  twenty  vears'  before  he  could  make  himself  master  of  it.  This 
place  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  country  of 
the  Philistines.'  Subsequently  the  Egyptians  got  possession  of  it,  and, 
by  well  fortifying  of  it,  made  it  so  strong  a  barrier  of  their  empire  on 
that  side,  that  Sennacherib  could  not  enter  Egypt  till  he  had  by  Tar- 
tan, one  of  his  generals,  made  himself  master  of  it  ;^  and  when  he  had 
gotten  it  into  his  possession,  finding  the  importance  of  the  place,  he 
added  so  much  to  its  strength,  that  notwithstanding  his  unfortunate 
retreat 'out  of  Eg3rpt,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  his  army  in  Judsea  im- 
mediately after,  the  Assyrians  still  kept  it  even  to  this  time ;  and  it 
was  not  without  that  long  and  tedious  siege,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
that  the  Egyptians  under  Psammitichus  at  last  became  again  masters 
of  it.  And  when  they  had  gotten  it,  they  found  it  in  such  a  manner 
wasted  and  reduced  by.  so  long  a  war,  that  it  did  them  but  little  service 
afterwards :  it  being  then  no  more  than  the  carcass  of  that  city  which  it 
had  forroerljT  been.  And  therefore  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  speaking 
of  it,  calls  it  "  the  remnant  of  Ashdod,"  ^  mtimating  thereby,  that 
it  was  then  only  the  poor  remains  of  what  it  had  been  in  times  fore- 
going. 

Manasseh  rules  hoth  Israel  and  Judah  as  a  vassal  of  Assyria. — But 
notwithstanding  this  long  siege,  the  whole  war  did  not  rest  there. 
While  part  of  the  army  lav  at  the  blockade,  the  rest  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  and  so  it  continued  many  years, 
which  obliged  Manasseh  te  fortify  Jerusalem  anew,®  and  to  put  strong 
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garrisonfl  into  all  his  frontier  towns  against  them.  For  since  his  re- 
lease from  the  captivity  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  restoration  of  his  king- 
dom again  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  become  their  homager,  and  engage 
on  their  side  in  this  war  against  the  Egyptians,  although  they  had  be^ 
his  former  allies.  And  the  better  to  enable  him  to  support  himself 
herein,  and  also  the  more  firmly  to  fix  him  in  his  fidelity  to  them,  they 
seem  at  this  time  to  have  put  under  his  command  all  the  othef  parts 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  all  that  had  formerly  been  possessed  by 
the  kings  of  Samaria,  as  well  as  what  belonged  to  him  as  king  of  Judah. 
For  it  is  certain  that  Josiah  his  grandson  had  all  this  (as  will  hereafter 
be  shown),  that  is,  not  only  the  two  tribes  which  made  up  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  but  also  all  that  had  formerly  been  possessea  by  the  other 
ten  under  the  kings  of  Israel.  And  the  most  probable  account  that 
can  be  given  of  his  coming  by  all  this  is,  that  it  waa  all  given  to  Ma- 
nasseh  on  this  occasion,  to  hold  in  homage  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and 
that  after  his  death  it  was  continued  to  his  son  and  grandson  on  the 
same  conditions ;  in  the  performance  of  which  that  good  and  just 
prince,  king  Josiah,  aiberwards  lost  his  life,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

Assyrian  history :  death  of  Esarhaddon  and  accession  of  Saosduehinus, 
the  Nahuchodonosor  of  Judith^  668 — 6^6. — In  the  thirty-first  year  of  Ma^ 
nasseh  died  Esarhaddon,  ait«r  he  had  reigned,  with  great  felicity,  thirty- 
nine  years  over  the  Assyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Babylonians ;  and 
Saosduchinus,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.^  He  is  the  same  who  in  the 
book  of  Judith  is  called  Nahuchodonosor.'  In  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  656),  which  was  the  forty-third  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  he  fought  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Kc^au'  withDeioces,  king 
of  Media  (who  in  the  book  of  Judith  is  call  Arphaxad),^  and  having  over- 
thrown him  and  put  him  to  flight,  pursued  after  him  to  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, where  he  made  his  retreat,  and  there  having  overtaken  him,  he  cut 
him  ofi*  and  all  his  army ;  and  thereon  following  his  blow,  and  making 
the  best  of  the  advantage  he  had  gotten,  he  made  himself  master  of 
many  of  the  cities  of  Media,  and  among  them  took  Ecbatana  itself,*  the 
royal  seat  of  the  Median  empire ;  and  after  having  miserably  defaced 
it,  returned  in  great  triumph  to  Nineveh,  and  there  took  his  pleasure 
in  banqueting  and  feasting,  both  he  and  his  army,  for  an  hunored  and 
twenty  days. 

Death  of  Holofernes,  6j  j. — After  this  time  of  feasting  was  over,  hd 
called  his  officers,  nobles,  and  chief  counsellors  ^  together,  to  take  an 
account  of  what  tributary  countries  and  provinces  had  not  gone  with 
him  to  the  war,  for  he  had  summoned  them  all  to  attend  him  herein. 
And,  finding  that  none  of  the  western  countries  had  paid  any  regard  to 
his  commands  in  this  matter,  he  made  a  decree,  that  Holofemes,  the 
'chief  captain  of  his  army,  should  go  forth  to  execute  the  wrath  of  his 
lord  upon  them  for  it.  And  accordingly  the  next  year  after  he  marched 
westward  with  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoiisand  foot,  and 
twelve  thousand  horse,  and  there  wasted  and  destroyed  a  ^at  many 
of  those  nations ;  till  at  length  coming  into  Judiea,  and  laying  siege  to 
Bethulia,  he  was  there  destroyed,  and  all  his  army  cut  in  pieces,  in  the 
manner  as  is  in  the  book  of  Judith  at  full  related. 
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^  Identifieation  of  Arphaxad  with  Deioees. — That  Arphaxad  in  the 
said  book  of  Judith  was  Deioces,  and  Nabuchodonosor  Saosduchinus, 
appears  from  hence,  that  Arphaxad  is  said  to  be  that  king  of  Media 
who  was  the  founder  of  Ecbatana,*  which  all  other  writers  agree  to  havd 
been  Deioces.  And  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus 
exactly  agreeth  with  the  last  year  of  Deioces,  when  this  battle  of  Eagau 
is  said  to  have  been  fought.  And  there  are  several  particulars  in  that 
history  which  make  it  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  other  times.  For 
it  waa  while  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  * 
it  waa  while  the  Persians,*  Syrians,  PhcBuicians,  Cilicians,  and  !l^ypt- 
ians,  were  subject  to  them ;  it  was  while  the  Median  empire  was  in 
being,^  and  not  long  after  the  building  of  Ecbatana ;  none  of  which 
could  be  after  the  captivity  of  Judah,  where  some  would  place  this  his- 
tory. For  before  that  time  Nineveh  had  been  long  destroyed,  and  both 
the  Assyrian  and  Median  empires  had  been  wholTv  extinguished ;  and 
the  Persians,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  had  made  them- 
selves lords  over  them,  and  over  all  the  other  nations  of  the  east,  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Indus.  For  so  far  they  had  extended  and 
established  their  empire,  before  the  Jews  were  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  settled  again  in  their  own  country.  And  therefore 
we  must  go  much  higher  than  the  times  after  that  captivity  to  find  a 
proper  scene  for  the  matters  in  that  book  related ;  and  it  can  be  no- 
where laid  more  agreeably  both  with  Scripture  and  profane  history, 
than  in  the  time  where  I  nave  placed  it. 

History  of  the  hook  of  Judith. — This  book  of  Judith  was  originally 
written  in  the  Chaldee  language,*  by  some  Jew  of  Babylon  (which  is 
not  now  extant)  ;  and  from  thence,  at  the  desire  of  Paula  and  Eusto- 
chium,  was  by  St.  Jerome  translated  into  the  Latin  tongue ;  which  is 
the  translation  that  is  now  extant  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  he  himself  saith  in  the  preface  before  it,  that  he  did 
not  translate  it  word  for  word,  but  only  rendered  it  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  author ;  and  that,  cutting  off  all  the  corruptions  of  various 
leadings,  which  he  found  in  different  copies,  he  did  put  only  that  into 
the  translation  which  he  judged  to  be  the  true  and  entire  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. But  besides  this  translation  of  St.  Jerome  there  are  two  others, 
one  in  Greek,  and  the  other  in  Syriac.  That  which  is  in  Greek  is  at- 
tributed to  Theodotion,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  who 
was  made  Boman  emperor  in  the  year  of  Christ  i8o.  But  it  must  be 
much  ancienter ;  for  Clemens  Bomanus,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians (which  was  wrote  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before), 
brings  a  quotation  out  of  it.  The  Syriac  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  so  was  also  the  English,  which  we  at  present  have  among 
the  apocryphal  writings  in  our  Bible.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
all  these  three  versions  last  mentioned  have  several  particulars  which 
are  not  in  Jerome's ;  and  some  of  these  seem  to  be  those  various  read- 
ings, which  he  professeth  to  have  cut  off  as  corruptions  of  the  text ; 
and  particularly  that  which  is  added  in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  appears  to  be  of  this  sort.  For  there  the  battle  of  Bagau  is 
placed  in  tne  seventeenth  year  of  Nabuchodonosor,  which  is  directly 
contradictory  to  what  is  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  chapter.     Fop 
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there  it  is  positirely  said,  that  it  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  ; 
and  agreeable  hereto  Jerome's  version  placeth  the  expedition  of  Holo- 
femes  (that  was  the  next  year  after)  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  which  is  the  triith  of  the  matter ;  whereas  the  other,  follow- 
ing the  blunder  of  the  former  contradiction,  makes  another,  by  placing 
it  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  so  renders  that  piurt  of  the 
history  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself.  And  therefore  certainly  in  this 
particulu"  Jerome's  yersion  is  to  be  preferred,  which  gives  good  reason 
to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  so  in  fdl  the  rest,  wherever  there  is  any 
difference  between  them. 

Beceivedhy  the  Bamanists  as  of  divine  writ,  and  hf  Orotius  as  a  naro' 
holical  fiction. — But  still,  whether  the  book  be  a  true  or  a  feignea  his- 
tory is  what  learned  men  are  not  agreed  in.  The  Eomanists  will  have 
it  ail  to  be  true,  for  they  have  received  it  into  the  canon  of  divine 
writ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Grotius*  that  it  is 
wholly  a  parabolical  fiction,  written  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
when  he  came  into  Judaea,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  the  Jewish 
church  ;  and  that  the  design  of  it  was  to  confirm  the  Jews  under  that 
persecution  in  their  hopes  that  God  would  send  them  a  deliverance, 
''  That  therein  by  Judith  is  meant  Judsa  ;  by  Bethulia,  the  temple, 
or  house  of  Gt)d  ;  and  by  the  sword  which  went  out  from  thence,  the 
pra;jrers  of  the  saints ;  that  Nabuchodonosor  doth  there  denote  the 
devil ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  the  devil's  kingdom — pride ;  that 
by  Holofemes  is  there  meant  the  instrument  or  agent  of  the  devil  in 
that  persecution,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  made  himself  master  of 
JudsBa,  that  fair  widow,  so  called  because  destitute  of  relief ;  that  Elia- 
kim  signifies  God,  who  would  arise  in  her  defence,  and  at  length  cut  ofiT 
that  instrument  of  the  devil  who  would  have  corrupted  her."  This  par- 
ticular explication  of  the  parable  (as  he  will  have  it  to  be)  is,  I  conless, 
the  pecular  fancy  of  this  great  man ;  but  otherwise  there  are  abund- 
ance of  other  learned  writers  among  the  Protestants,  who  agree  with 
him  in  the  general,  that  this  book  is  rather  a  parabolical  than  a  real 
history,  made  for  the  instructing  and  comforting  of  the  people  of  the 
Jews  under  that  figure,  and  not  to  give  them  a  narrative  ot  anything 
really  done.  And  their  reason  for  it  is,  that  they  think  it  utterly  in- 
consistent with  all  times  where  it  hath  been  endeavoured  to  be  placed, 
either  before  or  after  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  My  putting  it  in  the 
time  of  Manasseh  takes  off  all  the  objections  which  are  brought  to 
prove  its  inconsistency  with  the  times  after  the  captivity,  which,  I 
confess,  are  unanswerable. 

Objections  to  the  history  heing  referred  to  the  present  date, — But 
where  it  here  stands  the  objections  from  the  other  part  stiU  remain ; 
and  they  are  these  following : — Ist,  That  Joakim,  or  Eliakim  (for  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  both  the  same  name),'  is  said  in  the  history 
of  Judith  to  have  been  then  high  priest ;  but  there  is  none  of  that 
name  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  Josephus,  that  was 
high  priest  before  the  captivity.  2ndly,  Achior,  the  Ammonite,  in  his 
speech  to  Holofemes  (ch.  v.  i8),  there  speaks  of  the  temple  as  having 

^  In  Prefatioae  ad  Annotatioaef  in  Librum  Judith. 

*  For  they  are  both  of  the  same  signification,  £1  being  the  name  of  Ood  in  one,  at 
Jehorah  in  the  other,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  the  snme  in  both ;  and  there- 
fore, as  Jehoiokim,  or  Joakim,  king  of  Judah,  is  called  also  Eliakim,  so  this  high  priest 
is,  in  the  yersion  of  Jerome,  called  promiscuously  by  both  names. 
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been  lately  cast  to  the  ground,  which  was  not  done  till  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah ;  and  therefore  this  cannot  be  consistent  with  anj 
time  before  it.  And  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  plainly  puts 
it  after  the  cnptivit j  ;  for  there  the  text  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Jews 
were  newly  returned  from  their  captivity,  when  Holofemes  invaded 
Judaaa.  Srdly,  The  chief  mana^ment  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  state 
are  in  that  book  placed  wholly  m  the  high  pnest,  without  any  mention 
made  of  the  king  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  or  implying  in  the  least 
that  there  was  then  any  such  government  in  the  land ;  which  renders 
it  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  other  times  than  those  in  which  there 
was  no  king  in  Judah.  4thly,  That  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book, 
Judith  is  said  to  have  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  and  that  none 
made  the  children  of  Israel  any  more  afraid  in  all  her  days,  nor  a  long 
time  after  her  death.  But  supposing  her  to  have  been  forty-five  yeai*s 
old  when  she  went  out  to  Holofemes  (and  in  an  older  age  she  cannot 
well  be  supposed  to  have  beauty  enough  to  charm  such  a  man),  to 
make  her  an  hundred  and  five  years  old,  there  must  be  sixty  years 
more  added  to  her  life,  which  wiU  carry  down  her  death  to  the  fourth 
year  of  2iedekiah,  when  the  state  of  the  Jews  had  for  several  years 
Deen  exceedingly  disturbed  by  the  Babylonians,  and  was  within  a  little 
while  after  totolly  subverted  by  them ;  which  makes  both  her  life  and 
her  death  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  times  in  which  they  are 
above  placed. 

Examination  of  the  ohjeeiions :  1st,  The  Mi^h-prieHhood  ofJoakim. — 
To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  may  be  answered,  1st,  That  though 
there  be  no  such  person  as  Joakim,  or  Eliakim,  named  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high  pnest  before  the  captivity,  yet  this  is  no  argument  but 
that  there  might  have  been  such  an  one ;  for  the  Scripture  nowhere 
professeth  to  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  such  as  had  been  high 
priests  till  the  captivity.  That  which  looks  most  like  it  is  what  we 
nave  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles.  But  that 
is  only  a  direct  lineal  descent  of  the  pontifical  family  from  Aaron  to 
Josadak  the  son  of  Seraiah,  who  was  nigh  priest  at  the  captivity,  and 
not  a  catalogue  of  such  as  had  borne  the  pontifical  office.  For  several 
are  in  that  pedigree  who  never  were  high  priests,  and  several  are  left 
out  that  were.  The  high  priests  of  the  family  of  Eli  are  instances  of 
the  latter ;  for  they  are  lert  out  of  that  pedigree,  though  they  were 
high  priests :  and  those  of  the  true  race,  who  were  excluded  by  them, 
are  instances  of  the  former ;  for  they  are  in  it,  though  they  never  were 
high  priests.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to 
the  captivity,  many  more  such  instances  might  have  happened  to  hin- 
der that  pedigree  firom  being  an  exact  catiuogue  of  the  high  priests : 
for  on  the  minority,  or  some  other  unqualifying  defect  of  the  right 
heir,  the  next  collateral  must  have  been  admitted  to  the  office,  whose 
name  could  not  come  into  the  pedigree ;  and,  on  the  failing  of  an  elder 
branch  (as  might  have  happened),  the  heir  of  the  next  collateral  branch 
must  have  come  into  the  office ;  and  then  the  ancestors  of  the  collate- 
ral successor  must  be  in  the  pedigree,  though  they  had  never  been  in 
the  office ;  and  those  of  the  elder  branch,  thoup;h  they  had  been  in  the 
office,  coidd  not  be  in  the  pedigree,  because  it  had  failed.  For  it  is 
only  the  pedigree  of  Josadas,  the  son  of  Seraiah,  who  was  high  priest 
at  the  captivity,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  from  Aaron,  given  us  in  the 
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Bixth  chapter  of  tlie  First  Book  of  Chronicles :  and  it  being  the  usage 
of  the  Jews  in  their  pedigrees  to  pass  from  a  remote  ancestor  to  a  re- 
mote descendant,  by  leaving  out  those  who  are  between,  of  which  abund- 
ance of  instances  may  be  given  in  Scripture,  it  is  possible  this  also 
might  have  happened  in  this  case.  And  tnus  much  is  certain,  that  four 
high  priests  named  in  Scripture  are  not  in  that  pedime,  i.  e.  Jehoiada, 
and  Zechariah  his  son,  who  were  high  priests  in  the  reign  of  Joash ; 
Azariah,  who  was  high  priest  in  the  reiga  of  IJzsiah  ;  and  IJrijah,  who 
was  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  kings  of  Judah.  There  are  indeed 
two  Azanahs  named  in  that  pedigree,  besides  the  Azariah  who  was  the 
&ther  of  Seraiah ;  but  neither  of  these  two  could  be  the  Azariah  that 
was  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Uzziah :  for  Amariah,^  the  son  of  the  last 
of  the  said  two  Azanahs  in  that  pedigree,  was  high  priest  in  the  time 
of  Jehosaphat,  fire  generations  before.  As  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  high 
priests  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  thev  are  but  imperfi^  parts  of  that* 
which  we  have  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles.  As 
for  the  catalogue  of  Josephus,  it  is  so  corrupted,  that  scarce  five  of  the 
names  in  it  agree  with  aujrthing  that  we  have  in  Scripture.  And  there- 
fore, putting  all  this  together,  J  oakim  or  Eliakim  might  have  been  high 
priest  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  though  there  be  no  mention  of  him 
as  such,  bj  either  of  his  names,  either  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  in  the 
history  of  Josephus.  But,  2ndly,  That  this  Joakim  or  Eliakim  (for 
both,  as  hath  been  before  observed,  is  the  same  name)  is  not  named  in 
Scripture  is  not  certainly  true ;  for  there  are  some  who  will  have  Elia- 
kim, the  son  of  Hilkiah,  that  is  afore  spoken  of,  to  have  been  the  per- 
son, and  understand  what  is  said  in  Isa.  zxii.  21,  of  the  robe  and  the 
firdle,  which  he  was  to  put  on,  as  meant  of  the  pontifical  robe  and  gir^ 
le,  and  therefore  infer  from  hence  that  he  was  high  priest,  and  St. 
Jerome'  and  St.  Cyril,  among  the  ancients,  both  were  of  this  opinion. 
And  it  must  be  said,  that  what  is  there  prophesied  of  him  by  Isaiah, 
that  God  would  commit  the  government  of  the  state  to  his  nands,  in 
the  room  of  Shebna,  who  was  chief  minister  before  him ;  and  that  he 
should  be  a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of 
Judah ;  and  that  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  should  be  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  to  open  and  to  shut  without  control,  as  he  should  think  fit ;  doth 
very  well  agree  with  that  part  which  Joakim  is  said  to  have  acted  in 
the  book  of  Judith.  But  that  he  was  the  same  person  is  what  I  durst 
not  from  that,  which  is  brought  to  prove  it,  lay  much  stress  upon ;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  need  of  it  for  the  satisfying  of  this  objection,  what  I 
have  else  said  being  sufficient  for  it. 

2ndly,  The  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  return 
from  captivity. — ^As  to  the  objection  from  ch.  iv.  3,  of  Judith,  and  from 
the  speech  of  Achior  (ch.  v.  18),  the  words  on  which  they  are  founded 
are  not  in  Jerome*s  version ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  thev  were 
put  into  the  Greek  version  (from  whence  the  English  is  taken)  from 
some  of  those  corrupted  copies  of  the  original  which  Jerome  comj^lains 
of :  for  in  his  version  (which  he  made  from  the  best  corrected  copies  of 
the  original  Chaldee),  ver.  3.  of  chap.  iv.  is  wholly  left  out,  as  are  also 
those  words  of  ch.  v.  1 8,  which  speak  of  the  tempters  having  been  cast  to 
the  ground.  And  although  there  be  words  still  remaining  in  Jerome*s 
version,  as  well  as  in  our  English,  which  speak  of  the  captivity  and  dis- 

'  a  Chron.  xU.  ix.  'In  Eiaiam  xxii. 
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perrion  of  tihe  Jews,  and  their  late  restoration  again  to  their  own  land ; 
yet  thej  are  none  other  than  what  may  be  better  understood  of  the  Assy- 
nan  captivity,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  than  of  the  Babylonish,  which 
happened  afterwards. 

drdly,  Tke  absence  of  all  mention  of  a  king, — As  to  the  third  objec* 
tion,  it  18  possible  Manasseh  might  be  then  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
some  other  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  therefore  had  intrusted  Joakim 
with  the  management  of  all  affairs  at  Jerusalem  during  his  absence. 
And  if  he  were  the  Eliakim  mentioned  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and  as  chief  minister  of  state  was  then  invested  with  all  that 
amplitude  of  trust  and  power  as  is  there  described,  that  might  be  rea- 
son enough  for  him  only  to  be  made  mention  of  in  this  transaction, 
without  naming  of  his  master  at  all  therein. 

4thly,  IneoneUtcneiee  which  cannot  be  explained, — ^But,  lastly,  to 
l^tve  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  fourth  objection,  I  must  confess,  is  not 
in  my  power.     Could  we  put  this  history  so  far  back  as  the  minority 
of  lifanasseh,  this  would  not  only  afford  us  an  answer  to  this  objection, 
but  would  also  give  us  a  much  clearer  one  to  the  last  preceding.     For 
then  there  would  be  reason  enough  not  to  mention  the  minor  king,  but 
only  the  chief  minister  and  guarcnan  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  transacting 
of  the  whole  affair :  and  the  death  of  Judith  would,  on  this  supposition, 
be  at  such  a  distance  from  the^estruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  as  not 
to  make  this  objection  unanswerable.     But  the  Mrickedness  of  the 
pupil  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been  bred  under  so  good  a  man  for  his 
governor  as  Eliakim  is  described  to  be.     And  what  is  said  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judith,  concerning 
the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  is  retained  also  in  Je- 
rome's version,  must  necessarily  refer  the  matters  therein  related  to 
those  times  which  followed  the  captivity  of  Manasseh,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  him  and  his  people  again  to  their  own  land.     And  the  chrono- 
logy of  this  history  will  not  permit  the  beginning  of  it  to  fall  anywhere 
else,  but  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus,  and  the  last  of  Deioces ; 
and  these  two  characters  of  the  time  exactly  concurring,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  do  unavoidably  determine  us  to  ^^  it  here. 
However,  our  not  beins  able  to  clear  this  difficulty  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  us  to  reject  the  whole  history.    There  is  scarce  any  history 
written,  but  what  to  the  next  age  after  may  appear,  as  to  time,  place, 
and  other  circumstances,  with  those  seeming  inconsistencies,  as  cannot 
then  be  easily  reconciled,  when  the  memory  of  men  begin  to  &il  con- 
cerning them.    And  how  much  more,  then,  may  we  be  apt  to  blunder 
when  we  take  our  view  at  the  distance  of  above  two  thousand  years, 
and  have  no  other  light  to  discern  the  so  far  distant  object  by,  than 
8ttch  glimmering,  from  broken  scraps  of  history,  as  leave  us  nest  door 
to  groping  in  the  dark  for  whatsoever  knowledg^e  we  get  by  them  ? 
That  which  seemeth  most  probable  in  this  case  is,  that  the  writer  of 
this  book,  the  more  to  magnify  his  heroine,  attributed  too  long  a  con- 
tinuance to  that  peace,  which  was  by  her  obtained  for  the  land :  for, 
according  to  this  account,  it  must  have  lasted  at  least  eighty  years,  ^ 

*  For  aUowing  her  to  hare  been  fortf-five  yean  old  at  the  time  of  her  killing  Holo- 
femes,  there  most  be  sixty  years  after  to  the  tune  of  her  death,  and  "  a  long  time  after  " 
in  the  text  TJndith  xti.  25)  cannot  impl^  less  than  twenty  years  mope.  But  if  we  sup 
pose  her  to  oe  but  twenty-fiTO  at  the  kilhng  of  Holofemes  (which  is  more  likely),  it  will 
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vhicli  heins  what  they  never  had  enjoyed  £rom  the  time  they  were  a 
nation,  or  what  scarce  any  other  nation  ever  had,  I  would  rather  choose 
to  allow  a  fiction  in  this  particular,  than  for  the  sake  of  it  condemn  the 
whole  hook  as  such,  which  seemeth  to  carry  with  it  the  air  of  a  true 
history  in  all  other  particulars. 

Questionable  whether  Judith  he  a  true  history  or  a  romance. — How- 
ever, I  must  acknowledge,  that  what  is  ahove  said  in  the  defence  of 
this  hook,  for  its  heing  a  true  history,  doth  not  so  far  clear  the  matter, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  fourth  ohjection,  but  that  if  any  one  will 
stul  contend  that  it  is  only  a  religious  romance,  and  not  a  true  history ; 
that,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  author,  the  scene  of  it  was  put 
under  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  when  Joakim,  the  son  of  Joshua,  was  high 
priest,^  and  the  civil  government  of  Judsa,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical, 
was  in  the  hands  of  that  officer ;  and  that  the  inconsistency  of  so  many 
particulars  in  that  hook  with  the  state  and  transactions  01  those  times, 
was  only  £rom  the  ignorance  of  the  author  in  the  history  of  the  said 
times,  and  his  unskiifulness  in  placing  the  scene  of  his  story  in  them ; 
I  say,  if  any  one  will  insist  on  all  this,  notwithstanding  what  is  above 
said,  I  shali  not  enter  into  any  controversy  with  him  about  it ;  only 
thus  much  I  must  insist  on,  that  if  it  be  a  true  history  (which  I  am 
inclined  most  to  think,  though  I  will  not  be  positive  in  it),  it  can  fall 
nowhere  else  but  in  the  time  where  I  have  laid  it. 

In  the  fifty-first  year  of  Manasseh,  viz.  b.  0.  648,  died  Saosduchinus, 
king  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,'  and  Chyniladanus  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Manasseh,  644. — Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  after  he  had 
reigned  fifty-five  years,  and  lived  sixty-seven,  died  at  Jerusalem ;'  and 
notwithstanding  his  signal  repentance,  since  his  former  wickedness  had 
been  so  great,  tney  would  not  allow  him  the  honour  of  being  buried  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,  but  laid  him  in  a  grave  made  for 
him  in  his  own  garden. 

Ammon :  his  short  and  idolatrous  reign,  643 — 641. — After  Manasseh 
reigned  Ammon  his  son,  who,  imitating  the  first  part  of  his  father's  reign, 
rather  than  the  latter,  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  wickedness  and 
impiety ;  whereon  the  servants  of  his  house  conspired  against  him,  and 
slew  hun,  after  he  had  reigned  two  years.  But  the  people  of  the  land 
severely  revenged  the  murder,  putting  them  all  to  death  that  had  any 
hand  in  it.  However,  they  would  not  give  him  in  his  burial  the  honour 
of  a  place  among  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,  but  buried  him 
in  the  garden  by  his  father ;  which  shows,  that  though  they  condenmed 
the  wickedness  of  his  reign,  they  would  not  allow  of  the  violence  that 
was  offered  to  his  person ;  though  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  highest  tyranny  and  oppression  could  have  provoked 
his  own  domestics  to  it. 

carry  down  the  oomputatioii  eTen  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  makes  the 
objection  much  stronger. 
*  Neh.  xii.  10,  26.         *  Canon  Ptolemipi.         *  a  Kings  zxi.  18 ;  a  Chron.  xxtii.  ao 
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IV.  REIGN  OF  JOSIAH,  B.  c.  6jp—6io. 

Kings  of  AMyTUi^CliynOadanuB,  ^7.  Destruction  of  NineTeh  bj  the  Medet  and 
Babyloniaiu,  and  final  oTerthrow  of  the  AMyrian  empire,  612. 

■  Babylon— Nabopollassar  rebels  against  the  king  of  Assyzia,  and  makes  himself 

lung  of  Babylon,  626. 

Media — Phraortes,  656,  Cyaxares,  675. 

^— ^— >  Sgypt — Psammitichus,  670,  Pharaoh  Necho,  617. 

Prophets — Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah. 

JoiiaVa  first  reformation  of  religion,  640 — 633.-*After  the  death 
of  Ammon,  Josiah  his  son  succeeded  him  ra  the  kingdom,*  heing  then 
but  eight  years  old.  But  having  the  happiness  to  fall  under  the  con- 
duct of  better  guardians  in  his  minority  tnan  did  Manasseh  his  grand- 
father, he  proved,  when  grown  up,  a  prince  of  very  extraordinary 
worth ;  equalling  in  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness,  if  not  exceeding  herein, 
the  best  of  his  predecessors.  Josiah  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign' 
[viz.  B.  c.  6^^^^  being  now  sixteen  years  old,  took  on  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom ;  and  beginning  with  the  reformation  of  religion, 
endeavoured  to  purge  it  of  all  those  corruptions  which  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  time  of  Ammon  and  Manasseh,  his  father  and  grand- 
father ;  and  did  set  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his 
might,  as  did  David  his  father. 

Median  hUtory :  aeceeaion  ofPhraoriea  and  ioar  between  Media  and 
Assyria^  6^$. — After  the  death  of  Deiooes  [inB.  o.  655],  Fhraortes  his 
son  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Media,'  and  reigned  over  it  twenty-two 
years.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Josiah,  Fhraortes,^  king  of  Media,  having 
Drought  under  him  ul  the  Upper  Asia  (which  is  all  that  lay  north  of 
Moimt  Taurus,  from  Media  to  the  river  Halys),  and  made  the  Persians 
also  to  become  subject  unto  him,  elated  his  thoughts  on  these  successes, 
to  the  revenging  of  himself  upon  the  Assyrians  for  his  father's  death, 
and  accordingly  marched  with  a  great  army  against  them,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  country,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh  itself,  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  But  he  had  there  the  misfortune  to  meet  with 
the  same  iU  &te  that  his  father  had  in  the  former  war ;  for  being  over- 
thrown in  the  attempt,  he  and  all  his  army  perished  in  it. 

Accession  ofOyaxares :  Scythian  invasion  of  Upper  Asia. — Cyaxares, 
the  son  of  Fhraortes,*  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Media,  as  soon  as  he  had  well  settled  himself  in  the  government,  drew 
together  a  great  army  to  be  revenged  on  the  Assyrians  for  the  late  loss, 
and  having  overthrown  them  in  a  great  battle,  led  the  Medes  the 
second  time  to  the  siege  of  Nineveh ;  but  before  he  could  make  any 
progress  therein,  he  was  called  off  to  defend  his  own  territories  against 
a  new  enemy.  For  the  Scythians,  from  the  parts  about  the  Palus 
Msotis^  [i.  e.  Southern  Bussia  and  the  Crimea],  passing  round  the  Cau- 
casus, had  made  a  great  inroad  upon  them ;  whereby  ne  was  forced  to 

'  a  Kings  xxii. ;    2  Chron.  xxxiy.    Although  Ammon  reigned  but  two  years,  yet  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  is  here  put  at  the  distance  of  three  years  from  the  be> 

S'nningof  the  first  year  of  Ammon,  because  the  odd  montiis  of  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah, 
anasseh,  and  Ammon,  over  and  above  the  round  number  of  years  which  they  are 
•ftid  to  hare  reigned,  do  by  this  time  amount  to  a  whole  year  more,  which  the  chronology 
of  the  ensuing  history  makes  necessary  to  be  here  supposed. 

'  2  Chron.  xuiv.  3.      *  Herodotus,  lib.  i.     «  Ibid.     •  Ibid.     •  [Sea  of  Azof  Ed.] 
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leave  Nineyeh  to  march  aeamst  them.  But  he  had  not  the  same  success 
in  this  war  which  he  had  against  the  Assyrians :  for  the  Scythians, 
having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  dispossessed  him  of  all  the  Upper 
Asia,  and  reigned  there  twenty-eight  years :  during  which  time,  they 
enlarged  their  conquests  into  Syria,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
But  there  Fsammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  having  met  them,  prevailed 
with  entreaties  and  large  gif&,  that  they  proceeded  no  fartner,  and 
thereby  saved  his  country  from  this  dangerous  invasion.  In  this  ex- 
pedition they  seized  on  Bethshean,^  a  city  in  the  territories  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  kept  it  as  long  as  they  continued 
in  Asia ;  and  therefore  from  them  it  was  afterwards  called  Scy thopolis, 
or  the  city  of  the  Scythians.  But  how  far  the  ravages  of  these  barba- 
rians might  affect  Judsea  is  nowhere  said,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  those  parts,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Palestine,  both  in 
their  march  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  also  in  their  return  from 
thence,  must  have  suffered  much  by  them.  It  is  related  of  them,  that 
in  their  passage  through  the  lana  of  the  Philistines,  on  their  return 
from  Egypt,  some  of  the  stragglers  robbed  the  temple  of  Venus  [  Aatarte] 
at  Askalon,'  and  that  for  the  punishment  hereof  they  and  their  posterity 
were  afflicted  with  emrods  for  a  long  while  after :  which  lets  us  know 
that  the  Philistines  had  till  then  still  preserved  the  memory  of  what 
they  had  formerly  suffered  on  the  account  of  the  ark  of  Grod.'  For, 
from  that  time,  it  seems,  they  looked  on  this  disease  as  the  proper 
punishment  from  the  hand  oi  Gk>d  for  all  such  like  sacrilegious  im- 
pieties, and  for  this  reason  assigned  it  to  the  Scythians  in  their  histories, 
on  their  charging  of  them  there  with  this  crime. 

JonaKs  second  reformation  of  religion  ihrouahout  Judah  and  Israel, 
6ap. — Josiah  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,*  being  now  twenty  years 
old,  and  having  further  improved  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and 
his  laws,  preceded  accordiue  hereto  further  to  perfect  that  reformation 
which  he  had  begun.  And  therefore,  making  a  strict  inquiry,  by  a 
general  progress  through  the  land,  after  all  the  relics  of  idolatry  which 
might  be  anvwhere  remaining  therein,  he  broke  down  all  the  altars  of 
Baalim,  witn  the  idols  erected  on  high  before  them,  and  all  the  high 
places,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  all  the  carved 
images  and  the  molten  images,  and  digged  up  the  graves  of  the  idola- 
trous priests,  and  burned  their  bones  upon  ali  places  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, thereby  to  pollute  and  defile  them  for  ever ;  and  when  he  had 
thus  cleansed  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  went  into  the  cities  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  land  that  had  formerly 
been  possessed  by  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  (for  all  this  was  then  Bubje<i 
to  him),  and  there  did  the  same  thing. 

Jeremiah  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  6a8. — In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah  ^  Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  which  he  afterwards 
executed  for  above  forty  years,  in  warning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  of  the 
wrath  of  God  impending  on  them  for  their  iniquities,  and  in  calling 
them  to  repentance  for  the  averting  of  it :  till  at  length,  on  their  con- 
tinuing wholly  obdurate  in  their  evil  ways,  it  was  poured  out  in  full 
measure  upon  both  in  a  most  calamitous  destruction. 

>  Syncellus,  p.  214.  '  Herodotot,  lib.  i.  *  i  Sam.  v. 

*  a  Chron.  xxxiv.  3—5,  Ac.  *  Jer.  i.  a,  zxt.  j. 
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Ajnyrian  histofy :  revolt  of  NabopolUuar  and  establishment  of  Babylon 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  626. — In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Josiah,  Chyni- 
ladanuR,  king  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  having,  by  his  effeminacy  and 
unprofitableness  in  the  state,  made  himself  contemptible  to  his  people, 
NaDopoUasar,'  who  was  general  of  his  army,  took  tnis  advantage  to  set 
>  up  for  hims^,  and  being  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  made  use  of  his  in- 
terest there  to  seize  that  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  reigned 
king  of  Babylon  twenty-one  years. 

JosiaJCs  third  reformation :  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law  by 
Silkiahy  623. — Josiah,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,'  took  espe- 
cial care  for  the  repairing  of  die  house  of  GK>d,  and  therefore  sent 
several  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court  to  take  an  account  of  the  money 
collected  for  it,  and  to  lay  his  command  upon  Hilkiah  the  high  priest, 
that  he  should  see  it  be  rorthMrith  laid  out  in  the  doing  of  the  work,  so 
that  all  might  be  put  in  thorough  repair.  The  high  priest,  in  pursuance 
of  this  order,  took  a  general  view  of  the  house,  to  see  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done ;  and  while  he  was  thus  examining  every  place,  he 
found  the  authentic  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses.  This  ought  to  have 
been  laid  up  on  the  siae  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  most  holy 
place;*  but  it  was  taken  out  thence  and  hid  elsewhere  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  as  it  is  conjectured,  that  it  might  not  be  destroyed  by  him 
in  the  time  of  his  iniauity.  This  book  Uilkiah  sent  to  the  king  by 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  wno,  on  his  delivering  of  it  to  the  king,  did  by 
his  command  read  some  part  of  it  to  him.  The  place  which,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  book,  he  happened  on,  was  (say  the  J  ewish  doctors)  that  part 
of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  wherein  are  denounced 
the  curses  of  G^  against  the  people  of  Israel,  and  against  the  kine  in 
particular  (verse  26),  in  case  they  should  not  keep  the  law  which  he  had 
commanded  them.  On  the  hearing  of  this,  Josiah  rent  his  clothes 
through  grief,  and  was  seized  with  great  fear  and  consternation,  on  the 
account  both  of  himself  and  his  people,  as  knowing  how  much  they  and 
their  fathers  had  transgressed  this  law,  and  dreading  the  curses  denounced 
against  them  for  it.  To  ease  his  mind  under  this  trouble  and  anxiety 
of  his  thoughts,  he  sent  Hilkiah  the  high  pri^est,  with  several  of  his 
officers,  to  Uuldah  the  prophetess,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.  The  answer 
which  they  brought  back  was  a  sentence  of  destruction  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusalem ;  but  that  as  to  Josiah,  because  of  his  repentance,  the 
execution  of  it  should  be  delayed  till  after  his  days.  Uowever  the 
good  king,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power, 
called  together  a  solemn  assembly  of  all  the  elders  and  people  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  going  up  with  them  to  the  temple,  caused  the  law 
of  God  to  be  there  read  to  them,  and  after  that  both  king  and  people 
publicly  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  walk  after  the  Lord,  and 
to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  with 
all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul ;  and  to  perform  all  the  words  of  the 
covenant  that  were  written  in  that  book.  And  after  this  he  made 
another  progress  through  the  land,  to  purge  it  of  all  other  abominap 
tions  of  idolatry  or  other  wickedness,  which  might  be  still  remaining 
in  it,  which  he  thoroughly  rooted  out  in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  in 

I  Alexander  Polyhistor  apad  Euwbiuiii  in  Chronico,  p.  46,  et  apnd  Syneellnm,  p. 
a  10. 
'  2  Kings  xxii. ;  1  Chron.  xxxiv.  *  Dent  xxxi.  26. 
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such  manner,  as  ia  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings  at  larfi;e  related.  And  particularly  he  destroyed  the  altar  and 
high  place  which  Jerohoam  had  built  at  Bethel,  first  polluting  them 
by  burning  on  them  the  bones  of  men  taken  out  of  their  sepulchres 
near  adjoining,  and  then  breaking  down  the  altar  and  burning  the  high 
place  and  the  grove,  and  stamping  them  all  to  powder ;  wnereby  he 
fulfilled  what  had  been  prophesied  of  him  by  name  many  ages  before 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam^  And  he  did  the  same  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  Samaria,  destroying  every  remainder  of  idolatry  which  he 
could  anjTwhere  find  in  any  of  them.  And  when  the  next  passover 
approached,  he  caused  that  feast  to  be  kept  with  so  great  a  solemnity 
and  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  that  it  not  only  ex- 
ceeded the  passover  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  afore  mentioned,  but  all 
other  passovers  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet  to  that  time. 

JPrevioua  destruction  ofccpiei. — By  the  beoaviour  both  of  the  high 
priest  as  well  as  of  the  king  at  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law,  it 
plainly  appears  that  neither  of  them  had  seen  any  copy  of  it  before ; 
which  shows  into  how  corrupt  a  state  the  church  of  the  Jews  was  then 
sunk,  till  this  good  king  reformed  it:  for  although  Hezekiah  kept 
scribes  on  purpose  to  col^t  toother  and  write  out  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,^  yet  through  the  iniquity  of  the  times  that  after  followed 
in  tne  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Ammon,  they  had  either  been  so  de- 
stroyed, or  else  so  neglected  and  lost,  that  there  were  then  none  of 
them  left  in  the  land,  unless  in  some  few  private  hands,  where  they 
were  kept  up  and  concealed  till  this  copy  was  found  in  the  temple ; 
and  therefore,  after  this  time  (by  the  care,  we  may  be  assured,  of  this 
religious  prince),  were  written  out  those  copies  of  the  law  and  other 
Hofy  Scriptures  then  in  being,  which  were  preserved  after  the  captivity, 
and  out  of  which  Ezra  made  his  edition  of  them,  in  such  manner  as 
will  be  hereafter  related. 

Egyptian  hiitonf :  reign  of  JPharaoh  Necho,  and  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  617. — In  the  twentv-fourth  year  of  Josiah'  died  Fsammitichus, 
king  of  Egvpt,  after  he  had.  reigned  fifty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Necus  his  son,  the  same  who  in  Scripture  is  called  Pharaoh  Necho, 
and  oflton  mentioned  there  under  that  name.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
join  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  by  drawing  a  canal  from  the  one  to 
the  other ;  but  after  he  had  consumed  an  hundred  and  twentv  thou- 
sand men  in  the  work,  he  was  forced  to  desist  from  it.  But  he  had 
better  success  in  another  undertaking ;  for,  having  gotten  some  of  the 
expertest  of  the  PhcBnician  sailors  into  his  service,  he  sent  them  out 
by  the  Bed  Sea  through  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  to  discover  the 
coasts  of  Africa  ;*  who,  having  sailed  round  it,  came  home  the  third 
year  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
was  a  very  extraordinary  voyage  to  be  made  in  those  days,  when  the 
use  of  the  loadstone  was  not  known.^  This  voyage  was  performed 
about  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  before  Yasquez  de  Oama,  a 
Portuguese,  by  discovering  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a.  n.  1497,  found 
out  the  same  way  from  hence  to  tne  Indies,  by  which  these  Phoenicians 

1  I  Kings  xiii.  3.  *  Piot.  xxt.  i.  *  Herodot.  Ub.  i.  «  Ibid.  Ub.  4. 

*  [Th«  truth  of  thii  circaiimAvigatifm  hai  been  doubted  by  tome  geographers.  The 
editor  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  supposed 
Toyage  are  fiilly  discussed  in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus,  Africa,  chap.  L  £d.] 
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came  firom  thence.    Since  that,  it  hath  been  made  the  common  passage 
thither  from  all  these  western  parts  of  the  world. 

Alliance  of  Media  and  Babylonia  aaainst  Assyria^  612, — In  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  which  was  the  twenty-third 
of  Cyaxares  in  the  kingdom  of  Media,^  NabopoUasar,  king  of  Babylon, 
having  made  an  affinity  with  Astyages,  the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares,  by 
the  marriage  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  with  Amyitis,  the  daughter 
of  Astyages,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  him  against  the  Assyrians ; 
and  thereon  joining  their  forces  together,  they  besieged  Nineveh. 

Final  destruction  of  Nineveh :  modem  remains. — The  two  kings, 
NabopoUasar  and  Cyaxares,  having  taken  Nineveh  and  slain  Saracus 
the  king  (who  was  either  the  successor  of  Chyniladanus,  or  he  himself 
imder  another  name),  to  gratify  the  Medes,  thev  utterly  destroyed  that 
great  and  ancient  dty ;  and  from  that  time  Babylon  became  the  soIp 
metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  From  the  time  that  Esarhaddon 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Babylon'  both  cities  equally  had  this  honour, 
the  kings  sometimes  residing  at  Nineveh,  and  sometimes  at  Babylon ; 
but  after  this  Nineveh  lost  it  for  ever.  For,  although  there  was  an- 
other city  afterwards  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  old  Nineveh,  which  for 
a  lon^  time  bore  the  same  name,  yet  it  never  attained  to  the  CTandeur 
and  glonr  of  the  former.  It  is  at  this  day  called  Mosul,'  and  is  only 
famous  &r  beins;  the  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  of  which 
sect  are  most  of  the  Christians  in  those  parts.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Tip;ris,  where  was  anciently  only  a  suburb  of  the 
old  Nineveh :  for  the  city  itself  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
where  are  to  be  seen  some  of  its  ruins  of  great  extent  even  to  this  day. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,^  the  circuit  of  Nineveh  was  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  furlongs,  which  make  sixty  of  our  miles.  And  hence 
it  is  that  it  is  said  in  Jonah  to  be  a  cil^  of  three  days'  journey,^  that  is, 
in  compass ;  for  twenty  miles  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  well  go  m  one  day. 
Strabo^  saith  of  it,  that  it  was  much  bigger  than  Babylon ;  and  in  the 
same  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  circuit  of  Babylon  was  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  furlonfi;s,  that  is,  forty-eight  of  our  miles.  The  phrase 
much  oigger,  may  well  extend  to  the  other  twelve  mdes  to  make  it  up 
sixty. 

\Beeent  disinterment  of  ancient  I^neveh  by  M.  Botta  and  Br,  Lay' 
ard, — Until  a  very  recent  period,  nothing  more  was  known  of  the  site 
of  ancient  Nineveh  than  what  Frideaux  has  here  related ;  and  a  few 
shapeless  mounds  opposite  Mosul  on  the  Upper  Tigris  were  all  that 
tradition  could  point  out  as  remaining  of  the  ouried  city.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  the  excavations  conducted  by  M.  Botta  and  Dr.  Lay- 
ard  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured  remains  of  immense  palaces, 
not  only  at  the  traditional  site  of  Nineveh,  namely  Koyunjik  opposite  to 
Mosul,  and  at  Khorsabad,  about  ten  miles  to  the  N.N.E. ;  but  also  in  a 
mound  eighteen  miles  lower  down  the  river,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Nimrud.  These  three  mounds,  with  a  fourth  mound  named  Karamless, 
stand  at  four  comers  of  a  perfect  paralellogram  sixty  miles  in  circuit ; 
and  are  all  considered  by  iJr.  Layard  to  represent  the  site  of  ancient 

'  EuaeUi  Chronioon,  p.  124.    Alexander  Polyhiitor  apud  Syncellum,  p.  2io»  et  apud 
Buaebinia  in  Chronioo,  p»  46.    Herodotus,  lib.  i. 
'  Stnbo,  lib.  x6,  p.  737.  *  TheTonot's  TraTeli,  nart  2,  book  i,  e.  11,  p.  50. 

*  Lab.  3.  *  Jonah  iii.  3.  *  Lib.  10,  p.  737. 
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[Nineveh.  It  is  not  at  onoe  intelligible  how  this  large  tract  should  be 
coincident  Mrith  the  former  site  of  uie  Aasyrian  metropolis ;  but  it  co- 
incides with  Joni^'s  statement  that  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great 
city  of  three  days'  joumej ;  and  we  are  to  dismiss  ideas  founded  on 
compactly  built  European  towns,  with  houses  closely  packed  together 
in  narrow  streets,  and  to  understand  that  Nineveh  was,  as  many  great 
Eastern  cities  are  at  this  day,  a  collection  of  scattered  houses,  inter- 
spersed with  green  pastures,  extensive  gurdens,  and  fruitful  vineyards. 
In  Jonah  it  is  stated  that  the  city  contoined  not  only  numerous  peo- 
ple, but  also  much  cattle.  The  king's  palace  had  its  park  stocked  with 
game  and  animals  of  the  chase ;  and  this,  together  with  the  pasture- 
grounds,  the  kitchen  and  pleasure  gardens,  and  the  vineyards,  would 
all  be  included  within  the  sixty  mOes  of  circuit.  An  ancient  Eastern 
city,  when  onoe  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  high  wall,  was  deemed  to 
be  secure  of  being  taken  bv  an  enemy,  unless  by  a  siege  long  enough 
to  produce  £unine  among  the  inhabitants ;  and,  to  guivd  against  this, 
it  was  endeavoured  to  include  within  the  dty  the  means  of  rearing 
cattle,  and  of  raising  such  vegetable  produce  as  required  to  be  grown 
every  season,  and  could  not,  like  com,  be  stowed  away  in  granaries  to 
keep  for  many  years.  This  adequately  explains  the  vast  extent  ascribed 
to  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other  ancient  cities,  and  renders  it  by  no 
means  incredible  that  the  former  might  be  of  the  extent  marked  out 
by  the  existing  mounds.  It  should  be  added,  that  within  the  area  in- 
dicated, there  are  many  other  large  mounds,  including  the  principal 
ruius  of  Nineveh,  and  that  the  face  of  the  country  is  strewed  with  the 
remains  of  pottery,  brick,  and  other  fragments.'  En.] 

Beamciliatum  of  the  several  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the  eky, 
•^In  this  destruction  of  Nineveh  was  fulled  the  prophecies  of  Jonah,' 
Nahum,'  and  Zephaniah,^  against  it.  And  we  are  tmd  in  the  book  of 
Tobit,^  that  Tobias  his  son  lived  to  hear  of  it,  and  that  it  was  accom- 
plished by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  which  exactly  i^rees  with 
the  account  which,  out  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  I  have  just  above 
given  of  it.  For  that  the  Assuerus  here  mentioned  was  Astyages,  ap- 
pears from  Daniel ;  for  Darius  the  Med^,  who  was  Cyaxares,  the  son 
of  Astyages,  is  there  called  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  ;*  and  Nabuchodono- 
sor was  a  name  among  the  Babylonians  commoidy  given  to  their  kings, 
as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  among  the  Egyptians.  And  that  Nabopollasar 
in  particular  was  so  called,  not  only  appears  from  the  rabbinical  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews,^  but  also  from  Josephus  himself^  a  writer,  by  reason 
of  ms  antiquity,  of  much  better  authority  in  this  matter.  For,  in  his 
Antiquities,  where  he  is  speaking  of  this  same  king,  he  calls  him  in  a 
quotation,*  which  is  there  Drought  out  of  Berosus,  by  the  name  of  Na- 
buchodonosor ;  and  afterwards,  in  his  book  against  Apion,'  repeating 
the  same  quotation,  he  there  calls  him  Nabo&ssar,  the  same  by  con- 
traction With  Nabopollasar,  which  plainly  proves  him  to  have  been 
called  by  both  these  names.  I  know  there  are  those  who  take  upon 
them,  from  this  passage  in  the  book  against  Apion,  to  mend  that  in 

^  See  the  worki  of  Layard,  BotU,  Ac.  *  Chap.  iii. 

*  Chap.  ii.  and  iii.  *  Chap.  ii.  13.  *  Chap.  sir.  15.  *  uaniel  ix.  i. 

*  In  Judiani  NebnchadneHar  ia  eallM  Kebnehadnenar  the  aoa  of  Nebnchadaenar, 
fol.  1 36.  And  DaYid  Oans,  vnder  the  year  of  the  world  3285,  calla  the  fitther  Nehoehad- 
neziar  the  first,  and  the  ion  NeboehaoneBar  the  leoond. 

'  Joaephoi  Antiq.  lib.  io,e.  it.  '  Lib.  i. 
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the  Antiquities,  and  put  Nabopollasar  in  both  places ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  for  it  but  their  own  fiuK^.  Others  may,  with  as  cood  author- 
ity, from  the  passage  in  the  Antiquities,  mend  that  in  the  book  against 
Apion,  and  put  Nabuchodonosor  in  both  places.  It  is  certain,  the 
books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  can  never  be  reconciled  with  any  other  an- 
cient writings,  either  sacred  or  profane,  which  relate  to  those  times, 
unless  we  allow  Nabuchodonosor  to  have  been  a  name  conmion  to  the 
kings  of  Babylon. 

Date  of  the  deetruetion  of  Nineveh, — The  Archbishop  of  Armagh^ 
hath  put  this  destruction  of  Nineyeh  fourteen  years  earlier,  that  is,  in 
the  last  year  of  Chyniladanus  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  for  no  other 
reason,  I  suppose,  but  that  he  reckoned  that  the  end  of  his  life  and  the 
end  of  his  rei^  in  that  Canon  happened  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  t<^ther  m  the  destruction  of  that  citj :  whereas,  the  computation 
of  that  Canon  being  by  the  years  of  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Babylon, 
Chyniladanus's  reign  there  must  end  where  Nabopollasar's  begun, 
whether  he  then  died  or  no,  as  it  is  most  probable  he  did  not,  but  that 
he  continued  to  hold  the  khigdom  of  Assyria  after  he  had  lost  that  of 
Babylon,  and  that  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  loss  that  Nineyeh 
was  destroyed.  For  Eusebius  placeth  the  destruction  of  Nineyeh  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares ;  and  to  put  it  back 
fourteen  years,  to  the  last  of  Chyniladanus  in  the  Canon,  will  make  it 
fall  in  the  ninth  year  of  Cyaxares ;  which  is  too  early  either  for  his  son 
Astyages  to  haye  a  daughter  marriageable,  or  for  Nebuchadneszar  to  be 
of  age  sufficient  to  take  her  to  wife :  for,  after  this  rate,  Nebuchadnes- 
sar  must  be  allowed  to  haye  been  at  the  least  eight^-fiye  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death,'  and  Astyages  much  older,  which  is  an  age  yery 
unlikely  for  such  to  liye,  who  usually  waste  their  lives,  both  by  luxuiy 
and  fatigue,  much  fiister  than  other  men. 

Sisiory  of  the  Book  of  Tobii-. — At  the  destruction  of  this  city  of 
Nineveh  ended  the  book  of  Tobit.  It  was  first  written  in  Chaldee  by  some 
Babylonian  Jew,*  and  seems,  in  its  original  draught,  to  have  been  the 
memoirs  of  the  family  to  which  it  relates ;  first  begun  by  Tobit,  then 
continued  by  Tobias,  and  lastly  finished  by  some  other  of  the  family, 
and  afterwards  digested  by  the  Chaldee  author  into  that  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it.  Jerome  translated  it  out  of  the  Chaldee  into  Latin,' 
and  his  translation  is  that  which  we  have  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of 
the  Bible.  But  there  is  a  Greek  version  much  ancienter  than  this :  for 
we  find  it  made  use  of  by  Polycarp,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other 
Fathers  who  were  before  Jerome ;  and  from  this  hath  been  made  the 
Syriac  version,  and  also  that  which  we  have  in  English  among  the  apo- 
cryphal writers  in  our  Bible :  but  the  Chaldee  original  is  not  now  extant. 
The  Hebrew  copies  which  go  about  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
Judith,  seem  both  to  be  of  a  modem  composure.^  It  being  easier  to 
settle  the  chronoloey  of  this  book  than  that  of  the  book  of  Judith,  it 
hath  met  with  much  less  opposition  from  learned  men,  and  is  generally 
looked  on,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  genuine  and  true  history ; 

*  In  Annalitrai  Y eteris  Testmmenti  sab  anno  mnndi. 

*  For,  oeeording  to  thu  aoooaat,  this  miuTu^  must  have  been  twentjr-one  years  be- 
Ibre  Nebttchadnegsar  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  forty-three  years ;  and  it  must  also 
have  been  thirtv-one  years  before  Astyages  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  thirty  years. 

*  Pnefiuio  Hleronjitti  in  Tobiam. 

*  They  are  genomUy  thought  to  have  been  made  by  Mnnster. 
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though  as  to  some  matters  in  it  (as  particularlj  that  of  the  angers 
accompanying  of  Tobias  in  a  long  journey  under  the  shape  of  Azarias,  the 
story  of  Eag^el's  daughter,  the  frighting  awaj  of  the  deyil  bj  the 
smoke  of  the  heart  and  liyer  of  a  fish,  and  the  curing  of  Tobit's  blind- 
ness by  the  gall  of  the  same  fish),  it  is  much  less  reconcilable  to  a 
rational  credibility :  for  these  things  look  more  like  the  fictions  of  Homer 
than  the  ¥rriting8  of  a  sacred  historian,  and  giye  an  objection  against 
this  book  which  doth  not  lie  against  the  other.  Howeyer,  it  may  ex- 
cellently well  serye  to  represent  unto  us  the  duties  of  charity  and 
patience,  in  the  example  or  Tobit's  ready  helping  his  brethren  in  dis- 
tress to  the  utmost  or  his  power,  and  his  bearing  Mrith  a  pious  submis- 
sion the  calamities  of  his  captivity,  poverty,  ana  blindness,  as  long  as 
inflicted  upon  him.  The  Latin  and  Greek  versions  of  this  book,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  do  much  differ,  each  having  some  particulars  in  it 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other.  But  here  the  Latm  version  must 
ffive  place  to  the  &reek.  For  Jerome  made  it  *  before  he  himself  un- 
derstood Chaldee,  by  the  help  of  a  learned  Jew,  from  whose  mouth  he 
tells  us  he  wrote  down  in  Latin  what  the  other  rendered  into  Hebrew 
from  the  original,  and  in  this  manner  finished  the  whole  work  in  one 
day's  time :  <nd  a  work  so  done  must  undoubtedly  have  abundance  of 
mistakes  as  well  as  inaccuracies  in  it.  But  his  translation  of  Judith 
was  made  afterwards,'  when,  by  his  further  studies  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  he  had  rendered  himself  as  much  master  of  the  Chaldee  as 
he  was  oefore  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  he  did  it  with  great  care,  comparing 
diligently  many  various  copies,  and  making  use  only  of  such  as  he 
found  to  be  the  best ;  and  tnerefore  his  version  of  that  book  may  well 
deserve  an  authority  beyond  the  Greek,  which  cannot  be  claimed  for 
the  other.  If  the  copy  which  Jerome  translated  his  Tobit  from  were 
a  true  copy,  and  he  were  not  mistaken  in  the  version,  there  is  one 
passage  in  it  which  absolutely  overthrows  the  whole  authority  of  the 
book ;  for  (ch.  xiv.  7)  there  is  mention  made  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  then  burnt  and  destroyed,  which  makes  the  whole  of  it  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed ;  the  Greek  version, 
as  also  the  English,  which  is  taken  from  it,  I  acknowledge,  speak  only 
prophetically  of  it,  as  of  that  which  was  to  be  done,  and  not  historical- 
ly, as  of  that  which  was  already  done,  as  Jerome's  doth.  However, 
this  Latin  edition  is  that  which  the  church  of  Home  hath  canonized. 
If  the  historical  ground-plot  of  the  book  be  true,  which  is  the  most 
that  can  be  said  of  it,  yet  certainly  it  is  interlarded  with  many  fictions 
of  the  invention  of  him  that  wrote  it. 

War  between  Ejypt  and  the  new  c(mfederacy  ofMedes  and  Bahyloni' 
ans,—  The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes  having  thus  destroyed  Nineveh, 
as  is  above  related,  they  became  so  formidi^le  hereon,  as  raised  the 
jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours ;  and  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
growing  greatness,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,*  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  king  Josiah,  marched  with  a  great  army  towards  Euphrates  to 
make  war  upon  them.  The  words  of  Josephus  are, ''  That  it  was  to 
make  war  upon  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  dissolved  the 
Assyrian  empire  ;"^  which  plainly  shows,  that  this  war  was  commenced 
immediately  upon  that  dissolution,  and  consequently,  that  the  destruc- 

*  HieronTmi  Prefatio  in  Tobiun.  >  Hieronymi  Prafatio  in  Librum  Judith. 

*  Herodotoa,  lib.  a.   Jowphiu  Antiq.  lib.  la  0.  6.         «  JoMphus  Antiq.  lib.  xa  o.  6. 
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tion  of  NineTeh,  wberebv  tbis  dissolution  was  brought  to  pass,  was 
just  before  this  war,  in  the  year  where,  according  to  Eusebius,  I  have 
phiced  it. 

Pharaoh  Neeho  marches  through  Palestine  towards  the  Euphrates : 
Josiah  slain  at  Megiddoy  6io. — On  Necho's  taking  his  way  through 
Judea,  Josiah  resolved  to  impede  his  march  ;^  and,  therefore,  getting 
together  his  forces,  he  posted  himself  in  the  ralley  of  Megiddo,  there 
to  stop  his  passage :  whereon  Necho  sent  ambassadors  unto  him,  to  let 
him  know  that  he  had  no  design  upon  him ;  that  the  war  he  was  en- 
gaged in  was  against  others ;  and,  therefore,  advised  him  not  to  meddle 
with  him,  lest  it  should  turn  to  his  hurt.  But  Josiah  not  hearkening 
thereto,  on  Necho's  marching  up  to  the  place,  where  he  was  posted  to 
stop  his  passage,  it  there  came  to  a  battle  between  them ;  wherein  Jo- 
siah was  not  only  overthrown,  but  also  unfortunately  received  a  wound, 
of  which,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  there  died,  after  he  had  reigned 
thirtv-one  years. 

J/efenee  of  Josiah' s  intervention :  his  alleaianee  to  Ajuyria. — It  is  the 
notion  of  many,  that  Josiah  engaged  rashly  and  unadvisedly  in  this 
war,  upon  an  over-confidence  in  the  merit  of  his  own  righteousness ; 
as  if  (iod,  for  this  reason,  must  necessarily  have  given  him  success  in 
every  war  which  he  should  engage  himself  in.  But  this  would  be  a  pre- 
sumption very  unworthy  of  so  religious  a  person.  There  was  another 
reason  that  engaged  him  in  this  undertaking,  which  hath  been  above 
fainted  at.  From  the  time  of  Manasseh's  restoration,  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah  were  homagers  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  bound  by  oath  to  ad- 
here to  them  against  all  their  enemies,  especiall;^  against  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  defend  that  border  of  their  empue  against  them ;  and  for  this 
puipose,  thev  seem  to  have  had  conferred  on  them  the  rest  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  that  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  other  ten 
tribes,  till  conquered  from  them  bv  the  Assyrians.  It  is  certain  Josiah 
had  the  whole  land  of  Israel  in  tne  same  extent  in  which  it  had  been 
held  by  David  and  Solomon,  before  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms. 
For  his  reformation  went  through  all  of  it ;  and  it  was  executed  by 
him,  not  only  in  Bethel  (where  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves  stood),  but 
also  in  every  other  part  thereof,  and  with  the  same  sovereign  authority 
as  in  Judiea  itself;  and  therefore  he  must  have  been  king  of  the  whole. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  battle  was  fought  not  within  the 
territories  of  Judea,  but  at  Mesiddo,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  where  Josiah  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do,  had  he  not  been  king  of  that  kingdom  also,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  of  Judah ;  and  he  could  have  had  it  no  otherwise  but  by 
mnt  from  the  king  of  Babylon,  a  province  of  whose  empire  it  was  made 
By  the  conquest  of  it,  first  begun  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  afterwards 
finished  by  Salmaneser  and  Esarhadaon.  And  if  this  grant  was  not 
upon  the  express  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned,  yet  whatsoever 
other  terms  there  were  of  this  concession,  most  certainly  fidelity  to  the 
sovereign  paramount,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  his  interest  against  all 
his  enemies,  was  always  required  in  such  cases,  and  an  oath  of  God 
exacted  for  the  performance  hereof.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  Josiah  had  taken  such  an  oath  to  Nabopollasar,  the  then  reigning 
king  of  Babylon,  as  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  afterwards  did  to  Nebu- 

I  2  KiDg8  xxiii.  29,  30  ;  a  Chron.  xzzt.  30—15. 
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chadneszar,  His  son  and  sncoessor  in  that  empire ;  and  therefore  should 
Josiah,  when  under  auch  an  obligation,  have  permitted  an  enemy  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  pass  througn  hia  country  to  make  war  upon  him, 
without  any  opposition,  it  would  plainly  have  amounted  to  a  Breach  of, 
his  oath,  and  a  violation  of  that  fidelity  which  he  had  in  the  name  of 
his  God  sworn  unto  him,  which  so  good  and  just  a  man  as  Josiah  was 
could  not  but  absolutely  detest.  For  although  the  Bomanists  make 
nothing  of  breaking  faith  with  heretics,  yet  the  breaking  of  faith  with  an 
heathen  was  condemned  by  God  himself  in  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah ; ' 
and  most  certainly  it  would  have  been  condemned  in  Josiah  also, 
had  he  become  guilty  of  it ;  which  being  what  a  person  so  well  in- 
structed in  religion  as  Josiah  was  could  not  but  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of,  the  sense  which  he  had  of  his  dut]r,  in  this  particular,  seems  solelv 
to  have  been  that  which  engaged  him  in  this  war,  in  which  he  perished. 
And  with  him  perished  all  the  glory,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation ;  for  after  that,  nothing  else  ensued  but  a  dismal  scene  of 
God's  judgments  upon  the  land,  tm  at  length  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  swidfowed  up  by  them  in  a  woeful  destruction. 

Jdouming  for  Josiah :  geoaraphical  pontion  of  Megiddo, — The  death 
of  so  excellent  a  prince  was  deservedly  lamented  by  all  his  people,  and 
by  none  more  than  bv  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  who  had  a  thorough  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  loss,  and  also  a  full  foresight  of  the  great  calami* 
ties  that  were  afterwards  to  follow  upon  the  whole  people  of  the  Jews ; 
and  therefore,  while  his  heart  was  full  Mrith  the  view  of  both,  he  wrote  a 
song  of  lamentation  upon  this  doleful  occasion,'  as  he  afterwards  did 
another  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  last  is  that  which  we 
still  have ; '  the  other  is  not  now  extant.  Megiddo,  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,*  on  this  side  Jordan,  which 
is  by  Herodotus  called  Magdolum ; '  nigh  it  was  the  town  of  Hadad- 
Rimmon,  afterwards  called  Maximianopons :'  and  therefore,  the  lament- 
ation for  the  death  of  Josiah  is,  in  Scripture,  called  "  the  Lamentation 
of  Hadad-Bimmon,  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo ;  *'  which  was  so  great  for 
this  excellent  prince,  and  so  long  continued,  that  the  lamentation  of 
Hadad-Bimmon  afterwards  became  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  express- 
ine  of  any  extraordinary  sorrow.^  This  great  and  general  mourning  of 
all  the  peoj^le  of  Israel  for  the  death  of  this  prince,  and  the  prophet 
Jeremian's  joining  so  pathetically  with  them  tnerein,  showeth  in  now 
great  a  reputation  he  was  with  them ;  which  he  would  not  have  de- 
served, had  he  engaged  in  this  war  contrary  to  the  words  of  that  pro- 
phet,  spoken  to  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  as  the  apocryohal 
writer  of  the  First  Book  of  Esdras,*  and  others  from  him,  say  :  for  then 
he  would  have  died  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  disobedience  to  his 
command ;  and  then  neither  Gk)d*s  prophet  nor  God's  people  could  in 
this  case,  without  sinning  against  God,  have  expressed  so  great  an 
esteem  for  him  as  this  mourning  implied ;  and  therefore  this  mouminff 
alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  contrary.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  observeo, 
that  no  part  of  canonical  Scripture  gives  us  the  least  intimation  of  it;  nor 

^  Eiek.  xnL  il~i9*  '  s  Chion.  nxr.  35. 

'  This  lost,  referring  thronghout  to  the  deitruetioa  of  Joruulem,  ooald  not  be  that 
which  wu  wrote  upon  the  death  of  Jofuih.  *  Joshua  xvii.  1 1 ;  Judges  i.  27. 

'  [  Herodotus  conftieed  Megiddo,  the  pimin  or  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  with 
MagdoluB  or  Migdol  in  Lower  Egypt,  twelve  miles  east  of  Pelustum.    Ed.1 

*  Hieronymns.  *  Zechanah  xii.  11.  •  Chap.  L  38. 
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can  we  from  thenoe  havB  an  j  leiuion  or  groimd  to  believe  that  there 
was  snj  such  word  from  the  Lord  hy  the  prophet  Jeremiah  or  any 
other  prophet,  to  recall  Joaiah  from  this  war.  All  that  ia  said  of  it  is 
from  tne  apocryphal  book  I  have  mentioned ;  of  which  it  may  be  truly 
■aid,  that  where  it  is  not  a  transcript  from  Ezra,  or  some  other  canonical 
Scripture,  it  is  no  more  than  a  bundle  of  fables,  too  absurd  for  the  be* 
lief  of  the  Bomanists  themselves  (for  they  have  not  taken  this  book 
into  their  canonical  Scripture,  though  they  have  those  of  Tobit  and  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon) ;  and  therefore  it  is  deserving  of  no  man's  regard 
in  this  particular. 

Ne&oU  me9iage  not  from  the  true  Ood,  hut  from  the  Egyptian  oraelet, 
—It  is  said,  indeed  (a  Chron.  zxxv.  ai),  that  Necho  sent  messengers 
to  Joeiah,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  sent  of  GK>d  on  this  expedition ;  that 
Qod  was  with  him  in  it ;  and  that  to  meddle  with  him  would  be  to 
meddle  with  God ;  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to  forbear,  that  God 
destroy  him  not ;  and  (ver.  22)  that  Josiah  hearkened  not  to  the  word 
of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God.  And  from  all  this  put  together 
some  would  infer,  that  Josiah  was  disobedient  to  the  word  of  God,  in 
going  to  that  war.  But  this  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
which  is  given  us  in  Scripture  of  that  religious  and  excellent  prince ; 
and  therefore  what  is  here  said  must  not  be  understood  of  the  true  God, 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  who  was  the  Gt>d  of  Israel,  but  of  the  Egyptian 
gods,  whose  oracles  Josiah  had  no  reason  to  bave  any  regard  to.  For 
rfecho,  being  an  heathen  prince,  knew  not  the  Lord  Jehovah,  nor  ever 
consulted  hu  prophets  or  his  oracles :  the  Egyptian  eods  were  those 
only  which  he  worshipped,  and  whose  oracles  he  consulted ;  and  there- 
fore when  he  saith  he  was  sent  of  God  on  this  expedition,  and  that  God 
was  with  him,  he  meant  none  other  than  his  false  Eg3rptian  gods,  whom 
he  s^ved.'  For  wherever  the  word  God  occurs  in  this  text,  it  is  not 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  original  by  the  word  Jehovah,  which  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  true  God,  but  oy  the  word  Elohim,  which,  being 
in  tne  plural  number,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  false  gods  of  the  hea* 
thens  as  weU  as  to  the  true  God,  who  was  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  equally  used  for  the  express* 
ing  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  For  wherever  there  is  occasion 
therein  to  speak  of  those  fidse  gods,  it  is  by  the  word  Elohim  that  thev 
are  there  mentioned.  And  whereas  it  is  said  (ver.  22),  that  "  Josiah 
hearkened  not  to  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God  "  (and 
from  hence  it  is  chiefly  inferred  that  the  message  which  Necho  sent  to 
Josiah  was  truly  from  God),  it  is  to  be  observecT,  that  the  phrase  which 
we  render  from  the  mouth  of  Ood  is  in  the  Hebrew  onginal  IVlippi 
Elohim,  i.  e.  from  the  mouth  of  Elohim,  which  mav  be  interpreted  of 
the  false  gods  as  well  as  of  the  true  God  (as  hath  oeen  already  said), 
and  much  rather,  in  this  place,  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  For 
wherever  else  through  the  whole  Hebrew  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures' 
there  is  mention  made  of  any  word  coming  from  the  mouth  of  God,  he 

*  [Necho  |iaid  the  vtmott  atteation  to  oracles.  After  hit  Tictory  orer  Jonah,  he  conte- 
erated  to  Apollo  the  garments  which  he  wore  during  the  battle,  and  sent  them  to  the 
sanetiaarr  of  the  Branchidft.  Moreover,  he  relinquiahed  his  grand  design  of  oonneeting 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  hy  means  of  a  canal,  npon  the  simple  warning 
of  an  orade.    Herod,  lib.  iL  c.  15S,  159.    Ed.] 

'  See  DeuL  Tiii.  1 ;  Josh.  is.  i^ ;  i  Kin^xiii.  21;  1  Chron.  zxzri  is ;  Isa.Lso,zl. 
5,  Iviii  I4t  Ixli  a ;  Jer.  is.  la,  zxiu.  16 ;  Micah  It.  4. 
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IB  there  mentioned  hj  the  name  Jehovah,  which  determines  it  to  the 
true  God ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  where, 
in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  it  is  expressed  otherwise,  that  is,  by  the  name 
Elohim,  and  not  by  the  name  Jehovah ;  which  change  in  the  phrase,  in 
this  place,  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  me  that  there  must  be  here  a  change 
in  the  signification  also,  and  that  the  word,  which  is  here  said  to  come 
from  the  mouth  of  Elohim,  is  not  the  same  with  the  word  which  is 
everywhere  else,  in  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  Scripture,  said  to  come 
from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  but  that  Elohim  must  m  this  place  signify 
the  fisJse  gods  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  from  their  fiedse  oracles  only 
Necho  had  this  word  which  he  sent  to  Josiah.  For  what  had  he  to  do 
with  tmj  word  from  the  true  God,  who  knew  him  not,  nor  ever  wor- 
shipped him  ?  Or  how  could  any  such  revelation  come  to  him,  who 
knew  not  any  of  his  prophets,  or  ever  consulted  them  ?  And  therefore, 
most  certainly,  the  wora  which  is  here  said  to  come  Mippi  Elohim,  i.  e. 
from  the  mouth  of  Elohim,  must  be  understood  only  of  JSecho's  Elohim, 
that  is,  of  those  false  E^ptian  gods  whose  oracles  he  consulted  before 
be  undertook  this  expedition,  as  it  was  then  usual  with  heathen  princes, 
on  such  occasions,  to  consult  the  £edse  deluding  oracles  of  the  gods  thev 
worshipped.  And  had  it  been  here  Mippi  Jehovah,  i.  e.  from  the  moutn 
of  Jehovah,  instead  of  Mippi  Elohim,  considering  who  sent  the  mes- 
sage, it  would  not  have  much  mended  the  matter ;  for  Josiah  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  believe  it  from  such  a  messenger.  When  Sen- 
nacherib came  up  against  Judah,  he  sent  Ilezekiah  word,  that  the 
Lord  (Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew)  said  unto  him,^  "  Go  up  against  this 
land,  and  destroy  it.*'  But  it  was  not  reckoned  a  fault  in  Hezekiah 
that  he  believed  him  not,  neither  could  it  be  reckoned  a  fault  in  Josiah 
in  doing  the  same.  For  it  is  certain  that  Sennacherib,  in  so  pretend- 
ing, lied  to  king  Hezekiah ;  and  why  might  not  Josiah  then  have  as 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  Necho,  in  the  like  pretence,  might  have  lied 
also  unto  him  P  for  God  used  not  to  send  his  word  to  his  servants  by 
such  messengers.  But  Necho's  pretence  was  not  so  large  as  Senna- 
cherib*s :  for  Sennacherib  pretended  to  be  sent  by  Jehovah,  the  certain 
name  of  the  true  God,  but  Necho  pretended  to  be  sent  only  by  Elohim, 
which  may  be  interpreted  of  his  false  Egyptian  gods  as  well  as  of  the 
true  God.  And  it  seems  clear  he  could  mean  none  other  than  the 
former  by  that  word  in  this  text ;  and  therefore  Josiah  could  not  be 
liable  to  any  blame,  in  not  hearkening  to  any  words  which  came  from 
them. 


y.  REIGNS  OF  JEHOAHAZ  OR  8HALLUM,  B.  c.  6x0: 
JEHOIAKIM  OR  JECONIAH,  609-599. 

Kings  of  Babylon — Kabopollasar,  626,  Nebuchadnezzar,  606. 

Media — Cyaxarea,  635. 

£ff}'pt,— Pharaoh  Necho,  617^  Psammis,  600. 
-Jei 


Propheta— Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah. 

Jiehoahaz  carried  prisoner  to  Egypt  hy  Necho,  610. — After  the  death  of 
Josiah,  the  people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahaz'  his  son,  who  was  also 
called  Shallum,  and  made  him  king  in  his  stead.     He  was  much  un- 

>  2  Kings  xviii.  25;  Isa.  xzxvi  10.  *  2  Kings  xziii.  31 ;  aChron.  xzzTi.  i. 
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like  his  father,  for  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  he  was  soon  tumhled  down  from  his  throne  into  a  prison, 
where  he  ended  his  days,  with  misery  and  disgrace,  in  a  strange  land. 
For  Pharaoh  Kecho  having  had  the  good  success,^  in  his  expedition,  to 
beat  the  Babylonians  at  the  Euphrates;  and  having  thereon  taken 
Carchemish,  a  great  city  in  those  parts,  and  secured  it  to  himself 
with  a  good  garrison,  after  three  months  returned  again  towards  Egypt, 
and  hearing  in  his  way  that  Jehoahaas  had  taken  upon  him  to  be  kine 
of  Jttdah  without  his  consent,  he  sent  for  him  to  Biblah  in  Syria,'  and 
on  his  arrival  caused  him  to  be  put  in  chains,  and  sent  him  prisoner  into 
Egypt,  where  he  died ;  and  then  proceeding  on  in  his  way,  came  to  Je- 
rusalem, where  he  made  Jehoiakim,'  another  of  the  sons  of  Josiah,  king, 
instead  of  his  brother,  and  put  the  land  to  an  annual  tribute  of  an  hun« 
dred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold;*  and  after  that  returned 
with  great  triumph  into  his  own  kingdom. 

Rerodotu£%  account  of  Necho^s  expedition :  identijication  of  Cadytit 
with  Jerusalem, — Heroootus,  making  mention  of  this  expedition  of 
Necho's,  and  also  of  the  battle  which  he  fought  at  Megiddo  (or  Magdo- 
lum,  as  he  calleth  it),  saith,^  that  after  the  victory  there  obtained  by 
him,  he  took  the  great  city  Cadytis,  which  city  he  afterwards  describes 
to  be  a  mountainous  city  in  Palestine,  of  the  bigness  of  Sardis  in  Lydia, 
the  chief  city  of  all  Lesser  Asia  in  those  times.  By  which  description 
this  city  Cadytis  could  be  none  other  than  Jerusalem ;  for  that  is  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  and  there  was  then  no  other  city  in 
those  parts  which  could  be  equalled  to  Sardis  but  that  only :  and  it  is 
certain,  from  Scripture,  that  after  this  battle  Necho  did  take  Jerusa- 
lem ;  for  he  was  there  when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king.^  There  is,  I  con- 
fess, no  mention  of  this  name,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  Josephus : 
but  that  it  was  however  called  so,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  by  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  appear  from  this,  that  it  is  called  by  them, 
and  all  the  Eastern  nations,  by  no  other  name  but  one  of  the  same 
original,  and  the  same  signification,  even  to  this  day ;  for  Jerusalem  is 
a  name  now  altogether  as  strange  among  them  as  Cadytis  is  to  us. 
They  all  call  it  by  the  name  of  id-kuds,^  which  signifies  the  same  that 
Cadytis  doth,  that  is.  The  Holy :  for,  from  the  time  that  Solomon  built 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  all  Israel  the 
common  place  of  their  religious  worship,  this  epithet  of  The  Holy  was 
commonly  given  unto  it.  And  therefore  we  find  it  thenceforth  called, 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  Air  Hakkodesh,^  i.  e.  the 
City  of  Holiness,  or  the  Holy  City,  and  so  also  in  several  places  in  the 
New  Testament.^  And  this  same  title  they  gave  it  in  their  coins ;  for 
the  inscription  of  their  shekels  (many  of  which  are  still  extant)  was 
Jerusalem  Kedushah,*®  i.  e.  Jerusalem  the  Holy ;  and  this  coin  going 

^  Joaephoa  Antiq.  lib.  lo,  c.  5.  '2  Kings  zxiii.  33 ;  a  Chron.  xsxvi.  3,  4. 

*  This  Jehoiakim  was  elder  brother  to  Jehoahax.  For  the  latter  was  but  twenty-three 
rears  old  when  the  other  was  twenty-five,  a  Kings  xxiiL  3i»  36 ;  and  yet  the  people,  on 
the  death  of  Josiah,  ehoae  Jehoahas  to  succeed  him. 

*  The  whole  annual  tribute,  as  here  taxed,  came  to  £52,200  of  our  money. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  a.  •  2  Chron.  xxxtI.  3. 

*  Oolii  Not»  ad  Alfraganum,  p.  137;  Sandy's  Travels,  b.  3,  p.  155;  Baadrandi  Geo- 
graphia  sub  voce  Hierosolyma. 

'  Neh.  xi.  z,  z8;  Isa.  xlviii.  a,  lil.  i ;  Dan.  ix.  24. 

*  Matt.  iv.  5,  xxviLc3 ;  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

>*  See  Lightfoot*s  Works,  vol.  z,  p.  497  ;  vol.  2,  p.  303;  and  Walton's  Apparatus  be- 
fore the  Polyglot  Bible,  p.  36,  37. 
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current  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  especiallj  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captiyity  had  made  a  dispersion  of  that  people  over  all  the  East, 
it  carried  this  name  ^ith  it  among  them ;  and  thej  from  hence  called 
this  city  by  both  names,  Jerusalem  Eedushah,  and  at  lenc;th,  for  short- 
ness' sake,  Kedushah  only,  and  the  Syrians  (who  in  their  malect  usuaUy 
turned  the  Hebrew  sh  into  th)  Kedutha.  And  the  Syriac,  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  being  the  only  language  that  was  then  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine (the  Hebrew  haying  been  no  more  used  there,  or  anywhere  else, 
as  a  yulgar  language,  after  the  Babylonish  captiyity),  he  found  it,  when 
he  trayelled  through  that  country,  to  be  called  .there  in  the  Syriao 
dialect  Kedutha ;  from  whence,  by  giying  it  a  Greek  termination,  he 
made  it  in  the  Greek  language,  Ka3vrcc»  or  Cadytis,  in  his  history, 
which  he  wrote  about  the  time  that  Nehemiab  ended  his  twelye  years' 
goyemment  at  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  called 
ICedushah,  or  Kedutha,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  in  their  lan- 
guage called  it  Bait  Almokdes,^  i.  e.  the  Holy  Buildings,  or  the  Holy 
City,  and  often  with  another  adjectiye  of  the  same  root,  and  the  same 
signification,  Bait  Alkuds,  and  at  length  simply  Alkuds,  i.  e.  the  Holy, 
by  which  name  only  it  is  now  called  by  the  Ihirks,'  Arabs,  and  all  other 
nations  of  the  Mahometan  religion  in  those  parts.  And  that  it  may 
not  look  strange  to  proye  an  ancient  name  by  the  modem  name  which 
is  now  giyen  that  place,  it  is  necessary  I  acquaint  the  reader  that  the 
Arabs  being  the  ancientest  nation  in  the  world  (who  haye  never  been 
by  any  conquest  dispossessed,  or  driven  out  of  their  country,  but  have 
there  always  remained  in  a  continued  descent  from  the  first  planters 
of  it  even  to  this  day),  and  being  also  as  little  given  to  make  changes 
in  their  manners  and  usages  as  they  are  as  to  their  country,  they  have 
still  retained  those  same  names  of  places  which  were  at  first  given  them, 
and  on  their  getting  the  empire  of  the  East,  restored  them  again  to 
many  of  them,  after  they  had  been  for  several  ages  extinct  by  the  inter- 
mediate changes  that  had  happened  in  them.  And  thus  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  Egypt,^  which  from  Mezraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  first 
planter  of  that  country  after  the  flood,  was  called  Mesri,  and  afterwards 
for  many  ages  had  the  name  of  Memphis,  was,  on  the  Arabs  making 
themselves  masters  of  Egypt,  again  called  Mesri,  and  hath  retained  that 
name  ever  since,  though,  oy  the  building  of  Cairo  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Nile  over  against  it  (for  Mesri  stands  on  the  west  side  of  that 
nver),  that  ancient  and  once  noble  city  is  now  brought  in  a  maimer  to 
desolation.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  city  of  Tyrus,  which  was  an- 
ciently called  Zor,  or  Zur*  (from  whence  the  whole  country  of  Syria 
had  its  name),  hath,  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  on  the 
erecting  of  their  empire  in  the  East,  been  again  called  Sor,^  and  is  at 
this  day  known  by  no  other  name  in  those  parts.  And  by  the  same 
means  the  city  of  Palmyra  hath  again  recoveredf  the  old  name  of  Tadmor, 
by  which  it  was  called  in  the  time  of  Solomon,^  and  is  now  known  in 
the  East  by  no  other  name :  and  abundance  of  other  like  instances  might 

*  Oolii  NotflB  ad  Alfraganum,  p.  1 37. 

'  Sandy's  Trarels,  b.  3,  p.  i  C5.   Baadrandi  Geog.  tub  Toce  HicitMolyma. 

*  BocbAiti  Phaleg.  part  i,  lio.  4,  c.  24.    Golii  Not*  ad  Alfraganum,  p.  152,  153,  Ac. 

*  So  it  is  called  in  tue  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament*  wnereTcr  there  ia 
mention  of  this  citT  therein. 

*  Golii  Notitt  na  Alfraganum,  p.  130,  131.  Baudrandi  Geog.  tub  Toce  Tymi.   Thev*- 
not's  Travels,  part  i|  b.  a»  c.  60,  p.  220.  *  i  Kings  ix.  18;  2  Chron.  viii.  4. 
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be  given  in  the  East  to  this  purpose,  and  the  like  may  be  found  nearer 
home.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the  Welsh,  in  their  language,  do  still 
call  all  the  cities  in  England  by  the  old  British  names  by  which  they 
were  called  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  before  the'  Saxona 
dispossessed  them  of  this  country ;  and  should  they  recover  it  again, 
and  here  get  the  dominion  over  it  as  formerly,  no  doubt  they  would 
again  restore  to  all  places  here  the  same  British  names  by  which  they 
still  call  them. 

IPrideaux's  hypothesis  disproved :  Cadytis  identified  with  Gaza. — 
Till  within  a  recent  period  this  identification  of  Cadytis  with  Jerusalem 
has  generally  been  adopted.  Herodotus,  however,  further  describes 
Cadytis  as  a  city  on  the  coast ;  for  he  says,  that  from  Phosniciato  Cady- 
tis, and  from  Cadytis  to  Jenysus  (in  the  south),  the  ports  belong  to  the 
Arabs.'  He  also  m^itions  that  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  took  Cadytis 
after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  and  therefore  could  not  have  alluded  to 
Jerusalem,  as  the  latter  city  would  have  been  quite  out  of  his  line  of 
march.*  Mr.  Ewing  therefore  shows  that  Jerusalem  could  not  have 
been  meant,  and  he  justly  observes,  that  to  speak  of  the  maritime 
towns  between  Jerusalem  and  Jenysus  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  speak 
of  those  between  Oxford  and  London.'  He  points  out  Kedesh  in 
Galilee  as  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus,  because  Kedesh  is  a  maritime 
town,  and  would  lie  in  Necho' s  line  of  march  from  Megiddo  towards 
the  Euphrates ;  and  he  also  derives  the  name  Cadytis  from  Kadatha, 
a  Chalaee  corruption  of  Kedesh.  Mr.  Ewing  is  evidently  mistaken  in 
his  identification,  for  Fhcsnicia  stretched  southward  some  distance  be- 
yond Kedesh,  and  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  sea-ports  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Cadytis.  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  cleared  up  the 
difficulty.  The  forty-seventh  chapter  of  Jeremiah  prophetically  de- 
scribes the  desolation  by  Pharaoh  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines ;  and, 
further,  expressly  alludes  to  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Gaza  by 
the  same  king.  The  name  of  the  Philistine  city  of  Gbusa,  as  discovered 
by  Dr.  Layard,  and  interpreted  by  Colonel  Bawlinson,  is  Khazita,^  and 
as  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  is  in  every  way  applicable  to 
Gaza,  we  may  presume  that  this  was  the  name  that  the  Greeks  changed 
into  Cadytis.*  Ed.] 

Jekoiakim  established  on  the  throne  hy  Necho  :  Jeremiah  denounces 
the  iniquity  of  the  royal  house,  609. — Jehoiakim,  on  his  taking  on  him 
the  kingdom,  followed  the  example  of  his  brother  in  doing  that  which 
was  evil  ;^  for  he  went  on  in  his  steps  to  relax  all  the  good  order  and 
discipline  of  his  father,  as  the  other  had  done,  and  the  people  (who 
never  went  heartily  into  that  good  king's  reformation),  ^adly  laying 
hold  thereof,  did  let  themselves  loose  to  the  full  bent  of  their  own  de- 


*  [Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  "  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  159. 

*  CUusical  Museum,  No.  It.  *  RawUnson,  Outline  of  Assyrian  History. 

^  See  *'  Geography  of  Herodotus,"  by  the  present  editor.  Mr.  Blakeslejr,  in  his  Taluable 
edition  of  Herodotus,  suggests  that  Herodotus  has  confused  Joppa  and  Jerusalem  in  his 
references  to  Cadytis.  Herodotus,  howerer,  was  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  Ashdod 
and  Asealon,  both  of  which  cities  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gaia.  Bo.] 

*  a  Kings  udii.  37 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5.  ^  Jer.  xxii. 
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went  on  in  his  iniquities,  and  did  not  amend  and  repent  of  them.  And 
after  that  he  went  up  into  the  temple,^  and  there  spoke  to  all  the  peo- 
ple that  came  up  thither  to  worship  after  the  same  manner,  declaring 
unto  them  that  if  they  would  turn  from  their  evil  ways,  G-od  would 
turn  from  his  wrath,  and  repent  of  the  evil  which  he  purposed  to  bring 
upon  them  ;  but  that  if  they  would  not  hearken  unto  him,  to  walk  in 
the  law  of  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  then  the  wrath  of  Qod 
should  be  poured  out  upon  them,  and  both  that  city  and  the  temple 
should  be  brousht  to  utter  desolation  :  which  angering  the  priests  that 
then  attended  m  the  temple,  they  laid  hold  of  him,  and  brought  him 
before  the  king's  council  to  have  him  put  to  death.  But  Ahikam,  one 
of  the  chief  lords  of  the  council,  so  befnended  Jeremiah  that  he  brought 
him  off,  and  got  him  discharged  by  the  general  suffrage,  not  only  of 
the  princes,  but  also  of  all  the  elders  of  the  people  that  were  then  pre- 
sent. This  Ahikam  was  the  father  of  G^daliah,'  that  was  afterwards 
made  governor  of  the  land  under  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  son  of  Sha- 
phan  the  scribe  (who  was  chief  minister  of  state  under  king  Josiah),' 
and  brother  to  Gemariah,^  Elasah,'  and  Jaazaniah,®  who  were  great 
men  in  those  days,  and  members  also  of  the  council  with  him ;  and 
therefore,  in  conjunction  with  them,  he  had  a  great  interest  there, 
which  he  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  to  deliver  the  prophet  from  that 
mischief  which  was  intended  against  him. 

Uriah*8  exile  and  death.'^^But  Uriah,^  another  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
who  had  this  same  year  prophesied  after  the  same  manner,  could  not  so 
come  off.  For  Jehoiakim  was  so  incensed  against  him  for  it,  that  he 
sought  to  put  him  to  death ;  whereon  Uriah  fled  into  Egypt.  But  this 
did  not  secure  him  from  his  revenge ;  for  he  sent  into  Egypt  after  him, 
and  having  procured  him  to  be  there  seized,  brought  mm  up  from 
thence,  and  slew  him  at  Jerusalem ;  which  became  a  further  enhancing 
of  his  iniquity,  and  also  of  6od*s  wrath  against  him  for  it. 

Prophecies  ofHdbakkuk  and  Zephaniak, — About  the  same  time  also 
prophesied  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah,  who  being  called  to 
the  prophetic  office  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  continued  (as  seems  most 
likely)  to  this  time ;  for  they  prophesied  th^  same  things  that  Jere- 
miah did,  and  upon  the  same  occasion,*  that  is,  destruction  and  desola- 
tion upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  many  heinous  sins  they 
were  then  guilty  of.  Zephaniah  doth  not  name  the  Chaldeans,  who 
were  to  be  the  executioners  of  this  wrath  of  God  upon  them,  but  Ha- 
bakkuk doth.*  As  to  Habakkuk,  neither  the  time  m  which  he  lived, 
nor  the  parents  from  whom  he  was  descended,  are  anvwhere  named  in 
Scripture ;  but  he  prophesying  the  coming  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  same 
manner  as  Jeremiah  aid,  this  chives  reason  to  conjecture  that  he  lived 
in  the  same  time.  Of  Zephaniah  it  is  directly  said,  that  he  prophesied 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  ;'^  and  in  his  pedigree  (which  is  also  given  us)  his 
father's  grandfather  is  called  Hezekiah,*®  which  some  taking  to  be  kins 
Hezekiah,  do  therefore  reckon  this  prophet  to  have  been  of  roytu 
descent. 

*  Jer.  zxri.  '  a  Kingt  zxr.  ai.  '  a  Kingt  xiii. 

*  Jor.  xxxTi.  10.  *  Jer.  zxiz.  3. 

*  Eiek.  riii.  11.     From  which  place  it  is  inferred  that  Jaaianlah  waa  then  preaidcnt 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  *  Jer.  zsti.  ao^-aj. 

*  Hah.  i.  t~ir  ;  Zeph.  i.  1—18.  *  Hab.  i.5.  >•  Zeph.  i.  1. 
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Bahfhnian  hutary :  Nehuehadnezzar  joint  king  with  Nahopollasary 
607.— In  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nabopollasar,  king  of  Babylon,' 
finding  that  on  Necho*B  taking  of  Carchemish  all  Svria  and  Palestine 
had  revolted  to  him,  and  that  he  being  old  and  innrm  was  unable  to 
inarch  thither  himself  to  reduce  them,  he  took  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son 
into  partnership  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sent  him  with  an  army 
into  those  narts;'  and  from  hence  the  Jewish  computation  of  the 
years  of  NeDuchadnezzar's  reign  begins,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  For  it  was  about  the  end  of  that  year  that 
this  was  done ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  Jews,  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  was  the  first  jear  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;'  but,  according  to 
the  Babylonians,  his  reign  is  not  reckoned  to  begin  till  after  his  father's 
death,  which  happened  two  years  afterwards ;  and  both  computations 
being  found  in  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  say  so  much  here  for  the 
reconciling  of  them. 

Nebuchadnezzar  defeaU  Necho  and  invades  Palestine,  606, — In  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar  having  beaten  the  army  of 
Necho/  king  of  Egypt,  at  the  Euphrates,  and  retaken  Carchemish, 
marched  towards  Syna  and  Palestine,  to  recover  those  provinces  again 
to  the  Babylonish  empire ;  on  whose  approach  the  Bechabites,^  who, 
according  to  the  institution  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Bechab  their  father, 
had  always  abstained  from  wine,  and  hitherto  only  lived  in  tents,  find- 
ing no  security  from  this  invasion  in  the  open  country,  retired  for  their 
safety  to  Jerusalem,  where  was  transacted  oetween  them  and  Jeremiad 
what*  we  find  related  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 

First  public  reading  of  JeremialC  s  frcfKceies  by  Baruch. — This  very 
same  year  Jeremiah  prophesied  of  the  coming  of  Nebuchaduezzar 
against  Judah  and  Jerusalem,^  that  the  whole  land  should  be  delivered 
into  his  hands,  and  that  a  captivity  of  seventy  years'  continuance  should 
after  that  ensue  upon  the  people  of  the  Jews :  and  he  also  delivered 
several  other  prophecies  of  the  many  calamities  and  woeful  desolations 
that  were  then  ready  to  be  brought  upon  them,  intending  thereby*,  if 
possible,  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  that  so  the  wrath  of  God  might 
be  diverted  from  them.  But  all  this  working  nothing  upon  their  hard- 
ened and  obdurate  hearts,  God  commanded  him  to  collect  together,  and 
write  in  a  roll,^  all  the  words  of  prophecy  which  had  been  spoken  by  him 
against  Israel,  and  against  Judan,  and  against  the  nations,  irom  the  thir- 
t^nth  year  of  Josiah  (when  he  was  first  called  to  the  prophetic  office)  to 
that  time ;  whereon  Jeremiah  called  to  him  Baruch,  tne  son  of  Neriah,  a 
chief  disciple  of  his,  who,  being  a  ready  scribe,  wrote  from  his  mouth  all 
as  God  had  commanded,  and  tnen  went  with  the  roll,  which  he  had  thus 
written,  up  into  the  temple,  and  there  read  it  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people,  on  the  great  fast  of  the  expiation,  when  all  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  assembled  together  at  that  solemnity.  For  Jeremiah,  being 
then  shut  up  in  prison  for  his  former  prophesying,  could  not  go  up 
thither  himself,  and  therefore,  by  God's  command,  Baruch  was  sent  to 
do  it  in  his  stead ;  and  at  his  first  reading  of  the  roll,  whether  it  were 

>  Benttifl  apnd  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c  11,  et  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.      *  Daniel  i.  i. 
'  Jer.  zsT.  I.    Which  same  fourth  year  was  the  twenty-third  from  the  thirteenth  of 
Josiah,  when  Jeremiah  first  began  to  nrophesy,  Ter.  3. 
*  Jer.  xlri.  i.  ^  Jer.  xxzt.  6—11.  •  Jer.zxT. 

'  Jer.  xxxri. 
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that  Jehoiakim  and  his  princes  were  tben  absent  to  take  care  of  the 
borders  of  the  kingdom,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  just  ready  to 
invade  ;  or  that,  amidst  the  distractions  which  usually  happen  on  such 
impending  dangers,  men*s  minds  were  otherwise  engaged,  no  resent- 
ments were  at  that  time  expressed  either  against  the  prophet  or  his 
disciple  on  this  occasion.  But  Baruch,  being  yery  much  affrighted  and 
dismayed  at  the  threats  of  the  roll,  which  he  had  thus  wrote  and  pub- 
licly read,  the  word  of  prophecy,  which  we  have  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter 
of  Jeremiah,  was  sent  from  Qod  on  purpose  to  comfort  him,  and  a 
promise  is  therein  given  him,  that  amidst  all  the  calamities,  destruc- 
tions, and  desolations  which,  according  to  the  words  of  the  roll,  should . 
be  certainly  brought  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  should  be  sure  to 
find  a  deliverance ;  for  that  none  of  them  should  reach  him,  but  God 
would  give  him  his  life  for  a  prey  in  all  places  wheresoever  he 
should  go. 

Jehoiakim  tramfera  hi*  fealty  from  Necho  to  Nehwshadnezzar, — The 
great  fast  of  the  expiation,  wherein  Baruch  read  the  roll,  as  is  above 
related,  was  annually  kept  by  the  Jews  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Tizri,^  which  answers  to  our  September.  Immediately  a!ter  that, 
Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Judsa ;  and  having  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
made  himself  master  of  it  in  the  ninth  month,  called  Cisleu^  (which 
answers  to  our  November),  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  that  month  (for 
on  that  day  is  still  kept  by  the  Jews  an  annual  fast  in  commemora- 
tion of  it  even  to  this  day)  ;  and  having  then  taken  Jehoiakim  prisoner, 
he  put  him  in  chains,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon.  But  he  having  hum- 
bled himself  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar,' and  submitted  to  become  his  tri- 
butary, and  thereon  sworn  fealty  to  him,  he  was  again  restored  to  his 
kingdom ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  from  Jerusalem  for  the  fur- 
ther prosecuting  of  his  victories  against  the  Egyptians. 

Band  of  captives,  including  Daniel  and  the  three  pioue  Jewe,  carried 
to  Babylon, — But  before  he  removed  from  Jerusalem,  he  had  caused 
great  numbers  of  the  people  to  be  sent  captives  to  Babylon,  and  par- 
ticularly gave  orders  to  Ashpenaz,  the  master  of  his  eunuchs,^  that  he 
should  make  choice  out  of  the  children  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
nobility  of  the  land,  of  such  as  he  found  to  be  of  the  fairest  counten- 
ance and  the  quickest  parts,  to  be  carried  to  Babylon,  and  there  made 
eunuchs  in  his  palace  -,  whereby  was  fulfilled  the  word  of  the  Lord 
spoken  by  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  Hezekiah,^  king  of  Judah,  above  a 
hundred  years  before.  At  the  same  time  also  he  carried  away  a  great 
part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  put  them  in  the  house 
of  Bel,^  his  god,  at  Babylon.  And  therefore  the  people  being  thus 
carried  into  captivity,  tlie  sons  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobility 
of  the  laud  maae  eunuchs  and  slaves  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, the  vessels  of  the  temple  carried  thither,  and  the  king  made  a  tri- 
butary, and  the  whole  land  now  brought  into  vassalage  under  the 
Babylonians,  from  hence  must  be  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  seventy 
years  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  :  ^ 
and  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  must  be  tne  first  year  in  that  com- 
putation.    Among  the  number  of  the  children  that  were  carried  away 

^  Lerit.  xiri.  29,  xziii.  27.  '  Dan.  i.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6. 

'  2  Kings  xxiT.  t.  «  Don.  i,  %.  *  In.  zxxix.  7  ;  2  Kings  xx.  18. 

*  Dan.  i.  2.  *  Jer.  xxt.  i  i  ;  xxix.  10. 
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in  this  captivity  by  the  master  of  the  eunuchs,  were  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah.'  Daniel  they  called  Belteshazzar,  and  the  other 
three,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednee^o.  Some  indeed  do  place  their 
captivity  some  years  later,  but  that  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
what  is  elsewhere  said  in  Scripture.  For  these  children,  after  their 
carrying  away  to  Babylon,  were  to  be  three  years  under  the  tuition  of 
the  master  of  the  eunuchs,^  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the  language 
and  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  before  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  king,  to  stand  and  serve  before  him. 

banieVg  portion  in  the  Bahylonian  court. — In  the  second  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar*8  reign  at  Babylon,' from  his  father's  death  (which  was 
but  the  fourth  year  after  his  first  taking  of  Jerusalem),  Daniel  had  not 
only  admission  and  freedom  of  access  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  but 
we  find  him  there  interpreting  of  his  dream,^  and  immediately  thereon 
advanced  to  be  chief  of  the  governors  of  the  wise  men,*  and  ruler  over 
all  the  province  of  Babylon ;  for  which  trust  less  than  four  years'  in- 
struction in  the  language,  laws,  usages,  and  learning  of  the  country  can 
scarce  be  thought  sufficient  to  qualify  him,  nor  could  he  any  sooner  be 
old  enough  for  it,  for  he  was  out  a  youth  when  he  was  first  carried 
awav  from  Jerusalem.  And  therefore  all  this  put  together  doth  neces- 
sarily determine  the  time  of  Daniel's  and  the  other  children's  carr3ring 
away  to  Babylon  to  the  year  where  I  have  placed  it ;  and  if  we  wiU 
make  Scripture  consistent  with  Scripture,  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  any  later.  Daniel,  speaking  of  the  captivity,^  begins  the  history 
of  it  from  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  placeth  it  back  still  a 
year  farther  than  I  have  done :  and  this  is  an  objection  on  the  other 
hand ;  but  the  answer  hereto  is  easy.  Daniel  begins  his  computation 
from  the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  from  Babylon  by  his 
father  on  this  expedition,  which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  year 
of  Jehoiakim :  after  that  two  xponths  at  least  must  have  been  spent  in 
his  march  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  There,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim (we  suppose  in  the  beginning  of  that  year),  he  fought  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  having  overthrown  them  in  battle,  besieged  Carchemish,  and 
took  it ;  after  this  he  reduced  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  Syria  and 
Phosnicia,  in  which  having  employed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  (and 
a  great  deal  of  work  it  was  to  do  within  that  time),  in  the  beginning 
of  October  he  came  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  about  a  month 
after  took  the  city :  and  from  hence  we  date  the  beginning  of  Daniel's 
servitude,  and  also  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  therefore  do  reckon  that  year  to  have  been  the 
first  of  both. 

Expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Upper  Asia, — The  Scythians,  who 
had  now  for  twenty-eic^ht  years  held  lul  the  Upper  Asia  (that  is,  the 
two  Armenias,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Colchis,  and  Iberia),  were  this 
year  again  driven  out  of  it  J  The  Modes,  whom  they  had  dispossessed 
of  these  provinces,  had  long  endeavoured  to  recover  them  by  open 
force;  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  succeed  this  way,  they  at 
length  accomplished  it  by  treachery.  For  under  the  covert  of  a  peace 
(which  they  had  made  on  purpose  to  carry  on  the  fraud),  they  invited 
the  greatest  part  of  them  to  a  feast,  where,  having  made  them  drunk, 

'  Dan.  i.  6.  *  Dan.  i.  5.  '  Dan.  ii.  16.  *  Dan.  ii.  31. 

*  Dan.  iL  48.  *  Dan.  i.  i.  ^  Herodotui,  lib.  i. 
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they  slew  them  all :  after  which,  having  easily  subdued  the  rest,  they 
recovered  from  them  all  that  they  had  loat,  and  again  extended  their 
empire  to  the  river  Halys,  which  had  been  the  ancient  borders  of  it 
towards  the  west. 

Second  reading  ofJeremiaKs  prophecies  htf  Baruch :  Jehoiakim  hume 
the  rollf  60 j. — ^After  the  Chaldeans  were  gone  from  Jerusalem,  Jehoi- 
akim, instead  of  being  amended  by  those  heavy  chastisements  which  by 
their  hand  Gh>d  had  inflicted  on  him  and  his  kingdom,  rather  ^rew 
worse  under  them  in  all  those  wavs  of  wickedness  and  impiety  which 
he  had  afore  practised ;  and  Judah  and  Jerusalem  kept  pace  with  him 
herein,  to  the  further  provoking  of  God's  wrath,  and  the  hastening  of 
their  own  destruction.  However,  no  means  were  omitted  to  reclaim 
them :  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  who  was  particularly  sent  to  them 
for  this  purpose,  was  constantly  calling  upon  them,  and  exhorting  them 
to  turn  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  that  so  his  wrath  might  be  turned 
from  them,  and  they  saved  from  the  destruction  which  was  coming 
upon  them,  of  which  he  ceased  not  continually  to  warn  them.  And 
they  having  in  the  ninth  mouth,  called  Cisleu,  proclaimed  a  public  fast 
to  be  held  on  the  18th  day  of  the  same,  because  of  the  calamity  which 
they  had  suffered  thereon,  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans 
the  year  foregoing  (which  hath  ever  since  been  annually  observed  by 
them  in  commemoration  hereof,  as  hath  been  afore  said),  the  prophet, 
laying  hold  of  this  opportunity,  when  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were 
met  together  to  keep  this  solemnity,^  sent  Baruch  again  up  into  the 
temple  with  the  roll  of  his  prophecies,  there  to  read  it  the  second  time 
in  the  hearing  of  all  of  them,  making  thereby  another  trial,  if  by  the 
terrors  of  these  prophecies  it  were  possible  to  fright  them  into  their 
duty.  And  it  being  God*8  command  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet, 
Baruch  accordingly  went  up  into  the  temple  on  the  said  fast-day,  and 
entering  into  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the  scribe  (which  was  the  room 
where  the  king's  council  used  to  sit  in  the  temple,  near  the  east  gate 
of  the  same),  did  there,  from  a  window  aloft,  read,  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people  then  gathered  together  in  the  court  below,  a]l  the  words  of 
the  said  roll :  which  Michaiah  the  son  of  Gemariah,  who  was  then  pre- 
sent, hearing,  went  immediately  to  the  king's  house,  and  there  informed 
the  lords  of  the  council  of  it ;  whereon  they  sent  for  Baruch,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  and  read  the  roll  over  to  them :  at  the  hearing 
whereof,  and  the  threats  therein  contained,  they  being  much  affrighted, 
inquired  of  Baruch  the  manner  of  his  writing  of  it ;  and  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  all  dictated  to  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet, 
they  ordered  him  to  leaA^e  the  roll  and  depart,  advising  that  he  and 
Jeremiah  should  immediately  go  and  hide  themselves  where  no  one 
might  find  them ;  and  then  went  in  to  the  king,  and  informed  him  of 
all  that  had  passed ;  whereon  he  sent  for  the  roll  and  caused  it  to  be 
read  to  him ;  out  after  he  had  heard  three  or  four  leaves  of  it,  as  he 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  winter  parlour,  he  took  it  and  cut  it  with 
a  penknife,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  there  before  him,  till  it 
was  all  consumed,  notwithstandins  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  en- 
treated him  to  the  contrary ;  and  immediately  thereon  issued  out  an 
order  to  have  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  seized ;  but  having  hid  themselves, 
as  advised  by  the  council,  they  could  not  be  found. 

^  Jer.  xszTi.  9,  to,  ix,  ftc. 
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Annual  fast  for  the  hurnina  of  ike  roll. — The  Jews  keep  an  annual 
fast  eyen  to  thia  day  for  the  Duming  of  this  roll ;  the  daj  marked  for 
it  in  their  calendar  is  the  29th  day  of  Cisleu,*  eleven  days  after  that 
which  they  keep  for  that  fast  on  which  it  was  read  in  the  temple. 
But  the  reading  of  the  roll  on  the  fast  of  the  18th  of  Cisleu,  and  the 
burning  of  it,  according  to  the  account  given  hereof  by  Jeremiah,  seem 
immediately  to  have  followed  each  other.  After  the  burning  of  this 
roll,  another,  by  God's  especial  command,  was  forthwith  written  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  by  the  hand  of  Baruch, 
wherein  was  contained  all  that  was  in  the  former  roll ;  and  there  were 
added  many  other  like  words,  and  particularly  that  prophecy  in  re- 
spect of  Jehoiakim  and  his  house,  which  is,  for  this  impious  fact,  in  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  verses  of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Jeremiah 
denounced  against  them.  In  making  the  roll  to  be  read  twice  in  the 
temple  by  Baruch,  I  confess  I  differ  from  most  that  have  commented 
upon  this  place  of  Scripture.  But  as  the  reading  of  the  roll  by  Baruch 
isy  in  the  tnirty-sixth  cnapter  of  Jeremiah,  twice  related,  so  it  is  plain 
to  me  that  it  was  twice  done :  for  in  the  first  relation'  it  is  said  to  be 
done  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  second,'  it  is  said  to 
be  done  in  the  fifth ;  which  plainly  denotes  two  different  times.  And 
in  the  first  relation  Jeremiah  is  said  to  be  shut  up  in  prison  ^  when  the 
roll  was  read ;  but  in  the  second  relation  it  plainly  appears  he  was  out 
of  prison,  for  he  was  then  at  full  liberty  to  go  out  of^the  way  and  hide 
himself.'  Por  these  reasons  I  take  it  for  certain  that  the  roll  was 
twice  read :  and  I  have  Archbishop  Usher  with  me  in  the  same  opinion, 
whose  iudgment  must  always  be  oi  the  greatest  weight  in  such  matters. 

Nehuehadnezzar*9  successes  against  Egvpt. — Nebuchadnezzar,  after 
his  departure  from  Jerusalem,  employed  all  this  year  in  carrying  on  his 
war  against  the  Egyptians,  in  which  he  had  that  success,  that  before 
the  ensuinc  winter  he  had  driven  them  out  of  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  brought  into  subjection  to  him,'  from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the 
river  of  Egypt,  all  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  i.  e.  all 
Sjrria  and  Palestine.  Por,  as  the  river  Euphrates  was  the  Doundary  of 
Syria  towards  the  north-east,  so  the  river  of  Egypt  was  the  bouncuiry 
of  Palestine  towards  the  south-west.  This  river  of  Egypt,  which  is  so 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  boundary  of  the  lima  of  Canaan,  or 
Palestine,  towards  Egypt,  was  not  the  Nile,  as  many  suppose,  but  a  small 
river,  which,  running  through  the  desert  that  lies  between  these  two 
countries,  was  anciently  reckoned  the  common  boundary  of  both.'  And 
thus  far  the  land  reached,  which  was  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham 
(Gkn.  XV.  18),  and  was  afterwards  by  lot  divided  among  them,  Josh.xv.4. 

Death  of  Nabopollasar :  ^Nebuchadnezzar  becomes  sole  sovereign  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  604. — Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
died  Nabopollasar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  father  of'^  Nebuchadnezzar, 

^  Ciilen  is  the  ninth  month  in  the  Jewish  y«tf,  and  answers  to  onr  NoTember. 

■  Jer.  zsxTi.  I.  »  Jer.  xxxxi.  o.  *  Jer.  xuri.  5. 

*  Jer.  xzxri.  26.  *  2  Kixijgs  xziT.  7. 

"*  [A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  riTer  of  Egypt  and  the  brook  of  Egypt, 
for  the  two  are  not  so  well  distinguished  in  the  authorised  version  as  in  the  original. 
The  JEOB,  or  rtiwr,  is  undoubtedly  the  Nile ;  but  the  nachal,  or  brook,  mentioned  in 
Numb.  xxxiT.  5;  Josh.  xt.  4,  47 ;  i  Kings  Tiii.  6c;  1  Kings  xziT.  7;  Isa.  xxTii.  la, 
which  il  also  called  simply  "  the  brook  "  (Esek  xlTii.  10 ;  xWiii.  28),  and  described  as 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  unquestionably  the  Wady-el-Arish,  near  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  was  anciently  called  Rhinoeocuro.    Ed.] 
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afler  he  had  reigned  one-and-twenty  jeare,'  which  NebuchadBeszar 
being  informed  of,'  he  immediately,  with  a  few  only  of  his  followers, 
hastened  through  the  desert  the  nearest  way  to  Babylon,  leaving  the 
ffroBS  of  his  army,  with  the  prisoners  and  prey,  to  be  brought  after  him 
by  his  generals.  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment m>m  the  hands  of  those  who  had  carefully  reserved  it  for  him,  and 
thereon  succeeded  his  father  in  the  whole  empire,  which  contained 
Chaldea,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  reigned  over  it> 
according  to  rtolemy,  fort;^-three  years,  the  first  of  which  begins  from 
the  January  following,  which  is  the  Babylonish  account,  from  which 
the  Jewish  account  cUJSers  two  years,  as  reckoning  his  reign  from  the 
time  he  was  admitted  to  be  partner  with  his  father.  From  hence  we 
have  a  double  computation  of  the  years  of  his  reign,  the  Jewish  and 
the  Babylonish ;  Daniel  follows  the  latter,  but  all  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture that  make  mention  of  him  the  other. 

Nebuchadnezzar^ B  dream  interpreted  hy  Daniel,  603. — In  the  seventh 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  was  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ac- 
cording to  the  Babylonish  account,  and  the  fourth  according  to  the 
Jewish,  Daniel  revealed  unto  Nebuchadnezzar  his  dream,*  and  also 
unfolded  to  him  the  interpretation  of  it,  in  the  manner  as  we  have  it  at 
large  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel ;  whereon  he  was  advanced 
to  great  honour,  bein?  made  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  and  also  chief  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon, 
and  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  council,  who  always  continued  in  the 
king's  court,  he  being  then  about  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Aad  in  his 
prosperity  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  three  companions,  who  had  been 
Brought  to  Babylon  with  him,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego ;  but 
having  spoken  to  the  king  in  their  behalf,  procured  that  they  were  pre- 
ferreato  places  of  honourable  trust  under  nim  in  the  province  of  Baby- 
lon. These  afterwards  made  themselves  very  signally  known  to  the 
kin^,  and  also  to  the  whole  empire  of  Babylon,  by  their  constancy  to 
theu*  religion,  in  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  set  up,  and  by  the  wonderM  deliverance  which  Ood 
wrought  for  them  thereon :  which  deservedly  recommending  them  to 
the  ]ang*s  highest  regard,  they  were  thereon  much  higher  advanced. 
The  whole  history  whereof  is  at  full  related  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Daniel. 

Jehoiakim  reheU  against  Nehuehadnezzar,  and  renevn  hi$  allianee 
with  Ewpt :  hit  death,  599. — The  same  year  Jehoiakim,  after  he  had 
served  the  king  of  Babylon  three  years,^  rebelled  against  him,  and  re- 
fusing to  pay  him  any  more  tribute,  renewed  his  confederacy  with  Pha- 
rcioh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  him.  Whereon  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, not  being  then  at  leisure,  by  reason  of  other  engagements, 
to  come  himself  and  chastise  him,  sent  orders  to  all  his  lieutenants  and 

governors  of  provinces  in  those  parts  to  make  war  upon  him ;  which 
rought  upon  Jehoiakim  inroads  and  invasions  from  every  quarter,^  the 
Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  and  all  the  other 
nations  round  him,  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Babylonish 
yoke,  infesting  him  with  incursions,  and  harassing  him  with  depreda- 

*  Canon  Ptolenuei. 

'  Beronis  apud  Jo»cph.  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  11,  et  eontra  Apionem,  lib.  i. 

'  Daniel  iu  *  %  Kings  xzIt.  1.  *  a  Kings  xzir.  a. 
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tions  on  every  side.  And  thus  they  continued  to  do  for  three  yearn 
together,  till  at  length,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  all  parties 
joining  together  against  him,'  they  shut  him  up  in  Jeruisalem,  where, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  having  taken  him  prisoner  in  some  sally 
(it  may  be  supposed)  which  he  made  upon  them,  they  slew  him  with 
the  sword,  and  then  cast  out  his  dead  body  into  the  highway,  without 
one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  allowing  it  no  other  burial,^  as  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  had  foretold,  than  that  of  an  ass,  that  is,  to  be  cast  forth 
into  a  place  of  the  greatest  contempt,  there  to  rot  and  be  consumed  to 
dust  in  the  open  air. 

The  year  Defore  died  his  confederate,'  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended, 
Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Effy])t,  after  he  had  reigned  sixteen  years,  and 
Fsammis  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom. 

VI.    REIONS  OF  JEHOIACHIN,  b.  c.  598 :  ZEDEKIAH,  598—588. 

Kings  of  Babylon — Kebuchadneazar,  606. 

— Mema— Cyaxares,  635,  Astjages,  594. 

"Egypt — Psammis,  600,  Pharaon  Hophra  or  Apriei,  594. 

Prophets — Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  EzekieL 

JTerusalem  taken  hy  Nebuchadnezzar :  Jehoiaehin  and  numeroue  eap- 
tivee  carried  to  Babvlon,jgS, — Jehoiakim  being  dead,^  Jehoiaehin  his 
son  (who  is  also  called  Jeconiah  and  Coniah)  reigned  in  his  stead,  who 
doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  father 
had  done,  this  provoked  a  very  bitter  declaration  of  G-od*s  wrath 
agninst  him,*  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  it  was  as  bit- 
terlv  executed  upon  him.  For  after  Jehoiakim's  death,  the  servants 
of  l^ebuchadnezzar  (that  is,  his  lieutenants  and  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, that  were  under  his  subjection  in  those  parts)  still  continued 
to  block  up  Jerusalem  ;^  and,  after  three  months,  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  came  thither  in  person  with  his  royal  armv,  and  caused  the 
place  to  be  begirt  with  a  close  siege  on  every  side ;  whereon  Jehoiaehin, 
finding  himse&  unable  to  defend  it,  went  out  to  Nebuchadnezzar  with 
his  mother,  and  his  princes  and  servants,  and  delivered  himself  into 
his  hands.  But  hereby  he  obtained  no  other  favour  than  to  save  his 
life  ;  for  being  immediately  put  in  chains,  he  was  carried  to  Babylon, 
and  there  continued  shut  up  in  prison  till  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  was  full  seven  and  thirty  years.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  hereon 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  took  thence  all  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,^  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  vessels  of  gold,  which  Solomon  king  of  Israel  had  made  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  them  to  Babylon ;  and  he  also 
carried  thither  with  him  a  vast  number  of  captives,  Jehoiaehin  the  king, 
his  mother  and  his  wives,  and  his  officers  and  princes,  and  all  the 
inig[hty  men  of  valour,  even  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men  out 
of  Jerusalem  only,  besides  the  smiths  and  the  carpenters,  and  other 
artificers ;  and  out  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  of  the  mighty  men  seven 
thousand,  and  of  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  one  thousand,  besides  three 
thousand  twenty  and  three,^  which  had  been  carried  away  the  year  be- 
fore out  of  the  open  countiy,  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  begun. 

*  2  Kings  xxiT.  10.  '  Jer.  xxii.  18, 19 ;  xxstI.  30.  *  Herodotni,  lib.  a. 

*  1  Kings  uuT.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxri.  9.  *  Jer.  xxii.  24— ^. 

*  2  Kings  xxiv.  jo»  11.       '  2  Kings  xxir.  13^16.        *  Jer.  lii.  28. 
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With  the  mighty  men  of  valour  he  recruited  his  army,  and  the  arti- 
ficers he  em^oyed  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  building  at  Babylon,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  this  captiyity  was  carried  away  to 
Babylon  Ezekiel  the  prophet,*  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  house  of  Aaron  ; 
and  therefore  the  era  whereby  he  reckons  throughout  all  his  prophecies 
is  from  this  captivity. 

Zedekiah  made  king  hy  Nebuchadnezzar, — After  this  great  carrying 
away  of  the  Jews  into  captivity,'  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  being 
still  left  in  the  land,  Nebuchadnezzar  made  Mattaniah,  the  son  of  Jo- 
siah  and  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  king  over  them,  taking  of  him  a  solemn 
oath  to  be  true  and  faithful  unto  him  ;  and  to  engage  him  the  more 
to  be  so,  he  changed  his  name  from  Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah,  which 
signifieth  the  juetice  of  the  Zord,  intending  by  this  name  to  put  him 
continually  in  mind  of  the  vengeance  which  he  was  to  ex^ct  irom  the 
justice  of  the  Lord  his  God,  if  he  violated  that  fidelity  which  he  had  in 
his  name  sworn  unto  him.  Zedekiah,  bein^  thus  made  king,  reig^ned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem ;  but  his  ways  bemg  evil  in  the  sight  ot  the 
Lord,  as  were  those  of  his  nephew  and  brothers  that  reigned  before 
him,  he  did  thereby  so  far  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  his 
forefathers,  that  they  at  length  drew  down  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
that  terrible  destruction  in  which  his  reign  ended.  And  thus  was  con- 
cluded the  second  war  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  with  the  Jews. 
Three  years  he  managed  it  by  his  lieutenants  and  governors  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  his  empire.  In  the  fourth  year  he  came 
himself  in  person,  and  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
and  the  takmg  of  Jerusalem.  What  hindered  him  from  coming  sooner 
is  not  said ;  only  it  appears,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  Jehoiakim  he 
was  engaged  in  an  arbitration  between  the  Medes  and  Lydions. 

Nebuchadnezzar* 8  mediation  between  the  Medce  and  Lydians. — ^The 
occasion  of  this  mediation  was  as  follows.  After  the  Medes  had  re- 
covered all  the  Upper  Asia  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scythians,'  and  again 
extended  their  borders  to  the  river  Halys,  which  was  the  common 
boundary  between  them  and  the  Lydians,  it  was  not  long  before  there 
happened  a  war  between  these  two  nations,  which  was  managed  for  five 
years  together  with  various  success.  In  the  sixth  year  they  engaged 
each  other  with  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  intending  to  make  that 
battle  decisive  of  the  quarrel  that  was  between  them.  But  in  the  midst 
of  it,  while  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  hang  in  an  equal  balance 
between  them,  there  happened  an  eclipse,  which  overspread  both  armies 
with  darkness ;  whereon,  being  frightened  with  what  had  happened, 
they  both  desisted  from  fi^htine;  any  longer,  and  agreed  to  refer  the 
controversy  to  the  arbitration  of  two  neignbouring  princes.  The  Ly- 
dians chose  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  the  Medes  Nebuchadnezzar,^ 
king  of  Babylon,  who  agreed  a  peace  between  them,  on  the  terms  that 
As^ages,  son  to  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  should  take  to  wife  Ariena, 
the  daughter  of  Halyattis,  king  of  the  Lydians ;  of  which  marriase, 
within  a  year  after,  was  bom  Cyaxares,  who  is  called  Darius  the 
Median  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  This  eclipse  was  foretold  by  Thales  the 
Milesian ;  and  it  happened  on  the  20th  of  September,  according  to  the 
Julian  account,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  Nabonassar, 

^  Ezek.  xl.  1.  *  a  Kingi  xjdr.  17  ;  2  Chron.  xxxri.  la 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  «  He  is  by  Herodotua,  lib.  1,  called  Labymtus. 
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and  in  the  ninth  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  which  was 
the  year  before  Christ  60 1.  The  same  year  that  Cyaxares  was  horn  to 
Astyages,  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandana,  whom  he  had  by  a  former 
wife,  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia ;  of  whom  the  next  year 
after  (which  was  the  last  year  of  Jehoiakim)  was  bom  Cyrus,  the  famous 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  restorer  of  the  Jews  to  their 
country,  their  temple,  and  their  former  state. 

JeremiaKs  prophetic  vUians  of  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the 
Jews. — Jehoiakim  being  thus  carried  into  captivity,  and  Zedekiah 
settled  in  the  throne,  Jeremiah  had  in  a  vision/  under  the  type  of  two 
baskets  of  figs,  foreshown  unto  him  the  restoration  which  God  would 
again  give  to  them  who  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  misery  and 
desoladon  which  should  befall  them,  with  their  kin?,  that  were  still  in 
the  land ;  that  the  captivity  of  the  former  should  become  a  means  of 
preservation  unto  them,  while  the  liberty  which  the  others  were  left  in 
should  serve  only  to  lead  them  to  their  utter  ruin,  as  accordingly  it 
befell  them  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  utter  devastation 
of  the  land,  which  happened  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  same  year 
Gh>d  also  foreshowed  to  Jeremiah  the  confusion  which  he  would  bring 
upon  Elam '  (a  kingdom  lying  upon  the  river  Ulai,  eastward  beyond 
the  Tigris),  and  the  restoration  which  he  would  afterwards  give  tnere- 
to  ;  which  accordingly  came  to  pass  :  for  it  was  conquered  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,' and  subjected  to  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  Judah  was. 
But  afterwards,  joining  with  Cyrus,  it  helped  to  conquer  and  subdue 
the  Babylonians,  who  had  before  conquerea  them ;  and  Shushan,  which 
was  the  chief  city  of  that  province,^  was  thenceforth  made  the  metro* 
polis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  placed 
in  it. 

Jeremiah  dissuades  Zedekiah  from  joining  the  confederacy  agaimt 
2fehuchadnezzar, — After  the  departure  of  Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  Ju- 
daea and  Syria,  Zedekiah  having  settled  himself  in  the  kingdom,^  the 
kings  of  the  Ammonites,  and  of  the  Moabites,  and  of  the  Edomites, 
and  of  the  Zidonians,  and  the  Tyrians,  and  of  the  other  neighbouring 
nations,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  Jerusalem,  to  congratulate  Zedekiah 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  then  proposed  to  him  a  league 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  shaking  off  his  yoke,  and  the 
hindering  of  him  from  any  more  returning  into  those  parts.  Whereon 
Jeremiah,  by  the  command  of  God,  made  him  yokes  and  bonds,  and 
sent  them  by  the  said  ambassadors  to  their  respective  masters,  with 
this  message  from  God,  That  God  had  given  all  their  countries  unto 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  they  should  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and 
his  son's  son ;  and  that  if  they  would  submit  to  his  yoke,  and  become 
obedient  to  him,  it  should  be  well  with  them  and  their  land ;  but  if 
otherwise,  they  should  be  consumed  and  destroyed  before  him.  And  he 
spake  also  to  king  Zedekiah  according  to  the  same  words  ;  which  had 
tnat  influence  on  him,  that  he  did  not  then  enter  into  the  league  that  was 
proposed  to  him  by  the  ambassadors  of  those  princes.  But  afterwards, 
when  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the  joining  of  the  Egyntians  and 
other  nations  in  it,  and  he  and  his  people  began  to  be  tirea  with  the 
heavy  burden  and  oppression  of  the  Baoylonish  domination  over  them, 

*  Jer.  xxiT.  '  Jer.  xlix.  34—39.  '  ^®^'  ^yropied.  lib.  6. 

*  Btrabo,  lib.  15,  p.  727.  ■  Jer.  xxvii. 
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be  also  was  drawn  into  this  confederacy ;  whicb  ended  in  the  absolute 
ruin  both  of  him  and  bis  kingdom,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

Jeremiah^ 9  letter  to  the  Jewi  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  597. — Zedekiab, 
about  tbe  second  year  of  bis  reign/  sent  Elasab  the  son  of  Shapban, 
and  Gemariab  tbe  son  of  Hilkiab,  to  Babylon,  on  an  embassy  to  king 
Nebuchadnezzar.  By  them  Jeremiah  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Jews  of  tho 
captivity  in  Babylon.  Tbe  occasion  of  which  was,  Ahab  tbe  son  of 
Kilaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  two  of  the  captivity  among 
the  Jews  at  Babylon,  taking  upon  them  to  be  prophets  sent  to  them 
from  God,  fed  them  with  lying  prophecies  and  ulse  promises  of  a 
speedy  restoration,  whereon  they  neglected  to  make  any  settlements  in 
the  places  assi^ed  them  for  their  habitation,  either  h^f  buildine  of 
houses,  cultivating  their  land,  marrying  of  wives,  or  doing  anything 
else  for  their  own  interest  and  welfare  in  the  country  where  they  were 
carried,  out  of  a  vain  expectation  of  a  speedy  return.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  Jeremiah  wrote  to  them  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  deceived 
by  those  who  made  them  entertain  such  false  hopes :  that,  by  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  God,  their  captivity  at  Babylon  was  to  bist  seventy  years ; 
and  those  who  remained  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  should  be  so  far  from 
being  able  to  effect  any  restoration  for  them,  that  God  would  speedily 
send  against  them  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  for  the 
consummg  of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  scatter  the  rest  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  to  be  a  curse,  and  an  astonishment,  and  an  hissing, 
and  a  reproach,  among  the  nations  whither  he  would  drive  them.  And 
therefore  he  exhorts  them  to  provide  for  themselves  in  the  country 
whither  they  are  carried,  as  settled  inhabitants  of  the  same,  and  com- 
port themselves  there  according  to  all  the  duties  which  belong  to  them 
as  such,  without  expecting  any  return  till  the  time  that  Goa  had  ap- 
pointed. And  as  to  their  false  prophets,  who  had  prophesied  a  lie  unto 
them,  he  denounced  God's  curse  against  them  in  a  speedy  and  fearful 
destruction ;  which  accordingly  was  soon  after  executed  upon  them : 
for  Nebuchadnezzar,  finding  that  they  disturbed  the  people  by  their 
vain  prophecies,  and  hindered  them  from  making  settlements  for  them- 
selves in  the  places  where  he  had  planted  them,  caused  them  to  be 
seized  and  roasted  to  death  in  the  fire.  The  latter  Jews  say,  that  these 
two  men  were  the  two  elders  who  would  have  corrupted  Susanna,'  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  commanded  them  to  be  burned  for  this  reason. 
The  whole  foundation  of  this  conceit  is,  that  Jeremiah,  in  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  the  chapter  where  he  writes  hereof,  accuseth  them  for 
committing  adultery  with  their  neighbours'  wives,  from  whence  they 
conjecture  all  the  rest.  These  letters  being  read  to  the  people  of  the 
captivity  at  Babylon,  such  as  were  loath  to  be  dispossessea  of  their 
yarn  hopes  were  much  offended  at  them ;  and  therefore  Semaiah,  the 
Nehelamite,  another  false  pretender  to  prophecy  among  them,  writing 
their  as  well  as  his  own  sentiments  hereof,  sent  back  letters  by  the 
same  ambassadors,  directing  them  to  Zephaniah,  tbe  son  of  Maaseiah, 
the  second  priest,  and  to  all  the  priests  and  people  at  Jerusalem ; 
wherein  he  complained  of  Jeremiah  for  writing  the  said  letters,  and 
required  them  to  rebuke  him  for  the  same  ;  which  letters  being  read  to 
Jeremiah,  the  wonl  of  God  came  unto  him,  whicb  denounced  a  very 
severe  punishment  upon  Semaiah  for  the  same. 

'  Jer.  xxix.  *  Tide  Gemmram  in  SanhedriiL 
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Rise  prophecy  of  JSananiah^  595. — In  the  fourth  jeilr  of  Zedekiah, 
and  the  fifth  month  of  that  year,  Hananiah,  the  son  of  Azur  of  Gibeon,^ 
took  upon  him  to  propheaj  falsely  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  within 
two  full  years  God  would  bring  back  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  king  Jechoniah,  and  all  the  captives,  again  to  Jerusalem ; 
whereon  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  Hananiah, 
that,  seeing  he  had  spoken  to  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  sent  him  not,  and  had  made  them  thereby  to  trust  in  a 
lie,  he  should  be  smitten  of  God,  and  die  before  the  year  shoidd  expire ; 
and  accordingly  he  died  the  same  year,  in  the  seventh  month,  which 
was  within  two  months  after. 

JTeremiah'e  prophecy  of  God's  judgments  againsi  Chaldea  and  Baby" 
Ionia, — The  same  year  Jeremiah  had  revealed  unto  him  the  propheciea 
which  we  have  in  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  chapters  of  Jeremian,  con- 
cerning God*B  judgments  which  were  to  be  executed  upon  Chaldea  and 
Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  All  which  Jeremiah  wrote  in  a 
book,  and  delivered  it  to  Seraiah,'  the  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of 
Bamch,  who  was  then  sent  to  Babylon  by  Zedekiah,  commanding 
him  that  when  he  should  come  to  Babylon,  he  should  there  read  the 
same  upon  the  banks  of  Euphrates ;  and  that  when  he  should  have 
there  made  an  end  of  reading  it,  he  should  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  river,  to  denote  thereby,  that  as  that  should 
sink,  so  should  Babylon  also  sink  and  never  rise  any  more ;  which  hath 
since  been  fullv  verified,  about  two  thousand  vears  having  now  passed 
since  Babylon  hath  been  wholly  desolated,  ana  without  an  inhabitant. 

History  of  the  Book  ofBarueh, — Baruch  seemeth  to  have  gone  with 
his  brother  in  this  journey  to  Babylon ;  for  he  is  said,  in  the  apocryphal 
book  that  bears  his  name,'  to  have  read  that  book  at  Babylon,  in  the 
hearing  of  king  Jechoniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  and  of  the  elders  and  people 
of  the  Jews  then  at  Babylon,  on  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  or  Jecu* 
salem  by  the  Chaldeans ;  which  can  be  understood  of  no  other  taking 
of  it  tmin  that  wherein  Jehoiachin  was  made  a  captive.  For,  after  the 
last  taking  of  it,  in  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah,  Baruch  could  not  be  in 
Babylon ;  for  after  that  he  went  into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah,  from  whence 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  did  ever  return.  And  further  it  is  said,  in  this 
verv  book  of  Baruch,  that  after  the  reading  of  this  book  as  aforesaid,  a 
colfecticm  was  made  at  Babylon  of  money,  which  was  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  Joakim  the  high  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum, 
and  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  people  that  were  found  with  him  at 
Jerusalem,  to  buy  burnt-offerings,  ana  sin-offerings,  and  incense,  and 
to  prepare  the  mincha,  and  to  offer  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  their 
God ;  nothing  of  which  could  be  true  after  the  last  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldeans :  for  then  the  city  and  temple  were  burnt  and  utterly 
destroyed ;  and  after  that  there  was  no  high  priest,  altar,  altar-service,  or 
people,  to  be  found  at  Jerusalem,  till  the  return  of  the  Jews  again 
thitner,  after  the  end  of  their  seventy  years'  captivitv.  And  if  there 
were  any  such  person  as  Joakim  (for  he  is  nowhere  else  named),  since 
he  is  here  said  to  be  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum,  he  must  have 
been  the  uncle  of  Seraiah,  who  was  high  priest  at  the  burning  of  the 
temple,  and  grandson  to  the  same  Hilkiah ;  and  therefore  he  must  have 
been  high  priest  before  Seraiah,  if  there  were  any  such  person  in  that 
^  Jer.  xxtUL  '  Jer.  li.  59 — 64.  *  Baruch  i.  i — ^4. 
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office  at  all :  for  it  is  certain  there  were  none  such  in  it  after  him, 
during  the  life  of  Jechoniah.  But  of  what  authority  this  book  is,  or 
bj  whom  it  was  written,  whether  anything  related  therein  be  histori- 
cally true,  or  the  whole  of  it  a  fiction,  is  altogether  uncertain.  G-rotius' 
thinks  it  wholly  feigned  by  some  Hellenistical  Jew  under  Baruch's 
name,  and  so  do  many  others ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  they 
have  strong  reasons  on  their  side.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  an  epis- 
tle sent,  or  feigned  to  be  sent,  by  king  Jehoiachin,  and  the  Jews  in 
captivity  with  him  at  Babylon,  to  their  brethren,  the  Jews  that  were 
stul  left  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  with  an  historical  preface  premised ; 
in  which  it  is  related,  how  Baruch,  heme  then  at  Baoylon,  aid  in  the 
name  of  the  said  king  and  the  people,  by  their  appointment,  draw  up 
the  said  epistle,  and  afterwards  read  it  to  them  for  their  approbation ; 
and  how  tnat  the  collection  being  then  made  which  is  above  mentioned, 
the  epistle  with  the  money  was  sent  to  Jerusalem.  There  are  three 
copies  of  it,  one  in  Greek,  and  the  other  two  in  Sy^riac ;  whereof  one 
agreeth  with  the  Greek,  but  the  other  very  much  differs  from  it.  But 
in  what  language  it  was  originally  written,  or  whether  one  of  these  be 
not  the  original,  or  which  of  them  may  be  so,  is  what  no  one  can  sny. 
Jerome  *  rejected  it  wholly,  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
Jews,  and  calls  the  epistle  annexed  to  it  yf/€vZ6ypa^y,  i.  e.  a  false  or 
feigned  writing.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Laodicean  council,  held  ▲.  n.  364,  both  name 
Baruch  among  the  canonical  books  of  Holy  Scripture ;  for  in  both  the 
catalogues  which  are  given  us  by  them  of  these  canonicid  books  are 
these  words,  Jeremioi  cum  Baruch^  Lamentationibus  et  JSpisfola,  i.  e. 
Jeremiah  with  Baruch,  the  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle;  whereby 
may  seem  to  be  meant  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  the  book  of  Baruch,  with  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah  at  the 
end  of  it,  as  they  are  all  laid  together  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of 
the  Bible.  The  answer  given  hereto  is,  that  these  words  were  intended 
by  them  to  express  no  more  than  Jeremiah's  prophecies  and  lamenta- 
tions only ;  that  by  the  epistle  is  meant  none  other  than  the  epistle  in 
the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Jeremiah ;  and  that  Baruch's  name  is 
added,  only  because  01  the  part  which  he  bore  in  collecting  all  these 
together,  and  adding  the  last  chapter  to  the  book  of  his  prophecies ; 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Baruch's,  because  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
end  with  the  chapter  before,  that  is,  the  fifty-nrst,  as  it  is  positively 
said  in  the  last  words  of  it.  And  it  must  be  said,  that  since  neither  in 
St.  Cyril,  nor  in  the  Laodicean  council,  any  of  the  other  apocryphal 
books  are  named,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  by  the  name  of  Baruch  in 
either  of  them  should  be  meant  the  apocryphal  book  so  named ;  which 
hath  the  least  pretence  of  any  of  them  to  De  canonical,  &s  it  appeared 
by  the  difficulty  which  the  Trentine  fathers  '  found  to  make  it  so. 

Ezehiel  called  to  he  a  prophet :  commencement  of  his  visions,  594. — 
In  the  fifth  year  of  Zedetiah,  which  was  also  the  hfth  year  of  Jehoia- 
chin's  captivity,  and  the  thirtieth  from  the  great  reformation  made  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,  Ezekiel  ^  was  called  of  Gtod  to  be  a 
prophet  among  the  Jews  of  the  captivity.  And  this  same  year  he  saw 
the  vision  of  the  four  cherubims  and  the  four  wheels,  which  is  related 

>  la  Comment,  ad  Baruch.  *  In  Prsfatione  ad  Jeremiam. 

*  The  Histarj  of  Trent,  book  a,  p.  144.  *  Exek.  i.  1,  6tc. 
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in  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecies.  The  same  year  were  also  re- 
vealed unto  him  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  God's  utmost 
forhearance  of  the  house  of  Israel,^  and  the  forty  years  of  God's  utmost 
forbearance  of  the  house  of  Judah,  and  the  judgment  which  after  that 
God  would  inflict  upon  both ;  as  the  whole  is  contained  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  his  prophecies. 

In  the  same  year  died  Gyaxares,^  king  of  Media,  after  he  had  reigned 
forty  years ;  and  Astya^es  his  son,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  Ahasue- 
rus,  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  the  same  year  died  also  Fsammis,'  king 
of  Egypt,  in  an  expedition  which  he  made  against  the  Ethiopians ;  and 
Apries  his  son,  the  same  who  is  in  Scripture  called  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
succeeded  him  in  that  kingdom,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  same  year  Ezekiel,  being  in  a  vision,  was  carried  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  there  shown  all  the  several  sorts  of  idolatry  which  were  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  in  that  place,  and  had  revealed  unto  him  the  punish- 
ments which  God  would  inflict  upon  them  for  those  abominations ;  and 
this  makes  up  the  subject  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chap- 
ters of  his  prophecies.  But  at  the  same  time,  Gk>d  promised  to  those  of 
the  captivity^  who,  avoiding  these  abominations,  kept  themselves  steady 
and  faithful  to  his  service,  that  he  would  become  a  sanctuary  unto  them 
in  the  strange  land  where  they  were  carried,  and  bring  them  back  again 
unto  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  make  them  flourish  in  peace  and 
righteousness  as  in  former  times.  All  which  the  prophet  declared  to 
the  Jews  of  Babylon,^  among  whom  he  dwelt.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Zedekiah  (b.  c.  (192),  God  did,  both  by  types  and  words  of  revelation, 
foreshow  unto  Ezekiel  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  Zede- 
kiah's  flight  from  thence  by  night,  the  putting  out  of  his  eyes,  and  his 
imprisonment  and  death  at  Babylon ;  and  also  the  carrying  away  of  the 
Jews  at  the  same  time  into  captivity,  the  desolation  of  their  country, 
and  the  many  and  great  calamities  which  should  befall  them  for  their 
iniquities :  and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  pro- 
phecies. And  what  is  contained  in  the  seven  following  chapters  was 
also  the  same  year  -revealed  unto  him,  and  relates  mostly  to  the  same 
subject. 

DanieVs  growth  in  piety. — At  this  time  Daniel  was  grown  to  so 
great  a  perfection  and  eminency  in  all  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
piety  of  life,  in  the  sight  both  of  Gt)d  and  man,  that  he  is  by  Gt)d  him- 
self^ equalled  with  Noah  and  Job,  and  reckoned  with  these  two  to 
make  up  the  three  who,  of  all  the  saints  that  had  till  then  lived  upon 
the  earth,  had  the  greatest  power  to  prevail  with  Gt>d  in  their  prayers 
for  others.  And  yet  he  was  then  but  a  young  man ;  for  allowing  him 
to  be  eighteen  when  he  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  among  other 
children  to  be  there  educated  and  brought  up  for  the  service  of  the 
king  (and  a  greater  vrill  not  agree  vnth  this  cnaracter),  thirty-two  at 
this  time  must  have  been  the  utmost  of  his  age.  But  he  dedicated  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  that  is  the  best 
time  to  make  proficiency  therein. 

Zedekiah  (ulies  with  Pharaoh  Haphra,  king  of  Egypt^  against  Nehu' 
chadnezzar, — Zedekiah,  havin?  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reim  sent 
ambassadors  into  Egypt,^  made  a  confederacy  with  Pharaoh  Hophra, 

^  Ecek.  iv.  a,  &c.         '  Herodotus,  lib.  x.         '  IMd.  lib.  a.        *  Ezek.  zi.  15^1. 
*  Ezek.  xi.  25.  *  Ezck.  zIt.  14,  20.  '  Ezck.  xTii.  15. 
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kiDg  of  Eg^t ;  and  therefore  the  next  year,  after  breaking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  which  he  had  sworn  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  unto 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled  against  him ;  which  drew 
on  him  that  war  which  ended  in  his  ruin,  and  in  the  ruin  of  all  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  with  him,  in  that  calamitous  destruction  in  which  both 
were  involved  hereby. 

Nebuchadnezzar  marches  aaaimt  Judah  and  heneget  Jerusalem^  590. 
— ^In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedesiah,^  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  drawn  to« 
gether  a  great  army  out  of  all  the  nations  under  his  dominion,  marched 
against  him  to  punish  him  for  his  perfidy  and  rebellion.  But  on  his 
coming  into  Syria,  finding  that  the  Ammonites  had  also  entered  into 
the  same  confederacy  with  Egypt  against  him,  he  was  in  a  doubt  *  for 
some  time  which  of  these  two  people  he  should  first  fall  upon,  them  or 
the  Jews ;  whereon  he  committea  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  his 
diviners,  who,  consulting  by  the  entrails  of  their  sacrifices,  their  tera- 
phim,  and  their  arrows,  determined  for  the  carrying  of  the  war  against 
the  Jews.  This  way  of  divining  by  airows  was  usual  among  those 
idolaters.  The  manner  of  it  Jerome  tells  us  was  thus :'  they  wrote  on 
several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  they  intended  to  make  war  against, 
and  then  putting  them  promiscuously  all  together  into  a  quiver,  they 
caused  them  to  be  drawn  out  thence  m  the  manner  as  they  draw  lots : 
and  that  city  whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first  drawn  was  the  first 
they  assaulted.  And  by  this  way  of  divination  the  war  being  deter- 
mined  against  Judah,  Nebuchadnezzar  immediately  marched  his  army 
into  that  country,  and  in  a  few  days  took  all  the  cities  thereof,*  except^ 
ing  only  Lachish,  Azekah,  and  Jerusalem :  whereon  the  Jews  at  Jeru-* 
salem,  being  terrified  with  these  losses,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  siege 
then  ready  to  be  laid  to  that  place,  made  a  show  of  returning  unt«  the 
Lord  their  Q-od,  and  enterea  into  a  solemn  covenant  thencefcnth  to 
serve  him  only,  and  faithfully  observe  all  his  laws.  And  in  pursuance 
hereof,  proclaination  was  made,^  that  eveiy  man  should  let  his  man-* 
servant,  and  every  man  his  maid-servant,  being  an  Hebrew  or  an  He* 
brewess,  go  free,^  according  to  the  law  of  Gt>d ;  and  every  man  did  ac* 
cording  hereto.  On  the  tenth  month  of  the  same  year,^  and  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  (which  was  about  the  end  of  our  December),  Nebu- 
chadnezzar with  all  his  numerous  army  laid  sieee  to  Jerusalem,  and 
blocked  it  close  up  on  every  side ;  in  memory  whereof,  the  tenth  day 
of  Tebeth,  which  is  their  tenth  month,  hath  ever  since  been  observed 
by  the  Jews  ^  as  a  day  of  solemn  fast,  even  to  this  time. 

EzekieVs  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — On  the  same  tenth 
day  of  the  tenth  month,^  in  which  this  siege  began  at  Jerusalem,  was 
the  same  revealed  to  Ezekiel  in  Chaldea ;  where,  by  the  type  of  a  boil- 
ing pot,  was  foreshown  unto  him  the  dismal  destruction  which  should 
thereby  be  brought  upon  that  city.  And  the  same  night,'^  the  wife  of 
the  prophet,  who  was  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  was,  by  a  sudden  stroke 
of  death,  taken  from  him ;  and  he  was  forbid  by  God  to  make  any 
manner  of  mourning  for  her,  or  appear  with  any  of  the  usual  signs  of 
it  upon  him,  thereby  to  foreshow  that  the  holy  city,  the  temple,  and 
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the  sanctuary,  wliicb  were  dearer  to  them  than  any  wife  can  be  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  should  not  only  by  a  speedy  and  sudden  stroke 
of  destruction  be  taken  from  them,  but  that  the  calamity  ensuing 
thereon  should  be  such,  and  so  great,  as  should  not  allow  them  so  much 
as  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  them. 

Jeremiah  imprisoned,  589. — In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of 
Zedekiah,^  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  being  sent  of  Qod,  declared  unto  him, 
that  the  Babylonians,  who  were  now  besieging  of  the  city,  should  cer- 
tainly take  it,  and  bum  it  with  fire,  and  take  him  prisoner,  and  carry 
him  to  Babylon,  and  that  he  should  die  there.  Whereon  2iedekiah,' 
being  much  displeased,  put  him  in  prison,  and  while  he  was  shut  up 
there,  even  in  tnis  very  year,  he  purchased  of  Hanameel,'  his  uncle's 
son,  a  field  in  Anathoth ;  thereby  to  foreshow,  that  although  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  should  be  laid  desolate,  and  the  inhabitants  led  into 
captivity,  yet  there  should  be  a  restoration,  when  lands  and  possessions 
should  be  again  enjoyed  by  the  legal  owners  of  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  former  times. 

Advance  of  Fharaoh  Hophra  to  the  relief  of  Zedekiah  :  Nehuchad' 
nezzar  raises  the  siege  and  marches  against  him. — Fharaoh  Hophra^ 
coming  out  of  Egypt  with  a  great  army  to  the  relief  of  Zedekiah,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  march  against  him.  But 
before  he  went  on  this  expedition,  he  sent  all  the  captive  Jews  which  he 
then  had  in  his  camp  to  Babylon,*  the  number  of  which  were  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  persons.  On  the  departure  of  the  Chaldeans  from 
Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  being  again  set  at  liDerty,  Zedekiah  sent  unto  him 
Jehucal  the  son  of  Shelemiah,®  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the 

Eriest,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  pray  for 
im  and  his  paople.  To  whom  the  prophet  returned  an  answer  from 
God,  that  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  did  depend  upon,  would  certainly 
deceive  them ;  that  their  army  would  again  return  into  E^ypt,  without 
giving  them  any  help  at  all ;  and  that  thereon  the  Chaldeans  would 
again  renew  the  siege,  take  the  city,  and  bum  it  with  fire.  But  the 
general  opinion  of  the  people  being,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  gone  for 
good  and  all,  and  would  return  no  more  to  renew  the  war  against  them, 
they  repented  of  the  covenant  of  reformation  ^  which  they  had  entered 
into  before  God,  when  they  were  in  fear  of  them ;  and  caused  every 
man  his  servant  and  every  man  his  handmaid,  whom  they  had  set  at 
liberty,  again  to  return  into  servitude,  to  be  unto  them  again  for  servants 
and  for  handmaids,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the  covenant 
which  they  had  lately  entered  into  with  him,  to  walk  according  to  it.  For 
which  inhuman  and  unjust  act,^  and  their  impious  breach  of  the  covenant 
lately  made  with  God,  Jeremiah  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  sword,  and  to 
tlie  mmine,  and  to  the  pestilence,  to  execute  the  wrath  of  Gt>d  upon  them, 
and  their  king,  and  their  princes,  and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  to  their 
utter  destruction.  While  the  Chaldeans  were  yet  absent  from  Jeru- 
salem, Jeremiah  intending  to  retire  to  Anathoth,^  his  native  place,  that 
thereby  he  might  avoid  the  siege,  which  he  knew  would  be  again  renewed 
on  the  return  of  the  Chaldeans  from  their  expedition  against  the  Egyp- 
tians, put  himself  on  his  journey  thither:  but  as  he  waspassing  the  gate  of 
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the  city  that  led  that  way,  the  captain  that  kept  guard  there  seized  him 
for  a  deserter,  as  if  his  intentions  were  to  fall  away  to  the  Chaldeans ; 
w^hereon  he  was  again  put  in  prison  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe, 
which  they  had  made  the  common  jail  of  the  city,  where  he  remained 
many  days. 

Ketreat  of  the  Egyptians  and  reneioal  of  the  siege. — The  Egyptians, 
on  the  coming  of  the  Uhaldeans  against  them,  durst  not  stay  to  engage 
in  battle  with  so  numerous  and  well-appointed  an  army ;  but,  with« 
drawing  on  their  approach,*  retired  again  into  their  own  country, 
treacherously  leaving  Zedekiah  and  his  people  to  perish  in  that  war 
which  they  had  drawn  them  into.  Whereon  the  prophet  Ezekiel,'  re- 
proaching them  for  their  perfidy  in  thus  becoming  a  staff  of  reed  to 
those  whom  by  oaths  and  covenants  of  alliance  they  had  made  to  lean 
and  confide  on  them,  denounced  God's  judgments  against  them,  to  be 
executed  both  upon  king  and  people,  in  war,  confusion,  and  desolation, 
for  forty  years  ensuing,  for  the  punishment  hereof ;  and  also  foretold,^ 
how  after  that  they  should  sink  low,  and  become  a  mean  and  base 
people,  and  should  no  more  have  a  prince  of  their  own  to  reign  over 
them.  Which  hath  accordingly  come  to  pass ;  for  not  long  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  forty  years,  they  were  made  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  have  been  governed  by  strangers  ever  since ;  for 
on  the  failure  of  the  Persian  empire,  they  became  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, and  after  them  to  the  ILomans,  and  after  the  Bomans  to  the 
Saracens,  and  then  to  the  Mamalukes,  and  are  now  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians,  Nebuchadnezzar 
returned  to  Jerusalem,^  and  again  renewed  the  siege  of  that  place ; 
which  lasted  about  a  year,  from  the  second  investing  of  it  to  the  time 
when  it  was  taken. 

Zedekiah* s  conferences  with  Jeremiah. — The  siege  being  thus  renew- 
ed, Zedekiah  sent  for  Jeremiah  out  of  prison,^  to  consult  with  him,  and 
inquire  of  him  what  word  there  was  from  Qod  concerning  the  present 
state  of  his  affairs ;  to  which  he  found  there  was  no  other  answer,  but 
that  he  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
However,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  prophet,  he  was  prevailed  with  not  to 
send  him  back  again  to  the  common  jail  of  the  city,  lest  he  should  die 
there  by  reason  of  the  noisomeness  of  the  place  ;  and  therefore,  instead 
thereof,  he  was  ordered  to  the  prison  oi  the  king's  court,  where  he 
continued,  with  the  allowance  of  a  certain  portion  of  bread  out  of  the 
common  store,  till  the  city  was  taken.  2i)dekiah,  finding  himself  in 
the  siege  much  pressed  by  the  Chaldeans,  sent  messengers  to  Jeremiah,^ 
further  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him  concerning  the  present  war. 
To  which  he  answered,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  him  was, 
that  God,  being  verv  much  provoked  against  him  and  his  people  for 
their  iniquities,  would  fight  against  the  city,  and  smite  it ;  that  both 
king  and  people  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon; that  those  who  continued  in  the  city  during  the  siege  should 
perish  by  the  pestilence,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  sword ;  but  that  those 
who  should  go  out,  and  fall  to  the  Chaldeans,  should  have  their  lives 
given  them  for  a  prev.  At  which  answer,^  several  of  the  princes  and 
chief  commanders  aoout  the  king,  being  very  much  offended,  pressed 
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the  king  against  him,  as  one  that  weakened  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
war  and  of  all  the  people,  and  sought  their  hurt  more  than  their  good : 
whereon  he  being  delivered  into  their  hands,  they  cast  him  into  a  dun- 
geon, where  he  must  haye  perished,  but  that  Ebedmelec,^  an  eunuch  of 
the  court,  having  entrjsated  the  king  in  his  behalf,  delivered  him 
thence ;  for  which  charitable  act  he  had  a  message  sent  him  from  God, 
of  mercj  and  deliverance  unto  him.  After  this  Zedekiah,  sending  for 
Jeremiahi  into  the  temple,  there  secretly  inquired  of  him ;  but  had  no 
other  answer  than  what  had  been  afore  given  him,  saving  only,  that 
the  prophet  told  him,  that  if  he  would  go  forthwith  and  deliver  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon's  princes,  who  commanded  at 
the  carrying  on  of  the  siege,  this  was  the  only  way  whereby  he  might 
save  both  himself  and  the  city ;  and  he  earnestly  pressed  •  him  hereto. 
But  Zedekiah  would  not  hearken  unto  him  herein  ;  but  sent  him  back 
again  to  prison,  and  after  that  no  more  consulted  with  him. 

JSzekieVs prophecies  against  Tyre  and  Egypt,  588. — In  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  God  declared,  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  his  judgments  against  Tyre,  for  their  insulting  on  the 
calamitous  state  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  foreshowing  that  the  same 
calamities  should  be  also  brought  upon  them  by  the  same  Nebuchadnez* 
zar,  into  whose  hands  Gt)d  woidd  deliver  them.  And  this  is  the  subject  of 
the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  his 
prophecies ;  in  the  last  of  which  God  particularly  upbraided  Ithobal, 
then  king  of  Tyre,  with  the  insolent  and  proud  conceit  he  had  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  understanding,  having  puffed  up  himself  herewith, 
as  if  he  were  wiser  than  Daniel,  and  that  there  was  no  secret  that 
could  be  hid  from  him  -?  which  showeth  to  how  great  a  height  the  fame 
of  Daniel's  wisdom  was  at  that  time  grown,  since  it  now  became  spoken 
of,  by  way  of  proverb,  through  all  the  East.  And  yet,  according  to 
the  account  above  given  us  of  his  age,  he  could  not  at  this  time  ex- 
ceed thirty-six  years.  And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter,  the  like  judgments  are  denounced  also  against  Sidon,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  same  year  God  declared,  by  the  same  prophet, 
his  judgments  against  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians;  that  he  would 
bring  the  king  of  Babylon  against  them,  and  deliver  them  into  his  hands ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  their  greatness  and  pride,  they  should  no 
more  escape  his  revenging  hand  than  the  Assyrians  had  done  before 
them,  who  were  higher  and  greater  than  they.  And  this  is  the  subject 
of  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  chapters  of  his  prophecies. 

Final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  hy  the  Chaldeans,  and  captivity  of 
Zedekiah  and  the  people, — In  the  fourth  month,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month,  of  the  same  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
the  Chaldeans,^  after  the  siege  had  lasted,  from  their  last  sitting  down 
before  it,  about  a  year.  Hereon  Zedekiah,  with  his  men  of  war,  fled 
away ;  and  having  broken  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  endeavoured 
to  make  his  escape  over  Jordan ;  but  being  pursued  after,  he  was  over- 
taken in  the  plains  of  Jericho :  whereon  all  his  army  being  scattered 
from  him,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
at  Biblah  in  Syria,  where  he  then  resided ;  who  having  caused  his  sons, 
and  all  his  princes  that  were  taken  with  him,  to  be  slain  before  his 
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face,  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  then  bound  him  in  fetters 
of  brass,-  and  sent  him  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  prison :  and  here- 
by was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  concerning  him,* 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  Babylon  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  yet 
should  not  see  the  place,  though  he  should  die  there.  In  the  fifth 
month,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  (i.  e.  towards  the  end  of  our 
July),  came  Nebuzaradan,'  captain  of  the  guards  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, to  Jerusalem ;  and  after  naving  taken  out  all  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  gathered  together  all  the  riches  that  could  be 
found,  either  in  the  king^s  house,  or  in  any  of  the  other  houses  of  the 
city,  he  did  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same  month,  pursuant  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  master,  set  both  the  temple  and  city  on  fire,  and  abso- 
lutely consumed  and  destroyed  them  both,  overthrowing  all  the  walls, 
fortresses,  and  towers,  belonging  thereto,  and  wholly  rasing  and  level- 
ling to  the  ground  every  building  therein,  till  he  had  brought  all  to  a 
thorough  and  perfect  desolation;  and  so  it  continued  for  fifty-two 
years  idW,  till  by  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  the  Jews  being  released  from 
their  captivity,  and  restored  again  to  their  own  land,  repaired  these 
ruins,  and  built  again  their  holy  city.  In  memory  of  this  calamity, 
they  keep  two  fasts  even  to  this  day,  the  seventeenth  of  the  fourth 
month  (which  falls  in  our  June)  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  ninth  of  the  fifth  month  (which  falls  in  our  July)  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  ;  both  which  are  made  mention  of  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  prophet  Zechariah,^  under  the  names  of  the  fast  of  the  fourth 
month,  ana  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  and  are  there  spoken  of  as  an- 
nually observed  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  nis  time,  which 
was  seventy  years  after.  Josephus  remarks,^  that  the4uiming  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  happened  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  year 
on  which  it  was  afterwards  agam  burned  by  Titus. 

Oedaliah  governor  of  the  province :  Jeremiah  released  from  prieon 
and  permitted  to  remain  in  Jud<ea, — Nebuzaradan,  having  thus  de- 
stroyed the  city  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  all  the  people  he 
found  there  captives.  Of  these  he  took  Seraiah  the  high  pnest,^  and 
Zephaniah  the  second  priest,  and  about  seventy  others  of  the  principal 
persons  he  foimd  in  the  place,  and  carried  them  to  Biblah  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  caused  tnem  all  there  to  be  put  to  death.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  people,'  he  left  the  poorer  sort  to  till  the  ground  and  dress 
their  vineyards,  and  made  Oedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  governor  over 
them ;  and  all  the  other  he  carried  away  to  Babylon.  But  concerning 
Jeremiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  particular  charge  to  Nebuzaradan,*^ 
that  he  should  ofier  him  no  hurt,  but  look  well  to  him,  and  do  for  him 
in  all  things  according  as  he  should  desire.  And  therefore  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  Jerusalem,  with  commission  to  destroy  the  place,  he  and 
the  princes  that  were  with  him  sent  and  took  him  out  of  prison,  where 
he  had'  laid  bound  from  the  time  that  Zedekiah  had  put  him  there,  and 
restored  him  to  his  liberty  ;  and  having  carried  him  with  him  as  far  as 
Bamah,  on  his  return  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  then  gave  him  his  option, 
whether  he  would  go  with  him  to  Babylon,  where  he  should  be  well 
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looked  after  and  maintained  at  tbe  king's  charge,  or  else  remain  in  the 
land ;  and  he  having  chosen  the  latter,  Nebuzaradan  gave  him  victuals 
and  a  reward,  and  sent  him  back  to  Oedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  with 
an  especial  charge  to  take  care  of  him.  After  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
returned  to  Babylon,'  all  those  who  before  for  fear  of  the  Chaldeans 
had  taken  refuse  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  or  had  hid  them- 
aelves  in  the  fields  and  the  deserts,  after  their  escape,  on  the  dispersion 
of  Zedekiah*s  army  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  hearing  that  Qedaliah  was 
made  governor  of  the  land,  resorted  to  him ;  and  he  having  promised 
them  protection,  and  sworn  unto  them  that  they  should  be  safe  under 
his  government,  they  settled  themselves  again  in  the  land,  and  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  it.  The  chief  among  these  were  Johanan  and  Jonap 
than  the  sons  of  Kereah,  Seratah  the  son  of  Tanhumeth,  Azariah  the 
son  of  Hosbaiah,  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  others. 

Cmupiracy  ^  Ishmael:  murder  of  Oedaliah. — But  Ishmael  came  to 
him  only  out  of  a  treacherous  design ;'  for  being  of  the  seed  royal,  he 
reckoned  to  make  himself  king  of  the  land  now  the  Chaldeans  were 
gone ;  and  for  the  accomplishing  of  it  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill 
G«daliah,  and  seize  the  government ;  and  Baalis  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites was  confederated  with  him  herein.  But  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kereah  having  got  notice  of  it,  he  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  went  to  Qedaliah  and  informed  him  of  it,  proposing  to  kill 
Ishmael,  and  thereby  deliver  him  from  the  mischief  that  was  intended 
against  him.  But  Qedaliah,  being  of  a  very  benign  disposition,  and  not 
easy  to  entertain  jealousies  of  any  one,  would  not  believe  this  of  Ish- 
mael, but  still  carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with  him ;  of  which 
IshmaeP  taking  the  advantage,  came  to  him  in  the  seventh  month, 
which  answers  to  our  September,  when  the  people  were  most  of  them 
scattered  abroad  from  him  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  land ;  and 
while  they  were  eating  and  drinking  together  at  an  entertainment, 
which  Qedaliah  had  in  a  very  friendly  manner  made  for  him  and  his 
men,  they  rose  upon  him  and  slew  him,  and  at  the  same  time  slew  also 
a  great  number  of  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans  whom  they  found  with  him 
in  Mizpah,  and  took  the  rest  captive.  And  the  next  day,  hearing  of 
eighty  men  who  were  going  on  a  religious  account  with  offerings  and 
incense  to  the  house  of  Qov  they  craftily  drew  them  into  Mizp^,  and 
there  slew  them  all,  excepting  ten  of  them,  who  offered  their  stores  for 
the  redemption  of  their  lives.  And  then  taking  with  them  all  the  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  the  daughters  of  king  Zedekiah,  they  departed 
thence  to  go  over  to  the  Ammonites.  But  Jonanan  the  son  of  Kereah, 
and  the  rest  of  the  captains,  hearing  of  this  wicked  fact,  immediately 
armed  as  many  of  the  people  as  they  could  get  together,  and  pursued 
after  Ishmael ;  and  having  overtaken  him  at  Qibeon,  retook  all  the 
captives ;  but  he  and  eight  of  his  men  escaped  to  the  Ammonites.  This 
murder  of  Qedaliah  happened  two  months  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  said  seventh  month,  and  on  the 
30th  day  of  the  month.     For  that  day  the  Jews  have  kept  as  a  fast  in 

»  Jer.  xl.  7— H.  •  Jet.  xl.  13—16.  •  Jer.  xli. 

♦  i.  e.  at  JeruMilrai;  for  though  the  temple  was  destroyed,  yet  the  people  thnt  were 
left  continued  to  offer  lacrificca  and  worship  there  on  the  place  where  it  stood,  as  long  as 
tbty  remained  in  the  land. 
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commemoration  of  this  calamity  ever  since ;  and  Zecbariali  ^  also  makes 
mention  of  it  as  observed  in  his  time,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the,^^ 
of  the  seventh  month;  and  they  had  reason  to  keep  a  fast  for  it,  for  it 
was  the  completion  of  their  ruin. 

Flight  of  Johandn^  Jeremiah^  Barueh,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people 
into  Egypt. — ^After  this  great  misfortune,  Johanan  *  the  son  of  Kereah 
and  the  people  that  were  lefb,  fearing  the  king  of  Babylon,  because  of 
the  murder  of  Q^daliah,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  the  land,  depart- 
ed from  Mizpah,  to  flee  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  came  to  Bethlehem 
in  their  way  thither  :  where  they  stopping  a  while,  consulted  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  (whom  they  had  carried  with  them)  about  their  intend- 
ed journey,  and  desired  him  to  inquire  of  Gt)d  in  their  behalf;  who, 
after  ten  days,  having  received  an  answer  from  God,  called  them  to- 
gether, and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  tarry  in  the  land  all  should 
go  well  with  them,  and  Gh>d  would  show  mercy  unto  them,  and  incline 
the  heart  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  favourable  unto  them.  But  if 
they  would  not  hearken  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  would,  notwith- 
standing his  word  now  delivered  to  the  contrary,  set  their  faces  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  then  the  sword  and  famine  should  follow 
close  after  them  thither,  and  they  should  be  all  there  destroyed.  But 
all  this  was  of  no  effect  with  them  :  for  their  hearts  being  violently 
bent  to  go  into  Egypt,  they  would  not  hearken  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  spoken  to  them  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  but  told  Jeremiah, 
that  the  answer  which  he  gave  them  was  not  from  God,  but  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Barueh  the  son  of  Neriah  for  their  hurt.  And 
therefore  Johanan  the  son  of  Kereah,  and  the  rest  of  the  captains  of 
the  forces,  took  all  the  remnant  of  Judah  that  were  returned  from  all 
nations  whither  they  had  been  driven,  again  to  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
all  the  persons  whom  Nebuzaradan  had  left  with  Gedaliah,  even  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  the  king's  daughters,  and  also  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  and  Barueh  the  son  of  Neriah,  and  went  into  Egypt,  and 
settled  in  that  country,  till  the  plag;ues  and  judgments  which  God  had 
threatened  them  with,  for  their  disobedience  to  his  word,  there  over- 
took them,  to  their  utter  destruction.  And  thus  ended  this  unfortunate 
year,  in  which  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  land  of  Judah  brought  in  a  manner  to  utter  desolation  for 
the  sins  thereof. 

^  2ech.  viii.  19.  *  Jer.  slii. 
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I.  BEIGN  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  B.  c.  606-563. 

Kings  of  Media — Astyages,  C94. 

Egypt — Pharaoh  Hophra  or  Apnea,  504,  Amasis,  569. 

Prophets — Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Baekiel,  and  Obacuah. 

JEzehieV s  further  prophecies  aaainst  Juddh  and  Hgypt,  587. — Is  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  one  escaping  irom  Jerusa- 
lem came  to  Ezekiel  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,*  and  told  him  of  the 
destrtiction  of  the  city ;  whereon  he  prophesied  desolation  to  the  rest 
of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  utter  destruction  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Jews  who  were  left  therein.  The  same  year  Ezekiel  prophesied  against 
Egypt,  and  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the  king  thereof,  that  God  would  hring 
against  him  Nehuchadnezzar,  king  of  Bahylon,  who  should  lay  the  land 
desolate  ;  and  that  he  and  all  his  armies  snould  be  brought  to  destruc- 
tion, and  perish,  like  as  other  nations  whom  God  had  cut  off  for  their 
iniquities ;  which  is  the  subject  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  his  pro- 
phecies. 

Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt, — The  Jews  which  went  into  Egypt,* 
having  settled  in  Migdol,  and  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country 
of  Pathros  (i.  e.  at  Magdolum  by  the  Bed  Sea,'  at  Daphne  near  Pelu- 
sium,  at  Memphis,  and  in  the  country  of  Thebais),  gave  themselves 
there  wholly  up  to  idolatry,*  worshipping  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
other  &lse  deities  of  the  land,  and  burning  incense  unto  them,  with- 
out having  any  more  regard  to  the  Lord  their  God.  Whereon  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  cried  aloud  against  this  impiety,^  unto  those  among 
whom  he  lived,  that  is,  those  who  had  settled  in  the  land  of  Pathros, 
or  Thebais.*  (For  this  being  the  farthest  from  JudsBa  of  all  the  places 
where  they  had  obtained  settlements  in  that  country,  they  had  carried 
him  thither,  the  better  to  take  from  him  all  opportunity  of  again  re- 
turning from  them.)  But  all  his  exhortations  were  of  no  other  effect  than 
to  draw  from  them  a  declaration,  that  they  would  worship  the  Lord  no 
more,  but  would  go  on  in  their  idolatry  'J  for  they  tola  him,  that  it 
had  been  best  with  them  when  they  practised  it  in  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;  that  it  was  since  their  leaving  ot  it  off  that  all  their  calamities  had 
happened  unto  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  no  more  hearken 
unto  anything  that  he  should  deliver  unto  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Whereon  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  the  prophet,®- de- 
nouncing utter  destruction  unto  them  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine ; 
that  thereby  all  of  them,  that  is,  all  the  men  of  Judah  then  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  should  be  consumed,  excepting  only  some  few  who  should  make 
their  escape  into  the  land  of  Judah.  And  for  a  sign  hereof,  it  was 
foretold  unto  them  by  the  same  prophet*  that  Pharaoh  Hophra,  king 

^  Eaek.  xxxiii.  ai — 29.       *  Jer.  xliv.  i.        '  Vide  Boch.  Phal.  part  i.  lib.  4, 0.  27. 

*  Jer.  xliT.  8,  15—19.  *  Jer.  xliv.  r — 15.  •  Jer.  xIit.  15. 

*  Jer.  xliT.  16—19.  •  Jer.  xliT.  26—30. 
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of  Egjpt,  in  whom  they  trusted,  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  who  sought  his  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  Zedekiah  was  given 
into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  that  sought  his  life ;  that  so,  when 
this  should  be  brought  to  pass  in  their  eyes,  they  might  be  assured 
thereby,  that  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  against  them 
should  certainly  be  fulfilled  upon  them ;  as  accordingly  they  were  about 
eighteen  years  afterwards. 

Last  mention  of  Jeremiah, — Afler  this  there  is  no  more  mention  of 
Jeremiah.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  died  in  Egypt  soon  after,  he  being 
then  much  advanced  in  years  (for  he  had  now  prophesied  forty-one 
years  from  the  thirteenth  of  Josiah),  and  also  much  broken  (as  we 
may  well  suppose)  by  the  calamities  which  happened  to  himself  and 
his  country.  Tertulhan,  Epiphanius,  Dorotheus,  Jerome,  and  Zonaras 
tell  us,  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for  preaching  against 
their  idolatry.  And  of  this  some  interpret  St.  Paul's  tKibdv^naav 
(i.  e.  they  were  stoned),  Heb.  xi.  37.  But  others  say,  that  he  was  put  * 
to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophra,  because  of  his  prophecy  against  him* 
But  these  seem  to  be  traditions,  founded  rather  on  conjecture  than  on 
any  certain  account  of  the  matter. 

Nebuchadnezzar  sets  up  the  golden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura. — 
Nebuchadnezzar,  being  returned  to  Babylon  after  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ish war,  and  the  full  settling  of  his  affairs  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  did, 
out  of  the  spoils  which  he  ha4  taken  in  that  expedition,  make  that 
golden  image  to  the  honour  of  Bel  his  god,^  which  he  did  set  up  and 
dedicate  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Dura ;  the  history  of  which  is  at  hu-ge 
related  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel.  But  how  Daniel  escaped  the 
fiery  furnace,  which  his  three  friends  on  that  occasion  were  condemned 
unto,  is  made  a  matter  of  inquiry  by  some.  That  he  did  not  fall  dovrn 
and  worship  the  idol  is  most  certain ;  it  absolutely  disagreeing  with 
the  character  of  that  holy  religious  man,  to  make  himself  guilty  of  so 
high  an  offence  against  God  as  such  a  compliance  would  have  amounted 
unto :  either  therefore  he  was  absent,  or  else,  if  present,  was  not  ac- 
cused. The  latter  seems  most  probable :  for  Nebuchadnezzar  having 
summoned  all  his  princes,  counsellors,  governors,  captains,  and  all  other 
his  officers  and  ministers,  to  be  present  and  assisting  at  the  solem- 
nity of  this  dedication,  it  is  not  likely  that  Daniel,  who  was  one  of  the 
chiefest  of  them,  should  be  allowed  to  be  absent.  That  he  was  present^ 
therefore,  seems  most  probable :  but  his  enemies  thought  it  fittest  not 
to  begin  with  him,  because  of  the  great  authority  he  had  with  the 
king ;  but  rather  to  fall  first  on  his  three  friends,  and  thereby  pave  the 
way  for  their  more  successful  reaching  of  him  after  it.  But  what  was 
in  the  interim  miraculously  done  in  their  case  quashed  all  further  ac- 
cusation about  this  matter ;  and  for  that  reason  it  was  that  Daniel  is 
not  at  all  spoken  of  in  it. 

Besieges  Tyre^  586. — Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign,  according  to  the  Jewish  account,  which  was  the  nineteenth 
according  to  the  Babylonish  account,  and  the  second  from  the  destruc- 

^  *  In  the  Greek  Tfinion  of  Daniel,  chap.  iit.  r,  this  m  said  to  have  1»een  done  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Nehuchadneaiar.  Bnt  this  it  not  in  the  original  text ;  for  in  that  no 
year  at  all  it  mentioned ;  and  therefore  it  \m  mott  prohahle  it  crept  into  it  from  tome 
marginal  comment,  for  which,  I  doubt  not,  there  was  tome  rery  good  authority.  For  it 
conld  in  no  year  of  that  king's  reign  (all  more  l^ly;  and  thererore  according  hereto  I 
have  here  placed  it. 
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tion  of  Jerusiilem,  came  again  Into  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  Tjre,^ 
Ithobai  being  then  king  of  that  city ;  which  found  him  Imrd  work  for 
thirteen  years  together,  it  being  so  long  before  he  could  make  himself 
master  of  the  place.  For  it  was  a  strong  and  wealthy  city,  which  had 
never  as  yet  submitted  to  any  forei^  empire ;  and  was  of  ereat  fame 
in  those  days  for  its  traffic  and  merchandise,^  whereby  scTenu  of  its  in- 
habitants  nad  made  themselves  as  great  as  princes  in  riches  and  splen- 
dour.' It  was  built  by  the  Zidonians,^  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem :  for  Zidon 
being  then  conquered  and  taken  by  the  Philistines  of  Askalon,*^  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  escaping  thence  in  their  ships,  built  Tyre ;  aod  there- 
fore it  was  called  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  the  daughter  of  Zidon  :^  but 
it  soon  outgrew  its  mother  in  largeness,  riches,  and  power,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  withstand  for  so  many  years  the  power  of  this 
mighty  king,  to  whom  all  the  East  had  then  submitted. 

Nehuzaradan  invadet  Judah,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Oedaliah,  584. — 
While  Nebuchadnezzar  lay  at  this  siege,  Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of 
his  guards,  being  sent  out  by  him  with  part  of  his  army,  invaded  the 
land  of  Israel,  to  take  revenge,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  for  the  deat.h  of 
Gedaliah,  there  being  no  other  reason  why  he  should  fall  on  the  poor 
remains  of  those  miserable  people,  whom  he  himself  had  left  and  set- 
tled there.  In  which  expedition  Nebuzaradan,^  seizing  upon  all  of  the 
race  of  Israel  that  he  could  meet  with  in  the  land,  made  them  all  cap- 
tives, and  sent  them  to  Babylon.  But  they  all  amounted  to  no  more 
than  seven  hundred  and  forty«five  pbrsons,  the  rest  having  tfi,  fled  into 
Egypt,  as  hath  been  before  related. 

Desolation  of  the  land  completed,  and  prophecy  fulfilled, — By  this 
last  captivity  was  fully  completed  the  desolation  of  the  land,  no  more 
of  its  former  inhabitants  being  now  left  therein.  And  hereby  were 
also  completed  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other 
prophets  relating  hereto ;  and  particularly  that  of  Ezekiel,*  wherein 
Qod*s  forbearance  of  the  house  of  Israel  is  limited  to  three  hundred 
and  ninety  days,  and  his  forbearance  of  the  house  of  Judah  to  forty 
days.  For  taking  the  days  for  years,  according  to  the  prophetic  style 
of  Scripture,  from  the  apostasy  of  Jeroboam  to  the  time  of  this  lost 
captivity  there  will  be  just  three  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  and  so 
long  God  bore  the  idolatry  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  from  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,"  when  the  house  of  Judah  entered  into 
covenant  with  God  to  walk  wholly  in  his  ways,  to  the  same  time,  will 
be  just  forty  years ;  and  so  long  God  bore  their  walking  contrary  to 
that  covenant.  But  now  the  stated  time  of  his  forb^irance  in  re- 
spect of  both  J)eing  fully  completed,  he  completed  also  the  desolation 
of  both  in  this  last  captivity,  in  which  both  had  an  equal  share,  part  of 
them  who  were  now  carried  away  being  of  the  house  of  Judah,  and 
part  of  the  house  of  Israel.  There  are  others  who  end  both  the  com- 
putations at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  and  to  make  their  hypo- 
thesis good,  they  begin  the  forty  years  of  God*s  forbearance  of  the 
house  of  Judah  from  the  mission  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  preach 

'  JcMephus  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  11,  et  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i. 

'  EzeK.  xxn.  and  xxvii.  '  Isa.  xxiii.  8.  *  Josepbns  Ant.  lib.  8,  e.  2. 

*  Juttin.  lib.  18,  c  3.  *  Isa.  xxiii.  la.  ^  Jer.  lii.  30. 

•  Exck.  ir.  1—8.  •  a  Chron.  xxxir.  29 — 31. 
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repentance  unto  them,  that  is,  from  the  thirteenth  of  Josiah,'  when  he 
was  first  called  to  this  office ;  from  which  time  to  the  last  year  of 
Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  were  exactly  forty  years. 
And  as  to  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  years'  forbearance  of  the  bouse 
of  Israel,  according  as  they  compute  the  time  from  Jeroboam's  apos- 
tasy,  they  make  this  period  to  fall  exactly  right  also ;  that  is,  to  con- 
tain just  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  m>m  that  time  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  But  this  period  relating  purely  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  as  contradistinct  from  the  house  of  Judah  in  this  prophecy,  it 
cannot  be  well  interpreted  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  the  house  of  Israel  had  no  concern ;  for  Jerusalem  was  not 
within  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  within  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
which  it  was  the  metropolis ;  and  therefore  the  latter  only,  and  not  the 
former,  had  their,  punishment  in  it.  But  this  last  equally  affecfced  both ; 
and  therefore  here  may  well  be  ended  the  reckoning  which  belonged 
to  both.  As  to  the  computing  of  the  forty  years  of  God's  forbearance 
of  the  house  of  Judah  from  the  mission  01  Jeremiah  to  preach  repent- 
ance unto  them,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  from  thence  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  the  number  of  years  falls  exactly  right ;  and 
therefore,  since  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  God's  forbear- 
ance of  the  old  world  is  reckoned  from  the  like  mission  of  Noah  to 
preach  repentance  unto  them,^  I  should  be  inclined  to  come  into  this 
opinion,  and  reckon  the  forty  years  of  this  forbearance  of  Judah  by  the 
forty  years  of  Jeremiah's  like  preaching  of  repentance  unto  them  :  but 
it  cannot  be  conceived  why  Ezekiel  should  reckon  the  time  of  his  mis- 
sion by  an  era  from  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (for  the  thirtieth 
year,  on  which  he  saith  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  is  tier- 
tainly  to  be  reckoned  from  thence),  unless  it  oe  with  respect  to  the 
forty  years  of  God's  forbearance  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  his  own  pro- 
phecies. 

Execution  of  God's  judgments  against  the  Ammonites^  Philistines, 
Moabites,  JEdomites,  and  Ziaonians, — After  this,  Nebuzaradan  marched 
against  the  Ammonites ; '  and  having  destroyed  Eabbah,  their  royal 
city,  and  by  fire  and  sword  made  great  desolation  in  that  country,  he 
carried  their  king,  and  their  princes,  and  most  of  the  chief  of  the  land, 
into  captivity  ;  and  this  was  done  by  way  of  just  revenge  for  the  part 
which  they  had  in  the  murder  of  Gredaliah,  the  king  of  Babylon's  g^o- 
vemor  in  the  land  of  Israel.  And  during  this  siege  of  Tyre,  the  other 
neighbouring  nations,  that  is,  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Edom- 
ites,  and  the  Zidonians,  seem  also  to  have  been  harassed  and  broken 
by  the  excursions  of  the  Babylonians,  and  to  have  had  all  those  judg- 
ments executed  upon  them,  which  we  find  in  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah^ and  Ezekiel  ^  to  have  been  denounced  against  them. 

JEgwtian  history  :  revolt  of  the  army  against  Pharaoh  Hophra  and 
establishment  of  Amasis  on  the  throne,  <j^. — In  the  fourteenth  year 
afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  were  revealed  unto  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
all  those  visions  and  prophecies  concerning  the  future  state  of  the 
church  of  God,  which  we  have  from  the  fortieth  chapter  of  his  pro- 

*  Jer.  i.  2.  ■  Gen.  ri.  3. 

'  Jer.  xlix,  i— 6;  Esek.  xxv.  x — 7  ;  AmM  i.  14,  15.  '  Jcr.  xxvii.— xxix. 

*  £xek.  XX?. 
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phecies  to  the  end  of  that  book.  This  same  year,  the  judgments 
which  God  had  denounced  hj  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  against  Pha- 
raoh Hophra,  or  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  began  to  operate  against  him. 
For  the  Cyrenians,'  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  that  had  settled  in  Africa, 
having  taken  from  the  Libyans  (a  neighbouring  nation  lying  between 
them  and  the  E^^rptians,  and  bordering  upon  both)  a  great  part  of 
their  land,  and  divided  it  among  themselves,  the  Libyans  made  a  sur- 
render both  of  themselves  and  their  country  into  the  hands  of  Apnes, 
to  obtain  his  protection.  Hereon  Apries  sent  a  great  arm^  into  Libya 
to  wage  war  against  the  Cyrenians  ;  which,  having  the  misfortune  to 
be  beaten  and  overthrown  in  battle,  were  almost  all  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed, so  that  very  few  of  them  escaped  the  carnage,  and  returned 
again  into  Egypt:  whereon  the  Egyptians,  entertaining  an  opinion 
that  this  army  was  sent  by  Apries  into  Libya  of  purpose  to  be  de- 
stroyed, that  he  might,  when  rid  of  them,  vinth  the  more  ease  and  se- 
curity govern  the  rest,  became  so  incensed  against  him,  that  a  great 
many  of  them,  embodying  together,  revolted  £om  him.  Apries,  hear- 
ing  of  this,  sent  Amasis,  an  officer  of  his  court,  to  appease  them,  and 
reduce  them  again  to  their  duty.  But  while  he  was  speakine  to  them, 
they  put  on  his  head  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  declared  nim  their 
king ;  which  he  accepting  of,  stayed  among  them,  and  increased  the 
revolt.  At  which  Apries  being  much  incensed,  sent  Faterbemis,  an- 
other officer  of  his  court,  and  one  of  the  first  rank  among  his  followers, 
to  arrest  Amasis  and  bring  him  unto  him  ;  which  he  not  being  able  to 
effect,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  an  army  of  conspirators  as  he  found 
about  him,  was  on  his  return  very  cruelly  and  unworthily  treated  by 
Apries  :  for  out  of  anger  for  his  not  effecting  that  for  wnich  he  sent 
him,  though  he  had  no  power  to  accomplish  it,  he  outrageously  com- 
manded his  ears  and  his  nose  to  be  immediately  cut  off.  Which  wrong 
and  indignity  offered  to  a  person  of  his  character  and  worth,  so  in- 
censed the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  almost  all  joined  with  the 
conspirators  in  a  general  revolt  from  him.  Whereon  Apries  being 
forced  to  flee,  made  his  escape  into  the  Upper  E^rpt,  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia ;  where  he  maintained  mmself  tor  some  years,  while 
Amasis  held  all  the  rest. 

Ihfre  taken  hy  Nehuehadnexzar  after  a  thirteen  yeari  nege^  Oj. — 
But  while  this  was  doing  in  Egypt,  at  length,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  the  captivity  of  Johoiachin,^  which  was  the  fifteenth  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  made  himself  master  of  "Tyre, 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years'  continuance,'  and  utterly  destroyed  the 
place,  that  is,  the  city  which  was  on  the  continent ;  the  ruins  of  which 
were  afterwards  called  FalsB-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  But,  before  it  came 
to  this  extremity,  the  inhabitsmts  had  removed  most  of  their  effects 
into  an  island  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  and  there  built 
them  a  new  city.  And  therefore,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  that 
which  he  had  so  long  besieged,  he  found  little  there  wherewith  to  re- 
ward his  soldiers  in  the  spoil  of  the  place,  which  they  had  so  long 
laboured  to  take ;  and  therefore  wreaking  his  anger  upon  the  build- 
ings, and  the  few  inhabitants  who  were  left  in  them,  he  razed  the  whole 
town  to  the  ground,  and  slew  all  he  found  therein.    After  this  it  never 


*  Herodot.  lib.  2  et  4.    Diodoms  Siculus,  lib.  i,  pait  3. 

'  Eiek.  xxix.  17.  *  Josephua  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  11,  et 


oontn  Apionem,  lib.  i. 
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more  recovered  its  former  glory ;  but  the  citj  on  the  island  became  the 
Tyre  that  was  aft^erwards  so  uunous  bj  that  name :  the  other  on  the 
continent  never  rising  any  higher  than  to  become  a  vilkge  by  the 
name  of  Old  Tyre,  as  was  before  said.  That  it  was  this  Tyre  only  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged,  and  not  the  other  on  the  island,  appears 
from  the  description  of  the  siege  which  we  have  in  Ezekiel.  For 
thereby  we  find,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  a  fort  aeainst  the  place,' 
and  cast  up  a  mount  against  it,  and  erected  engines  of  battery  to  break 
down  its  walls,*  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  Tyre  on  the  island ;  for 
that  was  all  surrounded  by  the  sea.  And  that  he  also  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  that  city,  appears  likewise  from  the  writings  of  the 
same  prophet.'  But  that  the  city  on  the  island  then  escaped  this  fate 
is  manifest  from  the  Fhcsnician  histories ;  for  in  them,  afber  the  death 
of  Ithobal  (who  was  slain  in  the  conclusion  of  this  war),^  we  are  told 
that  Baal  succeeded  in  the  kingdom,^  and  reigned  ten  years ;  and  that 
after  him  succeeded  several  temporary  magistrates,  one  after  another, 
who,  by  the  name  of  judges,  had  the  government  of  the  place.  It 
is  most  probable,  that  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  and  destroyed 
the  old  town,  those  who  had  retired  into  the  island  came  to  terms,  and 
submitted  to  him ;  and  that  thereon  Baal  was  deputed  to  be  their  king 
under  him,  and  reigned  ten  years :  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  ten 
years  (which  happened  in  the  very  year  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
again  restored  after  his  distraction),  Baal  being  then  dead  or  deposed, 
the  government,  to  make  it  the  more  dependent  on  the  Babylonians, 
was  changed  into  that  of  temporary  magistrates ;  who,  instead  of  the 
name  of  Kings,  had  only  that  of  sunetes,  or  judges,  given  unto  them ; 
which  was  a  name  well  known  among  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  de- 
scended of  the  Tyrians,  for  so  their  chief  magistrates  were  called.®  It 
had  its  derivation  from  the  Hebrew  word  shophetim,  i.  e.  judges,  which 
was  the  very  name  whereby  the  chief  governors  of  Israel  were  called 
for  several  generations  before  they  had  kings.  And  under  this  sort  of 
government  the  Tyrians  seem  to  have  continued  for  several  years  after, 
till  they  were  restored  to  their  former  state  by  Darius  Hystaapis 
seventy  years  after ;  as  will,  in  its  proper  place,  be  hereafter  related. 

Beconciliation  of  the  chronology  of  the  Photnieian  annaU  with  thai 
of  the  Holy  Scripturet, — And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  ex- 
actly the  chronology  of  the  Phoenician  annals  agreeth  with  that  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ezekiel  placeth  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebu- 
chadiiezzar  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Johoiachin. 
For,  in  the  first  month,  and  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  year,  he  speaketh  (ch.  xxix.  17,  18,  Ac.)  of  that  city  as  newly 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  therefore  the  taking  of  it  must  have 
been  in  the  year  before,  that  is,  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  said  captivity. 
This  fell  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,^ 
according  to  the  Babylonish  account ;  from  which  year,  according  to 

*  Ezek.  XX vi.  8.  •  Ezck.  xxvi.  9.  •  Ezek.  xxvi.  4,  9—12. 

*  Esek.  xxTiil.  8 — 10.  •  ^  Joaephnt  contra  Apionem,  lib.  x. 

*  Liviiw,  lib.  28.  Sufetsi  eorum  qui  ttimmut  m<  pcentM  magUiratiu,  Tide  etiam 
ejusdem,  lib.  jp  et  34,  ubi  de  suifetibui  ut  de  summo  apud  Cartnagioienaes  magistratu 
mentio  fit. 

"*  For  ti^o  thirty-terentk  year  o 
the  forty-third)  year  of  the  reign 
the  twenty-eixth  year  of  the  tald 
nexaar. 
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Ptolemy's  Gaaon,  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon  will  be  the  thirty- 
sixth,  and  so,  according  to  the  Phoenician  annals,  will  it  be  exactly  the 
same.  Por,  according  to  them,^  after  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Baal  had  the  government  of  it  ten  years,  Ecnibal  two  months, 
Chelbes  ten  months,  Abbar  three  months,  Mitgonus  and  Gkrastratus 
six  years,  Balator  one  year,  Merball  four  years,  and  Hirom  twenty 
years ;  in  whose  fourteenth  year,  say  the  same  annals,  Cyrus  began  his 
empire.  And  putting  all  these  together,  the  fourteenth  of  Hirom  will 
be  exactly  the  thirty-sixth  year  from  the  thirty-second  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  was  the  twentj-sixth  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  the 
year,  according  to  Ezekiel,  in  which  Tyre  was  taken.  And  therefore 
It  doth  hereby  appear,  that  the  said  Phoenician  annals  place  the  taking  of 
Tyre  in  the  very  same  year  that  Ezekiel  doth :  for  the  twenty-sixth  year 
from  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  computed  downward,  in  which  Eze- 
kiel placeth  it,  and  the  thirty-sixth  year  from  the  fourteenth  of  Hirom 
computed  upward,  in  which  the  Phoenician  annals  place  it,  will  be  ex- 
actly the  same  year. 

Nehkehadnezxar  invades  Sgypi^  and  confirms  Amasis  on  the  throne. 
—-Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  having  served  so  long  beforo  Tyro, 
^'till  every  heotd  was  bald,  and  every  shoulder  peeled,* '*  through  the 
length  ana  hardship  of  the  war,  and  gotten  little  on  the  taking  of  the 
place  to  roward  him  and  his  army  for  their  service,  in  executing  the 
wrath  of  Gk>d  npon  the  place,  by  reason  that  the  Tvrians  had  saved  the 
best  of  their  effects  in  the  island,  Qod  did,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
promise  them  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  And  accordingly,  this  very  same 
year,  immediately  alter  this  siege  was  over,  Nebuchadnezzar,  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  intestine  divisions  which  wero  then  in  that  coun- 
try, by  reason  of  the  rovolt  of  Amasis,  marched  with  his  army  thither, 
and  overrunning  the  whole  land,  from  Migdol,'  or  Magdolum  (which 
is  at  the  first  entering  into  Egypt),  even  to  Syene  (which  is  at  the 
farthest  end  of  it  towa^  the  benders  of  Ethiopia),  he  made  a  miserable 
ravage  and  devastation  therein,^  slaying  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  reducing  a  great  part  of  the  country  to  such  a  desolation,  as  it  did 
not  recover  from  in  forty  years  after .^  After  this,  Nebuchadnezzar 
having  loaded  himself  and  his  army  with  the  rich  spoils  of  this  country, 
and  brought  it  all  in  subjection  to  him,  he  came  to  terms  with  Amasis ; 
and  having  confirmed  him  in  the  kingdom  as  his  deputy,  returned  to 
Babylon.  During  this  ravage  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  the  Babylon- 
ians, most  of  the  Jews,  who  had  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  6e- 
daliah,  fell  into  their  bands.  Many  of  them  they  slew  ;^  others  they 
carried  captive  with  them  to  Babylon.  The  few  that  escaped  saved 
themselves  by  fleeing  out  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  settlect  again  in 
their  own  land  at  the  end  of  the  captivity. 

Death  of  Pharaoh  Hophra,  or  Apriee,  570. — After  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  gone  out  of  Egypt,  Apries,  creeping  out  of  his  hiding-places,  got 

^  JoMphus  contra  Apionem,  Ub.  i.  *  Ezek.  xzix.  iS-^io,  zxx.  i — 19. 

*  Bsek.  zxx.  6.  Where  obaenre  tlut  paBsage  (from  the  tower  of  Syene)  in  the  Eng- 
liflh  translation  of  the  Bible  is  wrongly  translated.  For  the  Hebrew  word  M igdol,  which 
is  there  translated  tower,  is  the  name  of  the  city  MaRdolum,  which  was  at  the  entrance 
of  Kgypt  from  Palestine,  i.  e.  at  the  hither  end  of  Egypt;  whereas  Syene  was  at  the 
other  end,  upon  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  the  translation  ought  to  be  thus — from  Migdol 
to  Syene ;  that  is,  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other. 

*  Ezek.  xxix.  30 — 3a.  ^  Esck.  xxix.  13.  *  Jer.  xliT.  27,  28. 
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towards  tbe  sea-coasts,  most  likely  into  the  parts  of  Libya ;  and  there 
hiring  an  army  of  Carians,*  lonians,  and  other  foreigners,  marched 
against  Amasis,  and  gave  him  battle  near  the  city  01  Memphis ;  in 
which  being  vanquished,  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  carried  to  the  city 
of  Sais,  and  there  strangled  in  his  own  palace.  And  hereby  were  com- 
pleted all  the  prophecies  of  the  pronhets  Jeremiah'  and  Ezekiel,'  which 
they  had  foretold  both  concerning  nim  and  his  people ;  especially  that 
of  Jeremiah,  relating  to  his  death,  whereby  it  was  foreshown,  "  That 
God  would  give  Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his 
enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  sought  his  life,  as  he  gave 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  his  enemy, 
that  sought  hid  life.'*^  Which  was  exactly  fulfilled  on  his  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  by  Amasis  in  the  manner  as  I  have  said.  It  is 
remarked  of  him  by  Herodotus,^  that  he  was  of  that  pride  and  high 
conceit  of  himself,  as  to  vaunt,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  God 
himself  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom,  so  surely  he  thought  him- 
self established  in  it;  and  agreeably  hereto  is  it  that  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  charged  him  with  saying,  "  The  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made 
it."®  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  he  had  enjoyed  as  pros- 
perous a  fortune  as  most  of  his  predecessors,  having  had  many  suc- 
cesses against  the  Cypriots,'^  the  Zidonians,  the  Philistines,  and  other 
nations ;  but  after  he  took  on  himself,  Caligula-like,  to  be  thought  as 
a  god,  he  fell  from  his  former  state,  and  maae  that  miserable  exit  which 
I  have  related.  After  his  death  Amasis,^  without  any  further  opposi- 
tion, became  possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  held  it 
from  the  death  of  Apries  forty-four  years.  This  happened  in  the 
nineteenth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  same  nineteenth  year,  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  returned  from 
this  Egyptian  expedition  to  Babylon,  had  there  the  dream  of  the  won- 
derful great  tree,  and  the  cuttmg  down  thereof;  of  which,  and  the 
interpretation  of  it,  there  is  a  fuU  account  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Daniel. 

Nebuchadnezzar  proceeds  with  ihe  huUding  of  Babylon. — Nebuchad- 
nezzar, being  now  at  rest  from  all  his  wars,  and  in  full  peace  at  home, 
applied  himself  to  the  finishing  of  his  buildings  at  Babylon.  Semira- 
mis  is  said  by  some,^  and  Belus  bv  others,*^  to  have  first  founded  this 
city.  But  by  whomsoever  it  was  nrst  founded,  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
that  made  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  most  famous  works 
therein,"  were,  1st,  the  walls  of  the  citv ;  2ndly,  the  temple  of  Belus ; 
Srdly,  his  palace,  and  the  hanging-^araens  in  it;  4thly,  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  and,  isthly,  the  artificial  lake,  and  artificial  canals  made  for 
the  draining  of  that  river.  In  the  magnificence  and  expense  of  which 
works  he  much  exceeded  whatsoever  had  been  done  by  anv  king  before 
him.  And,  excepting  the  walls  of  China,  nothing  like  it  hath  been 
since  attempted,  whereby  any  one  else  can  be  equalled  to  him  herein. 

'  Herodotut,  lib.  a ;  Diodorus  Siculiift,  lib.  x,  part  2.  '  Chap  xllii. — xlv. 

*  Chap.  ixix. — xxxii.        *  Jcr.  xIIt.  30.        *  Herodotus,  bl).  2.        *  £zek.  xzix.  9. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  2.    Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  x,  port  2.    Jer.  xlyii.  i. 
'  Herodotus,  ibid.    Diodorus,  ibid. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  i.     Ctesias,  Justin,  lib.  i,  c.  2. 

^*  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  5,  c.  x.  Abydenus  ex  Mcgasthene  apud  Euseb.  Pracp.  ETang.  lib.  9. 
*^  Berosus  apud  Joseph.  Autiq.  lib.  10,  c.  1 1.     Abydenus  apud  Euseb.  Prap.  ETang. 
lib.  9. 
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DeacripHan  of  the  watts  and  totoers. — Eirst,  the  walls  were  eyerj 
way  prodmous :  for  they  were  in  thickness  eighty-seven  feet,  in  height 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  compass  four  hundred  and  eighty 
furlongs,  which  make  sixty  of  our  miles.'  This  is  Herodotus*s  account 
of  them,  who  was  himself  at  Babylon,  aad  is  the  ancientest  author 
that  hath  wrote  of  this  matter.  And  although  there  are  others  that 
differ  from  him  herein,  yet  the  most  that  agree  in  any  measures  of 
those  widls  give  us  the  same,  or  very  near  the  same,'  thafc  he  doth. 
Those  who  lav  the  height  of  them  at  fifty  cubits  speak  of  them  onl^  as 
they  were  aner  the  tmie  of  Darius  Hystaspis :  for  the  Babylonians 
having  revolted  from  him,  and  in  confidence  of  their  strong  waUs  stood 
out  against  him  in  a  long  siege,  after  he  had  taken  the  place,  to  prevent 
their  rebellion  for  the  future,  he  took  away  their  gates,  and  beat  down 
their  walls  to  the  height  last  mentioned ;  and  beyond  this  they  were 
never  after  raised.  These  walls  were  drawn  round  the  city  in  the  form 
of  an  exact  square,'  each  side  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
furlongs,  or  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  all  built  of  large  bricks,  ce- 
mented together  with  bitumen,^  a  glutinous  slime,  arising  out  of  the 
earth  in  that  country,  which  bindb  in  building  much  stronger  and 
firmer  than  lime,  and  soon  grows  much  harder  than  the  brick  or  stones 
themselves  which  it  cements  together.  These  walls  were  surrounded 
on  the  outside  with  a  vast  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  lined  with 
bricks  on  both  sides,  after  the  manner  of  a  scarp  or  coiuiterscarp,  and 
the  earth  which  was  dug  out  of  it  made  the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls 
were  built ;  and  therefore,  firom  the  vast  height  and  breadth  of  the  walls 
may  be  inferred  the  grea^ess  of  the  ditch.  In  every  side  of  this  great 
square  were  twenty-five  gates,  that  is,  a  hundred  in  all,  which  were  all 
made  of  solid  brass ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  when  God  promised  to  Cyrus 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  tells  him,  "  that  he  would  break  in  pieces 
before  him  the  gates  of  brass'*  (Isa.  xlv.  a).  Between  every  two  of 
these  gates  were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the  four  comers  of 
this  great  square,  and  three  between  each  of  these  comers  and  the  next 
gate  on  either  side ;  and  every  one  of  these  towers  was  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
wall  where  there  was  need  of  towers  :^  for  some  parts  of  them  lying 
against  morasses  always  full  of  water,  where  they  could  not  be  ap- 
proached by  an  enemv,  they  had  there  no  need  of  any  towers  at  all  for 
their  defence ;  and  therefore  in  them  there  were  none  built ;  for  the 
whole  number  of  them  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty ;  whereas,  had  the  same  uniform  order  been  observed  in  their  dis- 
position all  round,  there  must  have  been  many  more. 

The  itreeUf  s^uareSj  bridges,  population,  S[c. — From  the  twenty-five 
gates  in  each  side  of  this  great  square  went  twenty-five  streets  in 
straight  lines  to  the  gates,  which  were  directly  over  against  them  in 
the  other  side  opposite  to  it.  So  that  the  whole  number  of  the  streets 
were  fifty,  each  fifteen  miles  long,  whereof  twenty-five  went  one  way, 
and  twenty-five  the  other,  directly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.^ 

'  Herodotiu,  Ub.  i.  *  Plinius,  lib.  6,  0.  26.    Fhiloatntus,  lib.  i,  c.  18. 

'  Herod«ytiif ,  lib.  3. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  I.    Q.  Cnitim,  lib.  5,  e.  i.   Stimbo,  Ub.  16.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  2.  Arrianiu  do 
Bzpeditioae  Alexandfi,  lib.  7. 

*  Diodomt  SieuluB,  lib.  2. 

*  Herodotu,  lib.  1.    Maoh  acoordiog  to  thli  modd  hskh  WiUiaun  Penn  tha  quaker 
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And,  beades  theee,  thex«  were  also  four  half  streets,  wliich  were  built 
but  of  one  side,  as  having  the  wall  on  the  other.  These  went  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  city  next  the  walls,  and  were  each  of  them  two 
hundred  feet  broad,  the  rest  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.^  Bj 
these  streets  thus  crossing  each  other,  the  whole  city  was  cut  out 
into  six  hundred  and  seventj-six  s(][uares,  each  of  whicn  was  four  fur- 
longs and  a  half  on  every  side,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  com- 
pass. Bound  these  squares,  on  every  side,  towards  the  streets,  stood 
the  houses,  all  built  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  beautified  with  all 
manner  of  adornments  towards  the  streets.'  The  space  within,  in  the 
middle  of  each  square,  was  all  void  eround^  employed  for  yards,  gardens, 
and  other  such  uses.  A  branch  of  the  river  JSuphrates  did  run  quite 
cross  the  city,  entering  in  on  the  north  side,  and  ^oing  out  on  the 
south ;  over  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  cit]^,  was  a  bridge  of  a  furlong 
in  length,'  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  built  with  wonderful  art/  to 
supply  the  defect  of  a  foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was 
all  sandy.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  were  two  palaces,^  the  old 
palace  on  the  east  side,  and  the  new  palace  on  the  west  side  of  the 
liver ;  the  former  of  these  took  up  four  of  the  squares  above  mentioned,® 
and  the  other  nine  of  them  ;^  and  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  stood 
next  the  old  palace,  took  up  another  of  these  squares.  The  whole  city 
stood  on  a  large  flat  or  plain,^  in  a  very  fat  and  deep  soil.  That  part 
of  it  which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river'  was  the  old  city;  the 
other  on  the  west  side  was  added  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Both  together 
were  included  within  that  vast  square  I  have  mentioned.    The  pattern 

laid  out  the  ground  for  hit  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  PennsyWania ;  and  were  it  all  built 
according  to  that  design,  it  would  be  the  fiiirett  and  best  city  in  all  America,  and  not 
much  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world.  For  it  lieth  between  two  navigable  riTers, 
at  the  distance  oitwo  miles  from  their  confluence,  and  consists  of  thirty  streets,  ten  of  which 
being  drawn  from  river  to  river  are  two  miles  long,  and  the  twenty  others  being  drawn 
cross  the  said  ten,  and  cutting  them  at  riffht  angles,  are  a  mile  long.  In  the  midst  of 
the  whole  is  left  a  square  of  ten  acres,  and  m  the  middle  of  the  four  Quarters  of  the  town, 
into  which  it  is  equally  divided,  is  a  square  of  five  acres ;  which  Toia  places  are  designed 
for  the  building  churches,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  also  to  serve  for  the 
inhabitants  to  walk,  and  other  ways  divert  themselves  in  them,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Moorfields  do  in  London. — Above  two  thousand  houses  are  in  this  place  already  built, 
and  when  it  shall  be  wholly  built  according  to  the  plan  above-mentioned,  it  will  be  the 
glory  of  all  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  country  round  it  comes  to  be  thoroughly 
inhabited,  the  great  conveniencr  of  its  situation  for  trade,  by  reason  of  the  two  navigable 
rivers  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  great  river  Delaware,  into  which  both  fall  within  two 
miles  of  it,  will  mon  draw  people  enough  thither,  not  only  to  finish  the  scheme  which 
hath  been  laid  of  it  by  its  nrst  founder,  but  also  to  enlarge  it  by  such  additions  on  each 
side,  as  to  make  its  breadth  answer  its  length:  and  then,  barring  the  waUs  and  grea^ 
ness  of  Babylon,  it  will  imitate  it  in  all  things  else,  and  in  the  conveniency  of  its  situation 
fkr  exceed  it.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  as  a  comparing  of  a  small  thing  with  a  great. 
For  though  Philadelphia  were  built  and  inhabited  to  the  utmost  I  have  mentioneo,  that 
is,  to  the  full  extent  of  two  miles  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  length,  yet  fifty-six  of  such 
cities  might  stand  within  those  walls  that  encompused  Babylon. 

*■  7V0o^p20<An»,saithDiodonis,  that  is,  two  hundred  feet;  for  a  plethrum  contained  one 
hundred  feet. 

■  Herodotus,  lib.  i.    Philostratus,  lib.  i. 

'  8trabo  saidi,  that  the  river  which  passed  through  Babylon  was  a  ftirlong  broad  (lib. 
16) ;  but  DiodoruB  saitfa  (lib.  2)  that  the  bridge  was  Ato  furlongs  long :  if  so,  it  must  be 
much  longer  than  the  river  was  broad. 

*  Diodorus  8iculus,  lib.  a.  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  5,  c.  i.  Philostratus,  lib.  i,  6.  18.  Hero- 
dotus, lib.  I. 

*  Berosus  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  11.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  Diodoma  Sieuliii« 
lib.  2.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  5,  c.  i.  Phdostratus,  lib.  i,  c.  18. 

*  It  was  thirty  furlongs  in  compass.    Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  a. 
'  It  was  sixty  furlongs  in  compass.    Diodorus,  ibid. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  i. .  *  Diodonis  Siculus,  lib.  a*. 
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hereof  seemeth  to  hsve  been  taken  from  Nineveh,  that  having  been 
exactly  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs  round,  as  this  was.'  For 
Nebuchadneszar,  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  &ther,  destroyed  that 
old  roval  seat  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  resolved  to  make  this,  which  he 
intended  should  succeed  it  in  that  dignity,  altogether  as  large ;  only, 
whereas  Nineveh  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,'  he  made  Baby- 
lon in  that  of  an  exact  square :  which  figure  rendered  it  somewhat  the 
larger  of  the  two.  To  fill  this  great  and  hu*ge  dty  with  inhabitants,  was 
the  reason  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  out  of  Judiea  and  other  conquered 
countries,  carried  so  mat  a  number  of  captives  thither.  And  could  he 
have  made  it  as  populous  as  it  was  great,  there  was  no  country  in  all 
the  East  could,  Setter  than  that  in  which  it  stood,  have  maintained  so 
great  a  number  of  people,  as  must  then  have  been  in  it :  for  the  fertility 
of  this  nrovinoo  was  so  great,  that  it  yielded  to  the  Persian  kings, 
during  tneir  reign  over  Asia,'  half  as  much  as  did  all  that  large  empire 
besid^,  the  common  return  of  their  tillage  being  between  two  and 
three  hundredfold  every  cropv  But  it  never  happened  to  have  been 
fully  inhabited,^  it  not  having  had  time  enough  to  grow  up  thereto  ; 
for,  within  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
tojBl  seat  of  the  empire  was  removed  from  thence  to  Shushan  by 
Cvrus ;  which  did  put  an  end  to  the  growing  glory  of  Babylon ;  for 
after  that  it  never  more  flourishedi 

CbndUion  of  the  eity  in  the  Hme  of  Alexander  the  Oreat. — When 
Alexander  came  to  Babylon,  Curtius  tells  us,  no  more  than  ninety- 
furlongs  of  it  was  then  built ;  ^  which  can  no  otherwise  be  understood, 
than  of  so  much  in  length  ;  and  if  we  allow  the  breadth  to  be  as  much 
as  the  length  (which  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed),  it  will  follow, 
that  no  more  than  eight  thousand  one  hundred  square  furlongs  were 
then  built  upon ;  but  the  whole  space  within  the  walls  contained  four- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  square  furlongs ;  and  therefore  there  must 
have  been  six  thousand  three  hundred  square  furlongs  that  were  un- 
built, which  Curtius  tells  us  ^  were  ploughed  and  sown.  And,  besides 
this,  the  houses  were  not  contiguous,  but  all  buUt  with  a  void  space 
on  each  side  between  house  and  house.  And  the  same  historian  tells' 
us,  this  was  done  because  this  way  of  building  seemed  to  them  the 
safest.  His  words  are :  "  Ac  ne  totam  quidem  urbem  tectis  occupa- 
▼erunt,  per  nonaginta  stadia  habitatur ;  nee  omnia  continua  sunt,  credo 
quia  tutius  visum  est  pluribus  lods  spargi ;"  i.  e.  ''Neither  was  the 
whole  city  built  upon,  for  the  space  of  ninety  furlones  it  was  inhabited ; 
but  the  houses  were  not  contiguous,  because  they  thought  it  safest  to 
be  dispersed  in  many  places  (ustant  from  each  other."    Which  words 

!''  they  thought  it  suest ")  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  if  they  did  this 
or  the  better  securing  of  their  houses  from  fire,  as  some  interpret 
them,  but  chiefly  for  the  better  preserving  of  health.  For  hereby,  in 
cides  situated  in  such  hot  countries,  those  sufibcations  and  other  incon- 
veniences are  avoided,  which  must  necessarily  attend  such  as  there 
dwell  in  houses  closely  built  together.  For  which  reason  Delhi,  the 
capital  of  India^  and  several  other  cities  in  those  warmer  parts  of  the 

1  Diodorm  Sienlus,  lib.  a. 

'  Two  of  iti  tidefl  were  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  Airlongt  long,  and  the  other  but 
etffhtv  eech.    Diodome,  ibid. 
'  Herodotoi,  lib.  1.  *  Q.  Curtiue,  lib.  c,  c.  t. 
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world,  are  thus  built ;  the  usage  of  those  places  bein^,  that  such  a  stated 
space  of  ground  be  left  Toid  between  every  house  and  house  that  is  built 
in  them.  And  old  Borne  was  built  after  the  same  manner.  So  that, 
putting  all  this  together,  it  will  appear  that  Babjlon  was  so  large  a 
city  rather  in  scheme  than  in  reality.  Por,  according  to  this  account, 
it  must  be  by  much  the  larger  part  that  was  never  built ;  and  there- 
fore, in  this  respect,  it  must  give  place  to  Nineveh,  which  wss  as  many 
furlongs  in  circuit  as  the  other,  and  without  any  void  ground  in  it  that 
we  are  told  of.  And  the  number  of  its  infants  at  the  same  time,  which 
could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  which  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  were  a  hundred  and  twentv  thousand  in  the  time  of 
Jonah,  doth  sufficiently  prove  it  was  fuUy  innabited.  It  was  intended, 
indeed,  that  Babvlon  should  have  exceeded  it  in  eveirthing.  But 
Nebuchadnezzar  aid  not  live  long  enough,  nor  the  Babylonish  empire 
last  long  enough,  to  finish  the  scheme  that  was  first  drawn  of  it. 

Hie  temple  of  Beluif  or  tower  of  Bahel, — The  next  great  work  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  was  the  temple  of  Belus.'  But  that 
which  was  most  remarkable  in  it  was  none  of  his  work,  but  was  buili 
many  ages  bef<3re.  It  wss  a  wonderful  tower  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  it.  At  the  foimdation,  it  was  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each  side,' 
that  is,  half  a  mile  in  the  whole  compass,  and  consisted  of  eight  towers, 
one  built  above  over  the  other.  Some,  following  a  mistake  of  the  Latin 
version  of  Herodotus,  wherein  the  lowest  of  these  towers  is  said  to  be 
a  furlong  thick  and  a  furlong;  high,  will  have  each  of  these  towers  to 
have  been  a  furlong  high,  which  amounts  to  a  mile  in  the  whole.  But 
the  Greek  of  Herodotus,  which  is  the  authentic  text  of  that  author, 
saith  no  such  thing,  but  only  that  it  wss  a  furlong  long  and  a  furlong 
broad,  without  mentioning  anything  of  its  height  at  aU.  And  Strabo, 
in  his  description  of  it,  calling  it  a  pvramid,  because  of  its  decreasing 
or  benching-in  at  every  tower,  saith  of  the  whole,'  that  it  was  a  furlong 
high,  and  a  furlong  on  every  side.  To  reckon  every  tower  a  furlong, 
and  the  whole  a  mile  high,  would  shock  any  man's  belief,  were  the 
authority  of  both  these  authors  for  it,  much  more  when  there  is  none 
at  all.  Taking  it  only  as  it  is  described  by  Strabo,  it  was  prodigious 
enough ;  for,  according  to  his  dimensions  only,  without  adding  any- 
thing further,  it  was  one  of  the  wonderfullest  works  in  the  world, 
and  much  exceeding  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of  Egjrpt,  which  hath 
been  thought  to  excel  aU  other  works  in  the  world  besides.  For  al- 
though it  fell  short  of  that  pyramid  at  the  basis  ^  (where  that  was  a 
square  of  seven  hundred  feet  on  ever^  side,  and  this  but  of  six  hun- 
dred), yet  it  far  exceeded  it  in  the  height ;  the  perpendicular  measure 
of  the  said  pyramid  being  no  more  than  four  hun^d  and  eighty-one 
feet,  whereas  that  of  the  other  was  full  six  hundred ;  and  therefore  it 
was  higher  than  that  pvramid  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet,  which 
is  one  quarter  of  the  whole.  And  therefore,  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Bochartus  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  very  same  tower  which 
was  there  built  at  the  confusion  of  tongues.^  lor  it  was  prodigious 
enough  to  answer  the  Scriptures'  description  of  it ;  and  it  is  particularly 
attested  by  several  authors  to  have  been  all  built  of  bricks  and  bitu- 

^  Beronu  apud  Jowph.  Aotiq.  lib.  10,  c.  xi.  *  Herodotut,  lib.  i. 

'  Rtnbo,  lib.  16.  *  See  Mr.  Greayet'  Deicription  of  the  PyramidB,  p.  68,  69. 

*  Fholcjf.  part  x,  lib.  i,  e.  9. 
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men,'  as  the  Scriptures  tell  ub  the  tower  of  Bahel  was.  Herodotus 
saith,  that  the  going  up  to  it  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside  round  it ; 
from  whence  it  seems  most  likelj  that  the  whole  ascent  was  by  the 
benching-in,  drawn  in  a  sloping  line  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  eight 
times  round  it ;  and  that  this  made  the  appearance  of  eight  towers,  one 
above  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  nave  the  tower  of  Babel  com- 
monly described  in  pictures ;  saving  only,  that  whereas  that  is  usually 
pictured  round,  this  was  square.  For  such  a  benching-in,  drawn  in  a 
slope  eight  times  round  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  would  make  the  whole 
seem  on  everv  side  as  consisting  of  eight  towers,  and  the  upper  tower 
to  be  so  much  less  than  that  next  below  it,  as  the  breadth  of  the  bench- 
ing-in amounted  to.  These  eight  towers,  being  as  so  many  stories 
one  above  another,  were  each  of  them  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  in  them 
were  many  great  rooms  with  arched  roofs  simported  bv  pillars.  AH 
which  were  made  parts  of  the  temple,  after  the  tower  became  conse- 
crated to  that  idolatrous  use.  The  uppermost  story  of  all  was  that 
which  was  most  sacred,  and  where  then*  chiefest  devotions  were  per- 
formed. Over  the  whole,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  was  an  observatoiy, 
by  the  benefit  of  which  it  was  '  that  the  Babylonians  advanced  their 
skill  in  astronomy  beyond  all  other  nations,  and  came  to  so  early  a 
perfection  in  it,  as  is  related.  For  when  Alexander  took  Babylon, 
Calisthenes  the  philosopher,  who  accompanied  him  thither,  found  they 
had  astronomical  observations  for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three 
years  backward  from  that  time :  which  carrieth  up  the  account  as  high 
as  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  year  after  the  flood,  which  was  wiui- 
in  fifteen  years  after  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built.  For  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  which  followed  immediately  after  the  building  of  that 
tower,  happened  in  the  year  wherein  Peleg  was  bom,  which  was  one 
hundi^ed  and  one  years  after  the  flood,  and  fourteen  years  after  that 
these  observations  began.  This  account  Calisthenes  sent  from  Baby- 
lon into  Greece  to  his  master  Aristotle,  as  Simplicius,  from  the  author- 
ity of  Porphyry,  delivers  it  unto  us  in  his  second  book  De  CobIo. 

JSnlaraement  and  additions  hy  NehucJuidnezxar, — Till  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  temple  of  Belus  contained  no  more  than  this 
tower  only,  and  the  rooms  in  it  served  all  the  occasions  of  that  idola- 
trous worship.  But  he  enlarged  it,'  by  vast  buildings  erected  round 
it,  in  a  square  of  two  furlongs  on  every  side,^  and  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  more  than  the  square 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  ^  for  that  was  but  three  thousand  feet 
round ;  whereas  this  was,  according  to  this  account,  four  thousand  eight 
hundred.  And  on  the  outside  of  all  these  buildings  there  was  a  wall 
enclosing  the  whole,  which  may  be  supposed^  have  been  of  equal  extent 
with  the  square  in  which  it  stood,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  compass, 
in  which  were  several  gates  leading  into  the  temple,  all  of  solid  brass  ;^ 
and  the  brazen  sea,  the  brazen  pulars,  and  the  other  brazen  vessels, 
which  were  carried  to  Babylon  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  seem  to 

>  Strabo,  Ub.  16.   Herodotus,  lib.  i.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  2.   Arrian.  de  Ezpeditione  Alex- 
andri,  lib.  7. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  2,  p.  98.  '  Berosus  apnd  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  zi. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  i.  • 

*  For  it  was  a  soaare  of  fi^e  hundred  cubits  on  erery  side,  and  two  thousand  in  the 
whole,  i.  e.  three  tnousand  feet  See  Lightfoot's  Description  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Hezodot.  lib.  i. 
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haye  been  employed  to  the  maldng  of  them.  Eor  it  is  said,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar did  put  all  the  sacred  vessels,  which  he  carried  from  Jeru- 
salem, into  the  house  of  his  god  at  Babylon,'  that  is,  into  this  house  or 
temple  of  Bel ;  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  great  god  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Nimrod,  and  to 
have  been  called  3el  from  his  dominion,  and  Nimrod  from  his  rebel- 
lion: for  Bel,  or  Baal,  which  is  the  same  name,  signifieth  lord^  and 
Nimrod,  a  r^l,  in  the  Jewish  and  Chaldean  languages ;  the  former 
was  his  Babylonish  name,  by  reason  of  his  empire  in  that  place,  and 
the  latter  his  Scripture  name,  by  reason  of  his  rebellion,  in  revolting 
from  God  to  follow  his  own  wicked  designs. 

Subsequent  history  of  the  temple. — This  temple  stood  till  the  time 
of  Xerxes :  but  he,  on  his  return  from  his  Ghrecian  expedition,  demol- 
ished the  whole  of  it,'  and  laid  it  all  in  rubbish,  having  first  plundered 
it  of  all  its  immense  riches,  among  which  were  several  images  or  sta- 
tues of  massy  gold,  and  one  of  them  is  said  by  Diodorus  Siculus'  to 
have  been  forty  feet  high,  which  might  perchance  have  been  that  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  consecrated  in  the  plains  of  Dura.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
golden  image  is  said,  indeed,  in  Smpture,  to  have  been  sixty  cubits, 
1.  e.  ninety  feet  hi^h,  but  that  must  oe  understood  of  the  image  and 
pedestal  both  t(^ther :  for  that  image  being  said  to  have  been  but  six 
cubits  broad  or  thick,  it  is  impossible  that  the  image  could  have  been 
sixty  cubits  high ;  for  that  makes  its  height  to  be  ten  times  its  breadth 
or  thickness,  which  exceeds  all  the  proportions  of  a  man,  no  man's 
height  being  above  six  times  his  thickness,  measuring  the  slenderest 
man  living  at  his  waist.  But  where  the  breadth  of  this  image  was 
measured  is  not  said :  perchance  it  was  from  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  and 
then  the  proportion  oi  six  cubits'  breadth  will  bring  down  the  height 
exactly  to  the  measure  which  Diodorus  hath  mentioned :  for  the  usual 
height  of  a  man  being  four  and  a  half  of  his  breadth  between  the 
shoulders,  if  the  image  were  six  cubits  broad  between  the  shoulders,  it 
must,  according  to  this  proportion,  have  been  twenty-seven  cubits  hiffh, 
which  is  forty  feet  and  a  half.  Besides,  Diodorus^  tells  us,  that  this 
image  of  forty  feet  high  contained  one  thousand  Babylonish  talents  of 

fold,  which,  according  to  Pollux  (who,  in  his  Onomasticon,  reckons  a 
(abylonish  talent  to  contain  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas,  i.  e.  eight 
himdred  and  seventy-five  ounces),  amounts  to  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  our  money .^  But  if  we  advance  the  height  of  the  ptatue  to  ninety 
feet  without  the  pedestal,  it  will  increase  the  value  to  a  sum  incredi- 
ble ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  pedestal  also  into  the 
height  mentioned  by  Daniel.  Other  images  ana  sacred  utensils  were 
also  in  that  temple,  aU  of  sl^lid  gold.  Those  that  are  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  contain  five  thousand  and  thirty  talents,  which, 
with  the  one  thousand  talents  in  the  image  above  mentioned,  amount 
to  above  twenty-one  millions  of  our  money.  And  besides  this,  we  may 
well  suppose  the  value  of  as  much  more  in  treasure  and  utensils  not 
mentioned,  which  was  a  vast  sum.  But  it  was  the  collection  of  near 
two  thousand  years;  for  so  long  that  temple  had  stood.     All  this 

^  Dan.  L 1 ;  a  Chron.  xxxvi.  7. 

'  8frabo»  lib.  z6,  p.  738.    Heradot.  lib.  i.    Arrianns  do  Ezpeditioao  Alexaadri,  lib.  7. 

•  Lib.  a.  •  Ibid. 

*  Thifl  is  Moordinff  to  the  lowett  eomputetion,  Taliiing  an  Attie  drachm  at  no  more 
than  seTvn-pence  haln^ennj,  whereas  Dr.  Bernard  reckons  it  to  be  eight-pence  farthing, 
which  wottla  mount  t$e  mim  much  higher. 
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XOTzes  took  away  wBen  he  destrojed  it.  And  perchance  to  recruit 
himself  with  the  plander,  after  the  vast  expense  which  he  had  been  at 
in  his  Grecian  expedition,  was  that  which  chiefly  excited  him  to  the 
destruction  of  it,  what  other  reason  soever  might  be  pretended  for  it. 
Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  his  Indian  expedition,^  pur^ 
posed  again  to  have  rebuilt  it ;  and,  in  prder  hereto,  he  did  set  ten  thou* 
sand  men  on  work  to  rid  the  place  of  its  rubbish :  but  after  thev  had 
laboured  herein  two  months  Alexander  died,  before  they  had  perfected 
much  of  the  undertaking ;  and  this  did  put  an  end  to  all  further  pro* 
ceedings  in  that  design.  Had  he  lived,  and  made  that  city  the  seat  of 
his  empire,  as  it  was  supposed  he  would,'  the  glory  of  Babylon  would 
no  doubt  have  been  advanced  by  him  to  the  utmost  height  that  ever 
Nebuchadnezzar  intended  to  have  brought  it  to,  and  it  would  again 
have  been  the  queen  of  the  East. 

Hie  palaces  and  hanffinff'^ardens.^^'Next  this  temple,  on  the  same 
east  side  of  the  river,'  stood  the  old  palace  of  the  kmgs  of  Babylon, 
being  four  miles  in  compass.  Exactlv  over  against  it,-  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  stood  the  new  palace:'  and  tms  was  that  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar built.^  It  was  four  times  as  big  as  the  former,  as  being 
ei^ht  miles  in  compass.^  It  was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one 
within  another,  and  strongly  fortified,  according  to  the  way  of  those 
times.  But  what  was  most  wonderful  in  it  were  the  hanging-gardens, 
which  were  of  so  celebrated  a  name  among  the  Ghreeks.  They  con- 
tained a  square  of  four  plethra  (that  is,  of  four  hundred  feet)  on  every 
side,'  and  were  carried  up  aloft  into  the  air,  in  the  manner  of  several 
large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  highest  equalled  the  height 
of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace,  by 
stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  built 
upon  arches,  one  above  another,  and  strengthened  by  a  wall,  surround- 
ing it  on  every  side,  of  twenty-two  feet  m  thickness.  The  floors  of 
every  one  of  tnese  terraces  were  laid  in  the  same  manner,  which  was 
thus : — On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  first  laid  large  fiat  stones,  six- 
teen feet  long  and^four  broad,  and  over  them  was  a  layer  of  reed  mixed 
with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  over  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks, 
closely  cemented  together  by  plaster,  and  then  over  ail  were  laid  thick 
sheets  of  lead ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  lead  was  laid  the  mould  of  the  gar- 
den ;  and  all  this  floorage  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the 
mould  from  running  away  down  through  the  arches.  The  mould  or 
earth  laid  hereon  was  of  that  depth,  as  to  have  room  enough  for  the 
greatest  trees  to  take  rooting  in  it ;  and  such  were  planted  all  over  it 
in  every  terrace,  as  were  also  all  other  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  that 
were  proper  for  a  garden  of  pleasure.  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was 
an  aqueduct  or  engine,  whereby  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river, 
whicn  from  thence  water^  the  whole  garden.  Amyitis,  the  wife  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  bred  in  Media  (for  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Astyages,  the  king  of  that  country,  as  hath  been  before  related),  had 
been  much  taken  with  the  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  that  coun- 

J  ^  Stnbo,  lib.  |6.    Jowph.  oomtn  Aptonem,  lib.  i.    Arriantu  de  Expeditione  Alex- 
andri,  lib.  7. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  15,  p.  731.  •  0iocU>r.  Sic  lib.  1.    Phaostntiu,  lib.  i,  e.  18. 

*  B^roeui  apvd  Josepn.  lib.  10,  e.  11.  *  Diodor.  lib.  2.    Herodot  lib.  1. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2.    Strabo,  Ub.  16.    Q.  Curtias,  lib.  5,  c.  i. 
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try,  and  therefore  desired  to  have  something  like  it  at  Babylon ;  and  to 
gratify  her  herein  was  the  reason  of  erecting  this  monstrous  work  of 
vanity. 

CanaU  and  lake  for  regulating  the  veerfiow  of  the  Euphrates.'^  The 
other  works  attributed  to  him  by  Berosus  ^  and  Abydenus  *  were  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  artificial  canals,  and  artificial  lake,  which 
were  made  for  draming  of  it  in  the  times  of  the  overflows :  for  on  the 
coming  on  of  the  summer,'  the  sun  melting  the  snow  on  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  firom  thence  there  is  always  a  great  overflow  of  water 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  which,  running  into  the 
Euphrates,  makes  it  overflow  all  its  banks  during  that  season,  in  the 
same  manner  as  doth  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt ;  whereby  the  city  and 
country  of  Babylon  suflering  great  damage,  for  the  preventing  hereof,^ 
he  did,  a  great  way  up  the  stream,  cut  out  of  it,  on  the  east  side,  two 
artificial  canals,  thereby  to  drain  off  these  overflowings  into  the  Tigris, 
before  they  should  reach  Babylon.  The  farthest  of  uiese  was  the  cur- 
rent which  did  run  into  the  Tigris  near  Seleuda,^  and  the  other  that 
which,  takine  its  course  between  the  last  mentioned  and  Babylon,  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  same  river  over  against  Apamia ;  which  beins 
veij  large  and  navigable  for  great  vessels,  was  from  thence  called 
" Naharmalcha,'* ^  that  is,  in  the  Chaldean  lan^age,  ''the  Boval 
Biver.'*  This  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Gt)bans,^  or  Gbbrias,  who, 
being  the  governor  of  the  province,  had  the  overseeing  of  the  work 
committed  to  his  care,  ana  seemeth  to  have  been  the  same  who 
afterwards,  on  a  great  wrong  done  him,  revolted  from  the  Baby- 
lonians to  Cyrus,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  And  for  the  further 
securing  of  the  country,  Nebuchadnezzar  built  also  prodigious  banks 
of  brick  and  bitumen  on  each  side  of  the  river,*^  to  keep  it  within 
its  channel,  which  were  carried  along  from  the  head  of  the  said 
canals  down  to  the  city,'  and  some  way  below  it.  But  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  the  work  was  within  the  city  itself;  for  there,  on 
each  side  of  the  river,^®  he  built  from  the  bottom  of  it  a  great  wall 
for  its  bank,  of  brick  and  bitumen,  which  was  of  the  same  thick- 
ness with  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  over  against  every  street  that 
crossed  the  said  river,  he  made  on  each  side  a  brazen  gate  in  the  said 
wall,  and  stairs  leading  down  from  it  to  the  river,  fi^m  whence  the 
citizens  used  to  pass  by  boat  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  was  the 
only  passage  they  had  over  the  river,  till  the  bridge  was  built,  which  I 
have  above  mentioned.  The  gates  were  open  by  day,  but  always  shut 
by  ni^ht.  And  this  prodigious  work  was  carried  on,''  on  both  sides  of 
the  nver,  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs,  which  is 
twenty  miles  of  our  measure ;  and  therefore  must  have  been  begun  two 

^  Apad  Joiepli.  Antiq.  lib.  10,  0.  ir,  et  eontra  Apionem,  lib.  i. 
'  Apud  Eiuebium,  Pnep.  BTang.  lib.  9. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  16.  Plin.  lib.  5,  c.  26.  Arrlanus  de  Expeditione  Alezandri,  lib.  7.  Q. 
Curtiu*,  lib.  5,  c.  i. 

*  Abydeniu  apud  Euseb.  Pnep.  ETang.  lib.  9. 
»  Ptol.  Ub.  5,  0. 18.    Plin.  Ub.  5,  0.  26. 

*  Abydeniu  apnd  Enaeb.  Pnep.  Eyang.  lib.  9.  PtoL  lib.  5,  e.  18.  Plin.  lib.  6,  e.  26. 
PolybiuB,  lib.  5.  Ammianut  MareellinuB,  lib.  24.  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  747 ;  Iridorui 
Cbaraoenus  de  Stathmii  ParUucis. 

*  Plin.  lib.  6,  c.  26.  •  Abydenni  apnd  Euseb.  Pnep.  ETang.  lib.  9. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  &•  Berosus  apud  Joeephus  Antiq.  lib.  10,  e.  11. 
^^  Diod.  lib.  2,  p.  96. 
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miles  and  a  half  above  the  citj,  and  continued  down  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  it ;  for  through  the  citj  was  no  more  than  fifbeen  miles. 
While  these  banks  were  building,  the  river  was  turned  another  way : 
for  which  purpose,  to  the  west  of  Babylon,^  was  made  a  prodigious  ar- 
tificial lake,  wnich  was,  according  to  the  lowest  computation,'  forty  miles 
square,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  compass ;  and  in  depth  thirty- 
five  feet,  saith  Herodotus;  seventy*five,  saith  Megasthenes.  The 
former  seems  to  measure  from  the  surface  of  the  sides,  and  the  other 
from  the  top  of  the  banks  that  were  cast  up  upon  them.  And  into  this 
lake  was  the  whole  river  turned  by  an  artificial  canal  cut  from  Uie  west 
side  of  it,  till  all  the  said  work  was  finished,  and  then  it  was  returned 
again  into  its  own  former  channel.  But  that  the  said  river,  in  the 
time  of  its  increase,  might  not,  through  the  gates  above  mentioned, 
overflow  the  city,  this  iSke^  with  the  canal  lei^ing  thereto,  was  still 
preserved,  and  proved  the  beet  and  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent 
it ;  for  whenever  the  river  rose  to  such  an  height  as  to  endanger  this  over- 
flowing, it  always  discharged  itself^  by  this  canal,  into  the  kke,  through 
a  passage  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  it  the  head  of  the  said  canal,  made 
there  of  a  pitch  fit  for  this  purpose,  whereby  it  was  prevented  from 
ever  rising  any  higher  below  that  place.  And  the  water  received  into 
the  lake,  it  the  time  of  these  overnowings,  was  there  kept  all  the  year, 
as  in  a  common  reservatory,  for  the  benefit  of  the  countrv,  to  be  let 
out  by  sluices,  at  all  convenient  times,  for  the  watering  of  the  lands 
below  it.  So  it  equally  served  the  convenience  of  Babylon,  and  also 
the  convenience  of  that  part  of  the  province,  in  improving  their  lands, 
and  making  them  the  more  fertile  and  beneficial  to  them ;  though  at 
last  it  became  the  cause  of  ereat  mischief  to  both.  For  it  afforded  to 
Gyms  the  means  of  taking  the  city,  and  in  the  effecting  thereof,  became 
the  cause  of  drowning  a  great  piai  of  that  countrv,  which  was  never 
after  again  recovered ;  of  both  which  an  account  will  be  hereafter  given 
in  its  proper  place.  Berosus,  Megasthenes,  and  Abydenus,  attribute  all 
these  woras  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the 
bridge,  the  river  banks,  and  the  lake,  were  the  work  of  Nitocris,  his 
daughter-in-law.  Perchance  Nitocris  fimshed  what  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  left  unperfected  at  his  death,  and  this  procured  her,  with  that  his- 
torian, the  nonour  of  the  whole.  All  the  flat  whereon  Babylon  stood 
being,  by  reason  of  so  many  rivers  and  canals  running  through  it,  made 
in  many  places  marshy,  especially  near  the  said  rivers  and  canals,  this 
caused  it  to  abound  much  in  willows ;  and  therefore  it  is  called,  in 
Scripture,  the  valley  of  unllowa  (for  so  the  words,  Isa.  xv.  7,  which  we 
translate  the  brook  qftrillowi,  ought  to  be  rendered) :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  Jews  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  i,  2)  are  said,  when  they  were  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  to  have  hun^  their 
harps  upon  the  willows,  that  is,  because  of  the  abundance  oi  them 
which  grew  by  those  rivers.' 

^  Abydenus  apud  Bnseb.  Prsp.  Erang.  lib.  9.    Herod,  lib.  i.    Diod.  lib.  2.  p.  96. 

'  Aooording  to  Herodoti»i  this  lake  was  four  hundred  and  twenty  ftirlongs  square, 
i.  o.  fifW-two  miles  and  a  hsif  on  e^ery  side,  and  then  the  whole  compass  must  be  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles ;  but  acooxding  to  Megsathenes,  the  whole  compass  wsa  but  forty 
parasang«,  i.  e.  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  for  each  parasanga  contained  four  of  our 
miles. 

*  [A  description  of  the  modem  state  of  the  ruins  of  aadent  Babylon,  together  with  an 
attempt  to  identify  some  of  the  more  celebrated  structurei,  wiU  be  found  ftirther  on,  in 
the  fi>ot-not9  to  the  history  of  the  year  b.  0. 292.  Ed.] 
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Ndntekadnezxar^s  teven  yoort  <2f  fnadneit^  560.— At  the  end  of 
twelye  months  after  Nebuchiidnezzar*B  hist  dream,'  while  he  was  walk- 
ing in  his  palace  at  Babylon,  most  likelj  in  his  hangine-gardens,  and 
in  the  uppermost  terrace  of  them,  from  whence  he  mignt  have  a  full 
prospect  of  the  whole  cit^,  he,  proudly  boasting  of  his  great  works  done 
therein,  said,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majesty  ?"'  But,  while  the  words  were  yet  in  his  mouth,  there 
came  a  voice  to  him  from  heaven  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which  told  him, 
that  his  kingdom  was  departed  from  him,  and  that  he  should  be  driven 
from  the  society  of  men,  and  thenceforth  for  seven  years  have  his 
dwelling  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  there  to  live  like  them  in  a 
brutal  manner.  And  immediately  hereon,  his  senses  being  taken  from 
him,  he  fell  into  a  distracted  condition ;  and  continuing  so  for  seven 
years,  he  lived  abroad  in  the  fields,  eating  grass  like  the  oxen,  and 
taking  his  lodginss  on  the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  as  they  did,  till  his 
hair  was  mwn  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  nis  nails  like  birds'  daws. 
[b.  c.  $63^7] — But,  Bt  the  end  of  seven  years,  his  understanding  return- 
ing unto  him,  he  was  restored  again  to  his  kingdom,  and  his  former 
majesty  and  honour  reestablished  on  him.  And  hereon,  beine  made 
fully  sensible  of  the  almighty  power  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  that  it  is  he  only  that  doeth  all  thines  according  to  his  will,  both 
in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  oxthe  earth,  and  by 
his  everlasting  dominion  disposeth  of  all  things  at  his  good  pleasure,  he 
did,  by  a  pub&c  decree,  make  acknowledgment  hereof  through  all  the 
Babylonish  empire,  praising  his  almighty  power,  and  magmfying  his 
mer^,  in  his  late  restoration  shown  uipon  him. 

Jueath  ofNebuehadnezzoTj  56a. — ^After  this  he  lived  only  one  year,and 
died, having  reigned,according  tothe  Babylonish  account, fr^m  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  fort;^-three  years,  and  according  to  the  Jewish  account, 
fr^m  his  first  coming  with  an  army  into  Syria,  forty-five  years.  His 
death  happened  about  the  end  of  the  year,  a  little  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiacfain.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  had  reigned  in  the  East  for  many  ages 
before  him.  Megasthenes  prefers  him  for  his  valour  to  Hercules.*  But 
his  greatness,  riches,  and  power,  did  in  nothing  more  appear  than  in 
his  prodigious  works  at  Babylon  above  described,  which  tor  many  ages 
after  were  spoken  of  as  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He  is  said  at  his 
death  to  have  prophesied  of  the  coming  of  the  Persians,^  and  their 
bringing  of  the  Babylonians  in  subjection  to  them.  But  in  this  he 
spake  no  more  than  what  he  had  been  informed  of  by  Daniel  the  pro- 
phet, and  in  the  interpretation  of  his  dreams  been  assured  by  nim 
should  speedily  come  to  pass,  as  accordingly  it  did  within  twenty-three 
years  after. 

« 

^  Daniel  it.  "  Daniel  ir.  jx 

'  Abjdennt  apnd  Eiueb.  Pnep.  Brang.  lib.  9.   Joeephoi  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  1 1.    Strabo. 
lib.  15,  p.  687.  *  Abydenus  apna  Euieb.  Fnep.  Bvang.  lib.  9. 
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11.  BEIQNS  OF  EVILMERODACH,  b.  c.561:  NERIOLISS AB,  55 : 

LABOROSOA&CHOD,  556* 

Kingi  of  Media— A8tya^,C94f  Cyaxarvs  II.  or  Darius  the  Mode,  and  Cynii,  559, 
'-  RffTpt-— Asuuns,  C&, 

ihrophete— IHuiiel  and  EiakieL 

Beteoie  of  Jehnaehin^  $61.  —  On  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evilmerodach  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  Babylonish  empire ;'  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  the  throne,  he  released  Jehoiachin,  king 
of  Judah,  out  of  prison,  after  he  had  lain  there  near  thirtj-seyen  years, 
and  nromoted  him  to  great  honour  in  his  palace,  admitting  him  to  eat 
breaa  continuallj  at  his  table,  and  jjlacing  him  there  before  all  the 
other  kings  and  great  men  of  his  empire  that  came  to  him  to  Babylon ; 
and  also  made  him  a  daily  allowance  to  support  him,  with  an  equipage 
in  all  things  else  suitable  hereto.  Jerome  tells  us,'  from  an  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Evilmerodach,  having  had  the  govemment 
of  the  Babylonish  empire  during  his  father's  distraction,  aidministered 
it  so  ill,  that  as  soon  as  the  old  king  came  again  to  himself  he  put 
him  in  prison  for  it ;  and  that  the  ^lace  of  his  imprisonment  happen- 
ing to  be  the  same  where  Jehoiachin  had  long  lam,  he  there  entered 
•into  a  particular  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  him ;  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  kindness  which  he  afterwards  showed  him. 
And  since  the  old  historical  traditions  of  the  Jews  are  often  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament,'  if  this  were  such,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  disregard- 
ed ;  and  that  especially  since  the  mal-administrations,  which  Evilmero- 
dach  was  guilty  of  after  his  father's  death,  give  reason  enough  to  believe 
that  he  could  not  govern  without  them  before.  Por  he  proved  a  very 
profligate  and  vicious  prince,^  and  for  that  reason  was  called  EvUmero- 
dach,  that  ia,  foolish  Merodach ;  for  his  proper  name  was  only  Mero- 
dach.  But  whatsoever  was  the  inducing  reason,  this  favour  he  showed 
to  the  captive  prince  as  soon  as  his  father  was  dead, 

(Jonnexion  of  the  BdbylonUh  with  the  Jewiih  chronology. — ^The  last 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  was  thus  the  last  of  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity ;  and  this  shows  us  when  it  began,  and 
serves  to  the  connecting  of  the  chronolo^  of  the  Babylonish  and  Jewish 
history  in  all  other  particulars.  Por  which  reason  it  may  be  useful  to 
have  a  particular  state  of  this  matter,  which  I  take  to  have  been  as  foU 
loweth. — ^In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonish  account,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  year,^ 
that  is,  in  the  month  of  April,  according  to  our  year,  Jehoiachin  was 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  And  therefore  the  first  year  of  his  captivitv 
beginning  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadp 
nezzar,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  it  must  begin  in  the  same  month  oi 
April,  in  the  forty-third  ^ear  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  towards  the  end 
whereof  that  great  king  dying,  witl^he  beginning  of  the  next  year  be- 

^  2  Kingt  zzT.  27 ;  Jer.  lii  31.  Berosw  apud  JoMphnm  eontm  Apionem,  Ub.  i,  et 
Enieb.  Prap.  ETang.  lib.  9. 

'  Comment,  in  Esalam  xir.  10. 

"  By  8t  Btephen,  Acts  vii. ;  by  St  PanI,  Heb.  si.  35^37  •  avd  to  Timothy,  2nd  Ep. 
iii.  8 ;  and  by  St  Jnde,  9,  14,  15. 

*  Berptni  apvd  Jotephnm  contra  Apionem,  Ub.  1. 

*  2  Cbron.  xzzri  10 ;  for  there  it  is  nid  that  it  was  at  the  return  of  the  year. 
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released  from  his  captivity,  in  the  maimer  as  is  above  expressed,  about 
a  month  before  he  had  fiulv  completed  thirty-seven  yean  in  it. 

In  the  same  year,  whicn  was  the  first  of  Evilmerodach  at  Babylon,* 
CrcBsus  succeeded  Alyattes,  his  father,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and 
reigned  there  fourteen  years.  This  was  the  twenty-eighth  year  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  of  Judah. 

Death  of  Evilmerodach  and  aeeenion  of  Neri^lisnar,  559. — ^When 
Evilmerodach  had  reigned  two  years  at  Babylon,  his  lusts  and  his 
other  wickedness  made  him  so  intolerable,  that  at  length  even  his  own 
relations  conspired  against  him'  and  put  him  to  death,  and  Neriglissar, 
his  sister's  husband,^  who  was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against  him, 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Death  (f  Jehoiaehin :  Salathiel  Bucceeda  to  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Jews, — Since  it  is  said  that  Jehoiaehin  was  fed  by  Evilmerodach 
until  the  day  of  his  death,^  it  is  inferred  from  hence  that  he  did  not  out- 
live him,  but  that  he  either  died  a  little  before  him,  or  else,  as  a  favour- 
ite, was  slain  with  him.  The  last  seemeth  most  probable,  as  best  agree- 
ing with  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  concerning  nim ;  for  it  is  therein 
denounced  against  him,  that  he  should  not  prosper  in  his  days,^  which 
could  not  be  so  well  verified  of  him,  if  he  died  in  full  possession  of  all 
that  prosperity  which  Evilmerodach  advanced  him  unto.  On  the  death 
of  Jehoiaehin,  Salathiel  his  son  became  the  nominal  prince  of  the 
Jews  after  him.^  For  after  the  loss  of  the  authority  tney  still  kept 
up  the  title ;  and  for  a  great  many  ages  after,  in  the  parts  about  Baby- 
lon, there  was  always  one  of  the  house  of  David,  which,  by  the  name 
of  the  head  of  the  captivity^  was  acknowledged  and  honourea  as  a  prince 
among  that  people,  and  had  some  sort  of  jurisdiction,  as  fiir  as  it  was 
consistent  with  the  government  they  were  under,  always  invested  in 
him,  and  sometimes  a  ratification  was  obtained  of  it  from  the  princes 
that  reigned  in  that  country.  And  it  is  said,  this  pageantry  is  still 
kept  up  among  them  ;^  and  chiefly,  it  seems,  that  they  may  be  furn- 
ished from  hence  with  an  answer  to  give  the  Christians,  when  they 
urge  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  against  them.  For  whensoever,  from  that 
prophecy,  it  is  pressed  upon  them  that  the  Messiah  must  be  come, 
because  the  sceptre  is  now  departed  from  Judah,  and  there  is  no  more 
a  lawgiver  among  them  from  between  his  feet,  we  are  commonly  told 
of  this  head  of  the  captivity;  their  usual  answer  being,  that  the  sceptre 
is  still  preserved  among  them  in  the  head  of  the  captivity ;  and  that 
they  have  also  in  their  Nasi,'^  or  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim  (another 
pageantry  officer  of  theirs),  a  lawgiver  from  between  the  feet  of  Judah 

*  2  King!  xxT.  27 :  Jer.  liL  31.  •  •  Herodotni,  lib.  i. 

'  BeroauB  apud  Joeephum  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.    Megaithencfl  apud  Eiuebium 
Prap.  Erang.  lib.  9. 

*  Beroaua  apud  Jowpbrri  eontra  Apionem,  lib.   i.     Ptol.  in  Canone.    Joaeplma 
Antiq.  lib.  xo,  c.  X2.    Megaithenea  apna  Eusebinm  Pnep.  Evanff.  lib.  9. 

*  Jer.  Hi.  33.  •  Jer.  xxii.  30.  '2  Eadrai  t.  16. 

*  De  eo  Tide  Kotaa  Conitaatini  l*Empeieur  ad  Benj.  Itinerarium,  p.  loi,  &€. 

*  Vid.  Jacobi  Altingi  librum  Shilo,  Ub.  i,  c  3, 13,  14,  &c.  Et  Seldenum  de  Synedriis, 
lib.  2,  c.  7,  MO.  5. 

^  Vide  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,  p.  1399,  et  Seldenum  de  Synedriia,  lib.  2,  c.  6. 
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(that  IB,  of  his  seed),  still  remaining  in  Israel.  But  if  these  officers 
are  now  ceased  from  among  them,  as  some  of  them  will  acknowled|;e, 
then  this  answer  must  cease  also;  and  the  prophecy  returns  in  its 
f uU  force  upon  them ;  and  why  do  they  then  any  longer  resist  the 
power  of  it  r 

Med<hPernan  hiiUfry :  death  ofAjgtyagei,  and  aecesnon  of  Oyaxarei 
11,  to  the  civil  government,  and  Oyrue  to  the  military. — ^The  same  year 
that  Evilmerodach  wss  slain/  died  Astyages,'  king  of  Media,  and  after 
him  succeeded  Cyaxares  the  second,  his  son,  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  Cyrus,  his  grandson  hy  his  daughter  Mandana, 
in  the  military.'  Cvrus  at  this  time  was  forty  years  old,'  and  Cyaxares 
forty-one.^  And  uom  this  year  those  who  reckon  to  Cyrus  a  reign  of 
thirty  years  hegin  that  computation.  For  Neriglissar,  on  his  coming 
to  the  crown,  making  great  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Medes,^ 
Cyaxares  called  Cyrus  out  of  Persia  to  his  assistance,  and  on  his 
arrival  with  an  armv  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  Cyaxares  made  him 
general  of  the  Meaes  also,  and  sent  him  with  the  joint  forces  of  hoth 
nations  to  make  war  against  the  Babylonians.  And  from  this  time  he 
was  reckoned  by  aU  foreigners  as  king  over  both  these  nations ;  although, 
in  reality,  the  regal  power  was  solely  in  Cyaxares,  and  Cyrus  was  no 
more  than  generu  of  the  confederate  army  under  him.  But  after  lus 
death,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  as  he  did  his 
father  a  little  before  in  that  of  Persia,  which  with  the  countries  he 
had  conquered  made  up  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  and  first  monarch.  He  was  a  very  extraordinary  person  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  for  wisdom,  valour,  and  virtue,  and  of  a  name 
famous  in  holy  writ,  not  only  for  being  the  restorer  of  the  state  of 
Israel,^  but  especiallv  in  bein^  there  appointed  for  it  by  name  many 
years  before  he  was  bom,^  which  is  an  honour  therein  given  to  none, 
save  only  to  him  and  Josiah  king  of  Judah.* 

Aecounte  of  Herodotue  and  Xenophon  compared. — Cyrus  was  bom 
(as  hath  been  already  taken  notice  of)  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Jehoiachin  died.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  his  mother  was 
Mandana,  the  daughter  of  Astyaees,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  his  father 
Cambyses,  a  Peraian;  hut  whether  this  Cambyses  was  king  of  that 
country,  or  only  a  private  person,  is  not  agreed.  Herodotus,  and  those 
who  follow  him,  allow  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  private  noble- 
man of  the  family  of  Achiemenes,  one  of  the  ancientest  in  that 
country.  But  Xenophon's  account  makes  him  king  of  the  Persians,  but 
subject  to  the  Medes.  And  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  also  in 
most  things  else  concerning  this  great  prince,  the  relations  of  these 

^  <>nrop»dia,  lib.  i. 

*  f  Thii  relation  of  Media  to  Penia,  antecedently  to  the  reign  of  Cjnii,  leema  to  haTe  ap- 

froaehed  that  of  a  luierain  OTer  a  dependency,  analogons  p«rhape  to  that  of  the  home  of 
[apsburff  orer  the  old  Swiii  Cantons  before  the  time  of  TeU.  Cyms  was  unquestionably 
the  son  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Astyages,  and  of  some  member  of  tho  royal  family 
of  Achamenids,  not  considered  at  the  time  to  be  of  such  a  rank  as  to  aoquire  by  this 
marriage  any  predominant  weight.  See  Blakesley,  Excursus  on  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c  7a.  Ed] 

*  Cicero,  lib.  z,  De  Diyinatione,  dtcit  de  Cyro ;  Ad  Septuagetimum  penrenit  cum 
qnadrsginta  annos  natus  regnare  ocepisset 

*  For  he  was  sixty-two  when  he  began  to  reign  in  Babrlon,  alter  the  death  of  Bel- 
shassar»  Dan.  t.  li,  which  being  nine  years  before  Cyrus's  death  (who  lived  seventy 
years),  it  must  follow  that  Cyrus  was  then  sixty-one ;  and  therefore  when  he  wss  forty, 
Cyaxaroa  must  have  teen  forty-one.  *  £:yro|>Bdia,  lib.  i.  *  Bxra  i. 

*  Isa.  xUt.  a8,  and  xIt.  i.  *  i  Kings  ziii.  a. 
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two  historumfl  are  rery  much  different.  But  Herodotus^s  account 
of  him,  containing  narratives  which  are  much  more  strange  and  but* 
prising,  and  consequently  more  diverting  and  acceptahle  to  the  reader, 
most  haye  chosen  rather  to  follow  him  than  Xenopnon,  that  have  writ- 
ten after  their  times  of  this  matter.  Which  humour  was  much  for- 
warded b^  Plato,  in  his  giving  a  character  of  Xenophon's  History  of 
Cyrus ^  (m  which  he  was  abo  followed  by  Tully),  as  if  therein,'  under 
the  name  of  Gyrus,  he  rather  drew  a  description  of  what  a  worthy  and 
just  prince  ought  to  be,  than  gave  us  a  true  nistory  of  what  that  prince 
really  was.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Xenophon,  being  a  great 
commander  as  well  as  a  ereat  philosopher,  did  graft  many  of  his  maxima 
of  war  and  policy  into  rruvb  history,  and  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  this 
perchance  was  his  whole  design  in  writing  that  book.  But  it  doth  not 
follow  from  hence,  but  that  still  the  whote  foundation  and  ground-plot 
of  the  work  may  aU  be  true  history.  That  he  intended  it  for  sucn  is 
plain ;  and  that  it  was  so,  its  agreeableness  with  the  holy  writ  doth 
abundantly  verify.  And  the  true  reason  why  he  chose  the  life  of  Cyrus 
before  all  others,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  seemeth  to  be  no 
other)  but  that  he  found  tne  true  history  of  that  excellent  and  gallant 
prince  to  be,  above  all  others,  the  fittest  for  those  maxims  of  right 
policy  and  true  princely  virtue  to  correspond  with,  which  he  grafted 
upon  it.  And  therefore,  bating  the  military  and  political  reflections, 
the  descants,  discourses,  and  speeches,  interspersed  in  that  work,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  all  of  Xenophon's  addition,  the 
remaining  bare  matters  of  fact  I  take  to  have  been  related  by  that 
author  as  the  true  history  of  Cyrus.  And  thus  &r  I  think  him  to  have 
been  an  historian  of  mucn  better  credit  in  this  matter  than  Herodotus. 
Tor  Herodotus,  having  travelled  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  several 
other  countries,  in  order  to  the  writing  of  his  history,  did  as  travellers 
used  to  do,  that  is,  put  down  all  relations  upon  trust,  as  he  met  with 
them,  and  no  doubt  he  was  imposed  on  in  many  of  them.  But  Xeno- 
phon was  a  man  of  another  character,'  who  wrote  all  things  with  great 
judgment  and  due  consideration;  and  having  lived  in  the  court  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  a  descendant  of  the  Cyrus  whom  we  now  speak  of, 
had  opportunities  of  being  better  informed  of  what  he  wrote  of  this 
great  prince  than  HerodoUis  was ;  and  confining  himself  to  this  argu- 
ment only,  no  doubt  he  examined  all  matters  relating  to  it  more 
thoroughly,  and  save  a  more  accurate  and  exact  account  of  them,  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  other,  who  wrote  of  all  things  at  huge,  as 
they  came  in  his  way.  And  for  these  reasons,  in  all  thi^  relating  to 
this  prince,  I  have  chosen  to  follow  Xenophon,  rather  than  any  of  those 
who  differ  from  him. 

Riitory  of  Oifrui  according  to  J^mophon.^^'FoT  the  first  twelve  years 
of  his  life^  Cyrus  lived  in  Persia  with  his  £Either,  and  was  there  educated 
after  the  Persian  manner,  in  hardship  and  toil,  and  all  such  exercises  as 
would  best  tend  to  fit  him  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  in  which  he  exceeded 
all  his  contemporaries.  But  here  it  must  be  taken  notice  o^  that  the 
name  of  Persia  did  then  extend  only  to  one  province  of  that  Iflffge  coun- 
try which  hath  been  sinoe  so  called ;  for  then  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Persians  could  number  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

^  De  LwflnM,  lib.  3.  >  £p«  t,  ad  Quintum  frmtndi. 

*  Diog.  Lftertiiu  in  Tito  Xenoplioiitii.  *  CyropncUA,  lib.  i. 
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men.'  But  afterwitrdB,  when  bj  the  wisdom  and  Talour  of  Cyrus  tbej 
had  obtained  the  empire  of  the  East,  the  name  of  Persia  became  en- 
larged with  their  fortunes ;  and  it  thenceforth  took  in  all  that  vast 
tract  which  is  extended,  east  and  west,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the 
Tigris,  and  north  and  south,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  ocean ;  and 
so  much  that  name  comprehends  even  to  this  day.  After  Cyrus  was 
twelve  years  old,  he  was  sent  for  into  Media  by  Astyages,  his  grand* 
fiither,  with  whom  he  continued  five  years :  and  there,  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper,  his  generous  behaviour,  and  his  constant  endeavour 
to  do  good  offices  with  his  grandfather  for  all  he  could,  he  did  so  win 
the  blurts  of  the  Modes  to  him,  and  gained  such  an  interest  among 
them,  as  did  afterwards  turn  very  much  to  his  advantage,  for  the  win** 
ning  of  that  empire  which  he  erected.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  Evilmerodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  being  abroad  on  a  hunting  expedition,  a  little  before  his  mar- 
riage, for  a  show  of  his  bravery  made  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of 
the  Modes,  which  drew  out  Astyages,  with  his  forces,  to  oppose  him.* 
On  which  occasion,  Cyrus,  accompanying  his  mndfather,  then  first 
entered  the  school  of  war ;  in  which  he  behavea  himself  so  well,  that 
the  victory  which  was  at  that  time  gained  over  the  Assyrians  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  valour.  The  next  year  after,  he  went  home  to  his 
father  into  Persia,  and  there  continued  till  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life ; 
at  which  time  he  was  called  forth  to  the  assistance  of  nis  uncle  Cyax- 
ares,  on  the  occasion  which  I  have  mentioned.  Hereon  he  marched 
out  of  Persia  with  his  army,  and  behaved  himself  so  wisely,  that  from 
this  small  beginning  in  twenty  years*  time  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  greatest  empire  that  had  ever  been  erected  in  the  East  to  that  time, 
and  establishea  it  with  such  wisdom,  that  upon  the  strength  of  this 
foundation  only  it  stood  above  two  hundred  years,  notwithstanding 
what  was  done  by  his  successors  (the  worst  .race  of  men  that  ever 
governed  an  empire)  through  all  that  time  to  overthrow  it. 

Ukreaiened  invasion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  hy  Oyrue,  558,  557.-— 
NerigUssar,  upon  intelligence  that  Cyrus  was  come  with  so  great  an 
army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Modes,  further  to  strengthen  himself 
agamst  them,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lydians,'  Phrygians,  Carians, 
Cappadodans,  Cilicians,  Paphlaeonians,  and  other  neighbouring  na« 
tions,  to  call  them  to  his  aid ;  and  by  representing  to  them  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power 
against  them,  for  the  common  good  of  Asia,  drew  them  into  confederacy 
with  him  for  the  ensuing  war.  Whereon,  in  b.  o.  50,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  subjection  to  the  Modes,  looking 
on  them  as  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  so  formidable  a  coiifederacy 
acainst  them,  thought  this  a  fit  time  for  the  recovering  of  his  liberty,  and 
therefore  refused  any  longer  to  pay  his  tribute,^  or  send  his  quota  of 
auxiliaries  for  the  war,  on  their  being  required  of  him ;  which  oeing  a 
matter  that  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Medes,  in  the 
example  it  might  give  to  other  dependent  states  to  do  the  same,  Cyrus 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  crush  this  revolt  with  the  utmost  expedition ; 

*  CjroiMBdia,  lib.  i. 

*  From  henoe  it  may  be  inferred,  that  ETilmerodaeh  was  not  die  son  of  Nebnchad- 
nenar  by  Amyitit,  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  but  by  aome  other  wife ;  it  not  being 
likely  that  the  grandfather  and  grandson  would  thus  engage  in  war  against  each  other. 

»  CynpiBdia,  Ub.  i.  •  Ibid.  Ub.  a.  ^ 
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and  therefore  marching  immediately  with  the  beet  of  his  horse,  and 
coYering  his  design  under  the  pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  entered 
Armenia '  before  there  was  any  intelligence  of  his  coming ;  and  having 
surprised  the  revolted  king,  took  him  and  all  his  family  prisoners ; 
and  after  this,  having  seised  the  hilla  toward  Chaldea,  and  planted 
good  forts  and  garrisons  on  them,  for  the  securing  of  the  country 
against  the  enemy  on  that  side,  he  came  to  new  terms  with  the  captive 
kmg ;  and  having  received  firom  him  the  tribute  and  the  auxiliaries 
which  he  demanded,  he  restored  him  again  to  his  kingdom,  and  returned 
'  to  the  rest  of  his  armv  in  Media.  This  happened  about  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Nerigussar,  and  the  thirty-second  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusa^m. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Neri^lisear,  556. — After  both  parties  had  now 
been  ior  three  years  together  forming  their  alliances,  and  making  their 
preparations  for  the  war,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Neriglissar,  the  con- 
federates on  both  sides  being  all  drawn  together,  both  armies  took  the 
field,  and  it  came  to  a  fierce  battle  between  them  ;*  in  which  Neriglissar 
being  slain,  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian  army  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  Cjtub 
had  the  victory.  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  after  the  death  of  Neriglissar, 
as  beinff  in  dignity  next  to  him,  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
vanquished  army,  and  made  as  good  a  retreat  with  it  as  he  could. 
But  the  next  day  following,  Cyrus,  pursuing  after  them,  overtook  them 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  put  them  to  an  absolute  rout,  taking  their  camp, 
and  dispossessing  them  of  all  their  baggaee ;  which  he  effected  chieij 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Hyrcanians,  who  nad  the  night  before  revolted 
to  him.  Hereon  Crcssus,  taking  his  flight  out  of  Assyria,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  into  his  own  country.  He,  being  aware  of  what  mi^ht 
happen,  had  the  night  before  sent  away  his  women  and  the  best  of  his 
baggage,  and  therefore  in  this  respect  escaped  much  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  confederates.  The  death  of  Nenglissar  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  Babylonians ;  for  he  was  a  very  brave  and  excellent  prince.'  The 
preparations  which  he  made  for  the  war  showed  his  wisdom,  and  his 
dying  in  it  his  valour.  And  there  was  nothing  else  wanting  in  him 
for  his  obtaining  of  better  success  in  it ;  and  therefore  that  he  had  it 
not  was  owing  to  nothing  else,  but  that  he  had  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
dominant fortune  of  Cyrus,  whom  God  had  designed  for  the  empire  of 
the  East,  and  therefore  nothing  was  to  withstand,  him. 

Labaroeoarehod  eucceeda  to  the  throne :  hie  wicked  and  cruel  reign,^^ 
Nothing  made  the  loss  of  Neriglissar  more  appear,  than  the  succeeding 
of  Laborosoarehod  his  son  in  the  kingdom  after  him ;  for  he  was  in 
everything  the  reverse  of  his  father,^  being  given  to  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  cruelty,  and  iniustice ;  to  which,  on  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  he  did  let  himself  loose  in  the  uteost  excess,  without  any 
manner  of  restraint  whatsoever,  as  if  the  regal  office  which  he  was  now 
advanced  to  were  for  nothing  else  but  to  give  him  a  privilege  of  doing 
vrithout  control  all  the  vile  and  flagitious  tiungs  that  he  pleased.  Two 
acts  of  his  tyrannical  violence  towards  two  of  his  principal  nobility, 
Gobrias  and  Ghidates,  are  particularly  mentioned.  The  only  son  of  the 
former  he  slew  at  a  hunting  to  which  he  had  invited  him,  tor  no  other 
reason  but  that  he  had  t^wn  his  dart  with  success  at  a  wild  beast 
when  he  himself  had  missed  it ;  and  the  other  he  caused  to  be  caa- 

>  Cyropttdia,  lib.  3.        •  Ibid.  Ub.  3  et  4.        *  Ibid.  lib.  4.        «  Ibid.  lib.  4  ftt  5. 
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trated,  only  becaiuse  one  of  his  coDcubines  had  commended  him  for  a 
handsome  man.  These  wrongs  done  those  two  noblemen  drove  them, 
with  the  provinces  which  they  governed,  into  a  revolt  to  Cyrus ;  and 
the  whole  state  of  the  Babylonish  empire  suffered  by  it.  For  Gyrus, 
encouraged  hereby,  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try,^ first  taking  possession  of  the  province  and  garrisoning  the  castles 
of  Gobrias,  and  afterwards  doing  the  same  in  the  province  and  castles 
of  Gadates.  The  Assyrian  king  was  before  him  in  the  latter  to  be  re- 
venged on  Gadates  for  his  revolt.  But  Cyrus  on  his  coming,  having 
put  him  to  the  rout,  and  slain  a  j;reat  number  of  his  men,  forced  him 
again  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  After  Cyrus  had  thus  spent  the  summer 
in  ravaging  the  whole  country,  uid  twice  sho^  himself  before  the 
walls  of  Babylon  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  battle,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  led  back  his  army  again  towards  Media ;  and  ending  the  campaign 
with  the  taking  of  three  fortresses  on  the  frontiers,  there  enterea  into 
winter  quarters,  and  sent  for  Cyaxares  to  come  thither  to  him,  that 
they  might  consult  together  about  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 
As  soon  as  Cyrus  was  retreated,  Laborosoarchod,  oeing  now  freed  from 
the  fear  of  the  enemy,  gave  himself  a  thorough  loose  to  all  the  flagitious 
inclinations  that  were  predominant  in  him ;  which  carried  him  into  so 
many  wicked  and  unjust  actions,  like  those  which  Gobrias  and  Gkulates 
had  suffered  from  him,  that  being  no  longer  tolerable,  his  own  people 
conspired  against  him  and  slew  him,^  after  he  had  reigned  only  nine 
months.  He  is  not  named  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy;  for  it  is  the 
method  of  that  Canon  to  ascribe  all  the  year  to  him  that  was  kin^  in 
the  beginning  of  it,  how  soon  soever  he  med  after,  and  not  to  re<^on 
the  reign  of  the  successor  but  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  ensuing ; 
and  therefore  if  any  king  reigned  in  the  interim,  and  did  not  live  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  his  name  was  not  put  into  the  Canon 
at  aU.  And  this  was  the  case  of  Laborosoarchod :  for  Neriglissar  his 
&ther  bein^  slain  in  battle  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  nine 
months  of  his  son's  reign  ended  before  the  next  year  began ;  and  there- 
fore the  whole  of  that  year  is  reckoned  to  the  last  of  Neriglissar,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  belonged  to  his  successor :  and  this  was  the 
reason  that  he  is  not  at  all  mentioned  in  that  Canon. 

III.  BEION  OF  BELSHAZZAR,  B.  c.  555—539. 

Kings  of  Media — Cyaxares  11.  and  Cyrus,  559. 

Bgy^t — Amasis,  C69. 

Prophets — JJoniel  and  Eseluel. 

ConJUeting  accounts  ofBelshazzar,  555. — ^After  Laborosoarchod  suc- 
ceeded Nabonadius,'  and  reigned  seventeen  years.  Berosus  calls  him 
Nabonnedus;^  Megasthenes,  Nabonnidochus ;  ^  Herodotus,  Labyne- 
tus;^  and  Joseph  us,  Naboandelus^  who,  he  saith,  is  the  same  with 
Belshazzar.  And  there  is  as  ^i^reat  a  difference  amon^  writers  what  he 
was,  as  well  as  what  he  was  called.  Some  will  have  him  to  be  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Nebuchadnezzar,®  and  others  no  way  at  all  related  to 

>  Cyropiedia,  lib.  6. 

*  Berosus  apud  Josephnm  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.    Megasthenes  apnd  Euseb.  Pnep. 
Erang  lib.  9.     Josephns  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  la. 

*  Canon  rtolemsci.  ^  Apud  Josephum  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i. 

*  Apnd  Euseb.  Pnpp.  Evang.  lib.  9.  *  Herodotus^  lib.  i. 

*  Antaq.  lib.  10,  c.  11.  ^  *  Joscphus,  ibid. 
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him.*  And  some  say  he  was  a  Babylonian,*  and  others  that  he  was  of 
the  seed  of  the  Meaee.'  And  of  those  who  allow  him  to  have  been  (tf 
the  roysl  familj  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  some  will  haye  it  that  he  was  his 
son,  and  others  that  he  was  his  grandson.  For  the  clearing  of  this 
matter,  these  following  particulars  are  to  be  taken  notice  of: — ^First, 
that  he  is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  haye  been  the  last  of  the  Babylonish 
kinf^s.  Secondly,  That  tneiefore  he  must  haye  been  the  same  who  in 
Scnpture  is  called  Belshazzar :  for  immediately  after  the  death  of  Bel« 
shazzar,  the  kingdom  was  giyen  to  the  Modes  and  Persians.  (Dan.  y. 
28,  30,  3 1.)  Thirdly,  Thai  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for 
he  is  called  his  son,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  be  his  father  in 
seyeral  places  of  the  same  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel ;  and,  in  the  Second 
Book  01  Chronicles  (chap,  xxxyi.  20)  it  is  said  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  children,  or  offspring,  reigneid  at  Babylon  till  the  kingdom  of 
Persia.  Fourtiily,  That  the  nations  of  the  last  were  to  serve  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  (chap,  xxvii.  7) ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  haye  had  a  son 
and  a  son's  son,  successors  to  him  in  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Fifthly, 
That  as  Eyilmerodach  was  his  son,  so  none  but  Belshazzsr,  of  all  the 
kings  that  reigned  after  him  at  Babylon,  could  be  his  son's  son ;  for 
Neriglissar  was  only  his  daughter's  husband,  and  Laborosoarchod  was 
the  son  of  Neriglissar ;  and,  therefore,  neither  of  them  was  either  son 
or  son's  son  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Sixthly,  That  this  last  king  of  Baby* 
Ion  is  said  by  Herodotus  ^  to  be  son  to  the  great  queen  Nitocris ;  and 
therefore  she  must  haye  been  the  wife  of  a  king  of  Babylon  to  make 
her  so ;  and  he  could  have  been  none  other  than  Evilmerodach :  for  by 
that  king  of  Babylon  only  could  she  have  a  son  that  was  son's  son  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  And  therefore,  putting  all  this  together,  it  appears 
that  this  Nabonadius,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  was  the  same  with  him 
that  in  Scripture  is  called  Belshazzar ;  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Evil- 
merodach, by  Nitocris  his  queen,  and  so  son's  son  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
And  that  whereas  he  is  called  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  there  called  his  father,  this 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  hree  sense,  wherein  any  ancestor  upward  is 
often  called  father,  and  any  descendant  downward  son,  according  to 
the  usual  style  of  Scripture. 

Begencu  of  Queen  Nitocris, — This  new  kinff  came  yoimg  to  the 
crown,  and  had  he  been  wholly  left  to  himself,  the  Babylonians  would 
have  gotten  but  little  by  the  change ;  for  he  hath  in  Xenophon  the 
character  of  an  impious  prince;^  and  it  sufficiently  appears,  by  what  is 
said  of  him  in  Daniel,  that  he  was  so.  But  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  understanding  and  a  masculine  spirit,^  came  in  to  their 
relief ;  for  while  her  son  followed  his  pleasures,  she  took  the  main  burden 
of  the  government  upon  her,  and  did  all  that  could  be  done  by  human 
wisdom  to  preserve  it.  But  God's  appointed  time  for  its  ML  approach- 
ing, it  was  Dcyond  the  power  of  any  wisdom  to  provent  it. 

Cuaxarea  iL  and  Cjfrue  resolve  on  besieging  tne  Bah/lonian  towns. — 
On  the  coming  of  Cyaxares  to  Cyrus's  camp,  and  consultation  thereon 

^  MegatthenM  apud  Biiaab.  Prap.  Eraag.  lib.  9. 
'  Bcrosus  apud  Joeephum  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i. 

*  Scaliger  in  notit  ma.  Frasmenta  Tetenim  Greconun  aelecto,  et  do  Emendatione  Tern- 
poram,  lib.  fi.  cap.  De  R«giDus  Babyloniii. 

*  HcTodotoft,  lib.  I.  *  dyropadia,  lib.  7.  *  HerodotuSi  lib.  i. 
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had  between  then  conoeming  the  future  carrying  on  of  the  war,^  it 
found  that  by  ravaging  and  plundering  the  countries  of  the  Babylonish 
empire  they  did  not  at  all  enlarge  their  own ;  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
solved to  alter  the  method  of  the  war  for  the  future,  and  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  besieging  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  taking  of  their 
towns ;  that  so  they  might  make  themselves  masters  of  the  country :  and 
in  this  sort  of  war  they  employed  themselves  for  the  next  seven  years. 

Freparationsqfl^toensforfartijyinff  Babylon, — ^In  the  mean  time 
Nitocns  ^  did  all  that  she  could  to  fortify  the  country  against  them, 
and  especially  the  citv  of  Babylon ;  and  therefore  did  set  herself  dili- 
gently to  perfect  all  the  works  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  unfinished 
there,  especially  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  within 
it.  By  this  last  she  fortified  the  city  as  much  against  the  river,  by  widls 
and  gates,  as  it  was  against  the  land ;  and  had  it  been  in  both  places 
equally  guarded,  it  coiud  never  have  been  taken.  And  moreover,  while 
the  river  was  turned  for  the  finishing  of  these  banks  and  walls,  she 
caused  a  wonderful  vaulfc  or  gallery  to  be  made  under  the  river,'  lead- 
ing across  it  from  the  old  palace  to  the  new,  twelve  feet  high,  and  fif- 
teen feet  wide ;  and  having  covered  it  over  with  a  strong  arch,  and  over 
that  with  a  layer  of  bitumen  six  feet  thick,  she  turned  the  river  again  over 
it ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  that  bitumen  to  petrify  when  water  comes 
over  it,  and  grow  as  hard  as  stone ;  and  thereby  the  vault  or  gallery 
under  ^'as  preserved  from  having  any  of  the  water  of  the  river  pierce 
through  into  it.  The  use  this  was  intended  for  was  to  preserve  a 
commiuiication  between  the  two  palaces,  whereof  one  stood  on  the  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  that  in  case  one  of 
them  were  distressed  (for  thev  were  both  fortresses  strongly  fortified), 
it  might  be  relieved  from  the  other ;  or,  in  case  either  were  taken, 
there  might  be  a  way  to  retreat  from  it  to  the  other.  But  all  these 
cautious  and  provisions  served  in  no  stead  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
surprise ;  because  in  that  hurry  and  confusion,  which  men  were  then 
in,  none  of  them  were  made  use  of. 

DanieTg  vtMion  of  ikefiur  monarchies,  and  vision  of  the  ram  and  he^ 
goat,  555. — ^In  the  first  year  of  this  king's  rei^,  which  was  the  thirty- 
fourth  aner  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Daniel  had  revealed  unto  him 
the  vision  of  the  four  monarchies,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
that  was  to  succeed  after  them ;  which  is  at  full  related  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Daniel.  In  the  third  year  of  king  Belshazzar,  Daniel  saw 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  whereby  were  signified  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  persecu- 
tion that  was  to  be  raised  against  the  Jews  h^  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Syria.  This  vision  is  at  full  related  in  |he  eighth  cnapter  of 
Daniel ;  and  it  is  there  said  that  it  was  revealed  unto  him  at  Shushan, 
in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  while  he  attended  there  as  a 
counsellor  and  minister  of  state  about  the  king's  business;  which 
shows  that  Shushan,  with  the  province  of  Elam,  of  which  it  was  the 
metropolis,  wa^  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  But  about 
three  years  after,  Abradates,  viceroy  or  prince  of  Shushan,  revolting 
to  Cvrus,  it  was  thenceforth  joined  to  the  empire  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians ;  and  the  Elmnites  came  up  with  the  Modes  to  besiege  Baby- 

*  CyTOMedia,  lib.  6.  *  Herodotus,  lib.  i. 

■  uerodotofl,  lib.  i.   Diod.  Sic.  lib.  2.    Fhilostratus,  lib.  i.  c.  iJB. 
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Ion,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xxi.  2),  and  Elam  was 
again  restored,  accordmg  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (chap.  xlix.  39), 
for  it  recovered  its  liberty  again  unaer  the  Persians,  which  it  had  been 
deprived  of  under  the  Babylonians. 

BeUKazzar  fortM  an  alliance  with  Crcesua,  king  ofLydia^  5^1. — The 
Medes  and  Persians  growing  still  upon  the  BaDylonians,  and  Cyrus 
making  great  progress  in  his  conquests,  by  taking  fortresses,  towns, 
and  provinces  from  them,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  prevailing  power,*  the 
king  of  Babylon,  about  the  finh  year  of  his  reign,  taking  a  great  part 
of  his  treasure  with  him,  goes  into  Lydia  to  king  Croesus  his  confede- 
rate, and  there,  by  his  assistance,  framed  a  very  formidable  confederacy 
against  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  with  his  money  hiring  a  very 
numerous  army  of  Egyptians,  G-reeks,  Thracians,  and  all  the  nations 
of  Lesser  Asia,  he  appointed  Crcesus  to  be  their  general,  and  sent  him 
with  them  to  invade  Media,  and  then  returned  again  to  Babylon. 

Cyrus  defeaU  OrcMus  and  besieges  Sardis^  548. — Cyrus,  having  full 
intelligence  of  all  these  proceedings  from  one  of  his  confidants,  who, 
by  his  order,  under  the  pretence  of  a  deserter,  had«  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  made  suitable  preparations  to  withstand  the  storm,  and,  when 
all  was  ready,  marched  against  the  enemv.  Bv  this  time  CroDSus  had 
passed  over  the  river  Hdys  ^  [now  caUea  the  Kizil-Irmak],  taken  the 
city  of  Pteria,  and  in  a  manner  destroyed  all  the  country  thereabout. 
But  before  he  could  pass  any  farther  Cyrus  came  up  with  him,  and  hav- 
ing engaged  him  in  battle,  put  all  his  numerous  army  to  flight ;  where- 
on Croesus,  returning  to  Sardis,  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom,  dismissed 
all  his  auxiliaries  to  their  respective  homes,  ordering  them  to  be  again 
with  him  by  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  spring,  and  sent  to  all  his  al- 
lies for  the  raising  of  more  forces,  to  be  r^uiy  against  the  same  time,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  next  year's  war,  not  thinking  that  in  the  inte- 
rim (now  winter  being  approaching)  he  should  have  any  need  of  them. 
But  Cyrus,  pursuing  the  advantage  of  his  victory,  followed  close  after 
him  into  Lyaia,  and  there  came  upon  him  just  as  he  had  dismissed  his 
auxiliaries.  However,  Croesus,  getting  together  all  his  own  forces, 
stood  battle  against  him.  But  the  Lydians  being  mostly  horse,  Cyrus 
brought  his  camels  against  them,  whose  smell  the  horses  not  being 
able  to  bear,  they  were  all  put  into  disorder  by  it ;  whereon  the  Lydi- 
ans dismounting  fought  on  foot ;  but  being  soon  overpowered,  were 
forced  to  make  their  retreat  to  Sardis,  where  Cyrus  immediately  shut 
them  up  in  a  close  siege. 

Siorg  ofAhradates  and  Panthea. — While  he  lay  there,  he  celebrated 
the  funeral  of  Abradates  and  Panthea  his  wife.*  He  was  prince  of 
Shushan  under  the  Sabylonians,  and  had  revolted  to  Cyrus  about  two 
years  before,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned.  His  wife,  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus  in  his  first  battle 
against  the  Babylonians.^  Cvms  having  treated  her  kindly,  and  kept 
her  chastely  for  her  husband,  the  sense  of  this  generosity  drew  over 
this  prince  to  him ;  ^  and  he  happening  to  be  slain  in  this  war,  as  he 
was  fighting  valiantly  in  his  service,  his  wife,  out  of  grief  for  his  death, 
slew  herself  upon  his  dead  body,  and  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  them  both 

»  Cyropodia,  Ub.  6.  «  Herodotus,  lib.  i.   Cyropedia,  lib.  6. 

»  CyropflPdia,  lib.  7.  *  Ibid.  Ub.  5.  *  Ibid.  lib.  6. 
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honourably  buried  together,  and  a  stately  monument  was  erected  over 
them  near  the  river  Factolus,  where  it  remained  many  ages  after. 

Sardis  taken  hy  Cyrus. — Croesus,  being  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  to  all 
his  allies  for  succours,^  but  Cyrus  pressed  the  sie^e  so  vigorously,  that 
he  took  the  city  before  any  of  tnem  could  arrive  to  its  relief,  and 
Croesus  in  it,  whom  he  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  great  pile  of  wood  was  laid  together,  and  he  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  it  for  the  execution ;  in  which  extremity,  calling  to  mind 
the  conference  he  formerly  had  with  Solon,  he  cried  out  with  a  great 
sigh  three  times,  "  Solon,  Solon,  Solon."  This  Solon  was  a  wise  Athe- 
nian,' and  the  greatest  philo9opher  of  his  time,  who  coming  to  Sardis 
on  some  occasion,  Croesus,  out  of  the  vanity  and  pride  of  his  mind, 
caused  all  his  riches,  treasures,  and  stores  to  be  shown  unto  him,  ex- 
pecting that  on  his  bavins  seen  them,  he  should  have  applauded  his 
felicity,  and  pronounced  him  of  all  men  the  most  happy  herein ;  but  on 
his  discourse  with  him,  Solon  plainly  told  him,  that  ne  could  pronounce 
no  man  happy  as  long  as  he  liveo,  because  no  one  could  foresee  what  might 
happen  unto  him  before  his  death ;  of  the  truth  of  which  Croesus  being 
now  thoroughly  convinced  by  his  present  calamity,  this  made  him  call 
upon  the  name  of  Solon ;  whereon  Cyrus,  sending  to  know  what  he 
meant  by  it,  had  the  whole  story  related  to  him,  which  excited  in  him 
such  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  felicity,  and  such  a  com- 
passion for  Croesus,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
pile  just  as  fire  had  been  put  to  it,  and  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
allowed  him  a  very  honourable  subsistence,  and  made  use  of  him  as  one 
of  his  chief  counsellors  all  his  life  after ;  and  at  his  death  recommended 
him  to  his  son  Cambyses,  as  the  person  whose  advice  he  would  have 
him  chiefly  to  follow.  The  taking  of  this  city  happened  in  the  iirst 
year  of  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad,'  which  was  the  eighth  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  and  the  forty-first  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Oracles  previously  consulted  hy  Orossus. — Croesus,  being  a  very  re- 
ligious prince,  according  to  the  idolatrous  superstition  of  those  times, 
entered  not  on  this  war  without  bavins;  first  consulted  all  his  gods,^ 
and  taken  their  advice  about  it ;  and  he  had  two  oracular  answers  given 
him  from  them,  which  chiefly  conduced  to  lead  him  into  this  unfortunate 
undertaking,  that  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  The  one  of  them 
was,  that  Croesus  should  then  only  think  himself  in  danger,  when  a 
mule  should  reign  over  the  Medes  ;*  and  the  other,  that  when  he  should 
pass  over  Halys  to  make  war  upon  the  Medes,  he  should  overthrow  a 
great  empire.  The  first,  from  tne  impossibility  of  the  thing  that  ever 
a  mule  should  be  a  king,  made  him  argue  that  he  was  for  ever  safe.  The 
second  made  him  believe  that  the  empire  that  he  should  overthrow  on 
his  passing  over  the  river  Halys  should  be  the  empire  of  the  Medes. 
And  this  chiefly  encouraged  him  in  this  expedition,  contrary  te  the  ad- 
vice of  one  of  the  wisest  of  his  friends,  who  earnestly  dissuaded  him 
from  it;   but  now  all  things  having  happened  otherwise  than  these 

'  Herodotus,  lib,  i.     Cyropaedia,  lib.  7. 

*  Plotarchus  in  Vita  Solonis.     Hcrodotn<s,  lib.  r. 
'  Sulinus,  cap.  7.    £u«cbius  in  Chronico. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  x.   Cyropsrdia,  lib.  7. 

*  Nebuchadnczxar  prophesied  of  the  coming  of  Cynu  under  the  same  appellation,  tell- 
ing the  Babylonians  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  a  Persian  mule  should  come  and  re- 
duce thorn  into  sorritudc.    So  saith  Megasthcncs  in  Kuscbius  de  Frapp.  Erang.  lib.  9. 
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oraclea  had  made  him  expect,  he  obtained  leave  of  Cyrus  to  Bend  mes- 
sengers to  the  temples  ot  those  gods  who  had  thus  misled  him,  to  ex- 
postulate with  them  about  it.  The  answers  which  he  had  hereto  were, 
that  Cyrus  was  the  mule  intended  by  the  oracle ;  for  that  he  was  bom 
of  two  different  ^inds  of  people,  of  the  Persians  by  his  father,  and  of 
the  Medes  by  his  mother,  and  was  of  the  more  noble  kind  by  his 
mother.  And  the  empire,  which  he  was  to  overthrow  by  his  passing 
over  the  Halvs,  was  his  own.  By  such  false  and  fallacious  oracles  did 
those  evil  spirits,  from  whom  they  proceeded,  delude  mankind  in  those 
days ;  rendering  their  answers,  when  consulted,  in  such  dubious  and 
ambiguous  terms,  that  whatsoever  the  event  were,  they  might  admit  of 
an  interpretation  to  agree  with  it. 

C^rus  amquert  Atia  Minor,  Sj/ria,  and  Arabia,  and  lay$  sieffe  to 
Babvion,  <4o. — ^Afber  this  Cyrus  continued  some  time  in  Lesser  Asia,' 
till  he  had  brought  all  the  several  nations  which  inhabited  in  it,  fix)m  the 
iBgean  Sea  to  the  Euphrates,  into  thorough  subjection  to  him.  From 
hence  he  went  into  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  there  did  the  same  thing, 
and  then  marched  into  the  upper  countries  of  Asia ;  and  having  there 
also  settled  all  things  in  a  thoroufi;h  obedience  under  his  dominion,  he 
again  entered  Assyria,  and  marched  on  towards  Babylon,  that  being 
the  only  place  of  all  the  East  which  now  held  out  against  him :  and 
having  overthrown  Belshazzar  in  battle,  he  shut  him  up  in  Babylon, 
and  there  besieged  him.  This  happened  in  the  ninth  year  after  the 
taking  of  Sardis,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  Belshaz- 
zar. But  this  siege  proved  a  very  difficult  work :  for  the  walls  were 
high  and  impregnable,  the  number  of  men  within  to  defend  them  rery 
great,  and  they  were  fully  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  void  ground  within  the  walls  was  able  both  by 
tiUage  and  pasturage  to  furnish  them  with  much  more.'  And  there- 
fore the  inhabitants,  thinking  themselves  secure  in  their  walls  and  their 
stores,  looked  on  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  siege  as  an  impracticable 
thing ;  and  therefore  from  the  top  of  their  walls  scoffed  at  Cyrus,  and 
derided  him  for  everything  he  did  towards  it.  However,  he  went  on 
with  the  attempt ;  and  first  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
the  city,  making  the  ditch  broad  and  deep,  and  by  the  help  of  palm 
trees,  which  usually  grow  in  that  country  to  the  height  at  one  hundred 
feet,^  he  erected  towers  higher  than  the  walls,  thinking  at  first  to  have 
been  able  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  but  finding  little  success  this 
way,  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  starving  of  it  into  a  surrender, 
reckoning  that  the  more  people  there  were  vnthin,  the  sooner  the  work 
would  be  done.  But,  that  he  might  not  over-fatigue  his  army,  by  de- 
taining them  all  at  this  work,  he  divided  all  the  forces  of  the  empire 
into  twelve  parts,  and  appointed  each  its  month  to  g^ord  the  trenches. 

Babylon  taken  by  a  stratayem,  and  Belshazzar  slain,  539. — But,  after 
near  two  years  had  been  wasted  this  way,  and  nothing  effected,  he  at 
length  lighted  on  a  stratagem,  which,  with  little  difficulty,  made  him 
master  of  the  place ;  for  understanding  ^  that  a  great  annual  festival 
was  to  be  kept  at  Babylon  on  a  day  approaching,  and  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  Babylonians  on  that  solemmty  to  spend  the  whole  night  in 
revelling,  drunkenness,  and  all  manner  of  disorders,  he  thought  this  a 

>  Herodotus,  lib.  i.    Cyropiedia,  lib.  7.  *  Vide  Q.  Curtinin,  lib.  ^,  c.  t . 

'  Cyropaedia,  lib.  7.  ^  Horodotiu,  lib.  i.    CyTopa>dia,  kb.  7. 
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proper  time  to  surprise  them ;  and,  for  the  effecting  of  it,  he  had  this 
device.  He  sent  up  a  partj  of  his  men  to  the  head  of  the  canal  leading 
to  the  great  lake  ahove  described,  with  orders,  at  a  time  set,  to  break 
down  the  great  bank  or  dam,  which  was  between  the  river  and  that  canal, 
and  to  turn  the  whole  current  that  way  into  the  lake.  In  the  interim 
getting  all  his  forces  together,  he  posted  one  part  of  them  at  the  place 
where  the  river  ran  into  the  citj,  and  the  other  where  it  came  out,  with 
orders  to  enter  the  city  that  night  by  the  channel  of  the  river,  as  soon 
as  they  should  find  it  fordable.  And  then,  toward  the  evening,  he 
opened  the  head  of  the  trenches  on  both  sides  the  river  above  the  city, 
to  let  the  water  of  it  run  into  them.  And  by  this  means,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  dam,  the  river  was  so  drained,  that  by  the  middk  of 
the  night,  it  being  then  in  a  manner  empty,  both  parties,  according  to 
their  orders,  entered  the  diannel,  the  one  having  Gobrias  and  the  other 
Gkidates  for  their  guides ;  and,  finding  the  gates  leading  down  to  the 
river,  which  used  on  all  other  nighte  to  be  shut,  then  all  left  open, 
through  the  neglect  and  disorder  of  that  time  of  looseness,  they  ascended 
through  them  mto  the  city ;  and  both  narties  being  met  at  the  palace, 
as  had  been  concerted  between  them,  they  there  surprised  the  guards 
and  slew  them  all :  and  when,  on  the  noise,  some  that  were  within 
opened  the  gates  to  know  what  it  meant,  they  rushed  in  upon  them, 
and  took  the  palace ;  where,  finding  the  king  with  his  sword  drawn,  at 
the  head  of  those  who  were  at  hand  to  assist  him,  they  slew  him  vali- 
antly fighting  for  his  life,  and  all  those  that  were  with  him.  After 
this,  proclamation  being  made  of  life  and  safety  to  all  such  as  should 
bring  in  their  arms,  and  of  death  to  all  who  should  refuse  so  to  do,  all 
quietly  yielded  to  the  conquerors,  and  Cyrus,  without  any  further 
resistance,  became  master  of  the  place:  and  this  concluded  all  his 
conquests,  after  a  war  of  twenty-one  years ;  for  so  long  was  it  from 
his  coming  out  of  Persia  with  his  army,  for  the  assistance  of  Cvaxares, 
to  lus  takmg  of  Babylon ;  during  all  which  time  he  lay  abroad  in  the 
field,  canying  on  his  conquests  from  place  to  place,  till,  at  length,  he 
had  subdued  all  the  East,  from  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  river  Indus,  and 
thereby  erected  the  greatest  empire  that  had  ever  been  in  Asia  to  that 
time ;  which  work  was  owing  as  much  to  his  wisdom  as  his  valour,  for 
he  equally  excelled  in  both.  And  he  was  also  a  person  of  that  great 
candour  and  humanity  to  all  men,  that  he  made  greater  conquests  by 
his  courtesy,  and  his  kind  treatment  of  aU  he  had  to  do  with,  than  by 
his  sword,  whereby  he  did  knit  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  him ;  and  in 
this  foundation  lay  the  greatest  strength  of  his  empire,  when  he  first 
erected  it. 

Affreemeni  between  Serodotus,  Xenopkon,  and  JSColy  Scripture^ — 
This  accoiint  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  both  give  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus;  and  herein  they  exactly  agree  with  the  Scripture. 
For  Daniel  tefls  us,'  that  Belshazzar  made  a  great  feast  for  a  thousand 
of  his  lords,  and  for  his  wives,  and  for  his  concubines,  and  that  in  that 
very  night  he  was  slain,  and  Darius  the  Mede,  that  is,  Cyaxares,  the 
uncle  of  Cyrus,  took  the  kingdom :  for  Cyrus  allowed  him  the  title  of 
aU  his  conquests  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  this  feast  Belshazzar  having 
impiously  profaned  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  were  taken  out  o:' 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  causing  them  to  be  brought  into  the  ban- 

'  Daniel  t. 
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queting-boiise,  and  there  drinking  out  of  them,  he,  and  his  lords,  and 
his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  Qod  did,  in  a  yerj  extraordinaiy  and 
wonderful  manner,  express  his  wrath  against  him  for  the  wickedness 
hereof;  for  he  caused  a  hand  to  appear  on  the  wall,  and  there  write  a 
sentence  of  immediate  destruction  against  him  for  it.  The  king  saw 
the  appearance  of  the  hand  that  wrote  it;  for  it  was  exactly  over 
a^inst  the  place  where  he  sat.  And,  therefore,  being  exceedingly  af- 
frighted ana  troubled  at  it,  he  commanded  all  his  wise  men,  magicians, 
and  astrologers,  to  be  immediately  called  for,  that  they  might  read  the 
writing,  and  make  known  unto  liim  the  meaning  of  it.  But  none  of 
them  being  able  to  do  it,*  the  queen-mother,  on  her  hearing  of  this  won- 
derful thing,  came  into  the  banqueting-house,  and  acquainted  the  king 
of  the  great  skill  and  ability  of  Daniel  in  such  matters ;  whereon  he, 
bein^  sent  for,  did  retid  to  the  king  the  writing,  and  boldly  telling  him 
of  his  many  iniquities  and  transgressions  a^^ainst  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  particularly  in  profaning  at  that  banquet  the 
holy  vessels  which  had  been  consecratea  to  his  service  in  his  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  made  him  understand  that  this  hand-writing  was  a  sentence 
from  heaven  against  him  for  it,  the  interpretation  of  it  being,  that  hia 
kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  Modes  and  Persians. 
And  it  seemeth  to  have  been  immediately  upon  it  that  the  palace  was 
taken,  and  Belshazzar  slain.  For  candles  were  lighted  before  the 
hand-writing  appeared :  ^  some  time  after  this  must  be  required  for  the 
calling  of  the  wise  men,  the  magicians,  and  astrologers,  and  some  time 
must  be  wasted  in  their  trying  in  vain  to  read  the  writing.  After  that, 
the  queen-mother  came  from  her  apartment  into  the  banqueting-house 
to  direct  the  king  to  send  for  Daniel,  and  then  he  was  called  for,  per- 
chance from  some  distant  place.  And  by  this  time  many  hours  of  the 
night  must  have  been  spent ;  and  therefore  we  may  well  suppose,  that 
by  the  time  Daniel  had  interpreted  the  writing,  the  Persians  were  got 
within  the  palace,  and  immediately  executed  the  contents  of  it,  by 
slaying  Belshazzar,  and  all  his  lords  that  were  with  him.  The  queen, 
that  entered  the  banqueting-house  to  direct  the  king  to  call  for  Daniel, 
could  not  be  his  wife ;  for  all  his  wives  and  concubines,  the  text  tells 
us,  sat  with  him  at  the  feast :  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  Nito- 
cris,  the  queen-mother.  And  she  seemeth  to  have  been  there  called 
the  queen  by  way  of  eminencv,  because  she  had  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  under  her  son,  which  her  great  wisdom  eminently  qiudiiied 
lier  for.  And  Belshazzar  seemeth  to  have  left  this  entirely  to  her 
management :  for  when  Daniel  was  called  in  before  him,  he  did  not 
know  him,'  though  he  was  one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  state  that  did 
the  king's  business  in  his  palace,^  but  asked  of  him  whether  he  were 
Daniel.  But  Nitocris,  who  constantly  employed  him  in  the  public 
afiiiirs  of  the  kingdom,  knew  him  well,  and  therefore  advised  that  he 
should  be  sent  for  on  this  occasion.  This  shows  Belshazzar  to  have 
been  a  prince  that  wholly  minded  his  pleasures,  leaving  all  things  else 
to  others  to  be  managed  for  him ;  which  is  a  conduct  too  often  fouowed 
by  such  princes,  who  think  kingdoms  made  for  nothing  else  but  to 
serve  their  pleasures  and  gratify  their  lusts.     And  therefore  that  he 

^  The  reason  why  they  could  not  read  it  was,  bocause  it  was  written  in  the  old  Hebrew 
letters,  now  called  the  Samaritan  character,  which  the  Babylonians  know  nothing  of. 
•  Dan.  T.  5.  »  Dan.  t.  13.  ♦  Dan.  viii.  27. 
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held  the  crown  seventeen  jears,  and  against  so  potent  an  enero j  as 
Cyrus,  was  wholly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  his  mother,  into  whose 
hands  the  management  of  his  affairs  fell :  for  she  was  a  lady  of  the 
greatest  wisdom  of  her  time,  and  did  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  to 
save  the  state  of  Babylon  from  ruin.  And  therefore  her  name  was 
loD^  after  of  that  fame  in  those  ports,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  her 
as  if  she  had  been  sovereim  of  tne  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Semiramis  is  said  to  have  been,  and  attributes  to  her  all  those  works 
about  Babylon  which  other  authors  ascribe  to  her  son.^  For  although 
they  were  done  in  his  reign,  it  was  she  that  did  them,  and  therefore 
she  had  the  best  title  to  the  honour  that  was  due  for  them :  though, 
as  hath  been  above  hinted,  the  great  lake,  and  the  canal  leading  to  it 
(which,  though  reckoned  among  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  must 
at  least  have  been  jGnished  by  her,  according  to  Herodotus),  how  wisely 
soever  they  were  contrived  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  city  and  country, 
turned  to  the  great  damage  of  both ;  for  Cyrus,  draining  the  river  by 
this  lake  and  canal,  by  that  means  took  the  city.  And  when,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  banks  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  the  river  was 
turned  that  way,  no  care  being  taken  afterwards  again  to  reduce  it  to 
its  former  channel,  by  repairing  the  breach,  all  the  country  on  that 
side  was  overflown  and  drowned  by  it;^  and  the  current,  by  long  run- 
ning this  way,  at  length  making  the  breach  so  wide,  as  to  become  ir* 
reparable,  unless  by  an  expanse  as  great  as  that  whereby  the  bank 
was  first  built,  a  whole  province  was  lost  by  it ;  and  the  current  which 
went  to  Babylon  afterwards  grew  so  shallow  as  to  be  scarce  fit  for  the 
smallest  navigation,  which  was  a  further  damage  to  that  place.  Alex- 
ander, who  intended  to  have  made  Babvlon  the  seat  of  his  empire,  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  this  mischief,  and  did  accordingly  set  himself  to 
build  the  bank  anew,  which  was  on  the  west  side  of  it,  but  when  he 
had  carried  it  on  the  length  of  four  miles,  he  was  stopped  by  some 
difficulties  that  he  met  with  in  the  work  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  possibly  would  have  been  overcome,  had  he  lived ;  but  his  death, 
which  nappened  a  little  ofler,  put  an  end  to  this,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
his  designs.  And  a  while  after  Babylon  falling  into  decay,  on  the  building 
of  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  work  was  never  more  thought 
of;  but  that  country  hath  remained  all  bog  and  marsh  ever  since. 
And  no  doubt  this  was  one  main  reason  which  helped  forward  the 
desertion  of  that  place,  especially  when  they  found  a  new  city  built  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  a  much  better  situation.' 

End  of  the  BabylonUh  empire  :  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hahakkuky  and  Daniel, — In  the  taking  of  Babylon  ended 
the  Babylonish  empire,  after  it  had  continued  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Nabonassar  (who  first  founded  it)  two  hundred  and  nine 
years.  And  here  ended  the  power  and  pride  of  this  great  city,  just 
fifby  years  after  it  had  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  hereby  were  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  the  many  prophecies 
which  were  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and  JDaniel, 
delivered  agamst  it.    And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  reference 

*  BerosuB  apud  Josephum  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i. 
■  Arrianiifl  de  Bxpeaitiono  Alexandri,  lib.  7. 

*  [Some  account  of  the  final  desolation  of  Babylon  and  the  modern  state  of  its  ruins 
will  be  found  further  on,  in  the  history  of  the  year  ».  c.  293.     Bd.] 
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to  the  present  besieging  and  taking  of  the  place,  it  was  particularlj 
foretold  bj  them,  that  it  should  be  shut  up,'  and  besieged  by  the 
Modes,  Elamites,  and  Armenians ;  that  the  river  should  be  dried  up  ;* 
that  the  citj  should  be  taken  in  the  time  of  a  feast,'  while  her  princes 
and  her  wise  men,  her  captains,  and  her  rulers,  and  her  migbtj  men,  were 
drunken ;  and  that  thej  should  be  thereon  made  to  sleep  a  perpetual 
sleep,  from  which  they  should  not  awake.  And  so  accoraingiy  all  this 
came  to  pass,  Belshaczar,  and  all  his  thousand  princes,  who  were 
drunk  witn  him  at  the  feast,  having  been  aU  slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers 
when  they  took  the  palace.^  And  so  also  was  it  particularly  foretold 
bv  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xiv.),  that  God  would  make  the  country  of 
Babylon  **  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water"  (ver.  23), 
which  was  accordingly  fulfilled  by  the  overflowing  and  drowning  of  it, 
on  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  dam,  in  order  to  take  the  city ; 
which  I  have  above  given  an  account  of.  And  so  also  that  Gk>d  would 
cut  off  from  that  city  "the  son  and  the  grandson  "  (ver.  22),  that  is, 
the  son  and  grandson  of  their  great  king  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  both  cut  off  by  violent  deaths  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  Evilmerodach  the  son,  before  this  time,  in  the  manner  as  hath 
been  above  related,  and  Belshazzar  the  grandison  in  the  present  taking 
of  Babvlon ;  and  hereby  the  sceptre  of  Babylon  was  broken,  as  was 
foretold  by  the  same  prophecy  (ver.  j),  for  it  did  never  after  any  more 
bear  rule.  Where  I  read  "  the  son  and  the  grandson  "  (ver.  22),  it  is,  I 
confess,  in  the  English  translation,  "  the  son  and  the  nephew."  But  in 
the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Genesis  (ver.  23)  the  same  Hebrew  word 
neked  is  translated  son^s  8<m,  and  so  it  ought  to  have  been  translated 
here ;  for  this  is  the  proper  signification  of  the  word,  which  appears 
from  the  use  of  the  same  word.  Job  xviii.  10.  For  Bildad,  there 
speaking  of  the  wicked,  and  the  curse  of  Gt>d  which  shall  be  upon  him 
in  the  want  of  a  posterity,  expresseth  it  thus :  Zo  nin  h  veto  neked, 
i.  e.  he  Bhall  have  neither  eon  nor  grandson.  For  nephew,  in  the  English 
signification  of  the  word,  whether  brother's  son  or  sister's  son,  cannot 
be  within  the  meaning  of  the  text,  the  context  not  admitting  it. 

lY.    KEDO-PERSIAN  EMFIRB  UNDER  DARIUS  THE  KEDE, 

B.  c.  538—536 :  CYRUS,  536. 

Kings  of  Bsypt— Amaait,  569. 
Frophetr— JDuiiel  and  Esekiel. 

Dariue  the  Mede  takes  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  538. — After  the 
death  of  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  taken 
the  kingdom  :^  for  Cyrus,  as  long  as  his  uncle  lived,  allowed  him  a 
joint  title  with  him  in  the  empire,  although  it  was  all  gained  by  his 
own  valour,  and  out  of  deference  to  him  yielded  him  the  first  place  of 
honour  in  it.  But  the  whole  power  of  the  army,  and  the  chief  con- 
duct of  all  afFairs,  being  still  in  his  hands,  he  only  was  looked  on  as 
the  supreme  governor  of  the  empire  which  he  had  erected «  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  notice  at  all  taken  of  Darius  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
but  immediately  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar  (who  is  there  called 
Nabonadius)  Cyrus  is  placed  as  the  next  successor,  as  in  truth  and 
reality  he  was;  the  other  having  no  more  than  the  name  and  the 

*•  Isa.  xlii.  17,  xzi.  a ;  Jer.  IS.  11,  27 — tc.  *  Jer.  1.  3S,  IL  36. 

^  Jer.  11.  39,  57.  *  CyropvccUa,  lib.  7.  *  Dan.  ▼.  31. 
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shadow  of  the  soyeTeignly,  excepting  only  in  Media^  which  was  his 
own  proper  dominion. 

laentifictUum  of  Dariut  the  Mede  wiih  Oyaxarez  11. — ^There  are 
some  who  will  have  Darius  the  Median  to  have  been  Nabonadius,^  the 
last  Babylonish  king  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  And  their  scheme  is, 
that  after  the  deaw  of  Evibnerodach,  Neriglissar  succeeded  only  as 
guardian  to  Laborosoarchod  his  son,  who  was  next  heir  in  right  of  his  mo- 
ther, she  having  been  daughter  to  Nebuchadnezzar:  and  that  Laboroso- 
archod was  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Scriptures,  who  was  slain  in  the  night 
of  the  impious  festival,  not  by  Cyrus  (say  they),  but  by  a  conspiracy 
of  his  own  people ;  that  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  him  the  whole  four 
years  of  Belahazzar,  which  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  doth  to  Neriglissar 
(or  Nericassolassar,  as  he  is  there  called),  because  Neriglassar  reimed 
only  as  gq^urdian  for  him  ;  and  that  hence  it  is  that  we  hear  of  the 
first  and  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,'  in  Daniel,  though  Laborosoarchod 
reigned  alone,  after  his  father's  death,  only  nine  months ;  that  after 
his  death,  the  Babylonians  made  choice  of  Nabonadius,  who  was  no 
way  of  kin  to  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  a  Median  by  descent ; 
and  that  for  this  reason  only  is  he  called  Darius  the  Median  in  Scrip- 
ture. As  to  what  they  say  of  Nabonadius  not  being  of  kin  to  the 
family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fragments  of 
Megasthenes  '  may  give  them  some  authority  for  it ;  but  as  for  all  the 
rest,  it  hath  no  other  foundation  but  the  imagination  of  them  that  say 
it.  And  the  whole  is  contrary  to  Scripture ;  for,  1st,  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  told  Belshazzar,  that  his  kmgdom  should  be  divided  or  rent 
from  him,  and  be  given  to  the  Medea  and  Persians  ;^  and  immediately 
after  the  sacred  text  tells  us,^  that  Belshazzar  was  slain  that  night,  and 
Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  who  could  be  none  other  than 
Oyaxares,  kins;  of  Media,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus  the  Persian, 
conquered  Babylon.  2ndly,  Therefore  Belshazzar  must  have  been  the 
last  Babylonish  king,  and,  consequently,  the  Nabonadius  of  Ptolemy. 
Srdly,  This  last  king  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  fiunily  of  Nebuchad* 
nezzar,  for  the  sacred  text  makes  him  his  descendant.^  4thly,  Darius 
is  said  to  have  governed  the  kingdom  by  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,^  which  cannot  be  supposed  till  after  the  Medes  and  Persians 
had  conquered  that  kingdom.  Had  this  Darius  been  Nabonadius  the 
Babylonish  king,  he  would  certainly  have  governed  by  the  Babylonish 
laws,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  his  enemies,  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
who  were  in  hostility  asainst  him  all  his  reign,  and  sought  his  ruin. 
6thly,  Darius  is  said  to  have  divided  his  empire  into  one  hundred  and 
twenty  provinces,"  which  could  not  have  been  true  of  the  Babylonish 
empire,  that  never  having  been  large  enough  for  it.  But  it  must  be 
unaerstood  of  the  Persian  empire  only,  which  was  vastly  l&i[|g6^*  And 
afterwards,  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  ana  of  Thrace  and 
India  by  Darius  Hysta8pis,.it  had  seven  other  provinces  added  to  its 
former  number ;  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Esther,  it  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces.  And  this  having  been  the 
division  of  the  Persian  empire  at  that  time,  it  sufficiently  proves  the 
former  to  have  been  of  the  same  empire  also :  for  if  the  Persian  empire,. 

•  Scaliger,  CalTisitu,  and  othen.  '  Dan.  tu.  i ;  viii.  x. 

•  Apud  EuBcb.  Praep.  Erang.  lib.  9.  *  Dan.  y.  a8.  •  Dan.  t.  30,  31. 

•  Dan.  ▼.  II,  13.  18,  aa.  '  Dan.  vi.  8—15.  *  Dan.  vi.  1. 
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from  India  to  Ethiopia,  contained  but  one  liundred  and  twenty-seven 
provinces,  the  empire  of  Babylon  alone,  wbicb  was  not  tbe  seventh 
part  of  the  other,  could  not  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
testimony  which  Scaliger  brings  to  prove  Nabonadius  to  have  been  a 
Mede  by  descent,  and  by  election  made  king  of  Babylon,  is  very  ab- 
surd. In  the  prophecy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  delivered  to  the  Babylon- 
ians a  little  before  his  death,  concerning  their  future  subjection  to  the 
Persians,  which  is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes,  there 
are  these  words :  ^ — "  A  Persian  mule  shall  come,  who,  by  the  help  of 
your  own  gods  fighting  for  him,  shall  bring  slaveiy  upon  you,  whose 
assistant,  or  feUow-causer  herein,  shall  be  the  Mede.*'  By  which 
Mede  is  plainly  meant  Cyazares,  king  of  Media,  who  was  comederate 
with  Cyrus  in  the  war  wherein  Babylon  was  conquered.  But  Scaliger 
saith  it  was  Nabonadius ;  and  hence  proves  that  he  was  a  Jiiede,  and 
quotes  this  place  in  Megasthenes  for  it.  If  you  ask  him  why  he  saith 
tnis,  his  answer  is,  that  the  person  who  is  in  that  prophecy  said  to  be 
the  assistant  of  Cyrus,  and  fellow-causer  with  him  in  bringing  servi- 
tude upon  Babylon,  must  be  Nabonadius,  because  he  was  an  assistant 
and  fellow-causer  with  him  herein,  in  being  beaten  and  conquered  by 
him.  This  argument  needs  no  answer,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
being  related.  And  therefore  Isaac  Yossius  well  observes,  that  the 
arguments  which  Scaliger  brings  for  this  are  indigna  Scaligero,  i.  e. 
"  unworthy  of  Scaliger."^ 

Division  of  the  Median  empire  into  120  provinces ^  under  three  presu- 
dentSf  of  whom  Daniel  is  the  first, — After  Cyrus  had  settled  his  affairs 
at  Babylon,'  he  went  into  Persia,  to  make  a  visit  to  his  father  and 
mother,  they  being  both  yet  living ;  and  on  his  return  through  Media, 
he  there  married  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  having  with  her  for  her 
dower  the  kingdom  of  Media,  in  reversion  after  her  father's  death,  for 
she  was  his  only  child ;  and  then  with  his  new  wife  he  went  back  to 
Babylon.  And  Cyaxares,  being  earnestly  invited  by  him  thither,  ac- 
companied him  in  the  journey.  On  their  arrival  at  Babylon,  they 
there  took  counsel  in  concert  together  for  the  settling  of  the  whole 
empire ;  and,  having  divided  it  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces, 
which  I  have  before  spoken  of,*  they  distributed  the  government  of 
it  among  those  that  had  borne  with  Cyrus  the  chief  burden  of  the 
war,*  and  best  merited  from  him  in  it.  Over  these  were  appointed 
three  presidents,®  who,  constantly  residing  at  court,  were  to  receive 
from  them  from  time  to  time  an  account  of  all  particulars  relating 
to  their  respective  government,  and  again  remit  to  them  the  king's 
orders  concerning  them.  And  therefore  in  these  three,  as  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  king,  was  intrusted  the  superintendency  and  main 
government  of  the  whole  empire  :  and  of  them  Daniel  was  made  the 
first.  To  which  preference,  not  only  his  great  wisdom  (which  was  of 
eminent  fame  all  over  the  East),  but  also  his  seniority,  and  long  expe- 
rience in  affairs,  gave  him  the  justest  title ;  for  he  had  now,  from  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  been  employed  full  sixty-five  years  as 
a  prime  minister  of  state  under  the  kings  of  Babylon.  However,  this 
station  advancing  him  to  be  the  next  person  to  the  king  in  the  whole 
empire,  it  stirred  up  so  great  an  envy  against  him  among  the  other 

^  Apud  Enseb.  Fraep.  Evang.  lib.  9.  *  Chronolof^ia  Sacra,  p.  144. 

•  Cyrapsdia,  lib,  8.  *  Dan.  vi.  i.  *  Cyropicdia,  lib.  8.  •  Dan.  vi.  2, 
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courtiers,  that  they  laid  that  snare  for  him  which  cast  him  into  the 
lions*  den.  But  he  being  there  delivered  by  a  miracle  from  all  harm, 
this  malicious  contrivance  ended  in  the  destruction  of  its  authors ;  and 
Daniel  being  thenceforth  immovably  settled  in  the  favour  of  Darius 
and  Cyrus,^  he  prospered  greatly  in  their  time  as  long  as  he  lived. 

DanieV  9  prophecy  concerning  the  comingofthe  Messiah  at  the  end  of 
70  weeks, — in  the  first  year  of  Darius,  Daniel,  computing  that  the 
seventy  years  of  Judah's  captivity,  which  were  prophesied  of  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  were  now  drawing  to  an  end,  earnestly  prayed  unto 
God^  that  he  would  remember  his  people,  and  grant  restoration  to 
Jerusalem,  and  make  his  face  again  to  shine  upon  the  holy  city,  and 
his  sanctuary  which  he  had  placed  there.  Whereon,  in  a  vision,  he 
had  assurance  given  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  not  only  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  from  their  temponu  captivity  under  the  Babylonians, 
but  also  of  a  much  greater  redemption,  which  God  would  give  his 
church  in  his  deliverance  of  them  from  their  spiritual  captivity  under 
sin  and  Satan,  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  seventy  weeks  after 
the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  that  is,  at 
the  end  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  For  taking  each  day  for  a 
year,  according  as  is  usual  in  the  prophetic  style  of  Scripture,  so  many 
yeani  Beventy  weeks  of  yean.  wOl  amount  to,  which  is  the  clearest  pro- 
phecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  that  we  have  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  for  it  determines  it  to  the  very  time,  on  which  he  accordingl  v 
came,  and  by  his  death,  and  passion,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
completed  for  us  the  great  work  of  our  salvation. 

Ugrm  settles  the  distant  provinces  whilst  Darius  the  Mede  governs 
at  Babylon, — Cyrus,  immediately  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  issued 
out  his  orders  for  all  his  forces  to  come  thither  to  him,'  which  at  a  general 
muster  he  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  two 
thousand  scythed  chariots,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot.  Of  these 
having  distributed  into  garrisons  as  many  as  were  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  he  marched  with  the  rest  in 
an  expedition  into  Syria,  where  he  settled  all  those  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, reducing  all  under  him  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  confines  of 
^hiopia.  In  the  interim,  Cyaxares  (whom' the  Scriptures  call  Darius 
the  Median)  stayed  at  Babylon,^  and  there  governed  the  affairs  of  the 
empire ;  and  during  that  time  happened  what  hath  been  above  related 
concerning  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the  lions*  den,  and  his  miraculous 
deliverance  from  it. 

Coinage  of  the  gold  Darics, — And  about  the  same  time  seem  to 
have  been  coined  those  fiimous  pieces  of  gold  called  "  Darics,"  which,^ 
by  reason  of  their  fineness,  were  for  several  ages  preferred  before  all 
other  coin  throughout  all  the  East ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  author  of 
this  coin  was  not  Darius  Hystaspis,®  as  some  have  imagined,  but  an 
ancienter  Darius.  But  there  is  no  ancienter  Darius  mentioned  to 
have  reigned  in  the  East,  excepting  only  this  Darius,  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  Darius  the  Median.  And  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
was  the  author  of  this  coin,  and  that»  during  the  two  years  that  he 

»  Dan.  vi.  a8.  ■  Dan.  ix.  »  Cyropedia,  lib.  8.  *  Dan.  t.  31. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  4.    Plutarchus  in  Artaxerxe. 

*  Ilarpocration.    Scholiastes  Aristophanis  ad  Eccles.  p.  741,  74a.    Suidas  sub  voce 
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reigned  at  Babylon,  while  C^nia  was  absent  firom  thence  on  his  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  and  other  expeditions,  he  caused  it  to  be  made  there  out  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  goEL  which  had  been  brought  thither  into  the  trea- 
sury, as  the  spoils  of  the  war  which  he  and  Gyrus  had  been  so  long 
engaged  in ;  0*001  whence  it  became  dispersed  all  over  the  East,  and 
also  into  Q-reece,  where  it  was  of  great  reputation.  According  to  Dr. 
Bernard,^  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our  guineas ;  but 
the  fineness  added  much  more  to  its  value ;  for  it  was  in  a  manner  all  of 
pure  gold,  having  none,  or  at  least  very  little,  alloy  in  it ;  and  therefore 
may  be  well  reckoned,  as  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  now  stands 
with  us  in  respect  to  each  other,  to  be  worth  twenty-five  shillings  of 
our  money.  In  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  were  written  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,*  these  pieces  are  mentioned  bv  the  name  of 
Adarkonim,'  and  in  the  Talmudists  by  the  name  of  l5arkonoth,  both 
from  the  G-reek  /iaoeiKol,  i.  e.  Darics.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
all  those  pieces  of  gold  which  were  afterwards  coined  of  the  same 
weight  ana  vsJue  by  the  succeeding  kings,  not  only  of  the  Persian  but 
also  of  the  Macedonian  race,  were  all  called  Darics,  from  the  Darius 
that  was  the  first  author  of  them.  And  these  were  either  whole  Darics 
or  half  Darics,  as  with  us  there  are  guineas  and  half  guineas.^ 

Death  of  Darius  the  Mede  and  Cambyses  the  Persian :  Ch/ru9  he^ 
comes  sole  monarch  of  the  great  MedO'Fersian  empire^  ^^6. — ^But  about 
two  years  after,  Cyaxares  dying  and  Cambyses  being  also  dead  in 
Persia,^  Cyrus  returned  and  took  on  him  the  whole  government  of  the 
empire,  over  which  he  reigned  seven  vears.  His  reign  is  reckoned,  from 
his  first  coming  out  of  Persia  with  an  army  for  the  assistance  of 
Cyaxares,  to  his  death,  to  have  been  thirty  years,  from  the  taking 
of  Babylon  nine  years,  and  from  his  being  sole  monarch  of  the  whole 
empire  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses,  seven  years.  TuUy^ 
recKons  by  the  first  account,  Ptolemy  ^  by  the  second,  and  Xenophon  * 
by  the  third.  And  the  first  of  these  seven  years  is  that  first  year  of 
Cyrus  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  wherein  an  end 
was  put  to  the  captivity  of  Judah,  and  a  licence  given  them,  by  a 

?ublic  decree  of  the  king's,  again  to  return  into  their  own  country, 
'he  seventy  years,  which  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  should  be  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  captivity,  were  now  just  expired :  for  it  began  a  year 
and  two  months  before  the  death  or  NabopoUasar,  after  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned  forty-three  years,  Evilmerodach  two  years,  Nerig- 
lissar  four  years,  Belshazzar  seventeen  years,  and  Darius  the  Median 

^  De  FonderibuB  et  Meofuris  antiqais,  p.  171. 

'  I  Chron.  xxix.  7,  and  Esra  Ttii.  27. 

'  Vide  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Rabbinicum,  p.  577. 

*  [The  Dario  woe  ttamped  on  one  aide  with  the  figure  of  an  archer,  crowned,  and 
kneelins  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the  other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa,  or  deep  deft. 
The  gold  Dane,  of  the  weight  of  two  Attic  drachmgs  (Stater  Daricus),  equiralent  to 
twen^  Attic  ailrer  draehmie  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7,  18),  would  be  about  lot.  y.  Engliah. 
But  It  ■eems  doubtful  whether  that  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  (10 :  t)  ean  bo 
reckoned  upon  aa  the  ordinary  ratio  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.  c.  Herodotus 
gives  the  ratio  as  13  :  i.  Noth withstanding  the  statement  of  Harpocration,  the  best 
authors  think  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  the  name  on  the  coin  to  be 
older  than  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspcs.  (Qrote,  vol.  it.  c.  xxxiii.,  and  Boeckh,  Metro- 
logie,  ix.  5,  p.  129.)   Ed.] 

^  CyropKclia,  lib.  8.  *  De  Divinatione,  lib.  i.  **  In  Canone. 

*  Cyropirdia,  lib.  8,  where  Xenophon  saith,  that  Cyrus  reigned  after  the  death  of 
Cyaxami  seven  yean. 
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two  years ;  wMcli  being  all  put  together  make  just  sixty-nine  years 
and  two  months  ;  and  u  you  add  hereto  ten  months  more  to  complete 
the  said  seventy  years,  it  will  carry  down  the  end  of  them  exactly  into 
the  same  month,  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  it  be&;an  in  the 
last  save  one  of  Nabopollasar,  1.  e.  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish 
year,  which  is  the  November  of  ours.  For  in  that  month  Nebuchad- 
nezzar first  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  great  numbers  of  the  people  into 
captivity,  as  hath  been  before  related.  And  that  their  release  from  it 
happened  also  in  the  same  month  may  be  thus  inferred  from  Scripture. 
The  first  time  the  Jews  are  found  at  Jerusalem  after  their  return  was 
in  their  Nisan,  i.  e.  in  our  April,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown.  K  you 
allow  them  four  months  for  their  march  thither  fr^m  Babylon  (which 
was  the  time  in  which  Ezra  performed  the  like  march), ^  the  beginning 
of  that  march  will  fiill  in  the  middle  of  the  December  preceding.  And 
if  you  allow  a  month's  time  after  the  decree  of  release  for  their  prepar- 
ing for  that  journey,  it  will  fix  the  end  of  the  said  captivity,  which  they 
were  then  released  from,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus ;  which  was  the  very  time  on  which  it 
began,  jut^t  seventjr  years  before.  And  that  this  first  of  Cyrus  is  not 
to  be  reckoned,  with  Ptolemy,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the 
death  of  Belahazzar,  but  with  Xenophon,from  the  death  of  Darius  the 
Mede,  and  the  succession  of  Cyrus  into  the  government  of  the  whole 
empire,  appears  from  hence,  that  this  last  is  phunly  the  Scripture  reck- 
oning ;  for  therein,  after  the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  death  of  Bel- 
ahazzar, Darius  the  Mede  ^  is  named  in  the  succession  before  Cyrus 
the  Persian,  and  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  are  not  there  reckoned,' 
till  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius  had  ceased ;  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  the  &st  of  Cyrus  cannot  be  till  after  the  death  of 
Darius. 

Decree  of  Chfrue  in  favour  of  the  Jews  obtained  by  DameL^-There  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  this  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews  was  obtained 
by  Daniel.  When  Cyrus  first  came  into  Babylon,  on  his  taking  the 
city,  he  found  him  there  an  old  minister  of  state,  famed  for  his  great 
wisdom  all  over  the  East,  and  long  experienced  in  the  management  of 
the  public  affairs  of  the  government,  and  such  counsellors  wise  kinss 
always  seek  for :  and  moreover,  his  late  reading  of  the  wonderful  hand- 
writug  on  the  wall,  which  had  puzzled  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
besides,  and  the  event  which  happened  immediately  after,  exactly 
agreeable  to  his  interpretation,  haa  made  a  very  great  and  fresh  addi- 
tion to  his  reputation ;  and  therefore,  on  Cyrus  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  city,  he  was  soon  called  for,  as  a  person  that  was  best  able 
to  advise  and  direct  about  the  settling^  of  the  government  on  this  re- 
volution, and  was  consulted  with  in  lul  the  measures  taken  herein. 
On  which  occasion  he  so  well  approved  himself,  that  afterwards,  on 
the  settling  of  the  government  of  the  whole  empire,  he  was  made  first 
superintendent,  or  prime  minister  of  state,  over  all  the  provinces  of  it, 
as  nath  been  already  shown.  And  when  Cyrus  returned  from  his  Syrian 
expedition  again  to  Babylon,  he  found  a  new  addition  to  his  fame  from 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  lions'  den.  All  which  put  toge- 
ther gave  sufficient  reason  for  that  wise  and  excellent  prince  to  have 

^  Bxra  Til.  9.  "  Daa.  ti.  38. 

'  Compare  Dan.  ix.  i,  with  the  10th  chap.  Ter.  i. 
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him  ill  the  highest  esteem  ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  that  he  prospered 
under  him,'  as  he  did  under  Darius  the  Median,  with  whom  it  appears 
he  was  in  the  highest  favour  and  'esteem.  And  since  he  had  heen  so 
earnest  with  God  in  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  his  people,  as  we  find 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of^^  Daniel,  it  is  not  to  he  thought  that  he  was 
backward  in  his  intercessions  for  it  with  the  king,  especially  when  he 
was  in  so  great  favour,  and  of  so  fi;reat  authority  with  him.  And  to 
induce  him  the  readier  to  grant  his  request,  he  showed  him  the  pro« 

Shecies  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,^  which  spake  of  him  by  name  one  hun- 
red  and  fifty  years  before  he  was  bom,  as  one  whom  God  had  designed 
to  be  a  great  conqueror,  and  king  over  many  nations,  and  the  restorer 
of  his  people,  in  causing  the  temple  to  be  built,  and  the  land  of  Judah 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  to  be  again  dwelt  in  by  its  former  inhabitants. 
That  Cyrus  had  seen  and  read  these  prophecies,  Josephus  tells  us,' 
and  it  is  plain  from  Scripture  that  he  did  so ;  for  they  are  recited  in 
his  decree  in  Ezra  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.^  And  who  was 
there  that  should  show  them  unto  him  but  Daniel,  who  in  the  station 
that  he  was  in  had  constant  access  unto  him,  and  of  all  men  living  had 
it  most  at  heart  to  see  these  prophecies  fulfilled  in  the  restoration  of 
Sion  ?  Besides,  Cyrus  in  his  late  expedition  into  Syria  and  Palestine, 
having  seen  so  large  and  good  a  country  as  that  of  Judiea  He  wholly 
desolate,  might  justly  be  moved  with  a  desire  of  having  it  again  inha- 
bited ;  for  the  strength  and  riches  of  every  empire  being  chiefly  in  the 
number  of  its  subjects,  no  wise  prince  would  ever  desire  that  any  part 
of  his  dominions  should  lie  unpeopled.  And  who  could  be  more 
proper  again  to  plant  the  desolated  country  of  JudsBa  than  its  former 
inhabitants  ?  They  were  first  carried  out  of  Judsea  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  people  and  strengthen  Babylon ;  and  perchance,  under  this  govern- 
ment of  the  Persians,  to  which  the  Babylonians  were  never  well 
affected,  the  Weakening  and  dispeopling  of  Babylon  might  be  as  strong 
a  reason  for  their  being  sent  back  again  into  their  own  country.  But 
whatsoever  second  causes  worked  to  it,  G^d's  overruling  power,  which 
turneth  the  hearts  of  princes  which  way  he  pleaseth,  brought  it  to 
pass,  that  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  monarchy  over  the  East,  he  issued 
out  his  royal  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  return  of  the  Jews  again  into  their  own  country.  And  hereon  the 
state  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  began  to  be  restored ;  of  which  an 
account  will  be  given  in  the  next  book. 

^  Dan.  i.  21,  ri.  28.  '  In.  xliy.  28,  xlr.  i.  '  Lib.  11,  c.  r.  *  Exra  i.  a. 
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BOOK  III. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  JEWS  AND  REBUILDING  OF  THE  TEMPLE; 

OOMPRISINO  THB  HISTORY  OF  THB  MBDO-PBR8IAN  BXPIRB, 
F&OM    TUB    ACCB88I0N  OF  CTBU8  TO  THB   TAKING    OF  BABYLON   BT   DABIUA 

HTSTA8F18,  B.  C.  536   TO   515. 

I.  REIGN  OF  CYRUS,  b.  0.  536—530. 

Higli  priests  of  Jndah — Jeshua,  536. 
Kings  of  Egypt — AmasiBi  569. 
Prophets — Paniel . 

MrH  earavan  of  Jews  return  to  Judaa  under  Zerubhdbel^  arandson 
of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  Jeshua  the  high  priest,  <^6. — Cybtts^  haying 
issued  oat  his  decree  for  the  restoring  of  the  J  ews  unto  their  own 
land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  they  gathered  to- 
gether out  of  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  to  the 
number  of  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  with 
their  serrants,  which  amounted  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  more.  Their  chief  leaders  were  ZerubbabeP  the  son  of 
Salathiel,  the  son  of  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconias,  king  of  Judah,  and 
Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadack,  the  high  priest.  Zerubbabel  (whose 
Babylonish  name  was  'Shezbazzar)  was  made  governor  of  the  land,^ 
under  the  title  of  Tirshatha,  by  commission  from  Cyrus.  But 
Jeshua  was  high  priest  by  lineal  descent  from  the  pontifical  family ; 
for  he  was  the  son  of  Jozadack,^  who  was  the  son  of  Seraiah,  that  was 
high  priest  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  the  temple  burnt  by 
the  Cnaldeans.  Seraiah,  being  then  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzaradan, 
and  carried  to  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Eiblah  in  Syria,  was  then  put  to 
death  by  him  :^  but  Jozadack,  his  son,  being  spared  as  to  his  life,''  was 
only  with  the  rest  led  captive  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  before  the 
decree  of  restoration  came  forth ;  and  therefore  the  office  of  high 
priest  was  then  in  Jeshua,  his  son  ;  and  under  that  title  he  is  named,^ 
next  Zerubbabel,  among  the  first  of  those  that  returned.  The  rest 
were  Nehemiah,^  Seraiah,  Beelaiah,  Mordecai,  Bilsham,  Mispar,  Bigvai, 
Behum,  and  Baanah,  who  were  the  prime  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
the  chief  assistants  to  Zerubbabel,  in  the  resettling  of  them  again  in 
their  own  land,  and  are  by  the  Jewish  writers  reckoned  the  chief  men 
of  the  great  synagogue ;  so  they  call  the  convention  of  elders,  which 
they  say  sat  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  did  there 
agam  reestablish  all  their  affairs  both  as  to  church  and  state,  of  which 
they  speak  great  things,  as  shall  hereafter  be  shown.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Nehemiah  and  Mordecai  above  mentioned  were  not 
the  Nehemiah  and  Mordecai  of  whom  there  is  so  much  said  in  the  books 
of  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  but  quite  different  persons,  who  bore  the 
same  name. 

'  Enm  i  and  ii.  ■  Ezra  ii.  2.  '  Ezra  i.  8,  ix.  *  Ezra  t.  14. 

*  t  Chron.  Ti.  14,  tc.  *  2  Kings  xzt.  i8.  *  i  Chron.  vi.  15. 

*  Exra  ii.  a,  iii.  a ;  Hag.  i.  12,  ii.  a.  *  Ezra  ii.  a ;  Nch.  vii.  7. 
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Restoration  of  the  temple  vessels, — At  tlie  same  time  tbat  Cyrus 
issued  out  his  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he 
ordered  all  the  vessels  to  be  restored  which  haa  been  taken  from 
thence.^  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  the  burning  of  the  former  temple,  had 
brought  them  to  Babylon,  and  placed  them  there  in  the  temple  of  Bel 
his  god.  From  thence  they  were,  according  to  Cyrus's  order,  by 
Mithredath,  the  king's  treasurer,  deHrered  to  Zerubbabel,  who  carried 
them  back  again  to  Jerusalem.  All  the  yeasels  of  gold  and  silver  that 
w^re  at  this  time  restored  were  five  thousand  four  hundred ;  the  re- 
mainder was  brought  back  by.  Ezra,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  many  years  after. 

Partial  return  of  the  Ten  IMhes, — And  not  only  those  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  several  also  of  the  other  tribes,  took  the  benefit  of 
this  decree  to  return  again  into  their  own  land :  for  some  of  them,  who 
were  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser,*  Salmaneser,  and  Esarhaddon, 
still  retained  the  true  worship  of  God  in  a  strange  land,  and  did  not 
go  into  the  idolatrous  usages  and  impieties  of  the  heathens,  among 
whom  they  were  dispersed,  but  joined  themselves  to  the  Jews,  when, 
by  a  like  captivity,  they  were  brought  into  the  same  parts,  and  some, 
after  all  the  Assyrian  captivities,  were  still  left  in  the  land.  Por  we 
find  some  of  them  still  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah,'  and  they  suffered 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  till  at  len^h  they  were 
wholly  carried  away  in  the  last  of  them  by  Nebuzaradan,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.^  And  many  of  them  had  long  before  left 
their  tribes  (or  their  religion,^  and  incorporating  themselves  with  their 
brethren  of  Judah  and  Benjamiii,  dwelt  in  their  cities,  and  there  fell 
into  the  same  calamity  with  them  in  their  captivity  under  the  Babyloni- 
ans. And  of  all  these  a  great  number  took  the  advantage  of  this  decree^ 
again  to  return  and  dweU  in  their  own  cities ;  for  both  Cyrus's  decree,  as 
well  as  that  of  Artaxerxes,  extended  to  all  ihe  house  of  Israel.  The  decree 
of  Artaxerxes^  is  by  name  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  and  that  of  Cyrus^ 
is  to  all  the  people  of  the  GK>d  of  Israel,  that  is  (as  appears  by  the  text), 
to  all  those  that  worshipped  God  at  Jerusalem,  which  m\ist  be  under- 
stood of  the  people  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  Judah :  for  that  temple  was  buUt 
for  both,  ana  both  had  an  equal  right  to  worship  God  there.  And  therefore 
Ezra,  when  he  returned,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,^  sent  a 
copy  of  the  king's  decree,  whereby  that  favour  was  granted  him  through 
all  Media,  where  the  ten  tribes  were  in  captivity,  as  well  as  through 
all  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  where  the  Jews  were  in  captirity;  which 
plainly  implies  that  both  of  them  were  included  in  that  decree,  and 
that  being  a  renewal  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  both  must  be  understood 
of  the  same  extent.  And  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  after  the  cap- 
tivity,^ some  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  And  it  appears,  from 
several  places  in  the  New  Testament, >^  that  some  of  all  the  tribes  were 
still  in  being  among  the  Jews,  even  to  the  time  of  their  last  dispersion 
on  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans,  though  then  all  were 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Jews,  which  after  the  Babylonian 

'  Esn  i.  7— ti.  '  Tobit  i.  iz,  12,  xiv.  9.  *  a  Chnm.  zxxir.  9,  xxxt.  18. 
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captivity,  became  tiie  general  name  of  the  ^ole  naticm,  aa  tliat  of 
IsraeliteB  was  before.  And  this  being  premised,  it  solves  the  difficulty 
which  aiiseth  from  the  difference  that  is  between  the  general  number, 
and  the  particulars  of  those  that  returned  upon  Cyrus's  decree.  For 
the  general  number,  both  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  is  said  to  be  forty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  but  the  particulars,  as  reckoned 
up  in  their  several  families  in  Ezra,  amount  only  to  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  in  Nehemiah,  to  thirty-one 
thousand  and  thirty-one.  l%e  meaning  of  which  is,  they  are  only  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  wat  are  reckoned  by  their  fami- 
lies in  both  these  places  ;^  the  rest,  being  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel, 
are  numbered  oidy  in  the  gross  sum,  and  this  is  that  whicJIi  makes  the 
gross  sum  so  much  ezceea  the  particulars  in  both  the  computations. 
But  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  particulars  in  Ezra  differ  from  the 
particulars  in  Nehemiah,  ainoe  there  are  several  ways  how  this  may  be 
accounted  for,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  which  of  them  may  be  nght, 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  dietennine. 

JPbtfr  e(mr969  rfprietU  only  return,  owt  of  the  tteenty'Jbur. — Of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  the  pnests  that  were  carried  away  to  Babylon, 
only  tour  returned,*  and  they  were  the  courses  of  Jedaiah,  Immer, 
Fashur,  and  Harim,  which  made  up  the  number  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  persons.  The  rest  either  tarried  behind,  or 
vrere  extinct.  However,  tne  old  number  of  the  courses,  as  established 
by  king  David,  were  still  kept  up.  For  of  the  four  courses  that  re- 
turned,' each  subdivided  themselves  into  six,  and  the  new  courses, 
taking  the  names  of  those  that  were  wanting,  still  kept  up  the  old 
titles ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  after  this  Mattathias  is  said  to  nave  been 
of  the  course  of  Joarib,^  and  Zachariaa  of  the  course  of  Abia,^  though 
neither  of  these  courses  were  of  the  number  of  those  that  returned. 
For  the  new  courses  took  the  names  of  the  old  ones,  though  they  were 
not  descended  from  tbem,  and  so  they  were  continued  by  the  same 
names  under  the  second  temple  as  they  had  been  under  the  first,  only 
the  fifth  course,  though  of  the  number  of  those  that  returned,  changed 
its  name,  and  for  that  of  Malchijah,  under  which  it  was  first  established, 
took  the  name  of  Paahur,  that  is,  l^e  name  of  the  son  instead  of  that  of 
the  father;  for  Fashur^  was  the  son  of  Maldiijah.  It  is  a  common  saving 
among  the  Jews,  that  they  were  only  the  bran,^  that  is,  the  dre^  ot  the 
people,  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  end  of  the  captivity,  and 
that  aU  ike  fine  flour  stayed  behind  at  Babylon.  It  is  most  certain,  that 
notwithstanding  the  several  decrees  that  had  been  granted  by  the  kings 
of  Fenda  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  into  their  own  land,  there  were  a 
^reat  many  that  iraived  taking  the  advantage  of  them,  and  continued  still 
in  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  other  eastern  provinces,  where  they  had  been 
carried ;  and  it  is  most  likely  tliat  they  were  of  the  best  and  richest 
of  the  nation  that  did  so :  for  when  they  had  gotten  houses  and  lands 
in  those  parts,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  would  be  very  forward 
to  leave  good  settlements  to  new  plant  a  country  that  had  lain  many 
years  desolate.  But  of  what  sort  soever  they  were,  it  is  certain  a  great 
many  stayed  behind,  and  never  again  returned  into  their  own  country. 

>  Seder  Olam  Babba,  0.  ao.       *  Esn  iL  36—39.        '  Talmud  Hierosol.  in  Taonitii. 
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And  if  we  may  guess  at  their  number  by  the  family  of  Aaron,  thej* 
must  hare  been  many  more  than  those  who  settled  again  in  Judiea ; 
for  of  the  twenty-four  oourses  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  which  were  carried 
away,  we  find  only  four  among  those  that  returned,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready taken  notice  of ;  and  hereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  during  all  the 
time  of  the  second  temple,  and  for  a  great  many  ages  after,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  in  Ghaldea,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  grew  to  be  so  yery 
freat,  that  they  were  all  along  thought  to  exceed  tne  number  of  the 
ews  of  Palestme,  eyen  in  those  times  when  that  country  was  best  in- 
habited by  them. 

Settlement  of  the  returned  Jews:  earreepondenee  between  the  period 
of  the  desolation  of  the  land  and  the  neglect  of  the  Sabbatieal  years^  535. 
-^Those  who  made  this  first  return  into  Judiea  arriyed  there  in  Nisan, 
the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year  (which  answers  to  part  of  March 
and  part  of  April  in  our  calendar) ;  for  the  second  month  of  the  next 
year  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  year  after  their  return  ;*  and  therefore 
they  must  then  haye  been  a  whole  year  in  the  land.  As  soon  as  they 
came  thither,*  they  dispersed  themselyes  according  to  their  tribes  and 
the  families  of  their  fathers  in  their  seyeral  cities,  and  there  betook 
themselyes  to  rebuild  their  houses,  and  again  maniure  their  lands,  after 
they  had  now,  firom  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  flight  of  the 
remainder  of  the  people  into  Egypt  on  the  death  of  G^edaliah,  lain  de- 
solate and  uncultiyated  fifty-two  years,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
sabbatical  years,  which  they  had  neglected  to  observe ;  for,  according 
to  the  Mosaical  law,  they  ought  to  haye  left  their  lands  fkllow  eyery 
seyenth  year.'  But  among  other  commandments  of  Qod,  this  also  they 
had  neglected ;  and  therefore  *  Qod  made  the  land  lie  desolate  without 
inhabitants  or  cultiyation,  till  it  had  enjoyed  the  full  number  of  its 
sabbaths  that  it  had  been  deprived  of.  And  this  tells  us  how  long  the 
Jews  had  neglected  this  law  of  the  sabbatical  year :  for  it  is  certain, 
the  land  was  desolated  only  fifty-two  years,  that  is,  from  the  death  of 
Gedaliah  till  the  end  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  empire  of  Cyrus.  And  fifty-two  sabbatical  years  make  fifty-two 
weeks  of  years,  which  amount  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  years ; 
which  carries  up  the  computation  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Asa ; 
and  therefore  from  that  time  the  Jews  having  neglected  to  observe  the 
sabbatical  years,  till  they  had  deprived  the  land  of  fift;y-two  of  them, 
G-od  made  that  land  lie  desolate  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants  just 
so  many  ^ears,  till  he  had  restored  to  it  that  full  rest,  which  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  inhabitants  had,  contrary  to  the  law  of  their  God,  denied 
unto  it.  If  we  reckon  the  whole  seyenty  years  of  the  captivity  into 
those  years  of  desolation,  which  were  to  make  amends  for  the  sabbati- 
cal years  that  the  land  had  been  deprived  of,  then  we  must  reckon  the 
observation  of  them  to  have  been  Lud  aside  for  seventy  weeks  of  years, 
that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  But  this  vnU  carry  back  the 
omission  higher  up  than  the  days  of  David  and  Samuel,  in  whose  time 
it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  breach  of  the  law  of  God  would  haye  been 
permitted  in  the  land. 

Celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. — On  the  seventh  month, 
which  is  called  the  month  Tisn,  all  the  people  which  had  returned  to 

*  Ezra  iii.  8.  >  Esra  ii.  x»  70,  iii.  i ;  Nehem.  riL  6. 
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their  several  cities  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem/  and  there,  on  the 
first  day  of  that  month,*  celebrated  the  feast  of  trumpets.  This  month 
began  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  ana  was  formerly  the 
first  month  of  the  year,'  till  it  was  changed  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
up  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ;*  for  that  happening  in  the 
month  of  Abib,  afterwards  called  Nisan,  that  month  for  this  reason  had 
the  honour  given  it  as  thenceforth  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Israelites 
for  the  first  month  of  the  year,  that  is,  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Before  this  time  Tisri  ^  was  reckoned  everywhere  to  begin  the  year, 
because  from  thence  did  commence  (it  was  thought)  the  beginning 
of  all  things  ;^  it  being  the  general  opinion  among  the  ancients  that 
the  world  was  created  and  first  began  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox.  And  for  this  reason  the  Jews  do  still,  in  their  era  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  their  era  of  contracts,  compute  the 
banning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of  Tisri ;  and  all  their  biUs  and 
bonds,  and  all  other  civil  acts  and  contracts,  are  still  dated  among  them 
according  to  the  same  computation.  And  firom  this  month  also  they 
begun  all  their  jubilees  and  sabbatical  years.^  And,  therefore,  although 
their  ecclesiastical  year  began  from  Nisan,  and  all  their  festivals  were 
reckoned  according  to  it,  yet  their  civil  year  was  still  reckoned  from 
Tiari,  and  the  first  day  of  that  month  was  their  new  year's  day ;  and 
for  the  more  solemn  celebration  of  it,  this  feast  of  trumpets  seems  to 
have  been  appointed. 

Coniributtant  towards  the  rettoratian  of  the  Temple. — On  the  tenth 
day  of  the  same  month  was  the  great  day  of  expiation,^  when  the  high 

Snest  made  atonement  for  all  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  on  the  fifteenth 
ay  began  the  feast  of  tabernacles,^  and  lasted  till  the  twenty-second 
inclusively.  Durine;  all  which  solemnities  the  people  stayed  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  employed  all  that  time  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  set  for- 
ward the  restoration  of  Ood's  worship  again  in  that  place ;  towards 
which  all  that  had  riches  contributed  according  to  their  abilities.  And 
the  free-will  offerings  which  were  made  on  this  occasion,*®  besides  one 
hundred  vestments  for  the  priests,  amounted  to  sixty-one  thousand 
drachms  of  gold  and  five  thousand  minas  of  silver,  which  in  all  comes 
to  about  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  our  money ;  for 
every  drachm  of  gold  is  worth  ten  shillings  of  our  money,  and  every 
mina  of  silver  nine  pounds ;  for  it  contained  sixty  shekels,^*  and  everv 
shekel  of  silver  is  worth  of  our  money  three  shillings.*'  And  upon  this 
fund  they  began  the  work.  And  a  great  sum  it  was  to  be  raised  by  so 
small  a  number  of  people,  and  on  their  first  return  from  their  captivity, 
especially  if  they  were  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  as  the  rabbins  say.  It 
must  be  supposed,  that  these  offerings  were  made  by  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Jews,  that  is,  bv  those  who  stayed  behind,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  returned ;  otherwise  it  is  scarce  possible  to  solve  the  matter.    For 
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all  haying  an  e(^iial  interest  in  that  temple,  and  the  daily  sacrificea  there 
offered  up  having  been  in  the  behalf  of  all,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  all  did  contribute  to  the  building  of  it ;  and  that  especially 
seeinff  that  as  long  as  that  temple  stood  every  Jew  annually  paid  a 
half  snekel,^  i.  e.  about  eighteen  pence  of  our  money,  towards  its  repair 
and  the  support  of  the  £iily  service  in  it,  into  what  parts  soever  tney 
were  dispersed  through  the  whole  world. 

BestoraHon  of  the  AUar  of  BwrM-^ffwiinp, — ^The  first  thin^  they  did 
was  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  Lord  lor  bnmt-ofTerings.*  This  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  inner  court  ^  the  temple,'  exactly  before  the  porch 
leading  into  the  holy  place ;  and  hereon  were  made  the  daily  offerings 
of  the  morning  ana  evening  service,  and  all  other  offerings,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  which  were  offered  up  to  GK>d  by  fire.  It  had  been 
beaten  down  ana  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  at  the  burning  of  the 
temple,  and  in  the  same  place  was  it  now  again  restored.  That  it  was 
built,^  and  stood  in  another  place,  with  a  tabernacle  round  it,  till  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  fully  finished  and  completed,  is  a  fancy 
without  a  foundation.  It  was  certainly  built  in  its  proper  place,^  that 
is,  in  the  same  ^lace  where  it  before  stood,  and  there  they  daily  offered 
sacrifices  upon  it,  even  before  anything  else  of  the  temple  was  built 
about  it.  It  was  a  large  pile,  built  all  of  imhewn  stones,*  thirl^-two  cubits 
(i.  e.  forty-eight  feet)  square  at  the  bottom ;  from  thence  it  rising  one 
cubit,  benched-in  one  cubit;  and  from  thence  being  thirty  cubits 
square,  it  did  rise  five  cubits,  and  benched-in  one  cubit;  and  from 
thence  being  twenty-eight  cubits  square,  it  did  rise  three  cubits,  and 
benched-in  two  cubits ;  from  whence  it  did  rise  one  cubit,  which  was 
the  hearth  upon  which  the  offerings  were  burned,  and  the  benching-in 
of  two  cubits'  breadth  was  the  passage  round  it,  on  which  the  priests 
stood  when  they  tended  the  fire,  and  placed  the  sacrifices  on  it.  So 
this  hearth  was  a  square  of  twenty-four  cubits,  or  thirtp^-siz  feet,  on 
every  side,  and  one  cubit  high,  which  was  all  made  of  soud  brass,  and 
from  hence  it  was  called  the  brazen  altar.^  For  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  it  was  all  made  of  solid  brass ;  for  to  make  up  so  big  a 
pile  all  of  that  metal  would  cost  a  vast  sum  of  money.  And  besides, 
if  it  were  so  made,  it  would  not  only  be  against  the  law,  but  also  im- 
practicable for  the  use  intended.  It  would  be  against  the  law^  because 
thereby  they  are  commanded,  that  wheresoever  they  should  make  on 
altar,  other  than  the  portable  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  they  should  make 
it  of  earth,  or  else  of  unhewn  stone.^  And  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  the  use  intended ;  because,  if  it  were  all  of  brass,  the  fire  continually 
burning  upon  the  top  of  it  would  so  heat  the  whole,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  next  the  hearth,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
priests  to  stand  on  it  when  they  were  to  come  thither  to  officiate  in 
tending  the  altar,  and  offering  the  sacrifices  thereon ;  and  that  espe- 
cially since  they  were  always  to  officiate  barefooted,  without  anything 
at  ail  upon  their  feet  to  fence  them  from  the  heat  of  it.    It  is  not, 

^  Exodus  xzz.  13—15.    Maimonidea  in  Shekalim.  cap.  i,  1,  4. 

*  Em  iii^  '  See  Lightfbot  of  the  Temple,  ehap.  34. 
^  Bishop  I^triek  in  his  Comment  on  the  First  of  Chronicles,  ehap.  9. 

*  Esra  lii.  3.    For  there  it  is  said  that  they  did  set  tiie  ahar  upon  its  bases  or  fixuida* 
tions,  i.  e.  upon  the  same  bases  or  foundations  on  which  it  before  nad  stood. 

*  Misnoioth  in  Middoth.    Maimonides  in  Beth-Habbechirah,  c.  1,  a* 

*  X  Kings  TiiL  64.  ■  Ezod.  xx.  14,  25. 
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indeed,  anywlieTe  commanded  that  the  priesta  should  officiate  bare- 
footed, but  among  the  garments  assigned  for  the  TO*ie6t8  (Exod.  xxviii.), 
shoes  not  being  named,  thej  were  supposed  therefore  to  be  forbid :  and 
the  text  saying,  verse  4,  ''these  are  the  garments  which  they  shall 
make,*'  this,  they  say,  excludes  all  that  are  not  there  named.  And 
Moses  being  commanded  at  the  burning  bush  to  put  off  his  shoes,'  for 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was  holy,  because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary presence  of  Gbd  then  in  that  place,-^this  they  make  a  further 
argument  for  it ;  for,  say  they,  the  temple  was  all  holy  for  the  same 
reason,  that  is,  because  of  the  extraordinary  presence  of  Gk>d  there  re- 
siding in  the  Shekinah  over  the  mercy-seat.  And  for  these  reasons 
it  was  most  strictly  exacted  that  the  priests  should  be  always  bare- 
footed in  the  temple,  although  their  going  there  with  their  bare  feet 
upon  the  marble  pavement  was  very  pernicious  to  the  health  of  many 
of  them.  On  the  foitr  comers  of  the  altar,  on  the  last  benching-in, 
where  the  priests  stood  when  they  offered  the  sacrifices,  there  were 
fixed  four  small  pillars  of  a  cubit  height,  uid  a  cubit  on  every  side,  in 
the  form  of  an  exact  cube.  And  these  were  the  horns  of  the  altar  so 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  middle  of  each  of  them  was  hollow, 
because  therein  was  to  be  put  some  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  The 
ascent  up  to  the  altar  was  by  a  gentle  rising  on  the  south  side,  called 
the  kibbesh,  which  was  thirty-two  cubits  in  length,  and  sixteen  in 
breadth,  and  landed  upon  the  upper  benching-in  next  the  hearth  or 
the  top  of  the  altar,  for  to  go  up  to  the  altar  by  steps  was  forbid  by 
the  law.' 

BebuUding  of  ike  Temple^  534. — But  their  zeal  for  the  temple  being 
that  which  had  brought  most  of  them  back  again  into  Judaea,  the 
rebuilding  of  this  was  what  they  had  their  he^ts  most  intent  upon. 
And  therefore,  having  employed  the  first  year  in  preparing  materials,' 
and  contracting  with  carpenters  and  masons  for  the  work,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house,^  which 
was  done  with  great  solemnity.  For  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  and 
Jeshua  the  high  priest,  being  present  with  all  the  congregation,  the 
trumpeters  blew  tneir  trumpets  and  the  musicians  sounded  their  instru- 
ments, and  singers  sung,  all  in  praise  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  shouted  for  joy  while  the  first  stones  were  laid ; 
only  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  first  temple,  and  had 
no  expectation  that  this,  which  was  now  arbuilding  by  a  few  poor  exiles 
lately  returned  into  their  country,  could  ever  equal  that  which  had  all 
the  riches  of  David  and  Solomon,  two  of  the  wealthiest  princes  of 
the  East,  expended  in  the  erecting  of  it,  wept  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  temple,  while  others  rejoiced  at  the  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  new.  And,  indeed,  the  difference  between  the  former  temple  and 
this  which  was  now  a-building  was  so  great,  that  God  himself  tells  the 
prophet  Haggai*  that  the  latter  in  comparison  with  the  former  was 
as  nothing,  so  much  did  it  come  short  of  it.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  its  bigness ;  for  the  second  temple  was  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  first,  it  being  built  upon  the  very  same  founda- 
tions, and  therefore  it  was  exactly  of  the  same  length  and  breadth. 
Cyrus's  commission  may  seem  te  make  it  broader,  for  that  allows  sixty 

^  Ssod.  iii.  5;    AetiTii.  33.  .«  Ezod.  xz.  26.  *  Ezra  iii.  7. 

<  Esra  iii.  8—10,  Ac.  *  Haggai  ii.  3. 
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cubits  to  its  breadth/  wbereas  Solomon's  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
but  twenty  cubits  in  breadtb.*  But  these  different  measures  are  to  be 
understood  in  respect  of  the  different  distances  between  which  the  said 
measures  were  taken.  The  twenty  cubits  breadth  said  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  only  the  breadth  of  the  temple  itself,  measuring  from  the 
insiae  of  the  wall  on  the  one  side  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  on  the  other 
side.  But  the  sixty  cubits  breadth  in  Cyrus's  commission  was  the 
breadth  of  the  whole  building,  measuring  from  the  inside  of  the  outer 
wall  of  it  on  the  one  side,  to  the  inside  of  the  outer  wall  on  the  other 
side.  For  besides  the  temple  itself,'  which  contained  the  holy  place 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  each  twenty  cubits  broad,  there  were  thick  walls 
enclosing  it  on  each  side,  and  without  them  chambers  on  each  side ; 
then  another  wall,  then  a  gallery,  and  then  the  outer  walls  of  all  en- 
closing the  whole  building,  being  five  cubits  thick ;  which  altogether 
made  up  the  whole  breadth  to  be  seventy  cubits  from  out  to  out,  from 
which  deducting  the  five  cubits  breadth  of  the  outer  wall  on  each  side, 
you  have  remaining  the  breadth  of  Cyrus's  commission,  that  is,  sixty 
cubits,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the  whole  building  from  the  inside 
of  one  outer  wall  to  the  inside  of  the  other.  So  that  the  difference  of 
the  said  twenty  cubits  breadth,  and  of  the  said  aixty  cubits  breadth, 
is  no  more  than  this,  that  one  of  them  was  measured  from  the  inside  to 
the  inside  of  the  inner  walls,  and  the  other  from  the  inside  to  the 
inside  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  said  temple.^ 

Five  special  marks  of  ike  Divine  favowr  towards  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon  wanting  to  the  second  Temple. — But  the  glory  of  Solomon's  temple 
was  not  in  the  temple  itself,  much  less  in  the  bigness  of  it ;  for  that 
alone  was  but  a  small  pile  of  building,^  as  containing  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  five  in  breadth, 
taking  the  whole  of  it  together  from  out  to  out,  which  is  exceeded  by 
many  of  our  parish  churches.  The  main  grandeur  and  excellency  of  it 
consisted,  first,  in  its  ornaments ;  its  workmanship  beinc;  everywhere 
exceeding  curious,  and  its  overlayings  vast  and  prodigious;  for  the 
overlayings  of  the  holy  of  holies  omy,  which  was  a  room  but  thirty 
feet  square  and  thirty  feet  high,  amounted  to  six  hundred  talents  of 
gold,^  which  comes  to  four  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  our  sterling  money.  Secondly,  in  its  materials ;  for  Solo- 
mon's temnle  was  all  built  of  new  large  stones,  hewn  out  in  the  most 
curious  and  artful  manner,  whereas  the  second  temple  was  mostly  built 
of  such  stones  only  as  they  dug  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former. 
Thirdly,  in  its  out-buildings ;  for  the  court  in  which  the  temple  stood, 
and  that  vnthout  it,  called  the  court  of  the  toomen,  were  btult  round 
with  stately  buildings  and  cloisters,  and  the  gates  entering  thereinto 
were  very  beautiful  and  sumptuous.  And  the  outer  court,  which  was 
a  large  square,  encompassing  all  the  rest,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  every  side,  was  surrounded  with  a  most  stately  and  magnificent 
cloister,  sustained  by  three  rows  of  pillars  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  by 
four  on  the  fourth.    And  all  the  out-buildings  then  lay  in  their  rub- 

^  Erra  ▼!.  3.        *  i  Kings  iri.  a ;  2  Chron.  iii.  3.        '  See  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple. 

*  [At  the  end  of  the  present  volume  will  be  found  a  Plan  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  Ichnography  of  the  Temple,  delineated  and  described, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  Josephua,  and  tJie  Talmud,  by  Dean  Prideaox.    Bd^ 

*  See  my  Map  of  the  Temple.  *  2  Chron.  iii.  8. 
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bish,  without  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  reparation ;  and  there  could  then 
be  no  such  ornaments  or  materials  in  this  new  temple  as  there  were  in 
the  former.  In  process  of  time  indeed  all  the  out-buildings  were  restored, 
and  such  ornaments  and  materials  were  added  on  Herod*s  repairing  of 
it,  that  the  second  temple  after  that  came  little  short  herein  of  fche 
former,  and  there  are  some  who  will  say  that  it  exceeded  it.^  But  still, 
what  was  the  main  glory  of  the  first  temple — those  extraordinary 
marks  of  the  divine  favour  with  which  it  was  honoured,  were  wholly 
wanting  in  the  second.  The  Jews  reckon  them  up  in  these  five  par* 
ticulars :  ^  1.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  Mercy-seat  which  was 
upon  it;  2.  The  Shekinah,  or  divine  presence;  8.  The  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  4.  The  holy  fire  upon  the  altar ;  and,  5.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy. 

1st,  ITie  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  Mercy-seat  and  Oherubimt, — 
The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  a  small  chest '  or  cofiTer,  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet 
three  inches  in  height ;  in  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law, 
as  well  the  broken  ones  (say  the  rabbins)  as  the  whole  ;^  and  that 
there  was  nothing  else  in  it  when  it  was  brought  into  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, is  said  in  two  places  of  Scripture.^  But  the  rabbins  raise  a  con- 
troversy concerning  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna,  and  the  original 
volume  of  the  law  written  by  Moses's  own  hand,  whether  they  were 
not  also  in  the  ark.  It  is  said  of  Aaron's  rod  ^  and  the  pot  of  manna,^ 
that  they  were  laid  up  before  the  testimony ;  and  it  being  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  by  the  testimony  are  meant  the  two  tables,  those  who 
interpret  these  words  [before  the  testimony]  in  the  strictest  sense,  will 
have  the  said  rod  and  pot  of  manna  to  have  been  laid  up  immediately 
before  the  tables  within  the  ark ;  for  otherwise,  say  they,  they  would 
not  have  been  laid  up  before  the  testimony,  but  before  the  ark.  But 
others,  who  do  not  understand  the  words  in  so  strict  a  sense,  say  they 
were  laid  up  in  the  holy  of  holies  without  the  ark,  in  a  place  just  be- 
fore it ;  thinking  that  m  this  position,  without  the  ark,  they  may  be 
as  well  said  to  be  laid  up  before  the  testimony  or  tables  of  the  law,  as 
if  they  had  been  placed  immediately  before  them  within  the  ark.  But 
the  holy  apostle  St.  Paul  decides  this  controversy ;  for  he  positively 
teUs  us, ''  that  within  the  ark  were  the  golden  pot  that  haa  manna, 
and  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant. '®  As  to  the  book, 
or  volume  of  the  law,  it  being  commanded  to  be  put  mitzxad?  i.  e.  on 
the  side  of  the  ark,  those  who  interpret  that  word  of  the  inside  place 
it  within  the  ark,  and  those  who  interpret  it  of  the  outside  place 

'  R.  Asariu  in  Meor  Enaim,  port  3,  c.  ci. 

*  Talmud  Bab.  in  Yoma,  c.  i,  f.  21,  andf  Talmud  HierosoL  in  Taanith,  c.  2,  f.  65. 

■   Exod.  XXV.  10— 22. 

*  For  the  proof  of  this  they  bring  the  teoond  Terse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Deuterono- 
my, which  tDey  read  thus :  **  And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the 
first  tables,  which  thou  brakedst,  and  hast  put  in  the  ark."  And  it  is  true  the  word  is 
ve$hamata,  i.  e.  *'  thou  hast  put,"  in  the  preter  tense :  but  it  being  with  a  ttau  before  it, 
that  turns  the  preter  tense  into  the  future,  and  therefore  it  must  be  read,  **  thou  shalt  put 
them,"  as  in  our  translation,  and  not "  thou  hast  put  them,"  as  the  fautors  of  this  opimon 
would  hare  it. 

»  I  Kings  Yiii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  t.  10.  •  Numb.  xrii.  10. 

*  Exod.  XTt.  33,  where  "  to  lay  up  before  the  Lord  *'  is,  by  the  Jewish  oommentators, 
interpreted  the  same  with  "  before  the  testimony  of  the  Lord." 

*  Heb.  ix.  4,  and  hereto  agree  Abarbanel  on  z  Kings  viii.  9,  and  B.  Levi  Ben  Qersom. 

*  Doat.  xxxi.  26, 
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it  on  the  outside  of  it,  in  a  case  or  coffer  made  of  nnxpoee  for  it,  and 
laid  on  tli^  right  side,  meaning  hj  the  right  side  uiat  end  of  it  which 
was  on  the  right  hand.  And  the  last  seem  to  he  in  the  right  as  to 
this  matter.  Por,  first,  the  same  word,  mitzzad^^  is  made  use  of,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  Philistines  sent  hack  the  ark  with  an  offering  of 
jewels  of  gold  put  in  a  coffer  by  the  nde  of  it.  And  there  it  is  certain 
that  word  must  be  understood  dt  the  outside,  and  not  of  the  inside. 
Secondly,  The  ark  was  not  of  capacity  enough  to  hold  the  Tolume  of 
the  whole  law  of  Moses,  with  the  other  thinra  placed  therein.  Thirdly, 
The  end  of  laying  up  the  orifi;inal  volume  of  the  law  in  the  temple  was, 
that  it  might  be  reserved  there  as  the  authentic  copy,  by  which  all 
others  were  to  be  corrected  and  set  right ;  and  therefore,  to  answer 
this  end,  it  must  have  been  placed  so  as  that  access  might  be  had  there- 
to on  all  occasions  requiring  it ;  which  could  not  have  been  done  if  it 
had  been  put  within  the  ark,  and  shut  up  there  by  the  cover  of  the  mer- 
cy-seat over  it,  which  was  not  to  be  removed.  And  fourthly,  when  HU- 
kiah  the  high  priest,*  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  found  the  copy  of  the  law 
in  the  temple,  there  is  nothing  said  of  the  ark,  neither  is  it  there 
spoken  of  as  taken  firom  thence,  but  as  feund  elsewhere  in  the  temple. 
And  therefore,  putting  all  this  together,  it  seems  plain  that  the  volume 
of  the  law  was  not  laid  within  the  ark,  but  had  a  particular  coffer  or 
repository  of  its  own,  in  which  it  was  placed  on  the  side  of  it.  And 
the  word  mitzxad^  which  answers  to  the  Latin  a  latere^  cannot  truly 
bear  any  other  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  language.  And  therefore  the 
Ghaldee  paraphrase,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  in  paraphrasing  on  those  words  of  Deuteronomy—"  Take  this 
book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  tne  covenant,'*' 
renders  it  thus,  '*  Take  the  book  of  the  law,  and  place  it  in  a  case  or 
coffer,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
Gt)d."  Over  the  ark  was  the  mercy-seat,^  and  it  was  the  covering  of 
it.  It  was  all  made  of  solid  gold,  and  of  the  thickness  (say  the  rab- 
bins) of  a  hand*s-breadth.  At  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two  cherubims, 
looking  inward  towards  each  other,  with  wings  expanded,  which,  em- 
bracing the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy-seat,  did  meet  on  each 
side  in  the  middle  -,  all  which  (say  the  rabbins)^  was  made  out  of  the 
same  mass,  without  joining  any  of  the  parts  by  solder.^  Here  it  was 
where  the  Shekinah,  or  divme  presence,  rested  both  in  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  appearance  of  a  doud  over  it ; ' 
and  from  hence  the  divine  oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voioe,^ 
as  often  as  God  was  consulted  in  the  behalf  of  his  people.  And  hence 
it  is  that  God  is  so  often  said  in  Scriptiure  to  dwell  oetween  the  cheru- 
bims,^  that  is,  between  the  cherubims  on  the  mercy-seat,  because  there 
was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  visible  appearance  of  his  glory  among 
them.  And  for  this  reason  the  high  priest  appeared  before  this  mercy- 
seat  once  every  year,^  on  the  great  aay  of  expiation,  when  he  was  to 
make  his  nearest  approach  to  the  divine  presence,  to  mediate  and  make 
atonement  for  the  whole  people  of  Israel.    And  all  else  of  that  nation, 

^  I  Sam.  Ti.  8.  '  i  Kings  zzii.  8.  *  Dent.  xxsd.  2&. 

*  Exod.  xxT.  f  7— M. 

*  R.  Levi  Ben  Oenom,  R.  Solomon,  AbariMmel,  and  othen. 

*  Lerit.  xvi.  a.  *  Bxod.  xxr.  aa ;  Nnmb.  rii.  89. 

"  I  Sam.  IT.  4 ;  a  Sam.  tI.  a ;  a  Kings  xix.  tc ;  i  Chron.  xiii.  6 ;  Pa.  Ixxx.  i,  ze  i. 

*  Levit.  xTi,  i^y/^  \  Nnmb.  xxix.  7 ;  Ueb.  ix.  7  ;  Talmud  in  Yoma. 
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who  served  Ood  accordinff  to  the  Leritical  law,  made  it  the  centre  of 
their  worship,  and  not  omy  in  the  temple  when  they  came  np  thither 
to  worship,  out  everywhere  else  in  their  dispersion  through  tne  whole 
world,  whenever  they  prayed,  they  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
place  where  the  aric  stood, '^  and  directed  all  their  devotions  that  war. 
And  therefore  the  author  of  the  book  Gosri  justly  saith,*  that  the  ark, 
with  the  mercy-seat  and  cherubims,  were  the  foundation,  root,  heart, 
and  marrow  of  the  whole  temple,  and  aU  the  Levitical  worship  therein 
performed.  And  therefore,  luul  there  nothing  else  of  the  first  temple 
Deen  wanting  in  the  second  but  the  ark  only,  this  alone  would  have 
been  reason  enough  for  the  <Ad  men  to  have  wept  when  they  remem- 
bered the  first  temple  in  which  it  was,  and  slso  for  the  saying  of  Hagi- 
gai,  that  the  secona  temple  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  first,' 
so  peat  a  part  had  it  in  the  glory  of  this  temple  as  long  as  it  remained 
in  it. 

(hmpariwn  between  the  Arh  mi  thefirwt  ThmpU  and  the  Ark  in  ike 
eeeond. — However,  the  defect  was  supplied  as  to  the  outward  form ; 
for  in  the  second  temple  there  was  also  an  ark  made  of  the  same  shape 
and  dimensionB  with  the  first,^  and  put  in  the  same  place.  But  though 
it  was  there  substituted  in  its  stead  (as  there  was  need  that  such  an 
one  should  for  the  service  that  was  annuaUy  performed  before  it  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation),  yet  it  had  none  of  its  prerogatives  or 
honours  conferred  upon  it ;  for  there  were  no  tables  of  the  law,  no 
Aaron's  rod,  no  pot  of  manna  in  it,  no  appearance  of  the  divine  glory 
over  it,  no  orades  given  from  it.  The  first  ark  was  made  and  conse- 
crated by  Gh)d*s  appointment^  and  had  all  these  prerogatives  and 
honovrs  given  unto  it  by  him.  But  the  second,  being  appointed  and 
substituted  by  man  only,  to  be  in  the  stead  and  pla^  of  the  other, 
oould  have  none  of  them.  And  the  only  use  that  was  made  of  it  was 
to  be  a  representative  of  the  former  on  the  neat  day  of  expiation,  and 
to  be  a  repository  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  is,  of  the  original  copy 
of  that  collection  which  was  made  of  them  after  the  ci^tivi^  by  "Em 
and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue^  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  For 
when  this  copy  was  perfected,  it  was  there  laid  up  in  it.  And  in  imi- 
tation hereof,  the  Jews  in  aU  their  synagogues  have  a  like  ark  or  confer,* 
of  the  same  size  or  form,  in  which  they  keep  the  Scriptures  belonging 
to  the  sy^oagogue ;  and  from  whence  they  take  it  out  with  great  so- 
lemnity whenever  they  use  it,  and  return  it  with  the  like  when  they 
have  done  with  it. 

Queetion  qf  whether  ikere  woe  or  was  not  an  Arh  in  ike  eeeond  Temple, 
•—That  there  was  any  ark  at  idl  in  the  second  temple,  many  of  the  Jewish 
writers  do  deny ;  and  say,  that  the  whole  service  of  the  great  day  of 
expiation  was  performed  in  the  second  temple,  not  before  any  ark,  but 
before  the  stene  on  which  the  ark  stood  in  tne  first  temple.^  But  sinco, 
on  their  building  of  the  second  temple,  they  found  it  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  worship  in  it,  to  make  a  new  altar  of  incense,  a 
new  shew-bread  table,  and  a  new  candlestick,  instead  of  those  which 
the  Babylonians  had  destroyed,  though  none  of  them  could  be  conse- 

1  I  Kinnnii.48;  Dan.Tx.  to.  *  Put  a,  a.  28.  '  Cbap.  ii.  3. 

*  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple,  c.  15,  •.4.  *  Vide  Buxtorfii  Synagoffam,  e.  14. 

*  Tbui  the  nil>bma  oeU  the  atone  of  foandAtion,  and  gire  aa  a  great  deal  of  traah  about 
It    See  the  Miahitah  in  Toma,  and  Buztorf.  de  Area,  e.  ax 
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crated  as  in  the  first  temple,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  bnt  that 
thej  made  a  new  ark  also ;  there  being  as  much  need  of  it,  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  their  worship,  as  there  was  of  the  others.  And  since  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  the  veil  that  was  dravm  before  it,  were  wholly  for 
the  sake  of  the  ark,  what  need  had  there  been  of  these  in  the  second 
temple,  if  there  had  not  been  the  other  also  ?  Were  it  clear  that  it  is 
the  figure  of  the  ark  that  is  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  still  re- 
maining at  Bome,  this  would  be  an  undeniable  demonstration  for  what 
I  here  say ;  for  therein  his  triumph  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  being 
set  forth  in  sculpture,  there  is  to  oe  seen,  even  to  this  day,  carried  be- 
fore him  in  that  triumph,  the  golden  candlestick,  and  another  figure, 
which  Adrichomius  and  some  others  say  is  the  ark.  But  Villal- 
pandus,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Bibera,  and  the  generality  of  learned  men 
who  have  viewed  that  triumphal  arch,  tell  us  that  it  is  the  table  of 
shew-bread.  The  obscurity  of  the  figures,  now  almost  worn  out  bv 
length  of  time,  makes  the  difficulty :  but  by  the  exactest  draughts  whicn 
I  have  seen  of  it,  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the  shew-bread  table, 
especially  from  the  two  cups  on  the  top  of  it ;  for  two  such  cups  filled 
with  frankincense  were  always  put  upon  the  shew-bread  table,  but 
never  upon  the  ark.  Josephus,  who  was  present  at  the  triumph  of 
Titus,  and  saw  the  whole  of  it,  tells  us  of  three  things  therein  carried 
before  him  :^  first,  the  shew-bread  table ;  secondly,  the  golden  can- 
dlestick (which  he  mentions  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  on  the  arch)  ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  law,  which  is  not  on  the  arch.  Most  likely  it  was 
omitfced  there  only  for  want  of  room  to  engrave  it :  for  as  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  table  carried  aloft  before  the  shew-bread  table,  and  another 
before  the  golden  candlestick,  to  express  bv  the  writings  on  them  what 
the  things  were  which  they  were  carried  before ;  so,  after  the  golden 
candlestick,  there  is  on  the  said  arch  a  third  table  without  anything 
after  it,  the  arch  there  ending  without  afiTording  room  for  any  other 
sculpture ;  where  the  thing  omitted,  no  doubt,  was  what  Josephus  saith 
was  carried  in  the  third  place,  that  is,  the  law ;  which  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood of  any  common  volume  (of  which  there  were  hundreds  every- 
where in  common  use,  both  in  their  synagogues  and  in  private  hands), 
but  of  that  which  was  found  in  the  temple  (as  the  other  two  particulars 
were),  and  laid  up  there,  as  the  authentic  and  most  sacred  copy  of  it. 
And  it  cannot  be  imagined  it  should  be  carried  otherwise  than  in  that 
repository  in  which  it  was  laid,  that  is,  in  the  ark,  which  was  made  for 
it  under  the  second  temple. 

Position  of  the  Ark  tn  the  first  Temple. — But  to  return  to  the  ark 
under  the  first  temple,  which  was  that  I  was  describing.  It  was  made  of 
wood,'  excepting  only  the  mercy-seat,  but  overlaid  with  gold  all  over  both 
in  the  inside  and  the  outside,  and  it  had  a  ledge  of  gold,  surrounding  it  on 
the  top,  in  form  of  a  crown,  into  which,  as  into  a  socket,  the  cover  was 
let  in.    The  place  where  it  stood  was  the  innermost  and  most  sacred 

Eart  of  the  temple,'  called  the  holy  of  holies,  and  sometimes  the  most 
oly  place,  which  was  ordained  and  made  of  purpose  for  its  reception: 
the  wnole  end  and  reason  of  that  most  sacred  place  being  none  other 
but  to  be  a  tabernacle  for  it.  This  place  or  room  was  of  an  exact  cubic 
form,^  as  being  thirty  feet  square  and  thirty  feet  high.    In  the  centre 

'  JoseDhut  de  Hello  Juduoo,  lib.  7,  e.  17.  "  Ezod.  xxr.  10  ^ii. 

'  I  King!  Tiii.  16.  *  i  Kingi  vi.  10. 
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of  it  the  ark  was  placed  upon  a  stone  (say  the  rabbins),^  risinc;  there 
three  fingers'  breadth  above  the  floor,  to  be  as  it  were  a  pedestsi  for  it. 
On  the  1^0  sides  of  it  stood  two  cherubims  fifteen  feet  high,'  one  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  at  equal  distance  between 
the  centre  of  the  ark  and  each  side  wall ;  where,  having  their  wings 
expanded,  with  two  of  them  they  touched  the  said  side  walls,  and  with 
the  other  two  they  did  meet  and  touch  each  other  exactly  over  the 
middle  of  the  ark ;  so  that  the  ark  stood  exactly  in  the  middle  between 
these  two  cherubims.  But  it  is  not  in  respect  of  these,  that  G-od  is  so 
often  said  in  Scripture  to  dwell  between  the  cherubims,  but  in  respect 
of  the  cherubims  only  which  were  on  the  mercy-seat,  as  hath  been  ob- 
served. For  most  ot  those  places  of  Scripture,  wherein  this  phrase  is 
found,  were  written  before  Solomon's  temple  was  built ;  and  till  then 
there  were  no  such  cherubims  in  the  most  holy  place ;  for  they  were 
put  there  in  the  temple  only,  and  not  in  the  tabernacle.  These  che- 
rubims stood  not  with  their  faces  outward,  as  they  are  commonly  re- 
presented, but  with  their  faces  inward ;'  and  therefore  were  in  the 
posture  of  figures  worshipping,  and  not  in  the  posture  of  figures  to  be 
worshipped,  as  some  fautors  of  idolatry  do  assert.  The  ark,  while  it 
was  amoulatory  with  the  tabernacle,  was  carried  by  staves  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levites.^ 

Ancient  mode  of  carry  ina  the  Ark, — ^These  staves  were  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  put  through  eolden  rings  made  for  them,  not  on  the  sides  of 
the  ark,  as  all  hitherto  have  asserted,  but  on  the  two  ends  of  it ;  which 
plainly  appears  from  this,  that  when  it  was  carried  into  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  fixed  there  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was  ordained 
and  prepared  of  purpose  for  it,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  the  staves 
being  drawn  out^  reached  downward  towards  the  holy  place,  which  was 
without  the  most  holy  place,  or  holy  of  holies.  For  bad  they  been  on 
the  sides  of  the  ark  iengthway,  they  would,  on  their  being  drawn  out, 
have  reached  towards  the  side  wall,  and  not  downward,  unless  you  sup- 
pose the  ark  to  have  been  there  put  sideway,  with  one  of  its  ends  down- 
ward, and  the  other  upward,  which  no  one  will  say.  And  it  is  a  plain 
argument  against  it,  that  the  high  priest,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
ark  on  the  ereat  day  of  expiation,  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  it  between 
the  staves  f  but  if  these  staves  had  been  drawn  out  from  the  sides, 
there  would  then  have  been  but  two  feet  three  inches  between  them, 
which  would  not  have  afforded  the  high  priest  room  enough,  with  all 
his  vestments  on,  to  have  passed  up  between  them  towards  the  ark,  for 
the  performance  of  that  duty.  Neither  could  the  bearers,  in  so  near  a 
position  of  the  staves  to  each  other,  go  with  any  convenience  in  the 
carrying  of  the  ark  firom  place  to  place  on  their  shoulders,  but  they 
must  necessarily  have  incommoded  each  other,  both  before  and  behind, 
in  going  so  near  together. 

Queeiion  of  what  became  of  the  old  Ark, — ^What  became  of  the  old  ark, 
on  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  a  dispute 
among  the  rabbins.^    Had  it  been  carried  to  Babylon  with  the  other 

^  Toma,  e.  5, 1,  a.  '  i  Kinpt  yi.  13 ;  1  Chnm.  iii.  10.  '  a  Chron.  iii.  i^ 

*  Ezod.  xzT.  It,  14,  Ac,  and  xxvii.  5 ;  Numb.  £▼.  4^6 ;  i  Chron.  zt.  15. 

*  I  Kings  Tiii.  8 ;  a  Chron.  v.  ^. 

*  Mifthniih  in  Toma,  0.  5.    Moimonidea  in  Avodhath.    Yom.  Haccipurim. 
'  Vide  Buztorftnm  do  Area,  c.  ai,  aa. 
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▼esselB  of  tbe  temple,  it  would  again  have  been  brouglit  back  witb  them 
at  the  end  of  the  captivity.  But  that  it  was  not  so  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  and  therefore  it  must  follow,  that  it  was  destroyed  with  the 
temple,  as  were  also  the  altar  of  incense,  the  shew-bread  table,  and  the 
golden  candlestiek ;  for  all  these  in  the  second  temple  were  made  anew 
after  the  rebuilding  of  it.  However,  the  Jews  contend  that  it  was  hid 
and  preserved  by  Jeremiah,  say  some,  out  of  the  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees.^ But  most  of  them  will  have  it  that  king  Joeiah,'  being  fore- 
told by  Huldah  the  prophetess  that  the  temple  would  speedily  amr  his 
death  be  destroyed,  caused  the  ark  to  be  put  in  a  vault  underground, 
which  Solomon,  foreseeing  this  destruction,  had  caused  of  purpose  to 
be  buUt  for  the  preserving  of  it.  And  for  the  proof  hereof  they  pro- 
duce the  text  where  Joeiui  commands  the  Levites  to  put  the  holr  ark 
in  the  house  "  which  Solomon  the  son  of  David  king  of  Israel  did 
buUd;"'  interpreting  it  of  his  putting  the  ark  into  the  said  vauH, 
where  they  say  it  haw  lain  hid  ever  since  even  to  this  day,  and  from 
thence  shall  l>e  manifested,  snd  brought  out  again,  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  -,  whereas  the  words  import  no  more,  than  that  Manasseh,  or 
Ammon,  having  removed  the  ark  from  whence  it  ought  to  have  stood, 
Josiah  commanded  it  again  to  be  restored  into  its  proper  place.  Other 
dotages  of  the  rabbins  concerning  this  ark  I  forbear  troubling  the 
reader  with. 

2ndly,  The  Bhehinah. — The  second  thin^  wanting  in  the  second 
temple,  which  was  in  the  firei,  was  the  Shekmah,  or  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, manifested  by  a  visible  cloud  resting  over  the  mercy-seat,  as  hath 
been  already  shown.  This  cloud  did  there  first  appear  when  Moses 
consecrated  the  tabernacle,  and  was  afterwards,  on  the  consecrating  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon,  translated  thither.  And  there  it  did  continue 
in  the  same  visible  manner  tiU  that  temple  was  destroyed ;  but  after 
that  it  never  appeared  more.  Its  constant  place  was  directljr  over  the 
mercy-seat  ;^  but  it  rested  there  cmly  when  the  ark  was  in  its  proper 
place,  in  the  tabernacle  first,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  and  not 
while  it  was  in  movement  from  place  to  place,  as  it  often  was  during 
the  time  of  the  tabemade. 

8rdly,  The  Urim  and  Thummkn. — ^The  third  thing  wanting  in  the 
second  temple,  which  was  in  the  first,  was  the  Urim  and  Thttmmim. 
Concerning;  this,  many  have  written  very  much ;  but  bv  offering  their 
various  opinions  have  helped  rather  to  perplex  than  explain  the  matter. 
The  points  to  be  inquired  into  concerning  it,  are  these  two,  first, 
What  it  was  f  and,  secondly.  What  was  the  use  of  it  P 

Description  of  the  Urim  and  2%tMmRsm.^-First,  as  to  what  it  was, 
the  Scripture  hath  nowhere  explained  it  any  further  than  to  say,  that 
it  was  something  which  Moses^  did  put  into  the  breast-plate  of  the 
high  priest.  This  breast-plate^  was  a  piece  of  doth  doubled,  of  a  span 
square,  in  which  were  set  in  sockets  of  gold  twelve  precious  stones, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  &£  Israel  engraven  on  t^em ; 
which  being  fixed  to  the  ephod,  or  upper  vestment  of  the  high  nriest's 
robes,  was  worn  by  him  on  his  breast  on  all  solemn  occasions.  On  this 
breast-plate  the  urim  and  S^ummim,  say  the  Scriptures/  were  put. 

>  2  Mae.  ii.  *  Vide  Boxtorfium,  ibid. 
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Thej  who  hold  them  to  hare  been  some  corporeal  things  there  phiced 
besidb  the  stones,  will  have  them  to  be  enclosed  within  the  folding  or 
doubling  of  the  breast-plate,  which,  they  saj,  was  doubled  for  this  very 
purpose,  that  it  might  be  made  fit,  as  in  a  purse,  to  contain  them  in  it. 
Chnstophorus  a  Castro,'  and  from  him  Dr.  Spencer,^  tell  us,  that  they 
were  two  images,  which  being  thus  shut  up  in  the  doubling  of  the 
breast*plate,  did  from  thence  give  the  oracular  answer  by  ayoice.  But 
this  18  a  conceit  which  a  late  very  learned  man  hath  sufficiently  shown 
to  be  both  absurd  and  impious,'  as  savouring  more  of  heathenism  and 
idolatry,  than  of  the  pure  institution  of  a  divine  law.  Some  will  have 
them  to  be  the  Tetragrammaton,^  or  the  ineffiible  name  of  God,  which 
being  written  or  engraven,  say  they,  in  a  mysterious  manna-,  and  done 
in  two  parts,  and  in  two  different  wa^s,  were  the  things  signified  by  the 
Urim  and  Thummim^  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  put  into  the  breast- 
plate ;  and  that  these  did  give  the  oracular  power  to  it.  And  many  of 
the  rabbins  go  this  way  ;^  for  they  have  all  of  them  a  great  opinion  of 
the  miraculous  power  of  this  name :  and  therefore,  not  being  able  to 
gainsay  the  evidence  which  there  is  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
their  usual  answer  is,  that  he  stole  this  name  out  of  the  temple,'  from 
the  stone  of  foundation  on  which  it  was  there  written  (that  is,  the 
stone  on  which  the  ark  formerly  stood),  and  keeping  it  hid  alwavs 
about  him,  by  virtue  of  that  did  all  his  wondrous  "wovkL  Others,  who 
hold  in  general  for  the  addition  of  some  things  corporeal  denoted  by 
the  names  of  Urim  and  Thummm,^  think  not  fit  to  inquire  what  they 
were  as  to  the  particular,  but  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  things  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  hid  and  closed  up  in  the  doubling  of  the  breast-plate, 
which  Moses  only  knew  o^  who  did  put  them  there,  and  no  one  else 
was  to  pry  into ;  and  that  these  were  the  things  that  gave  the  oracular 
power  to  the  hieh  priest,  when  he  had  the  breast-plate  on.  But  this 
looking  too  muck  like  a  telesme,  or  a  spell,  which  were  of  those  abomin- 
ations that  Gh>d  abhorred,  it  will  be  safest  to  hold  that  the  words 
Urim  and  2?hummim  meant  no  such  things,  but  only  the  divine  virtue 
and  power,  given  to  the  breast-plate  in  its  consecration,  of  obtaining 
an  oraeulous  answer  from  God,  whenever  counsel  was  asked  of  him  by 
the  high  priest  with  it  on,  in  such  manner  as  his  word  did  direct ;  and 
that  the  names  of  Urim  and  Thummim  were  given  hereto  only  to  de- 
note the  deamess  and  perfection  which  these  oracular  answers  always 
carried  with  them ;  for  urim  signifieth  li^kt,  and  Thummim^  peffsotion : 
for  these  answers  were  not,  like  the  heathen  orades,  enigmatical  and 
ambiguous,  but  always  dear  and  manifest ;  not  such  as  did  ever  fall 
short  of  perfection,  either  of  fulness  in  the  answer,  or  certainlnr  in  the 
truth  of  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  Septuagint  translate  Tfrim  and 
Thummim  by  the  words  A^Xw^tv  cai  'AX^Oecai',  i.  e.  manifeatafion  and 
truth,  because  all  these  oracular  answers  given  by  Urim  and  Thummim 

*  De  Vatlcimo.  '  In  Dissertatlone  de  Urim  et  ThmmniiB- 

*  Dr.  Pooock,  in  hit  Comment  on  Hoaea,  ch.  iii.  Ter.  4. 

*  Panphrasis  Jonathania  in  Ezod.  zzTiil.  jp.    Liber  Zohar,  fol.  105,  editionis  Cre- 
monenati. 

*  R.  Solomon,  B.  Moaea  Ben  Nachman,  R.  Becai»  B.  Leri  Ben  Oersom,  aliiqne. 

*  Toledoth  Jeau,  ex  editione  Wagenaelii,  p.  6,  7.    Raymundi  Pugio  Fidei,  part  2,  c.  8. 
Boxtorfiii  Lexicon  Rab.  p.  2C41. 

^  B.  David  Kimchi,  B.  Aoraham  SoTa,  Aben  Ezra,  aliique. 
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were  always  dear  and  manifest,  and  their  truth  ever  certain  and  in- 
fallible. 

Manner  of  consulting  €hd  by  ITrim  and  Thummim  in  the  Tahemaele, 
—Secondly,  As  to  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  Urim  and  Thufnmim^ 
it  was  to  ask  counsel  of  Ood  in  difficult  and  momentous  cases  relating 
to  the  whole  state  of  Israel.  In  order  whereto  the  hieh  priest  did  put 
on  his  xobes,  and  over  them  his  breast-plate,  in  which  tne  TTrim  and 
Thummim  were,  and  then  presented  hunself  before  God  to  ask  counsel 
of  him.  But  he  was  not  to  do  this  for  any  priyate  man,^  but  only  for 
the  king,  for  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  for  the  general  of  the 
army,  or  for  some  other  great  prince  or  public  goTemor  in  Israel,  and 
not  for  any  private  affiurs,'  but  for  such  only  as  related  to  the  public 
interest  of  the  nation,  either  in  church  or  state.  For  he  appeared 
before  Gk)d  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  upon  his 
breast-plate ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  counsel  he  asked  was  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the  tribes,  and  consequently  it  must 
have  been  concerning  matters  which  related  publicly  to  them  all.  The 
place  where  he  presented  himself  before  Gk)d  was  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,'  not  within  the  veil  of  the  holy  of  holies  ^for  thither  he  never 
entered  but  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation),  but  without 
the  veil  in  the  holy  place :  and  there  standing  with  his  robes  and 
breast-plate  on,  ana  his  face  turned  directly  towards  the  ark  and  the 
mercy-seat  over  it,  on  which  the  divine  presence  rested,  he  proposed 
the  matter  concerning  which  counsel  of  God  was  asked,  and  directly 
behind  him  at  some  distance  without  the  holy  place,  perchance  at  the 
door  (for  further  no  layman  could  approach),  stood  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  counsel  was  asked,  whether  it  were  the  king,  or  any  other 
public  officer  of  the  nation,  and  there  with  all  humility  and  devotion  ex- 
pected the  answer  that  should  be  given.  But  how  this  answer  was 
given  is  that  which  is  made  the  great  dispute.  The  most  common 
received  opinion  among  the  Jews  is,^  that  it  was  by  the  shining  and 
protuberatmg  of  the  letters  in  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  graven 
on  the  twelve  stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high  priest,  and  tnat  in 
them  he  did  read  the  answer.  Thev  explain  it  by  the  example  which 
we  have  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges.^  There  the  child- 
ren of  Israel,  either  by  the  president  of  the  Samiedrim,  or  some  other 
officer  intrusted  with  the  public  interest,  did  ask  counsel  of  Gk)d: 
"  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against  the  Canaanites  first,  to  fight  against 
them  ?"^  The  answer  given  by  the  high  priest,  who  did  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  then  ask  counsel  of  Gk>d  for  them,  was,  ''  Judah  shall  go 
up :  *'7  for  having  asked  the  counsel,  he  did  immediately  (say  they)  look 
into  the  breast-pate,  and  saw  there  these  letters  shining  above  the 
rest,  and  protuberating  beyond  them,  which  being  combined  into  words, 
made  up  the  answer  which  was  given.     And  this  notion  was  very 

1  Mishnah  in  Yoma,  e.  7,  i.  5.  The  Talmnditti  prore  this  from  Numb,  zzvli.  21  •  See 
Mdmonidea  in  Cele  Hammikduh,  c.  10,  ▼.  la. 

'  Abarbanel  in  Ezod.  xxnii.  et  in  Dent,  xxziii.  B«  LeTi  Ben  Oenom,  Maimonidee, 
ibid,  aliique. 

'  Maimonidei,  ibid.    Talknt,  fol.  14%^  col.  i. 

*  Mumonides  in  Ccle  Hammikdaah,  c.  10,  a.  11.  Zohar  in  Exodum.  Talktat  ex  anti- 
quo  libro  Siphre.  R.  Becai  in  Dent,  xxsiii.  8.  Ramban,  R.  Levi  Ben  Gonom, 
Abarbanel,  R.  Asanas  in  Mcor  Enaim,  R.  Abraham  Seba,  aliique. 

*  Abarbanel  in  Legem,  Ramban  in  L^rem. 

*  Judges  i.  I.  '  Judges!,  a. 
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ancient  among  them ;  for  both  Josephus^  and  Philo  JudasuB^  haye  it, 
and  from  them  seyend  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
giye  the  same  account  of  this  matter.'  But  there  are  unanswerable 
objections  against  it ;  for,  1st,  All  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  not  to  be  found  in  these  twelye  names  ;  four  of  them,  that  is,  Cketh, 
Teihj  Zaddi,  and  Koph,  being  wholly  wanting  in  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
an  answer  could  not  be  giyen  this  way  to  eyery thing  concerning  which 
counsel  might  haye  been  asked  of  God.  To  solye  tms,  they  haye  added 
the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the  breast-plate.  But  still 
the  letter  Teth  will  be  wanting ;  and,  therefore,  further  to  botch  up 
the  matter,  they  haye  added  also  these  words.  Col  elhh  shilte  Israel, 
i.  e.  All  these  are  the  tribes  of  Israel,  But  this  is  not  only  without 
any  foundation  in  Scripture,  but  rather  contrary  to  it ;  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  breast-plate  in  Scripture  being  yery  particular,  in  the 
reckoning  up  of  all  its  parts,  seems  plainly  to  exclude  whateyer  is  not 
there  named.  2ndly,  Tne  assertors  of  this  opinion  do  not  teU  us  where 
the  words  which  they  would  haye  added  were  placed  in  the  breast-plate. 
They  could  not  be  written  or  engrayen  on  the  breast-plate  itself;  for 
that  was  only  a  piece  of  cloth.  They  must  therefore  be  engrayen 
either  on  some  of  the  twelye  stones,  or  else  on  others  set  there  on  pur- 
pose for  it.  They  could  not  be  on  any  of  the  twelye  stones,  because 
on  them  were  only  engrayen  the  names  of  the  twelye  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  they  could  not  be  on  other  stones,  because  there  were  none  other 
set  there,  but  these  twelye  stones  only.  And  in  these  two  particulars 
the  Scriptures  are  sufficientl;^  positiye,  to  exclude  all  such  additions, 
drdl^,  They  that  hold  this  opinion  are  forced  to  haye  recourse  to  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  hign  priest,  for  the  right  combining  of  those 
shining  and  protuberating  letters  that  were  to  make  up  the  words  of 
which  the  answer  did  consist ;  which  is  a  difficulty  of  itself  alone  suf- 
ficient to  explode  this  conceit.  4thly,  There  were  some  answers  giyen 
of  that  length  (as  particularly  that  in  the  2nd  Samuel,  ch.  y.  yer.  23, 
24),  that  aSi  the  letters  in  the  breast-plate,  taking  in  all  those  also 
which  the  assertors  of  this  opinion  haye  added,  will  not  suffice  for  them. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  add  all  else  that  might  be  said  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Spencer  deseryedly  saith  of  it,  that 
it  is  a  Talmudical  camel,  which  no  one  that  is  in  his  wits  can  eyer 
swallow. 

Answer  given  by  an  audible  voice  from  the  Mercy'Seat. — There  are 
also  other  opinions  offered  b^  others  concerning  this  matter.  But  to 
me  it  appears  plain  from  Scripture,  that  when  the  high  priest  appeared 
before  the  yeil  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  the  answer  was  giyen  him  by  an 
audible  yoice  from  the  merey-seat,  which  was  within,  behind  the  yeil. 
There  it  was  that  Moses  went  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  all  cases,^  and 
from  thence  he  was  answered  by  an  audible  yoice ;  for  from  thence  God 
communed  with  him  of  all  those  things  which  he  gaye  him  in  command- 
ment unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  the  same  way  did  God  after- 
wards communicate  his  will  to  the  goyemors  of  Israel,  as  often  as  he 
was  consulted  by  them,  only  with  tms  difference,  that  whereas  Moses, 

^  Antiq.  lib.  3,  c.  9.  '  De  Monarchia,  lib.  3. 

*  Chrysottom,  Horn.    37,  adTenoa  Judeos;    Anguttin,  lib.  1,  Questionum  mpra 
Exodum ;  aliique. 

*  Ezod.  zzT.  21,  XXX.  6;  Numb.  Tii.  89. 
yoL.  I.  K 
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through  the  extraordinary  &vour  that  was  granted  unto  him,  had  im- 
mediate access  to  the  divine  presence,  and  God  did  there  commune 
with  him,  and  speak  to  him,  as  it  were  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh 
to  his  friend,'  none  other  was  admitted  thither  to  ask  counsel  of  him, 
hut  through  the  mediation  of  the  high  priest,'  who  in  his  stead  asked 
counsel  for  him  by  Urim  and  Thummim^  that  is,  by  presenting  himself 
with  the  breast-plate  on,  over  all  his  other  robes,  before  the  yeil,  ex- 
actly over  against  the  merer-seat,  where  the  divine  presence  rested. 
Ana  when  he  thus  presented  himself  in  due  manner,  accordinff  to  the 
prescription  of  the  divine  law,  God  ^ave  him  an  answer  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did  unto  Moses,  that  is,  by  an  audible  voice  from  the 
mercy-seat.  For  in  many  instsCnces  which  we  have  in  Scripture '  of 
God's  being  consulted  this  way,  the  answer  in  every  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept two,^  is  ushered  in  with.  The  Lord  taid :  and  when  the  Israelites 
made  peace  with  the  Gibeonites,  they  are  blamed  in  that  they  asked 
not  counsel  at  the  tnauth  of  Ood  :^  both  which  phrases  seem  plainly  to 
express  a  vocal  answer ;  and,  taking  them  both  together,  I  think  they 
can  scarce  importr  anything  else.  And  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  the 
holy  of  holies,  the  place  where  the  ark  and  the  niercy-seat  stood,  from 
whence  this  answer  was  given,  is  so  often  in  Scripture  called  "  the  ora- 
cle,"^ because  from  thence  the  divine  oracles  of  God  were  uttered  forth 
to  those  that  asked  counsel  of  him. 

Manner  of  consulting  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  eamp, — This,  I  take 
it  to  be  plain,  was  the  manner  of  consulting  GK>d  by  Urim  and  TTmmmim 
in  the  tabernacle ;  but  how  it  was  done  in  the  camp  raiseth  another 
question.  For  it  appeareth  by  Scripture,  that  either  the  high  priest, 
or  another  deputed  m  his  stead,  always  went  with  the  armies  of  Israel 
to  the  wars,  and  carried  with  him  the  ephod  and  breast-plate,  there- 
with to  ask  counsel  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thummim  in  all  difficult 
emergencies  that  might  happen.  Thus  Fhineas  went  to  the  wuv 
against  the  Midianites  "with  the  holy  instruments,"^  that  is,  say 
the  Jewish  commentators,  with  the  ephod  and  the  breast-plate,^  whicn 
were,  say  they,  put  into  an  ark  or  coffer  made  on  purpose  for  it,  and 
carried  oy  Levites  on  their  shoulders,  as  the  other  arK  was.  And  of 
this  ark  tliey  understand  that  place  of  Scripture,  where  Saul  saith  to 
Ahiah  the  high  priest,  "  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God ;  '* '  for  this  could 
not  be  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  for  that  was  then  at  Kirjath- Jearim, 
and  never  ought  to  have  been  removed  from  its  place  in  the  tabernacle 
to  be  carried  to  the  wars,  or  anywhere  else  from  its  proper  station,  and 
never  was  so  but  once  against  the  Fhilistines ;  and  tnen  God  gave  the 
armies  of  Israel,  and  also  the  ark  itself,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  punishment  hereof.  It  must  therefore  have  been  no  other  ark 
which  Saul  called  to  Ahiah  for,  than  that  ark  or  coffer  in  which  the 

*  Exod.  xxxiii.  ii.  *  Numb,  xxvii.  ai ;  Judges  xx,  a8. 

*  Judges  i.  I,  a,  xz.  i8,  33,  28;   i  Sam.  z.  22,  zxiii.  2,  4,  11,  12;   2  &un.  ii,  r,  r. 

*  I  Sam.  XXX.  7,  8;  2  Sam.  xxi.  i.  *  Josh.  ix.  14. 

*  Psal.  xxviii.  2  ;  I  Kings  ti.  5,  16, 19^23,  31,  tH.  49,  Tiii.  6,  8;  2  Chron.  ill.  16,  it. 
20,  and  T.  7,  9. 

^  Numb.  xxxi.  6. 

*  PainDhrasis  Chaldaica  Jonathanis  Ben  Uariel  Textum  interpretatnr  his  Terbis :  *'  Et 
misit  eos  Moses,  et  Phineasum  filium  Eleasaria  Saceidotum  ad  bellnm,  et  Unmet  Thum- 
mim Sanetitatis  ad  interrogandum  per  ea." 

*  I  Sam.  xiT.  18. 
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ephod  and  breast-plAte  were  carried ;  and  the  end  for  whidi  he  called 
for  it  shows  the  thing ;  for  it  was  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  for  which  the 
ephod  and  breast-plate  served.  So  that  the  saying  of  Saul  to  Ahiah. 
**  Bring  hither  the  ark,"  importeth  no  more  than  the  saying  of  Davia 
afterwards  to  Abiathar  in  the  like  case,  "  Bring  hither  the  ephod."  ^ 
For  this  ark  was  the  coffer  in  which  the  ephod  was  kept,  and  with  which 
Abiathar  fied  to  David  when  Saul  destroyed  his  father's  house.  And  of 
the  same  ark  they  understand  the  saying  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  unto  David, 
when  he  excused  his  not  goinff  to  his  house,  and  lying  with  his  wife. 
**  The  ark,^  and  Israel,  and  Judah,  abide  in  tents ;  and  my  lord  Joab,  and 
the  servants  of  my  lord,  are  encamped  in  the  open  fields ;  shall  I  then  go 
into  mine  house,  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  he  with  my  wife  ?  "  Por  if 
this  be  understood  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  tent  or  tabernacle 
in  which  it  was  kept,  what  he  said  would  have  been  a  reason  for  him 
never  to  have  lain  with  his  wife ;  for  that  was  always  kept  in  such  a  tent 
or  tabernacle  till  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  built.  It  is  most  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  ark  which  he  speaks  of  was  the  ark  or  coffer  in 
which  the  ephod  and  breast-plate  were  put,  which  the  priest  carried 
with  him  who  was  sent  to  the  war.  The  priest  that  was  sent  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  might  be  fully  qualified  to  act  in  the  high  priest's 
stead,  whenever  there  should  be  occasion  for  him  to  ask  counsel  of 
God  by  Urim  and  l%ummim^  was  consecrated  to  the  office  by  the 
holy  anointing  oil,'  in  the  same  manner  as  the  high  priest  was ;  and 
therefore  he  was  called  The  anointed  for  the  ware.  But  how  he  had 
the  answer  is  the  difficulty :  for  there  was  no  mercy-seat  in  the  camp 
to  ^pear  before,  or  from  whence  to  receive  the  oracle,  as  there  was 
in  the  tabernacle.  And  yet  that  such  oracles  were  given  in  the  camp  is 
certain,  from  several  instances  which  we  have  of  it  in  Scripture :  for 
David  did,  by  the  ephod  and  breast-^late  only,  ask  counsel  of  God 
three  several  times,^  m  the  case  of  Keilah,  and  twice  at  Ziglag,^  once 
on  the  pursuit  of  those  who  had  burned  that  city,  and  again  on  his 
going  from  thence  for  Hebron,  there  to  take  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  on  the  death  of  Saul ;  and  on  every  one  of  these  times 
he  had  an  answer  given  him,  though  it  is  certain  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  not  then  present  with  him.  It  is  most  likely,  since  God 
allowed  that  coimsel  should  be  thus  asked  of  him  in  the  camp  without 
the  ark,  as  well  as  in  the  tabernacle  where  the  ark  was,  that  the 
answer  was  given  in  the  same  manner  by  an  audible  voice.  It  seems 
most  probable,  that ''  the  priest  anointed  for  the  wars  "  had  a  tent  in 
the  camp,  on  piurpose  there  erected  for  this  use,  in  which  a  part  was 
separated  by  a  veil,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  in  the 
tabernacle ;  and  that,  when  he  asked  counsel  of  God  in  the  camp,  he 
appeared  there  before  that  veil  in  the  same  manner  as  the  high  priest, 
on  the  like  occasion,  did  before  that  in  the  tabernacle,  and  that  the 
answer  was  given  from  behind  it,  though  no  ark  or  mercy-seat  was 
there.  And  the  words  of  Uriah  above  recited  plainly  refer  us  to  such 
a  tent.  And  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  a  religion  of  so  much  ceremony 
and  solemnityi  to  suppose  them  to  be  without  it  for  so  sacred  an 
office. 

^  1  Sam.  zxiii.  9.  '2  Sam.  xi.  1 1. 

*  Haimonidcs  in  Cele  Htmmikdash,  e.  i,  1. 7,  et  in  MelAchim,  0.  7. 

*  I  Bam.  zxiii  *  i  Sam.  xxz.  8 ;  2  Sam.  iL  i. 
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QuesHon  of  whether  the  Urim  and  Thummim  had  abeolutely  ceased 
in  the  second  Temple. — Although  this  way  of  asking  counsel  of  God  was 
frequently  used  (Turing  the  tabernacle,  and  no  doubt  continued  after- 
ward till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  yet  we  have 
no  instance  of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  whole  time  of  the  nrst  temple ; 
and  it  is  most  certain  that  it  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  second  temple ; 
for  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  tell  us  as  much.^  And  hence  is  that 
saying  among  the  Jews,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  to  the  children 
of  Israel  durmg  the  tabernacle  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  under  the 
first  temple  by  the  prophets,  and  under  the  second  by  Bath-kol.* 
Thej  who  would  have  the  Urim  and  Thummim  absolutely  to  hare  ceased 
imder  the  first  temple  give  two  reasons  for  it :  1st,  That  it  was  an 
appendant  of  the  theocracy :'  for  as  long  as  God  was  the  immediate 

fovemor  of  Israel,  it  was  necessary,  say  they,  that  a  method  should 
e  established,  whereby  he  might  at  all  times  be  applied  to  and  con- 
sulted with  by  his  people  :  and  for  this  reason,  they  tell  us,  the  oracle 
by  Urim  and  Thummim  was  appointed.  But  when  the  theocracy 
ceased  (which,  they  say,  it  did  when  Solomon,  the  first  hereditary  king, 
sat  upon  the  throne),  this  oracle  ceased  with  it.  And  2ndly,  they  say, 
that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  established  to  ask  coimsel  only  about 
that  which  belonged  to  the  common  interest  of  all  Israel ;  ana  there- 
fore, wheneyer  the  high  priest  asked  counsel  of  God  this  way,  it  was 
with  the  names  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  upon  his  breast,  to  denote  that 
what  was  asked  was  for  the  common  interest  of  all  of  them.  But  that 
common  interest  ceasing  upon  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  this  way 
of  asking  counsel  of  God  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  have  then 
ceased  also,  as  being  no  longer  practicable.  But  how  far  these  argu- 
ments may  conclude,  is  left  to  every  one  to  consider.^ 

4thly,  The  holy  Fire  upon  the  Altar. — The  fourth  thing  wanting  in 
the  second  temple,  which  was  in  the  first,  was  the  holy  fire,  which 
came  down  from  heaven  upon  the  altar.*  It  descended  first  upon  the 
altar  in  the  tabernacle,  at  the  consecrating  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to 
the  priesthood ;  and  afterwards  it  descended  anew  upon  the  altar  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,®  at  the  consecrating  of  that  temple.  And  there  it 
was  constantly  fed  and  maintained  by  the  priests  day  and  night,  with- 
out sufiering  it  ever  to  go  out,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore in  the  tabernacle,  and  with  this  all  the  offerings  were  offered  that 
were  made  by  fire.  And  for  using  other  fire  were  Nadab  and  Abihu 
consumed  by  fire  from  the  Lord.  This,  say  some  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
was  extinguished  in  the  days  of  Manasseh.^  But  the  more  general 
opinion  among  them  is,  that  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  After  that  it  was  never  more  restored ;  but 
instead  of  it  they  had  only  common  fire  in  the  second  temple.  For 
what  is  said  of  its  being  hid  in  a  pit  by  Jeremiah,*  and  again  brought 
thence,  and  revived  unon  the  altar  in  the  second  temple,  is  a  fable 
that  deserves  no  regard. 

^  Ezra  ii.  63 ;  Nehem.  tII.  65. 

*  By  this  the  Jews  mean  a  Toioe  from  the  doads,  such  as  was  heard  from  thence  con- 
cerning our  Saviour,  Matt.  iii.  7,  zvii.  5  ;  2  Pet.  L  17. 

*  Spencerus  de  Urim  et  Thummim,  e.  3,  a.  3. 

*  [The  opinions  of  more  recent  scholars  upon  Urim  and  Thummim  and  the  Cheruhim 
will  he  ffiTcn  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  RnsseU's  Connexion.  Kd.]      *  Levit.  ix.  24. 

*  a  Cnron.  yii.  x.  *  Talmud  in  Zehaehim,  cap.  6.  *  a  Mac.  i.  18,  19. 
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5tliljr,  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy, — The  fifth  thing  wantmg  in  the 
second  temple,  which  was  in  the  first,  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
But  this  was  not  wholly  wanting  there:  for  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi  Hyed  after  the  second  temple  was  built,  and 
prophesied  under  it.  But  on  their  death,  which  (saj  the  rabbins) 
Bi^pen^  all  in  one  year,  the  prophetic  spirit  wholly  ceased  from 
among  them. 

The  holy  anointing  Oil  likewise  wanting, — Besides  these  fiye  things, 
there  was  wanting  also  a  sixth,  that  is,  the  holy  anointing  oil,^  which 
was  made  by  Moses  for  the  anointing  and  consecrating  of  the  king, 
the  high  priest,  and  all  the  sacred  yessels  made  use  of  in  the  house  of 
Gkxi.     And  for  this  use  it  was  commanded  to  be  kept  by  the  children 
of  Israel  throughout  their  generations.    And  therefore  it  was  laid  up 
before  the  Lord  in  the  most  holy  place.    And  as  the  original  copy  of 
the  law  was  placed  there  on  the  right  side  of  the  ark  of  the  coyenant, 
so  perchance  the  yessel  containing  this  oil  was  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  there  kept  till  the  first  temple  bein^  destroyed  that  also 
was  destroyed  with  it.    Eyery  king  was  not  anointed,'  but  only  the 
first  of  the  family :  for  he  being  anointed  for  himself  and  all  the  sue- 
eessors  of  his  race,  they  needed  no  other  anointing ;  only  if  there  arose 
any  difficulty  or  dispute  about  the  succession,  then  he  that  obtained  it, 
though  of  the  same  family,  was  anointed  anew  to  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy,  and  after  that  no  one  was  to  question  the  title ;  and  this 
was  the  case  of  Solomon,  Joash,  and  Jehoahaz.    But  every  high  priest 
was  anointed  at  his  consecration,'  or  first  admission  to  the  office,  and 
80  also  was  the  priest  that  went  in  his  stead  to  the  wars.^    The  vessels 
and  utensils  that  were  anointed  were  the  ark  of  the  covenant,^  the  altar 
of  incense,  the  shew-bread  table,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  altar  of 
bumt-ofierings,  the  laver,  and  all  other  the  vessels  and  utensils  belong-, 
ing  to  them.    And  as  by  this  anointing  they  were  first  consecrated  at 
the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle  by  Moses,^  so  in  case  any  of  them  were 
afterwards  decayed,  destroyed,  or  lost,  they  could,  as  long  as  this 
anointing  oil  remained,  be  again  restored,  by  making  and  consecrating 
new  ones  in  their  place,  of  the  same  virtue  and  lioliness  vnth  the 
former.    But  this  being  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  the  want  hereof 
caused  a  want  of  sanctity  in  aU  things  else  belongmg  to  it :  for  id« 
though,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  they  did  anew  make  an  an^,  an  altar 
of  incense,  a  shew-bread  table,  a  golden  candlestick,  an  altar  of  bumt- 
ofierings,  and  a  laver,  with  the  other  yessels  and  utensils  belonging  to 
them,  and  did  put  them  all  in  their  former  places,  and  applied  uiem  to 
their  former  uses,  yet  through  want  of  the  holy  anointmg  oil  to  con- 
secrate them,  these  all  wanted  that  holiness  under  the  second  temple 
which  they  had  under  the  first ;  and  their  high  priest,  who  officiated 
in  that  temple,  was  no  otherwise  consecrated  than  b^  the  putting  on 
of  his  yestments.^     So  that  the  want  of  this  one  thin^  only  in  the 
second  temple  caused  a  great  want  and  defect  in  all  things  else  that 
were  therein ;  everything  in  it  falling  short  of  its  former  holiness  by 
reason  hereof.    And  therefore  this  anointing  oil  might  well,  under 


'  Ezod.  xxz.  aa — 33.  *  MaimonideB  in  Cele  Hammikdash.  c.  i,  t.  11. 

'  Exod.  XXX.  30.  *  Maimonides  in  Cele  Hammikdaah,  0.  1. 1.  7. 

*  Exod.  XXX.  26^39.      *  Exod.  xl.       '  Maimonidee  in  Cele  Hammiknmh,  c.  i,  ».  8. 
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the  second  temple,  h^ve  been  reckoned  among  the  principal  things 
that  were  wanting  in  it. 

8uperstitwn  q/*  the  Jews  respecting  the  five  particulars  wanting. — 
But  the  Jews  superstitiouslj  confine  themselves  to  the  number  of  five 
particulars  in  this  reckoning.  For  in  the  eighth  Terse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Haggai,  where  Gk)d  saith  of  the  second  temple,  **  I  will  take 

Sleasure  in  it,  and  will  be  glorified/'  the  Hebrew  word  Aicabedha^  i.  e. 
'  will  he  glorified,  being  written  without  the  letter  He  at  the  end  of  it, 
which  it  ought  to  hare  been  written  with,  they  make  a  mystery  of  it, 
as  if  this  letter  (which  is  the  numerical  letter  for  fire)  were  there  lefb 
out  for  this  purpose,  that  the  want  of  it  might  denote  the  five  things 
of  the  first  temple  that  were  wanting  in  the  second,  and  therefore  will 
not  add  a  sixth.  But,  however,  there  are  some  among  them,  who,  to 
make  room  for  it,  contract  the  Shekinah  and  the  '^  spirit  of  prophecy  " 
under  one  and  the  same  head,  and  instead  of  them  two  (which  are  two 
of  the  particulars  above  mentioned)  put  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  reckoning 
them  no  other  than  difiTerent  manifestations  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  of 
Qod,  the  one  in  a  place,  and  the  other  in  a  person,  and  therebv,  without 
altering  the  number  of  five  in  the  reckoning  up  of  these  defects,  have 
given  the  holy  anointing  oil  a  place  among  them,^  and  therefore  name 
them  as  followeth.  j.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  the  mercy-seat ; 
2.  The  holy  fire;  3.  The  Vrim  and  Thummim;  4.  The  holy  anointing 
oH ;  and,  <;.  The  Holy  Spirit.  And  these,  as  well  as  many  other  par^ 
ticulars  o^  the  glory  of  the  first  temple,  being  wanting  in  the  second, 
there  was  reason  enough  for  those  to  weep  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
second  temple  '  who  remembered  the  first.  But  all  these  wants  and 
defects  were  abundantly  repaired  in  the  second  temple,  when  the 
desire  of  all  nations,  the  Lord,  whom  they  sought,  came  to  this  his 
temple,  and  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  was  the  truest  Shekinah  of  the 
Divme  Majesty,  honoured  it  with  his  presence;  and  in  this  respect 
the  glory  of  the  latter  house  did  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the  former 
house.  And  herein  the  prophecies  of  the  prophet  Haggai,'  which 
foretold  it  should  be  so,  had  a  very  full  and  thorough  completion. 

Samaritans  rejused  any  participation  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
534. — ^The  Samaritans,  hearing  that  the  Jews  had  begun  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  came  thither,^  and  expressing  a  great  desire  of 
bein^  admitted  te  worship  Gh)d  at  the  same  temple  in  joint  com- 
munion with  them,  ofiTered  te  join  with  them  in  the  builoing  of  it ; 
telling  them,  that  ever  since  the  davs  of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria, 
they  had  worshipped  the  same  Qoa  that  they  did.  But  Zerubbabel^ 
and  Jeshua,  and  the  rest  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  made  answer  to  them 
that  they,  not  being  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  had  nothing  to  do  to  build 
a  temple  to  their  Qod  with  them ;  that  Cvrus's  commission  being  only 
to  those  of  the  house  of  Israel,  they  would  keep  themselves  exacdy  to 
that,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  it  build  tne  house  to  the  Lord 
their  God  themselves,  without  admitting  any  other  with  them  into  the 
work.  The  reason  of  this  answer  was,  uiey  saw  they  intended  not  sin- 
cerely what  they*  said,  but  came  with  an  insidious  design  to  get  an  op- 
portunity, by  being  admitted  among  them,  of  doing  them  mischief. 

*  Talmud  Hieroaol.  in  Tunitli,  *  Mai.  ill.  t ;  Rag.  ii.  7. 

'  Hag.  ii.  9.  *  Ban  ir. 
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And  besides,  they  were  not  truly  of  their  religion ;  for  althou£;h  from 
the  time  that  they  had  been  infested  with  lions  in  the  days  of  Esaihaddon, 
they  had  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel,  yet  it  was  only  in  conjunction 
with  their  other  gods,^  whom  they  worshipped  before,  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  worship  of  the  true  Gt)d,  since  they  worshipped 
fEdse  gods  too  at  the  time,  they  were  in  this  respect  idolaters. 

Samaritafu  retard  the  execution  of  ike  work, — ^And  this  was  reason 
enough  for  the  true  worshippers  of  God  to  have  no  communion  with 
them ;  at  which  the  Samarittuis  being  much  incensed,  they  did  all  they 
coidd  to  hinder  the  work ;  and  although  they  could  not  alter  Cyrus's  de- 
cree, yet  they  prevailed  by  bribes  and  underhand  dealings  with  his  minis-> 
ters  and  other  officers  concerned  herein,  to  put  obstructions  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  so  that  for  several  years  the  building  went  but  very  slowly 
on,*  which  the  Jews  resenting  according  as  it  deserved,  this  became  the 
beginning  of  that  bitter  rancour  which  hath  ever  since  been  between  them 
and  the  Samaritans :  which,  being  improved  by  other  causes,  grew  at 
length  to  that  height,  that  nothing  became  more  odious  to  a  Jew  than  a 
Samaritan,  of  which  we  have  several  instances  in  the  Gospels,  and  so  it 
still  continues.  For  even  to  this  day,  a  Cuthean  (that  is,  a  Samaritan) 
in  their  language,  is  the  most  odious  name  amons  them,  and  that  which 
in  the  height  of  their  anger,  b v  way  of  infamy  ana  reproach,  they  bestow 
on  those  they  most  hate  and  abominate.  And  by  this  they  commonly  call 
US  Christians,  when  they  would  express  the  oitterest  of  their  hatred 
against  us. 

Death  of  Daniel, — By  these  underhand  and  subdolous  dealings,  the 
work  of  the  temple  being  much  retarded,  and  Cyrus's  decree  in  many 
particulars  defeated  of  its  effect,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  cause,  that 
in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  month  of  that  year,  Daniel  did 
give  himself  up  to  mourning  and  fasting  for  three  weeks  together.' 
After  this,  oa  tne  twenty-foi^h  day  of  that  month,  he  saw  the  vision 
concerning  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  conqnests  of  the  Bomans,  of  which  the  three  last 
chapters  of  his  prophecies  contain  an  account.  And  by  what  is  written 
in  tne  conclusion  of  the  last  of  them,  he  seems  to  have  died  soon  after ; 
and  his  great  age  makes  it  not  likely  that  he  could  have  survived  much 
longer.  For  the  third  of  Cyrus  being  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
captivity,  if  he  were  eighteen  years  old  at  his  carrymg  to  Babylon  (as 
I  have  shown  before  is  the  least  that  can  be  supposed),  he  must  have 
been  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age  at  this  time :  which  was  alength 
of  years  ^ven  to  few  in  those  days. 

His  Prophecies  rejected  hy  the  Jews, — Daniel  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person,  both  in  wisdom  and  piety,  and  was  favoured  of  Gt>d, 
and  honoured  of  men,  beyond  any  that  had  lived  in  his  time.  His 
prophecies  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  other  great 
events  of  after-times,  are  the  cleiurest  and  the  fullest  of  all  that  we 
have  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  insomuch  that  Porphyry,^  in  his  objections 
against  them,  saith,  they  must  have  been  written  after  the  facts  were 
done :  for  it  seems  they  rather  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  narration  of 
matters  afore  transacted,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come ;  so 
great  an  agreement  was  there  between  the  facts  when  accomplished, 

1  a  Kings  zrii.  3.  '  Em  !▼.  ^,  Sotie^  Anti^.  lib.  n,  c.  a.         '  Dan.  x. 

*  Hicronymufl  in  Proasnuo  ad  Comment,  m  Danielam. 
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and  the  prophecies  which  were  foretold  them.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  Jews  do  not  reckon  him  to  be  a  prophet ;  ^  and  therefore  place 
his  prophecies  only  among  the  Hagiographa.  And  they  serve  the  Psalms 
of  David  after  the  same  rate.  The  reason  which  thej  give  for  it  in  respect 
of  both  is,  that  they  lived  not  the  prophetic  manner  of  life,  but  the  court- 
ly ;' — David  in  his  own  palace  as  king  of  Israel,  and  Daniel  m  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  as  one  of  his  chief  counsellors  and  ministers  in 
the  government  of  that  empire.  And  in  respect  of  Daniel  they  further 
add,  that  although  he  had  divine  revelations  delivered  unto  him,  vet 
it  was  not  in  the  prophetic  way,  but  by  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,' 
which  they  reckon  to  be  the  most  imperfect  manner  of  revelation,  and 
below  the  prophetic.  But  Josephus,^  who  was  one  of  the  ancientest 
writers  of  that  nation,  reckons  him  among  the  greatest  of  the  prophets ; 
and  says  further  of  him,  that  he  had  fimiiliar  converse  with  God,  and 
did  not  onlv  foretell  future  events  as  other  prophets  did,  but  also  de- 
termined the  time  when  they  should  come  to  pass ;  and  that  whereaa 
other  prophets  only  foretold  evil  things,  and  thereby  drew  on  them  the 
ill-will  both  of  princes  and  people,  Daniel  was  a  prophet  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  by  the  good  report  which  his  predictions  carried  ^ith 
them  on  this  account,  reconciled  to  himself  tne  good-will  of  all  men. 
And  the  event  of  such  of  them  as  were  accomplished  procured  to  the 
rest  a  thorough  belief  of  their  truth,  and  a  general  opinion  that  they 
came  from  God.  But  what  makes  most  for  this  point  with  us,  against 
all  that  contradict  it,  our  Saviour  Christ  acknowledgeth  Daniel  to  be  a 
prophet :  for  he  so  styles  him  in  the  Gospel  ;^  and  this  is  a  sufficient 
decision  of  this  matter. 

Hit  wisdom^  not  only  in  things  divine  and  politiealt  hut  in  arts  and 
icienees.-^Bvit  DaniePs  wisdom  reached  not  only  to  things  divine  and 
political,  but  also  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
architecture.  And  Josephus^  tells  us  of  a  famous  edifice  built  by  him 
at  Susa  in  the  manner  of  a  castle  (which  he  saith  was  remaining  to 
his  time),  and  finished  with  such  wonderful  art,  that  it  then  seemed  as 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  newly  built.  Within  this  edifice, 
he  saith,  was  the  place  where  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kings  used  to 
be  buried ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  founder,  the  keeping  of  it  was 
committed  to  one  of  the  Jewish  nation  even  to  his  time.  The  copies 
of  Josephus  that  are  now  extant  do  indeed  place  this  building  in 
Ecbatana  in  Media ;  but  St.  Jerome,^  who  gives  us  the  same  account 
of  it  word  for  word  out  of  Josephus,  and  professeth  so  to  do,  place  th 
it  in  Susa  in  Persia ;  which  makes  it  plain  that  the  copy  of  Josephus 
which  he  made  use  of  had  it  so,  ana  it  is  most  likely  to  have  oeen 
the  true  reading ;  for  Susa  being  within  the  Babylonish  empire,  the 
Scripture  tells  us  that  Daniel  had  sometimes  his  residence  there ;  *  and 
the  common  tradition  of  those  parts  hath  been  for  many  ages  past,  that 
Daniel  died  in  that  city,  which  is  now  called  Tuster,^  and  there  they 
show  his  monument  even  to  this  day.    And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

^  Hieron.  Pnef.  in  Danielem.    Moimonides  in  Moreh  Nerochim,  ^Mrt  1,  e.  45. 
*  Vide  Orotium  in  Pnefatione  ad  Comment,  in  Eiaiam,  et  Huetii  Demonstrati 


Demonstrationem 


Eranfelicam,  prop.  4,  c.  14,  i.  do  Prophetia  Danielia. 

*  Maimonidet,  loid.    David  Kimchi  in  Pnelatione  ad  Comment,  in  Psalmos. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  10,  0.  12.  *  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  x.  c.  la.  *  Comment  in  Dan.  viii.  a. 

*  For  Suaa  it  the  aame  which  the  Scriptures  oaU  Shtahan* 

*  Benjominii  Itincrarium. 
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Joeephns  calls  this  building  Baris,  which  is  the  same  name  by  which 
Daiuel  himself  calls  the  castle  or  palace  at  Shushan  or  Susa.  For  what 
we  translate,  ''at  Shushan  in  the  palace/'  ^  is  in  the  original,  Beshushan 
Habirah,  where,  no  doubt,  the  Birah  of  Daniel  is  the  same  with 
the  Baris  of  Josephus :  and  both  signify  this  palace  or  castle  there 
built  by  Daniel,  while  he  was  goyemor  of  that  province.  For  ''  there 
he  did  the  king's  business,"'  i.  e.  was  governor  for  the  kins  of  Babylon. 
History  of  the  Booh  of  Daiuel, — Part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was 
originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language,  that  is,  from  the  fourth 
Terse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter ;  for 
there  the  holy  prophet  treating  of  Babylonish  affairs,  he  wrote  of  them 
in  the  Chaldee  or  Babylonish  language.  All  the  rest  is  in  Hebrew.  The 
Greek  translation  of  this  book,'  used  by  the  Greek  churches  through 
ull  the  Eastern  countries,  was  that  which  was  translated  by  Theodotion. 
In  the  Vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  there  is  added  in  the  third 
chapter,  after  the  twenty-third  verse,  between  that  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse,  the  Song  oi  the  Three  Children ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  the  History  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  and  the 
former  is  made  the  thirteenth  and  the  other  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
the  book  in  that  edition.  But  these  additions  were  never  received  into 
the  caDon  of  holy  writ  by  the  Jewish  church,^  neither  are  they  extant 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  language,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  they  ever  were  so.  That  there  are  Hebraisms  in  them 
can  prove  no  more  than  that  they  were  written  by  an  Hebrew  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  who  transferred  the  idioms  of  his  own  tongue  into  that 
which  he  wrote  in,  as  is  usual  in  this  case.  And  that  they  were  thus 
originally  written  in  the  Greek  tongue  by  some  Hellenistical  Jew, 
without  having  any  higher  fountain  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
appears  from  this,  that  in  the  History  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  in  his 
replies  to  the  elders,  alludes  to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,^  under 
which  they  said  the  adultery,  which  they  charged  Susanna  with,  was 
committed ;  which  allusions  cannot  hold  good  m  any  other  language. 
However,  the  church  of  Bome  allows  them  to  be  of  the  same  aathonty 
with  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  by  their  decree  at  Trent^ 
have  given  them  an  equal  place  with  it  among  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
But  the  ancients  never  did  so.  Africanus,  £usebius,  and  Apollinariua 
have  rejected  those  pieces,  not  only  as  being  uncanonical,  out  abo  as 
£&bulous ;  and  Jerome^  gives  the  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  no 
better  title  than  that  of  the  fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dra^on.^  And 
others,  who  have  been  content  to  admit  them  for  instruction  of  man- 
ners, have  yet  rejected  them  frx)m  being  parts  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
ture ;  whom  the  Protestant  churches  following  herein,  do  give  them  a 
place  in  their  Bibles  among  the  apocryphal  writings,  but  allow  them 
not  to  be  canonical 

*  Dan.  Tiii.  a.  ■  Dan.  viii.  27. 

'  Hieron.  in  Pnef.  ad  Danielem  et  in  Prooem.  ad  Comment,  in  enndem.  *  Ibid. 

*  In  the  examination  of  the  elden,  when  one  of  them  said,  That  he  taw  the  adultery 
eommUted  inr6  vytvov,  L  e.  under  a  maetiek  tree,  Daniel  answers  in  allusion  to  vxivov. 
The  anoel  of  Godhaih  received  eentenee  of  Ood  vxieai  o-f  iiivov,  l^,  to  cut  thee  in  two. 
And  when  the  other  elder  said  it  was  bit6  irpivov,  i.  e.  under  an  holm  tree,  Daniel 
answers  in  allusion  to  the  word  'wpivov,  The  anoel  of  the  Lord  waUeth  with  the  sword 
wplvai,  0*1  fiiaov,  Le,  tocut  thee  in  two.    Vide  Hieronymi,  ibid. 

*  Sessione,  4ta.  ^  Hieronymns,  ibid. 

*  Peter  Comestor  doth  also  so  caU  them,  as  doth  likewise  Erasmus  in  Schol.  super 
Pnef.  Hieronymi  in  Danielem. 
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Jews  (XBsisted  in  the  rehuildina  of  the  Temple  by  the  Fhasnieiane  of 
l\fre  and  Zidon, — In  the  death  oiDaniel  the  cTews  having  lost  a  power- 
ful advocate  in  the  Persian  court,  this  gave  their  enemies  the  greater 
advantage  of  succeeding  in  their  designs  against  them.  But  although 
thej  prevailed  bv  underhand  dealings  to  £vert  those  encouragements 
which  Cyrus  had  ordered  for  the  carrving  on  of  the  work,  yet  they 
could  not  put  an  open  stop  to  it.  So  that  as  far  as  the  Jews  of  them* 
selves  were  able,  they  still  carried  on  the  work,  in  which  they  were 
much  helped  by  the  Tvrians  and  Zidonians,*  not  only  in  furnishing 
them  with  masons,  and  other  workmen  and  artificers,  but  chiefly  in 
bringing  the  cedars,  which  Cyrus  had  given  them,  out  of  the  forest  of 
Mount  liibanus,  from  thence  to  Joppa  by  sea;  from  which  place  they 
were  carried  by  land  to  Jerusalem.  For  the  Tyrians  and  Zidcmians, 
being  wholly  e^ven  to  traffic  and  navigation,  did  very  little  addict 
themselves  to  ^e  planting  of  oliveyards  or  vineyards,  or  the  tillage  of 
the  ground,  neither  had  they  indeed  any  territory  for  either :  for  their 
gain  being  verv  great  by  sea,  the^  did  not  set  themselves  to  make  any 
enlargements  by  land,  but  were  in  a  manner  pent  up  within  the  zuir- 
row  nrecincts  of  the  cities  in  which  they  dwelt ;  and  therefore  having 
verjr  little  of  com,  wine,  or  oil  of  their  own,  they  depended  mostly  on 
their  neighbours  ioft  these  provisions;  from  whom  they  bad  them, 
either  for  their  money,  or  by  wav  of  barter  and  exchange  for  other 
commodities,  which  they  supplied  them  with,  and  they  were  mostly 
furnished  this  way  out  of  tne  Jews'  country,'  and  therefore  they 
readily  assisted  them  with  their  labour  and  shipping,  to  be  supplied 
with  these  necessaries  in  exchange  for  it.  So  that  as  it  was  b^  their 
help  that  Solomon  built  the  first  temple,  so  also  was  it  by  their  help 
that  the  Jews  were  enabled  to  build  the  second. 

Death  of  C^rue,  530. — In  the  seventh  year  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  died  Cyrus,' their  great  benefactor,  after  he  had  reigned,  from 
his  first  taking  on  him  the  command  of  the  Persian  and  Median  armies, 
thirty  years  ;^  from  his  taking  of  Babylon,  nine  years  ;^  and  from  his 
being  sole  monarch  of  the  East,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  or  Darius 
the  Median,  his  uncle,  seven  years,^  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
seventy  years  old.*  There  are  different  accounts  of  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Herodotus,^  Diodorus  Siculus,^  and  Justin,'  tell  us,  that  having 
invaded  the  Scythians,  he  was  there  cut  off  with  all  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  But  Xenophon'^  makes  nim  die  in 
his  bed  as  fortunately  as  he  lived,  amidst  his  friends  and  in  his  own 
country :  and  this  is  by  much  the  more  probable  account  of  the  two ; 
for  it  IS  bj  no  means  likely  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Cyrus  was,  and  so 
advanced  in  years  as  he  then  was,  should  engage  in  so  rash  an  under- 
taking, as  that  Scythian  expedition  is  describ^  to  be  by  those  who  tell 
us  of  it.  Neither  can  it  be  conceived,  how,  after  such  a  blow,  his  new- 
erected  empire  could  have  been  upheld,  especially  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  successor  as  Cainbyses  was,  or  how  it  could  be  possible  that  he  should 
so  soon  after  be  in  a  condition  to  wage  such  a  war  as  he  did  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  make  such  an  absolute  conquest  of  that  country  as  he 
did     That  such  a  wild-headed  man  could  settle  himself  so  easily  in  his 

^  Esn  iii.  7.  •  Acts  xiL  ao.  *  CyropaBctia,  Ub.  8. 

*  Cicero  dc  DiTinatione,  Ub.  i.  *  Can.  Ptolenuei.  *  Cyropsdia,  lib.  8. 

'  Lib.  I.  •  Lib.  a,  p.  90.  •  Lib.  i.  c.  8.  i«  Cyropadia,  lib.  8. 
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&fcher's  new-erected  empire,  and  bold  it  in  such  quiet  at  home,  and,  so 
soon  after  his  coming  to  it,  enlarge  it  with  such  oonanests  abroad, 
eould  certainlj  be  owms  to  nothing  else  but  that  it  was  founded  in  the 
liighest  wisdom,  and  left  to  him  in  the  highest  tranquillity.  Besides, 
all  authors  agree  that  Cyrus  was  buried  at  Pasargada  in  Persia ;  ^  in 
which  country,  Xenophon  saith,  he  died,  and  his  monument  there  con- 
tiiiaed  to  the  time  or  Alexander.  But  if  he  had  been  sUdn  in  Scythia, 
and  his  body  there  mangled  by  way  of  indignity  to  it,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  Herodotus  and  Justin  do  relate,  how  can  we  suppose  it  could 
erer  hare  been  brought  thence  out  of  the  hands  of  those  enraged  bar- 
barians to  be  buried  at  Pasargada  ? 

U.  REIGN  OF  CAMBYSES,  THE  AHASUEBUS  OF  EZ&A,  B.  c.  529-522. 

High  priests  of  Jndah— Joshua,  536. 

Kings  of  Egypt — ^Amasis,  569,  Psammenitus,  526. 

Camhifses  diseouraaet  the  r^niUditig  of  the  Temple^  529. — ^This  Cam- 
bysea,  who  succeeded  his  father  Gyrus,  is  in  Scripture  called  Ahasu- 
erus.*  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  the  throne,  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  knowing  him  to  be  of  a  temper  fit  to  be  worked  upon  for  the 
doing  of  mischief,  instead  oi  opposing  the  Jews  in  their  building  of  the 
temple  by  secret  machinations,  and  underhand  dealings  with  the  min- 
isters of  the  court,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  they  now  openly  addressed  to  the  king  himself  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  work.  But  it  seems  he  had  so  much  respect  for  the  memory  of 
his.  father,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  publicly  to  reyoke  his  decree. 
However  he  otherwise  defeated  in  a  great  measure  the  design  of  it,  by 
Bereral  discouraeements  which  he  put  upon  it,  so  that  the  work  went 
but  heayily  on  aU  his  reign. 

TreforatwM  for  a  war  againtt  JEgypt^  528. — Cambyses  had  not  long 
been  king,  ere  he  resolved  upon  a  war  with  the  Egyptians,'  by  reason 
of  some  offence  taken  against  Amasis  their  king.  Herodotus  tells  us 
it  was  because  Amasis,  when  he  desired  of  him  one  of  his  daughters  to 
wife,  sent  him  a  daughter  of  Apries  instead  of  one  of  his  own.  But 
this  could  not  be  true,  because  Apries  having  been  dead  above  forty 
years  before,  no  daughter  of  his  could  be  young  enough  at  that  time 
to  be  acceptable  to  Cambyses.  They  speak  with  more  probability  who 
say  that  it  was  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses,  to  whom  this  daughter  of 
Apries  was  sent.^  Her  name,  they  say,  was  Nitetis ;  and  tot  some 
time  she  concealed  her  true  parentage,  and  was  content  to  go  for  the 
daughter  of  Amasis.  But  at  len^h,  having  had  several  children  by 
Cyrus,  and  fully  secured  herself  in  his  favour  and  affection,  she  dis- 
^vered  to  him  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  and  excited  him  all  she 
could  to  revenge  upon  Amasis  her  father's  wrong ;  which  he  intended  to 
have  done,  as  soon  as  his  other  affiiirs  would  have  permitted  ;  but  dying 
before  he  could  execute  his  intentions,  Cambyses  (who  thev  say  was  her 
son)  undertook  the  quarrel  on  her  account,  and  made  this  war  upon 
Egypt  for  no  other  reason  than  to  revenge  upon  Amasis  the  case  of 
Apnea.    But  it  is  most  likely,  that  whereas  Amasis  had  subjected  him- 


uana,  ibid. 
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self  to  O7TU8,  and  become  his  tributary,  be  did  on  bis  deatb  witbdraw 
bis  obedience  from  bis  successor,  and  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  war ;  for  the  carrying  on  whereof  Cambyses  made  great  prepara* 
tions  both  by  sea  and  land.^  For  the  sea-service,  be  engaged  the  Cy- 
priots  and  the  PhoBnicians  to  help  him  with  their  fleets ;  and  for  the 
war  by  land,  besides  bis  other  forces,  be  bad  a  &;reat  nimiber  of  Greeks, 
lonians,  and  .Solians  in  his  army,  who  were  the  main  strength  of  it. 
But  the  greatest  help  be  had  in  this  war  was  from  Fhanes,  a  Halicamas- 
sean,  who  being  a  commander  of  some  of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  that 
were  in  the  service  of  Amasis,  on  some  disgust  given  him,  revolted 
to  Cambyses,  and  made  those  discoveries  to  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  then  state  of  their  affairs, 
as  chiefly  conduced  to  the  making  of  that  expedition  successful.  And 
it  was  by  his  advice  that  Cambyses  contracted  with  the  Arabian  king, 
that  lay  next  the  borders  of  ralestine  and  Egypt,  to  supply  him  wim 
water,  while  he  passed  the  deserts  that  lay  between  these  two  countries; 
where  accordingly  it  was  brought  him  on  camels'  backs,  without  which 
be  could  never  nave  marched  his  army  that  way. 

Invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt^  {26. — Bemg  therefore  thus  pre* 
pared,  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt  in  t&e  fourth  year  of  his  reign  [b.  o. 
526].  On  his  arrival  on  the  borders  he  found  Amasis  was  newly  dead, 
and  that  Fsammenitus  his  son,  being  made  king  in  his  stead,  was 
drawing  together  a  great  army  to  oppose  him.  To  make  his  passage 
open  into  the  country,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  Pelusium, 
wbich  was  as  the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side.  But  that  being  a  strone 
place,  it  was  like  to  give  him  much  trouble :  for  the  preventing  hereof 
by  the  counsel,  it  is  supposed,  of  Fhanes,  be  had  recourse  to  this  strata* 
gem.  Finding  that  the  garrison  were  all  Egyptians,^  in  an  assault 
which  he  made  upon  the  city,  he  placed  a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs, 
sheep,  and  other  of  those  animals,  which  the  Egyptians  reckoned 
sacred,  in  the  front  of  the  army ;  and  therefore  the  solaiers,  not  daring 
to  throw  a  dart  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way,  for  fear  of  killing  some  of 
those  animals,  Cambyses  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  vrithout 
any  op})Osition :  for  these  being  the  gods  which  the  Egyptians  then 
adorea,  it  was  reckoned  the  highest  impiety  to  kill  any  of  them,'  and 
when  they  died  of  themselves,  they  buried  them  with  the  greatest 
solemnity^  By  the  time  that  Cambyses  had  taken  this  place,  Psam« 
menitus  came  up  with  bis  army  to  oppose  bis  further  progress,^  where- 
on ensued  a  bloody  battle  between  them.  At  the  beginning  of  it,  the 
Greeks  that  were  in  Psammenitus's  army,  to  be  revenged  on  Fhanes 
for  his  revolt  to  the  enemy,  brought  forth  his  children  (whom  he  was 
forced  to  leave  behind  him  on  bis  flight),  and  slew  them  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  and  drank  their  blood.  But 
this  served  them  not  in  any  stead  for  the  victory :  for  the  Persians, 
being  exasperated  by  a  spectacle  of  so  horrid  a  nature,  fell  on  with 
such  fury  and  rage  to  revenge  it,  that  they  soon  vanquished  and  over- 
threw the  whole  Egyptian  army,  and  cut  the  greatest  nart  of  them  in 
pieces.  Hie  remamder  fled  to  Memphis,  where  CamDyses  pursuing 
them,  on  bis  arrival  thither,  sent  mto  the  city  by  the  Nile,  on 
which  it  stood,  a  ship  of  Mitylene,  with  a  herald  to  summon  them  to 

*  Herodottti,  lib.  3.  •  FolTanmi,  lib.  7. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  1.   Diodonu  Sionlut,  lib.  i,  p.  52.  «  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 
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a  Bmreiider ;  but  the  people,  imng  on  him,  in  their  rage  slew  the  herald, 
and  tore  him  and  ail  tlu&t  were  with  him  to  pieces.  But  Cambjses, 
after  a  short  siege,  having  taken  the  place,  sufficiently  revenged  their 
death,  causing  ten  Egyptians  of  the  first  rank  to  be  publicly  executed 
for  every  one  of  those  that  were  thus  slain ;  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Psammenitus  was  one  of  the  number.  As  to  Psammenitus  himself, 
Cambyses  was  inclined  to  have  dealt  kindly  with  him :  for  at  first  he 

fave  him  his  life,  and  allowed  him  wherewith  honourably  to  live ;  but 
e,  not  being  contented  herewith,  endeavoured  to  raise  new  troubles 
for  the  recovery  of  his  crown ;  whereon  he  was  forced  to  drink  bulls' 
blood,  and  so  ended  his  life.  His  reign  was  only  six  months.  For  so 
much  time  only  intervened  firom  the  death  of  his  father  to  the  taking 
of  Memphis,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  all  his 
power  ceased ;  for  hereon  all  Egypt  submitted  to  Cambyses.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  [b.  c.  525] ;  and  he  i*eigned  three 
years  after. 

JAbya,  OyrenCj  and  Barea  submit  to  Camhfses. — ^The  Libyans,  Cy- 
renians^  and  Barceans,  hearing  of  this  success,  sent  ambassadors  with 
presents  to  make  their  submission  to  Cainbyses.  Prom  Memphis  Cam- 
byses went  to  Sais,  where  the  Egyptian  kings,  for  several  descents 
past,  had  kept  their  usual  residence;  and  there,  entering  into  the 
palace,  caused  the  bodj  of  Amasis  to  be  dug  up  out  of  his  grave,  and, 
after  all  manner  of  indignities  had  been  ofiered  thereto  in  his  presence, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned :  which  rage  against 
the  carcass  showeth  the  anger  which  he  had  against  the  man ;  and 
whatsoever  it  was  that  provoked  it,  this  seems  to  be  the  cause  that 
brought  him  into  Egypt. 

Oamhysea  prqfecta  three  great  eajpeditions :  their  failure^  524. — The 
next  year,  which  was  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  desired  three  expedi- 
tions ;  the  first  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  second  against  the  Ham* 
monians,  and  the  third  against  the  Ethiopians.  But  the  Phoenicians 
refusing  to  assist  him  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended 
from  them  (they  bein^  a  colony  of  the  Tyrians),  and  not  being  able  to 
carry  on  that  war  without  them,  he  was  forced  to  drop  this  project. 
But  his  heart  being  intent  upon  the  other  two,  he  sent  ambassadors 
into  Ethiopia,  who  under  that  name  were  to  serve  him  as  spies,  to 
learn  and  bring  him  an  account  of  the  state  and  strength  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  Ethiopians,  being  fully  apprized  of  the  end  of  their  coming, 
treated  them  with  great  contempt.  And  the  Ethiopian  king,  in  re- 
turn for  the  present  thev  brought  him  from  Cambyses,  sent  him  back 
only  his  bow,  advising  nim  then  to  make  war  upon  the  Ethiopians, 
when  the  Persians  comd  as  easily  draw  that  bow  as  they  could ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  thank  the  gods  that  they  never  inspired  the  Ethiopi- 
ans with  a  desire  of  extending  their  dominions  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country.  With  which  answer  Cambyses  bein|;  exceedingly 
exasperated,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  it,  in  a  mad  irrational  hu- 
mour, commanded  his  army  forthwith  to  march  (without  considering 
that  they  were  furnished  neither  with  provisions  nor  any  other  neces- 
saries for  such  an  expedition),  leaving  only  the  Q-recian  auxiliaries  be- 
hind to  keep  the  country  in  awe  during  his  absence.  On  his  coming 
to  Thebes,  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached  from  his  armv  fifty  thoij^- 
saod  men  to  go  against  the  Hammonians,  with  orders  to  destroy  their 
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coimtiT,  and  bum  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hsuunon,  that  stood  in  it.' 
But  after  seyeral  days'  march  over  the  deserts,  a  strong  and  impetuous 
wind  beginning  to  blow  from  the  south,  at  the  time  of  their  dinner, 
raised  the  sands  to  such  a  degree,  and  brought  them  in  such  a  torrent 
upon  them,  that  the  whole  army  was  orerwhelmed  thereby,  and  per- 
isned.  In  the  interim,  Cambyses  madly  marched  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  against  the  Ethiopians,  though  he  wanted  all  manner  of  pro* 
visions  for  their  subsistence,  till  at  len^h,  they  having  eaten  up  all  tneir 
beasts  of  burden,  they  came  to  feed  upon  each  other,  setting  out  every 
tenth  man  by  lot  for  this  purpose.  By  this  Cambyses  being  con* 
vinced  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  return,  marched  back  his  army  to 
Thebes,  after  having  lost  a  great  part  of  it  in  this  wild  expedition,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Memphis. 

Manifestatian  of  OsirU  in  the  huU  ApU  at  Memphis, -^-^  When  he 
came  to  Memphis,  he  dismissed  all  the  Greeks  to  their  respective 
homes  ;  but  on  his  entry  into  the  city,  finding  it  all  in  mirth  and  jol- 
lity, because  their  god  Apis  had  then  appeared  among  them,  he  fell  into 
a  great  rage,  supposing  all  this  rejoicing  to  have  been  for  thQ  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  affairs :  and  when  he  called  the  magistrates,  and  they  gave 
him  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  he  would  not  believe  them ;  but 
caused  them  to  be  put  to  death,  as  imposing  a  lie  upon  him.  And 
then  he  sent  for  the  priests,  who  made  nim  the  same  answer,  telling 
him,  that  their  god  having  manifested  himself  unto  them  (which  sel- 
dom happened),  it  was  always  their  custom  to  celebrate  his  appear- 
ance with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  y}j  that  they  could  express. 
To  this  he  rephed,  that  if  their  god  was  so  kind  and  familiar  as  to  ap- 
pear among  them,  he  would  be  acquainted  with  him ;  and  therefore 
commanded  them  forthwith  to  bring  him  unto  him.  The  chief  god 
of  the  Egyptians  was  Osiris  ;^  him  they  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  and  tnat  not  only  in  imagery,  but  also  in  reality.'  For  they 
kept  a  bull  in  the  temple  of  Osins,  which  they  worshipped  in  his  stead. 
At  Heliopolis  he  was  called  Mnevis ;  at  Memphis,  Apis.  The  marks 
of  Apis  were  these.^  His  body  was  to  be  all  black,  excepting  a  square 
spot  of  white  on  his  forehead.  He  was  also  to  have  the  figure  of  an 
eagle,  say  some,  of  a  half-moon,  say  others,  on  his  back ;  a  double  list 
of  hair  on  his  tail,  and  a  scarabsDus  or  knot  under  his  tongue.  When 
they  had  found  such  an  one,  they  brought  him  with  great  rejoicing  to 
the  temple  of  Osiris,  and  there  kept  him,  and  worshipped  him  for  that 
god  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  when  he  was  dead,  they  Duried  him  with 

^  [The  country  of  the  Hammonianty  or  Ammonians,  ii  undoubtedly  to  be  identiAed  with 
the  modem  Siwah,  an  oasis  about  ten  miles  long  and  three  broad.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient temple  of  Ammon  hare  been  discbrered  here  by  Mr.  Browne,  whose  accounts  hare 
been  extended  and  confirmed  by  Homemann  and  Hoskins.  See  further  on  in  the  history 
of  the  year  b.  C.  332.  The  expedition  of  Cambyses  may  be  reffarded  as  a  religious  crusade 
of  the  xealous  worshippers  of  fire  a^nst  the  worshippers  of  miages.    Ed.] 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  a.    Diodorus  Siculas,  lib.  i. 

'  [Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  was  not  the  same  as  Os!ria,but  was  supposed  to 
be  a  manifestation  of  Osiris.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  imag« 
of  the  soul  of  Osiris.  The  Egyptians  regarded  him  as  a  liring  representation  of  this 
deity.  They  consulted  him  as  a  divine  oracle,  and  drew  good  or  bad  omens  firom  the 
manner  in  which  he  receired  his  food,  or  from  the  stable  ^niich  he  might  happien  to  en- 
ter. Children  were  supposed  to  receire  from  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  crooodilea  re* 
fused  to  attack  mankind  during  the  seren  days'  festiTal  which  celebrated  his  birth.  Bd.1 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  3.    Plin.  lib.  8,  c.  46.    Soliaus,  c.  35.    Ammianns  Marcellinus, 

C.  22. 
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gieafc  aolexniiity,  and  then  souglit  &>t  another  with  the  same  marks, 
which  Botnetimes  it  was  many  years  ere  they  could  find ;  and  such  an 
one  they  having  found,  on  Cambyses'  return  to  Memphis  firom  his 
Ethiopic  expedition,  this  was  the  reason  of  their  great  rejoicing  at  that 
time.  And  in  imitation  of  this  idoktry  was  it,  that  Aaron  made  the 
golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,,  and  Jeroboam  those  in  Dan  and  Bethel, 
and  did  set  them  up  there  to  be  worshipped  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  the  gods  that  haa  brought  them  out  oi  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Oangbtfses  wounds  Jpis. — ^This  Apis  being  brought  to  Cambyses,  he 
fell  into  a  rage,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  god,  and  draw- 
ing out  his  dagger,  ran  it  into  the  thigh  of  the  beast ;  and  then  re- 
proaching the  priests  for  their  stupidity  and  wretchedness,  in  worship- 
ping a  brute  for  a  god,  ordered  them  severely  to  be  whipped,  and  lul 
the  Egyptians  in  Memphis  to  be  slain,  that  should  be  found  any  more 
rejoicing  there  on  this  occasion.  The  Apis,  being  carried  back  to  the 
temple,  there  languished  of  his  wound  and  died. 

^M  madneu. — The  Egyptians  say,  that  after  this  act  (which  they 
reckon  to  have  been  the  highest  instance  of  impiety  that  was  ever 
found  among  them)  Cambyses  was  stricken  with  madness :   but  his 
actions  showed  him  to  have  been  mad  long  before ;  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  give  divers  instances.    They  tell  us  of  these  following  :~^ 
He  had  a  brother,  the  only  son  of  Cyrus  besides  himself,  and  bom  of 
the  same  mother ;  his  name,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  Tanaoxares, 
but  Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  and  Justin,  Mer^.    He  accom- 
panied Cambyses  in  his  Egyptian  expedition  ;  but  bemg  the  only  per- 
son among  all  the  Persians  that  could  draw  the  bow  which  Cambyses* 
ambassadors  brought  him  back  from  the  Ethiopian  king,  Cambyses 
from  hence  contrad«d  such  an  envy  against  him,  that  he  could  no  longer 
bear  him  in  the  army,  but  sent  him  back  into  Persia.     And  not  long 
after,  dreaming  that  one  came  and  told  him  that  Smerdis  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  thereon  suspecting  of  his  brother  what  was  afterwards  ful- 
filled by  another  of  his  name,  sent  after  him,  into  Persia,  Prexaspes, 
one  of  nis  chiefest  confidants,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  which 
he  accordingly  executed.    And  when  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was  with 
him  in  the  camp,  on  the  hearing  of  it,  lamented  his  death,  he  gave  her 
such  a  blow  with  his  foot  in  the  belly,  that  she  died  of  it.    She  was 
the  youngest  of  his  sisters,  and  being  a  very  beautiful  woman,  he  fell 
violently  in  love  with  her,  so  that  nothing  could  satisfy  him  but  that 
he  must  have  her  to  wife.    Whereon  he  called  together  all  the  royal 
judges  of  the  Persian  nation,  to  whom  the  interpretation  of  their  laws 
did  belong,  to  know  of  them  whether  they  had  any  law  that  would  al- 
low it.    They  being  unwilling  to  authorize  such  an  incestuous  mar- 
riage, and  at  the  same  time  fearing  his  violent  temper,  should  they 
coDtradict  him  herein,  they  gave  him  this  crafty  answer :  That  they  haa 
no  law  indeed  that  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister ;  but  thev 
had  a  law  which  allowed  the  king  of  Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased. 
Which  serving  his  purpose  as  well  as  a  direct  approbation  of  the  thing, 
he  solemnly  married  her :  and  hereby  gave  the  first  example  to  that 
incest  which  was  afterwards  practised  by  most  of  his  successors,  and 
by  some  of  them  carried  so  far  as  to  marry  their  own  daughters.    This 
lady  he  carried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions ;  and  her  name  being 
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Meroe,  he  from  her  gaye  that  name  to  the  ishmd  in  the  Nile,^  between 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  on  the  conquering  of  it,  which  in  all  our  maps  of 
the  old  geography  it  rtill  bears  (for  so  far  he  advanced  in  his  wild 
march  against  the  Ethiopians).  And  she  being  with  child  by  him 
when  he  struck  her,  the  blow  caused  an  abortion,  and  of  this  she  died. 
And  so  vile  a  marriage  deserved  no  better  an  end.  He  caused  also 
several  of  the  principal  of  his  followers  to  be  buried  alive,  without  taxj 
cause  deserving  of  it,  and  daily  sacrificed  some  or  other  of  them  to  hia 
wild  fury.  And  when  Cnesus  advised  him  against  these  proceedinsBy 
and  laid  before  him  the  ill  consequences  whidi  they  would  lead  to,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  And  when  those  who  received  hia 
orders,  knowing  he  would  repent  of  it  the  next  day,  did  therefore  defer 
the  execution,  ne  caused  them  all  to  be  executed  for  it,  because  they 
had  not  obeyed  his  commands ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  ez« 
pressed  great  joy  that  Croesus  was  alive.  And  out  of  mere  humour 
only,  to  show  his  skill  in  archery,  he  shot  to  death  a  son  of  PrexaspeSy 
who  was  the  chief  of  his  favourites.  And  in  such  wild  actions  he  wore 
out  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

BevoU  of  Smerdit  the  Magian,  522. — ^In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  year  Cambyses  left  Egypt,  and  returned  towards  Persia.  On  hia 
coming  into  Syria,  he  there  met  with  a  herald,  who,  being  sent  from 
Shushan,  came  into  the  army,  and  there  proclaimed  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  king ;  and  commanded  all  men  to  obey  him.  The  meaning 
of  this  was,  Cambyses,  when  he  deparfced  from  Shushan  on  the 
I^ptian  expedition,  placed  there  in  tne  supreme  government  of  his 
affairs,  during  his  absence,  Patizithes,  one  01  the  chief  of  the  Magians. 
This  Patizithes  had  a  brother,  who  did  very  much  resemble  Smerdis 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  was  (for  that  reason  perchance)  called  by  the 
same  name.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  fully  mformed  of  the  death  of 
that  prince  (which  had  been  concealed  from  most  others),  and  found 
that  the  extravagances  of  Cambyses  were  grown  to  a  height  no  longer 
to  be  borne,  he  placed  this  brother  of  his  on  the  throne,  giving  out 
that  he  was  the  true  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  forthwith  sent 
out  heralds  into  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  give  notice  hereof,  and  cqm« 
mand  obedience  to  oe  paid  unto  him.  Cambyses,  having  seized  him 
that  came  with  this  message  to  the  army,  on  the  examining  of  him, 
and  on  the  examining  of  Frexaspes,  whom  he  had  sent  to  kill  his 
brother,  found  that  tne  true  Smerdis  was  certainly  dead,  and  that  this 
was  none  other  than  Smerdis  the  Maffian,  who  had  invaded  the  throne ; 
whereon  much  lamenting  that  he  had  been  led,  by  the  identity  of  the 
name,  to  murder  his  brother,  he  gave  orders  for  lus  army  forthwith  to 
set  forward  to  suppress  the  usurper. 

Death  of  Cambyies, — As  Cambyses  mounted  his  horse  for  the 
march,  his  sword,  falling  out  of  the  scabbard,  gave  him  a  wound  in  the 
thigh,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  after.  The  Egyptians,  remarking 
that  it  was  in  the  same  part  of  the  body  where  he  had  afore  wounded  the 
Apis,  reckoned  it  as  an  especial  judgment  from  Heaven  upon  him  for 
that  fact,  and  perchance  they  were  not  much  out  in  it ;  for  it  seldom 
happened,  in  an  affront  given  to  any  particular  mode  of  worship,  how 
erroneous  soever  it  may  be,  but  that  religion  is  in  general  wounded 

^  Btrmbo,  lib.  17,  p.  790.    Jotepbuf,  Antiq.  lib.  1,  c.  10. 
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hereby.  There  are  many  instances  in  history  wherein  Gtod  bath  very 
signaUy  punished  the  profanations  of  religion  in  the  worst  of  times, 
and  under  the  worst  modes  of  heathen  idolatry.  While  he  was  in 
E^jrpt,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Butus  in  that  country,  he  was 
tmd  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana ;  which  understanding  of  Ecbatana 
in  Media,  he  resolved  to  preserve  his  life  by  never  going  thither.  But 
what  he  thought  to  avoia  in  Media,  he  found  in  Syria ;  for  the  town 
where  he  lay  sick  of  this  wound  was  of  the  same  name,  being  also 
called  Ecbatana ;'  of  which  when  he  was  informed,  taking  it  for  cer- 
tain that  he  must  there  die,  he  called  for  all  the  chief  of  the  Persians 
together,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that 
his  brother  was  certainly  dead,  and  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magian 
that  then  reigned,  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  submit  to  the  cheat, 
and  thereby  permit  the  sovereignty  to  pass  from  the  Persians  again  to 
the  Medes,  ot  which  nation  the  Magian  was ;  but  to  take  care  to  set 
up  a  king  over  them  of  their  own  people.  But  the  Persians,  thinking 
all  this  was  said  by  him  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother,  had  no  regard  to 
it ;  but  on  his  death  quietly  submitted  to  him  whom  they  found  on  the 
throne,  supposing  him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis.  And  it  being  the  usage 
of  the  Eastern  kings,  in  those  times,  to  live  retired  in  their  palaces,  and 
there  transact  all  their  affairs  by  the  intercourse  of  their  eunuchs, 
without  admitting  any  else,  unless  those  of  their  highest  confidence,  to 
have  access  to  them,  the  Magian  exactly  observed  this  conduct ;  and 
therefore,  being  never  seen  in  nublic,  this  made  it  the  harder  for  them 
to  discover  the  cheat. 

III.    RBION  OF  SMERDIS  THE  MAGIAN,  THE  ARTAXERXES 

OF  EZRA,  B.  0.  523. 

High  priesti  of  Judah — Jeshaa,  536. 

Samaritans  obtain  a  decree  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  proceeding  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  ja2. — Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and 
five  months :'  the  remaining  seven  months  of  the  eighth  year  was  the 
reign  of  the  Magian.  Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis  (as  hath  been  al- 
reiuiv  said),  jEsch^lus  Mardus,  Ctesias  Spendadates,  and  Justin  Orapas- 
tes,  but  in  the  Scripture  he  is  called  Artaxerxes.'  As  soon  as  he  was 
settled  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Samaritans 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,^  setting  forth,  that  the  Jews  were  rebuilding 
their  city  and  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  that  they,  having  been  always  a 
rebellious  people,  there  was  reason  to  suspect,  that  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  finished  that  work,  they  would  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  the  king,  and  pay  no  more  toll  nor  tribute ;  which  might  give  an 
occasion  for  all  Syria  and  Palestine  to  revolt  abo,  and  the  king  be  ex- 
cluded from  having  any  more  portion  on  that  side  the  river  Euphrates. 

>  There  are  many  instances  of  snch  who,  on  their  orer-curions  inquiry  into  their 
littare  &te,  have  been  in  ihe  same  manner  deoeiTed.  Thus  Henr^  I V.  of  England, 
being  foretold  that  he  should  die  at  Jerusalem,  was  suddenly  taken  sick  in  the  abbot  of 
Westminster's  house,  and  died  there  in  the  Jerusalem  chamoer.  And  so  Ferdinand,  the 
Catholic  king  of  Spam,  being  foretold  that  he  should  die  at  Madrigal,  carefiilly  avoided 
going  thither.  But  while  he  was  thus,  as  he  thought,  avoiding  his  death,  he  found  it 
at  Madrigalejo,  or  Little  Madri^l,  a  poor  little  Tillage  he  had  never  before  heard  of; 
for  as  he  was  accidentally  passing  through  it,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill ;  and  being 
carried  into  a  poor  cottage,  the  best  reception  tiie  place  could  afford  him,  he  died  there, 
in  a  hole  scarce  large  enough  to  receive  his  bed. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  ^  '  Ezra  iv.  7.  *  £sra  iv.  7— X4. 
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And  for  the  truth  of  what  they  had  informed  him  of^  as  to  the  rebellious 
temper  of  that  people,  they  referred  him  to  the  records  of  his  prede- 
cessors, wherein  they  desired  search  might  be  made  concerning  this 
matter.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  examination  being  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  purport  of  it,  into  the  records  of  former  times  concerning  the 
behaviour  of  tne  Jews  under  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  empires ; 
and  it  being  found  in  them  with  what  valour  they  had  long  defended 
themselves,  and  with  what  difficulty  they  were  at  len^h  reduced  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  an  order  was  issued  lorth  to  prohibit  them  from 
proceeding  any  further,  and  sent  to  the  Samaritams  to  see  it  put  in 
execution,  who  immediately,  on  the  receipt  hereof,  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  having  exhibitea  their  order  to  the  Jews,  made  them  desist 
by  force  and  power  from  going  on  any  further  with  the  work  of  the 
house ;  so  it  wholly  ceased  till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
for  about  the  space  of  two  years.  The  king  that  now  reigned  having 
been  a  chief  leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Magians,  against  whom  the  Jews 
were  in  the  utmost  opposition  in  point  of  religion,  the  aversion  he  had 
to  them  on  this  account  no  doubt  furthered  this  decree  against  them. 

Cambyses  and  Smerdis  identified  with  the  Akoiuertu  and  Artaxerxet 
of  Ezra. — That  Cambyses  was  the  Ahasuerus,  and  Smerdis  the  Arta- 
xerxes,  that  obstructea  the  work  of  the  temple,  is  plain  from  hence,  that 
they  are  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  kings  of  Persia  ^  that  reigned 
between  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  the  time  of  that  Darius  by  whose 
decree  the  temple  was  nnished ;  but  that  Darius  being  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  (as  will  be  unanswerably  demonstrated  in  its  proper  place),  and 
none  reigning  between  Cyrus  and  that  Darius  in  Persia  but  Cambyses 
and  Smerdis,  it  must  follow  from  hence,  that  none  but  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis  could  be  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  who  are  said  in  Ezra 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  work. 

Hffortu  of  Smerdi»  to  ingratiate  himself  with  hit  subjects, — But 
though  Smerdis  was  thus  unkind  to  the  Jews,  he  studied  to  show 
grace  and  favour  to  all  others,^  that  so,  gaining  their  affections,  he 
might  the  better  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  throne  which 
he  had  usurped.  And  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  on  him  the 
sovereignty,  he  granted  to  all  his  subjects  a  freedom  from  taxes  and  an 
immunity  from  all  military  services  for  three  years ;  and  also  did  so 
many  other  things  for  their  benefit,  as  made  his  death  to  be  very  much 
lamented  by  a  great  many  of  them  on  the  change  that  after  followed. 
And,  further  to  secure  himself,  he  took  to  wife  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  aiming  thereby  to  hold  the  empire  by  her  title,  if  in  case  of  dis- 
covery he  could  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  of  his  own.  She  had  be- 
fore been  the  wife  of  Cambyses :  for  after  he  had,  upon  the  decision 
above  mentioned,  married  one  of  his  sisters,  he  took  bis  other  to  wife 
also.  And  the  Magian,  while  he  pretended  to  be  her  brother,  married 
her  on  the  same  foot. 

Discovery  of  his  imposture, — But  these  steps,  which  he  took  for  his 
security,  made  it  the  more  suspected  that  he  was  not  the  true  Smerdis ; 
for  if  he  were,  there  would  have  been  no  need  (it  was  said)  of  using  all 
these  arts  and  precautions  for  his  establishment  in  the  empire.  And 
the  care  which  ne  took  never  to  be  seen  in  public  augmented  the  sus- 
picion.    To  be  fuUy  satisfied  in  this  matter,  Otanes,  a  noble  Persian, 

>  Ezra  iv.  5—7.  ■  Hcrodot.  lib.  3. 
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brother  of  Cassandana  (who  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  mother 
to  Cambjaes,  and  the  true  Smerdis's  brother),  having  a  daughter  named 
Fhedyma,  that  had  been  one  of  Cambyses's  wives,  and  was  now  kept 
by  the  Magian  in  the  same  quality,  sent  to  her  to  know  whether  it 
were  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  that  she  lay  with,  or  else  some  other 
man.  The  answer  which  bIlb  returned  was,  that  she  having  never  seen 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  she  could  not  tell.  He  then,  by  a  second 
message,  bid  her  inquire  of  Atossa  (who  could  not  but  know  her  own 
brother),  whether  this  were  he  or  no  P  whereon  she  having  informed 
him  that  the  present  king  kept  all  his  wives  apart,  so  that  they  never 
conversed  witn  each  other,  and  that  therefore  she  could  not  come  at 
Atossa  to  ask  this  question  of  her ;  he  sent  her  a  third  measaffe,  where« 
by  he  directed  her,  that  when  he  should  next  He  with  her,  she  should 
take  the  opportunity,  while  he  slept,  to  feel  whether  he  had  any  ears  or 
no :  for  Cyrus  having  caused  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  to  be  cut 
off  for  some  crime  that  deserved  it,  he  told  her  that  if  the  person  she 
lay  with  had  ears,  she  might  satisfv  herself  that  he  was  Smerdis  the 
son  of  Cyrus ;  but  that  if  she  found  it  was  otherwise,  he  was  certainly 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  possessing  either  the 
crown  or  her.  rhedyma,  having  received  these  instructions,  took  the 
next  opportunity  of  making  the  trial  she  was  directed  to ;  and  finding 
hereon  that  the  person  she  lay  with  had  no  ears,  she  sent  word  to  her 
father  of  it,  and  hereby  the  whole  fraud  became  detected. 

Smerdis  slain  hy  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven. — ^Whereon  Otanes, 
taking  to  him  six  other  of  the  nobility  of  the  Persians,  entered  into 
the  palace,  and  there  £ftlling  on  the  usurper  and  his  brother  Patizithes, 
who  had  been  the  contriver  of  the  whole  plot,  slew  them  both ;  and 
then  bringing  out  their  heads  to  the  people,  declared  unto  them  the 
whole  imposture.  Which  did  set  them  into  such  a  rage,  that  they  fell 
on  the  whole  sect  which  the  impostor  was  of,  and  slew  all  of  them  that 
they  met  with  that  day.  For  which  reason  the  said  day  on  which  this 
was  done  thenceforth  became  an  annual  festival  among  them ;  and  for 
a  long  while  after  it  was  celebrated  every  year  by  the  Persians,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  discoverv  of  this  imposture,  and  their  deliverance 
from  it.  And  by  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Magians  then 
made,  it  was  called  Magophonia,  or  the  slaughter-day  of  the  Magians. 
And  it  was  from  this  time  that  they  first  had  the  name  of  Magians ; 
which  signifying  the  cropt^eared,  it  was  then  given  unto  them  by  way 
of  nick-name  and  contempt,  because  of  this  impostor  who  was  thus 
cropped.  For  mi^e-gush  signified,  in  the  language  of  the  country  then 
in  use,  one  that  haa  his  ears  cropped ;  and  from  a  ringleader  of  that 
sect,  who  was  thus  cropped,^  the  author  of  the  famous  Arabic  Lexicon 
called  Camus  tells  us,  that  they  had  all  this  name  given  unto  them. 
And  what  Herodotus,  and  Justin,  and  other  authors  write  of  this 
Smerdis,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  the  man.  After  this  the  whole 
sect  of  the  Magians  grew  into  that  contempt,  that  they  would  soon 
have  sunk  into  an  utter  extinction,  but  that  a  few  years  after  it  was, 
under  the  name  of  a  reformation,  a^n  revived  by  Zoroastres,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  hereafter  given  in  its  proper  place. 

I  Pooockii  Specimen  Historise  Arabics,  p.  146. 
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Idolatry  anciently  divided  between  two  sects :  let,  2%e  Sabians,  or 
worshippers  of  images. — In  the  interim  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint 
the  reader,  that  at  this  time  all  the  idolatry  of  the  world  was  divided 
between  two  sects,  that  is,  the  worshippers  of  images,'  who  were  called 
the  Sabians,  and  the  worshippers  of  nre,  who  were  called  the  Magiana. 
The  true  religion,  which  Noah  taught  his  posterity,  was  that  which 
Abraham  practised,  the  worshipping  of  one  G-od,  the  supreme  QoTemor 
and  Creator  of  all  things,  with  nopes  in  his  mercy  through  a  Mediator : 
for  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator  between  Gk)d  and  man  was  a  general 
notion,  which  obtained  among  all  mankind  from  the  beginning ;  for 
beine  conscious  of  their  own  meanness,  vileness,  and  impurity,  they 
could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  them,  of  themselves  alone, 
to  have 'any  access  to  the  all-holy,  all-glorious,  and  supreme  Governor 
of  all  things.  They  considered  him  as  too  high  and  too  pure,  and 
themselves  too  low  and  polluted,  for  such  a  converse ;  and  therefore 
concluded  that  there  must  be  a  Mediator,  by  whose  means  only  they 
could  make  any  address  unto  him,  and  by  whose  intercession  alone  any 
of  their  petitions  could  be  accepted  of.  But  no  clear  revelation 
being  then  made  of  the  Mediator  whom  God  had  appointed,  because 
as  yet  he  had  not  been  manifested  unto  the  world,  they  took  upon 
them  to  address  unto  him  by  mediators  of  their  own  choosing.  And 
their  notion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being  that  they  were  the 
tabernacles  or  habitations  of  intelligences,  which  animated  those  orbs 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  soul  of  man  animates  his  body,  and  were 
the  causes  of  all  their  motions,  and  that  these  intelligences  were  of  a 
middle  nature  between  God  and  them,  they  thought  these  the  properest 
beings  to  become  the  mediators  between  G^  and  them.  And  there- 
fore, the  planets  being  the  nearest  to  them  of  all  these  heavenly  bodies, 
and  generally  looked  on  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  this  world, 
they  made  choice  of  them  in  the  first  place  for  their  gods-medifttors, 
who  were  to  mediate  for  them  with  the  supreme  God,  and  procure 
from  him  the  mercies  and  favours  which  they  prayed  for ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  directed  divine  worship  unto  them  as  such.  And  here  began 
all  the  idolatry  that  hath  been  practised  in  the  world.  They  first 
worshipped  them  per  sacella,  that  is,  by  their  tabernacles,  and  after- 
wards by  images  also.  Bv  these  sacella,  or  tabernacles,  they  meant  the 
orbs  themselves,  which  they  looked  on  only  as  the  sacella,  or  sacred 
tabernacles,  in  which  the  intelligences  had  their  habitations.  And 
therefore,  when  they  paid  their  devotions  to  any  one  of  them,  they 
directed  their  worship  towards  the  planet  in  which  they  supposed  he 
dwelt :  but  these  orbs,  bv  their  rising  and  setting,  being  as  much  under 
the  horizon  as  above,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  address  to  them  in 
their  absence.  To  remedy  this,  they  had  recourse  to  the  invention  of 
images ;  in  which,  after  their  consecration,  they  thought  these  intelli- 
gences, or  inferior  deities,  to  be  as  much  present  by  their  influence,  as 
m  the  planets  themselves ;  and  that  all  addresses  to  them  were  made 
as  efiectually  before  the  one  as  before  the  other.  And  this  was  the 
beginning  of  image-worship  among  them.  To  these  images  were  given 
the  names  of  the  planets  tney  represented,  which  were  the  same  they 

'  Vido  Pocockii  Specimen  Hintorue  Arabicie,  p.  i^8.  Golii  Notas  ad  Alfraganum,  p. 
act.  Mafmonidem  in  Moreh  Nerochim.  Hottingen  Historiam  Orientalem,  lio.  4,  c  S. 
Uistoriam  Religionis  TCterum  Penanim  per  Thomam  Hyde. 
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are  BtHl  called  by.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  Mercuiy,  Venus,  and  Diana,  to  be  first  ranked  in  the  poly- 
theism of  the  ancients ;  for  they  were  their  first  gods.     After  this,  a 
notion  obtaining,  that  good  men  departed  had  a  power  with  Q-od  also 
to  mediate  and  intercede  for  them,  they  deified  many  of  those  whom 
they  thought  to  be  such;  and  hence  the  number  of  their  gods  increased 
in  the  idolatrous  times  of  the  world,     lliis  religion  first  began  amon^ 
the  Chaldeans,  which  their  knowledge  in  astronomy  helped  to  lead 
them  to.    And  from  this  it  was  that  Abraham  separated  hunself  when 
he  came  out  of  Ghaldea.    From  the  Chaldeans  it  spread  itself  oyer  all 
the  East,  where  the  professors  of  it  had  the  name  of  Sabians.     From 
them  it  passed  into  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  the  Grecians,  who 
propagated  it  to  all  the  western  nations  of  the  world.     And,  therefore, 
those  who  mislike  the  notion  advanced  by  Maimonides,^  that  many  of 
the  Jewish  laws  were  made  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Sabians,  are  much  mistaken,  when  they  object  against  it,  that  the 
Sabians  were  an  inconsiderable  sect,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have 
been  so  far  regarded  in  that  matter.     They  are  now,  indeed,  since  the 
growth  of  Christianity  and  Mahometism  in  the  world,  reduced  to  an 
inconsiderable  sect ;  but  anciently  they  were  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  worshipped  G-od  by  images.    And  that  Maimonides  under- 
stood the  name  in  this  latitude,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  he  tells  us,  the 
Sabians,  whom  he  spoke  of,  were  a  sect  whose  heresy  had  overspread 
almost  all  mankind.^    The  remainder  of  this  sect  still  subsists  in  the 
East,  under  the  same  name  of  Sabians,  which  they  pretend  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Sabius,  a  son  of  Seth.    And  among  the  books  wherein  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect  are  contained,  they  have  one  which  they  call  the 
book  of  Seth,  and  say  that  it  was  written  by  that  patriarcti.     That 
which  hath  given  them  the  greatest  credit  among  the  people  of  the 
East  is,  that  the  best  of  their  astronomers  have  been  oi  this  sect,  as 
Thebet  Ebn  Korrah,  Albattani,  and  others ;  for  the  stars  being  the 
gods  they  worshipped^  they  made  them  the  chief  subject  of  their  studies. 
These  Sabians,  in  the  consecrating  of  their  images,  used  many  incant- 
ations, to  draw  down  into  them  from  the  stars  those  intelligences  for 
whom  they  erected  them,  whose  power  and  influence  they  held  did  af- 
terward dwell  in  them.    And  from  hence  the  whole  foolery  of  telesms, 
which  some  make  so  much  ado  about,  had  its  original. 

2nd,  The  Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire. — Directly  opposite  to 
these  were  the  Magians,  another  sect,  who  had  their  original  in  the 
same  eastern  countries ;  for  they,  abominating  all  images,  worshipped 
God  only  by  fire.'  They  began  first  in  Persia,  and  there  and  in  India 
were  the  only  places  where  this  sect  was  propagated,  and  there  they 
remain  even  to  this  day.  Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there  were 
two  principles  ;^  one  of"^ which  was  the  cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other 
the  cause  of  all  evil,  that  is  to  say,  God  and  the  devil ;  that  the  former 
is  represented  by  light,  and  the  other  by  darkness,  as  their  truest  sym- 
bols ;  and  that,  of  the  composition  of  these  two  all  things  in  the  world 

^  In  Moreh  NeTOchim.  '  Ibid,  part  i,  c.  63. 

■  Vide  Pooockii  Specimen  Historin  Arabics,  p.  146, 147,  &c.,  et  Historiam  Relis^onit 
Teteram  Persarum  per  Thorn.  Hyde. 

*  This  opinion  Manes  the  heretic  receiyed  from  them,  and  would  have  introduced  it 
into  the  Christian  religion,  it  being  the  principal  point  which  those  of  his  heresy,  called 
from  him  Manichecs,  endeavourea  to  impose  upon  the  world. 
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are  made.  The  good  god  thej  name  Yazdan,  and  also  Ormuzd,  and  the 
evil  ^od,  Ahraman ;  the  former  is  by  the  Greeks  called  Oramasdes,  and 
the  latter  Arimanius.  And  therefore,  when  Xerxes  prayed  for  that 
evil  upon  his  enemies,  that  it  might  be  put  into  the  minds  of  all  of 
them  to  drive  their  best  and  bravest  men  from  them,  as  the  Athenians 
had  Themistocles,^  he  addressed  his  prajer  to  Arimanius,  the  evil  god 
of  the  Persians,  and  not  to  Oramasdes,  their  good  ^od.  And  concern- 
ing these  two  gods  there  was  this  difference  of  opmion  among  them, 
that  whereas  some  held  both  of  them  to  have  been  firom  all  eternity,  - 
there  were  others  that  contended  that  the  good  god  only  was  eternal, 
and  that  the  other  was  created.  But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that 
there  will  be  a  continual  opposition  between  these  two  till  the  end  of 
the  world ;  that  then  the  good  god  shall  overcome  the  evil  god,  and 
that  from  thenceforward  each  of  them  shall  have  his  worldto  nimself ; 
that  is,  the  good  god  his-  world  with  all  good  men  with  him,  and  the 
evil  god  his  world  with  all  evil  men  with  him ;  that  darkness  is  the 
truest  symbol  of  the  evil  god,  and  light  the  truest  symbol  of  the  good 
god.  And,  therefore,  they  always  worshipped  him  before  fire,  as  being 
the  cause  of  light,  and  especially  before  the  sun,  as  being  in  their  opin- 
ion the  perfectest  fire,  and  causing  the  perfectest  light.  And  for  this 
reason,  in  all  their  temples  they  had  me  continually  burning  on  al- 
tars erected  in  them  for  that  purpose.  And  before  these  sacred  fires 
they  offered  up  all  their  public  devotions,  as  likewise  they  did  all  their 

Srivate  devotions  before  their  private  fires  in  their  own  houses.  Thus 
id  they  pay  the  highest  honour  to  light,  as  being  in  their  opinion  the 
truest  representative  of  the  good  god  ;  but  always  hated  darkness,  a» 
being,  what  they  thought,  the  truest  representative  of  the  evil  god, 
whom  they  ever  had  in  the  utmost  detestation,  as  we  now  have  the 
devil :  an^  for  an  instance  hereof,  whenever  they  had  an  occasion  in 
any  of  their  writings  to  mention  his  name,  they  always  wrote  it  back- 
wards, and  inversed,  as  thus,  'uvmuqy  And  these  were  the  tenets  of 
this  sect,  when,  on  the  death  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis  and  Fatizithes,  the 
two  chiefest  ringleaders  of  it,  made  that  attempt  for  the  usurping  of 
the  sovereignty  which  I  have  mentioned. 

IV.    REIGN  OF  DARIUS  HYSTASPIS.  FROM  HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  TEMPLE, 

B.  0.  521—515. 

High  priests  of  Judah~  Jeshua,  (36. 
Prophets — Haggai  and  Zechanah. 

Darius  ob faint  the  throne  through  an  artifice  0/ hie  ffroom,  521. — The 
seven  princes^  who  had  slain  these  usurpers,  entering  into  consulta- 
tion among  themselves  about  the  settling  of  the  government,  on  the 
sixth  day  after  came  to  this  agreement : — ^That  the  monarchy  should  be 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  established  by  Cyrus ; 
and  that,  for  the  determining  which  of  them  should  be  the  monarch, 
they  should  meet  on  horseback  the  next  morning  against  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  at  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  which  they  had  appointed 
for  it,  and  that  he  whose  horse  should  first  neigh  should  be  tne  kin^ ; 
for  the  sun  being  then  the  great  deity  of  the  Persians,  and  equaUy 

^  Pltttarchua  in  Themistocle.  ■  Herodot.  lib.  3.    Justin,  lib.  i,  c.  10. 
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adored  by  them  all,  whether  of  the  Sabian  or  Magian  sect,  by  this 
method  they  seemed  to  refer  the  election  to  it.  Sut  the  groom  of 
Darius,  one  of  the  seven  princes,  being  informed  of  what  was  agreed 
on.,  made  use  of  a  device  which  secured  the  crown  to  his  master ;  for 
the  night  before  having  tied  a  mare  to  the  place  where  they  were  the 
next  morning  to  meet,  he  brought  Darius's  horse  thither,  and  put  him 
to  cover  the  mare ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  princes  came  thither 
at  the  time  appointed,  Darius's  horse,  at  the  sight  of  the  place,  remem- 
bering the  mare,  ran  thither  and  neighed :  whereon  he  was  forthwith 
saluted  king  by  the  rest,  and  accordingly  placed  on  the  throne.  He 
^was  the  son  of  Kystaspes,  a  noble  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  Acha^ 
menes,  who  had  n)llowed  Cyrus  in  all  his  wars.  He  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  province  of  Persia,  and  so  continued  for  many  years 
after  his  son's  advancement  to  the  throne.  This  Darius,  in  the  writings 
of  the  latter  Persians,  is  called  Qushtasph,  and  his  father  Lorasph ; 
and,  under  these  names,  they  are  much  spoken  of  in  that  country  even 
to  this  day. 

Special  privileges  of  the  six  other  conspirators, — ^The  empire  of  Persia 
being  thus  restored,  and  settled  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  these 
seven  princes,  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  extraordinary  honours 
and  privileges  under  the  new  king :  for  they  were  to  have  access  to  his 
presence  at  all  times,  whenever  they  should  desire,  unless  only  when 
ne  was  accompanying  with  any  of  his  wives ;  and  their  advice  was  to  be 
first  had  in  the  management  of  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire.  And 
whereas  the  king  only  wore  his  turban  directly  upright,  and  aU  others 
till  then  with  its  top  reversed,  or  turned  backward,  these  had  it  by 
wajr  of  special  privilege  granted  unto  them  from  thenceforth  to  wear 
their  turbans  with  the  top  turned  forward.  For  they  having,  when 
they  went  in  to  fall  upon  the  Magians,  turned  the  back  part  of  their 
turbans  forward,  that  they  might  by  that  signal  be  the  better  known 
to  each  other  in  the  scume,  in  memory  of  this,  as  an  especial  mark  of 
honour,  they  were  permitted  to  wear  their  turbans  in  that  manner  ever 
afterward.  And  from  this  time  the  Persian  kings  of  this  race  had 
always  seven  chief  counsellors  in  the  same  manner  privileged,  who  were 
their  prime  assistants  in  the  government,  and  by  whose  advice  all  the 
public  affairs  of  the  empire  were  transacted :  and  under  this  character 
we  find  them,  both  in  the  book  of  Ezra^  and  in  the  book  of  Esther,^ 
made  mention  of. 

Wives  of  Darius, — As  soon  as  Darius  was  sefttled  in  the  throne,* 
to  establish  him  the  firmer  in  it,  he  took  to  wife  Atossa,  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  and  also  another  daughter  of  his  called  Artistona.  The 
former  had  been  before  wife  to  Cambyses  her  brother,  and  afterwards 
to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  while  he  usurped  the  throne.  But  Artistona 
was  a  virgin  when  he  married  her,  and  was  the  most  beloved  by  him  of 
all  his  wives.  Besides  these,  he  took  also  to  wife  Parmys,  the  daughter 
of  the  true  Smerdis,  brother  of  Cambyses,  and  Phedyma,  the  daughter 
of  Otanes,  by  whose  means  the  imposture  of  the  Magian  was  discovered, 
and  by  these  had  a  great  many  children,  both  sons  and  daughters. 

The  Jews,  excited  by  the  exhortations  of  Haggai,  resume  the  rebuild^ 
ina  of  the  Temple,  520. — Although  by  the  death  of  the  usurper,  his  edict 
wnieh  prohibited  the  building  of  the  temple  was  now  at  an  end,  yet 

^  Chap.  Til.  14.  '  Chap.  i.  14.  '  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 
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the  Jews  neglecting  to  resume  the  work,  God  did  for  this  reason  smite 
the  land  with  harrennesa,^  so  that  both  the  vintage  and  the  harvest 
failed  them.  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  they  being  by  the 
prophet  Haggai  informed  of  the  cause  of  this  judgment  upon  them, 
and  exhorted  to  the  doing  of  their  duty  for  the  avertincr  of  it,  they  be- 
took themselves  again  to  prepare  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  It 
was  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  '  (wnich  answers  to  about  the 
middle  of  our  August)  that  the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  Haggai  the  pro* 
phet,  came  to  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Salathiel,  governor  of  Judaea,  and 
to  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Josadak,  the  high  priest,  concerning  this  matter. 
And  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  same  month,'  thev,  being  excited 
hereby,  arose  with  all  the  remnant  of  the  people,  and  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  again  applied  themselves  with  all  diligence  to  provide 
stone  and  timber,  and  all  other  materials  that  were  necessary,  for  the 
again  carrying;  on  of  the  work.  And  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  vigor- 
ously herewitn,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (i.  e.  about 
the  beginning  of  our  October),  another  message  from  God  came  to  them 
by  the  samo  prophet,^  which  not  only  assured  them  of  his  presence 
with  them  herein,  to  make  it  prosper  in  their  hands ;  but  also  promised 
them,  that  the  glory  of  the  latter  house,  when  built,  should  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  former  house  ',^  which  was  accordingly  accom- 
plished, when  Christ  our  Lord  came  to  this  his  temple,  and  honoured 
it  with  his  presence.  Li  all  other  respects  this  latter  temple,  the  same 
prophet  tells  us,^  at  its  first  building,  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
the  former. 

In  the  ^  eighth  month  of  the  same  vear  (which  answers  to  part  of 
our  October  and  part  of  November)  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  by 
Zechariah  the  prophet  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  exhorting  them  to 
repentance,  ana  promising  them  mercy  and  favour  on  their  obedience 
hereto. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  ^  (which  fell  about 
the  beginning  of  our  December),  the  Jews,  after  they  had  been  em- 
ployed from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  sixth  month  in  preparing 
materials  for  the  temple,  went  on  again  with  the  building  of  it  ;^  where- 
on the  prophet  Haggai  promised  them  from  God  a  deliverance  from 
that  barrenness  of  their  land  with  which  it  had  been  smitten,  and 
plentiful  increase  of  all  its  fruits  for  the  future ;  and  also  delivered 
imto  2ierubbabel  a  message  from  God,  of  mercy  and  favour  unto  him.'^ 

Samaritans  request  Tatnai^  the  satrap  of  &fria,  to  stop  the  rebuild' 
ing :  the  matter  referred  to  Darius j  519. — In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  (which  was  the  third  year  of  Darius,  according  to  the  Babylonian  ^^ 
and  Persian  account,  but  the  second  according  to  the  Jewish),  the  Sa- 
maritans understanding  that  the  building  of  the  temple  went  on  again, 
notwithstanding  the  stop  which  they  had  procured  to  be  put  to  it  in 

^  Haggai  i.  6,  8— 11,  ii.  17,  19.  '  Haggai  i.  i.  *  Haggai  i.  i^. 

*  Haggai  ii.  i.  *  Haggai  ii.  ^.  *  Haggai  ii.  3.  "*  Zech.  1.  i. 

'  Haggai  ii.  18.  *  Uaggai  ii.  10—19.  ^*  Haggai  ii.  20 — 23. 

^^  For  the  Babylonians  and  Persians  at  this  time  began  their  year  from  the  beginning 
of  January ;  but  the  Jews  from  Nisan,  about  ten  or  eleyen  weeks  after.  And  therefore 
seeing  the  eighth  month  (which  answers  in  part  to  our  October)  was,  according  to  Zecha- 
riah (1.  i),  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  whatsoever  was  acted  from  the  beginninff  of 
January,  within  a  vear  alter,  must  be  in  the  third  year  of  Darius,  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonish account,  ana  also  according  to  the  exact  truui  of  the  matter;  for  Darius  began  his 
reign  with  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish  year. 
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the  last  reign,  they '  betook  themselyes  again  to  their  old  malicious 
practices  for  the  obstructing  of  the  work ;  and,  therefore,  applied  them- 
selves to  Tatnai,  whom  Darius  had  made  chief  governor  or  prefect  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (which  was^  one  of  the  twenty  pre- 
fectures into  which  he  had  lately  divided  his  whole  empire),  and  made 
complaint  to  him  against  the  Jews  as  to  this  matter,  suggesting  that 
they  proceeded  herein  without  authority,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king.  Whereon  Totnai,  being  accompanied  by  Sethar- 
Doznai  (who  seems  to  have  been  then  governor  of  Samaria),  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  take  an  account  of  what  was  there  doing.  But  Tatnai,  being 
a  man  of  temper  and  justice,  after  he  had  made  a  view  of  the  building, 
did  not  proceed  roughly  and  rashly  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  first  inquired 
of  the  eiders  of  the  Jews  by  what  authority  they  had  gone  on  with  it. 
And  they  having  produced  to  him  Cyrus's  decree,  he  would  not  take 
upon  him  to  contradict  the  same,  or  order  anything  contrary  to  it 
upon  his  own  authority  ;  but  first  wrote  letters  to  the  king,  to  know 
his  pleasure  concerning  it ;  wherein  he  fairly  stated  the  case,  setting 
forth  the  matter  of  fact,  and  also  the  Jews'  plea  of  Cyrus's  decree  for 
the  iustifying  of  themselves  herein ;  and  thereon  requested  that  search 
might  be  miule  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  whether  there  were 
any  such  decree  granted  by  Cyrus  or  no,  and  that  thereon  the  king 
would  be  pleased  to  signify  unto  him  what  he  would  have  done  herein. 

Decree  of  Cyrus  confirmed  hf  Darius  Hjfstaspis, — ^Whereon'  search 
being  made,  and  the  decree  being  found  among  the  rolls  of  the  royal 
palace  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  where  Cyrus  was  when  he  granted  it,  the 
king  resolved  to  confirm  the  same.  For  bavins  lately  married  two  of 
the  daughters  of  Cyrus,  the  better  to  fortify  his  title  to  the  crown 
thereby,  he  thought  it  concerned  him  to  do  everything  that  might 
tend  to  support  the  honour  and  veneration  which  were  due  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  prince ;  and  therefore  would  suffer  nothing  to  be 
infringed  of  that  whicn  he  had  so  solemnly  granted,  but  ordered  his 
royal  decree  to  be  drawn;  wherein  recitement  being  made  of  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  he  commanded  it  in  every  particular  to  be  observed,  and  sent 
it  to  Tatnai  and  Setharboznai,  to  see  it  fully  and  effectually  put  in 
execution,  decreeing  that  whosoever  should  alter  the  same,  or  put  any 
obstruction  to  it,  should  have  his  house  pulled  down,  and  that  a  gal- 
lows being  made  of  the  timber  of  it,  he  should  be  hanged  thereon. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  ^  (that  is,  about  the 
beginning  of  our  February),  the  prophet  Zechariah  had  in  a  vision 
that  revelation  made  unto  him  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  his 
prophecies,  from  the  seventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter :  the  substance  of  which  is,  to  express  the 
mercy  that  G-od  would  show  imto  his  people,  in  the  restoration  and  re- 
demption of  Zion,  and  the  vengeance  which  he  would  execute  upon 
those  that  had  oppressed  them. 

Fuhlieation  at  Jerusalem  of  the  new  decree  of  Darius,  ^jS. — About 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  his  decree,  which  confiirmed 
that  of  Cyrus  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem.  It 
was  about  the  beginning  of  the  former  year  that  Tatnai  sent  to  the 
king  about  it,  and  less  than  a  year's  time  cannot  be  well  allowed  for 

'  Exra  T.  3 — 17.  '  HerodotuB,  lib.  3.  *  Exra  vi.  *  Zechariah  i.  7. 
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the  despatch  of  bucIi  an  affair ;  for  the  king,  then  residing  at  Shushan, 
in  Persia,  was  at  such  a  distance  from  Judtea,  that  the  journey  of  the 
messenger  thither  to  him  could  not  take  up  less  than  three  months' 
time  (for  *  Ezra  was  four  months  in  coming  to  Jud»a  from  Bahylon, 
which  was  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  way  nearer) ; '  and  on  his  arrival, 
it  cannot  he  supposed  that  in  a  court  where  the  government  of  so  large 
an  empire  was  managed,  he  could  immediately  come  at  a  despatch.  The 
multiplicity  of  other  affairs  there  agitated  must  necessarily  detain  him 
some  time  before  it  could  come  to  his  turn  to  be  heard  for  the  delivery 
of  his  message ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  an  order  to  search  among 
the  records  of  the  empire  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (which  we  cannot 
imagine  to  have  been  without  a  further  time  of  attendance),  he  or  some 
other  messenger  first  went  to  Babylon  to  make  the  search  there,  and 
on  his  failing  of  finding  it  in  that  place,  he  went  from  thence  to  Ecba- 
tana,^  the  capital  of  Media,  where  having  found  the  enrolment  of  it  (for 
it  seems  Cyrus  was  there  when  he  granted  it),  he  returned  with  it  from 
thence  to  Shushan ;  in  which  three  journeys  and  two  searches,  con- 
sidering the  distance  of  the  said  three  places  from  each  other,  and  the 
vast  number  of  records  which,  in  the  registries  of  so  large  an  empire, 
must  be  turned  over  for  the  finding  of  that  which  was  searched  for, 
less  than  five  months  could  not  have  been  expended.  And  when  the 
record  of  Cyrus's  decree  was  brought  from  Ecbatana  to  Shushan,  a 
month  is  the  least  time  that  can  be  supposed  for  the  despatch  of  the 
new  decree  which  Darius  made  in  confirmation  of  it ;  and  then  three 
months  more  must  be  allowed  for  the  carrying  of  it  to  Tatnai,  and  from 
him  to  Judffia.  All  which  put  together,  make  a  full  year  from  the  time 
of  Tatnai's  writing  his  letter,  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Darius's  de- 
cree in  answer  to  it.  When  Tatnai  and  Setharboznai,  on  the  perusal 
of  it,  found  how  strictly  the  king  required  obedience  to  be  given  there- 
to, they  durst  not  but  act  in  conformity  to  it  ;*  and,  therefore^  they 
did  immediately  let  the  Jews  know  hereof,  and  forthwith  took  care  to 
have  it  fully  and  effectually  put  in  execution.  And  from  that  time  the 
building  of  the  house  went  on  so  successfully,  that  it  was  fully  finished 
within  three  years  after :  for  by  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  Jews  were 
not  only  fully  authorized  to  ^o  on  with  the  building,  but  were  also  furn- 
ished with  the  expenses  of  it  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  province.  This 
had  been  granted  oy  Cyrus  in  the  former  decree,  but  by  the  underhand 
dealings  of  the  Samaritans  and  other  enemies,  in  corrupting  those 
through  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  and  pub- 
lic revenues  passed,  this  part  of  Cyrus's  decree  was  rendered  ineffectual 
during  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  and  through  the  whole  reign  of  Cam- 
byses.  And,  therefore,  during  all  that  time,  the  Jews  being  left  to 
carry  on  the  work  at  their  own  charges  only,  and  they  being  then  very 

'  Ezra  ▼ii.  o. 

'  [Susa,  or  Shushan,  was  reckoned  to  be  a  three  months'  journey  from  Bphesus.  The 
Persian  system  of  post  was,  howerer,  the  most  rapid  in  the  ancient  world,  and  was  plan- 
ned as  follows :  The  same  number  of  horses  and  men  were  provided  as  there  were  days' 
journey  to  perform ;  and  one  mounted  courier  was  placed  at  the  station  which  terminated 
each  day's  journey.  The  first  courier  gave  his  message  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  and  neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  night,  prevented 
them  from  performing  their  appointed  stage  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Comp.  Ucrod. 
T.  CO,  et  viii.  98.  £d.] 

^  [The  modem  Hamadan.  Rawlinson,  however,  identifiei  the  site  with  Tahkti-Solei- 
man.    Bd.J 

*  Eara  n.  13,  and  Joeephus,  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  4. 


) 
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poor,  as  being  newly  returned  from  their  captivity,  it  went  veir  slowly 
on.  But  being  now  helped  i^ain  by  the  king's  bounty,  they  loUowed 
it  with  that  diligence,  that  they  soon  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 

JPiiblieation  of  the  decreet  ^  date  far  the  completion  of  the  Seventy 
Yeart^  Ckiftwity. — The  publishing  of  this  decree  at  Jerusalem  may  be 
reckoned  the  thorough  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state ;  and  from  the 
thorough  destruction  of  it,  in  the  burning  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  to  this  time  [i.  e.  b.  o.  588 — 518],  is  just 
seventy  years.  The  time  falling  so  exactly,  and  the  prophet  Zechariah 
confirming  it,  by  expressing,  under  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,^  that  the 
mourning  and  fasting  of  the  Jews  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  utter  driving  of  them  out  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  G^daliah, 
was  then  just  seventy  years :'  this  hath  given  a  plausible  handle  to 
some  for  the  placing  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lexn,  and  the  end  of  them  at  the  publication  of  this  decree  of  Darius. 
Sut  the  Scripture  plainly  tells  us,  that  these  seventy  years,  as  pro- 

Shesied  of  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,^  began  from  the  K>urth  year  of 
ehoiakim,  and  expired  on  the  first  of  Cynis,^  on  his  then  granting  his 
decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  return  of  the  Jews 
again  into  their  own  land.  But  this  matter  will  admit  of  a  very  easy 
reconciliation,  for  both  computations  may  very  well  stand  together ; 
for  though  the  Babylonish  captivity  did  begin  from  the  fourth  of  Je* 
hoiakim,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  first  subjugated  the  land,  and  carried 
away  to  Babylon  the  first  captives,  yet  it  was  not  completed  till  he  had 
absolutely  destroyed  it  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  which  was 
just  eighteen  years  after.  And  so,  likewise,  though  the  deliverance 
from  this  captivity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  thereon, 
was  begun  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  yet  it 
was  not  completed  till  that  decree  was  put  in  full  vigour  of  execution 
by  the  decree  which  Darius  granted  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  for 
the  confirmation  of  it ;  which  was  also  just  eighteen  years  after.  And 
therefore,  if  we  reckon  from  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  restoration,  we  must  reckon  from  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  to  the  first  of  Cyrus,  which  was  just  seventy  years ;  and  if 
we  reckon  from  the  completion  of  the  captivity  to  the  completion  of  the 
restoration,  we  must  reckon  from  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah  to  the  fourth 
of  Darius,  which  was  also  just  seventy  years.  So  that  whether  we  reckon 
from  the  beginning  of  the  captivii^  to  the  beginning  of  the  restoration, 
or  from  the  completing  of  the  captivity  to  the  completing  of  the  restora- 
tion, Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity  will  be  both 
ways  equally  accomplished ;  and  therefore  I  doubt  not  but  that  both 
ways  were  equally  intended  therein,  though  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
seem  chiefly  to  refer  to  the  former. 

Application  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  to  discontinue  the  four faets  of  the 
Captivity. — On  the  publication  of  this  decree  of  Darius,  and  the  care 
that  was  taken  to  have  it  fully  put  in  execution,  without  sufiering  any 
of  those  devices  to  obstruct  it  which  had  rendered  the  former  decree 
ineffectual,  the  work  of  the  temple  went  on  very  successfully,  and  the 
state  of  the  Jews  in  Judasa  and  Jerusalem  seemed  so  throughly  restored, 

'  Zech.  Tii.  i.        *  ZecU.  Tii.  5.        '  Jer.  xzr.        *  a  Chron.  xzxti.  20—23. 
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that  the  Jews  wlio  were  in  Babylon,  on  their  having  had  an  account 
hereof,  thought  it  might  not  be  any  longer  proper  to  keep  those  fasts, 
which  hitherto  they  nad  observed  for  seventy  years  past,  for  the  de- 
struction which  Judah  and  Jerusalem  had  suffered  from  the  Chaldeans 
in  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  as  looking  on  them  now  to  have  obtained  a 
thorough  restoration  from  it.  And  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Je- 
rusalem, Sherezer  and  Begem-melech,*  to  ask  advice  of  the  priests  and 
prophets  that  were  there  concerning  this  matter.  For  from  tlie  time 
of  tbe  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  of  the 
captivity  had  kept  four  frusts,  in  commemoration  of  the  calamities  which 
then  happened  to  their  nation ;  the  first  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,*  because  then  Nebuchadnezzar  first  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah ;  the  second'  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  because  on  that  day  the  city  was  taken ;  the  third^  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  because  then  the  city  and  temple  were 
burned  Dy  Nebuzaradan;  and  the  fourth*  on  the  third  dav  of  the 
seventh  month,  because  on  that  day  G^daliah  was  slain,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  people  were  thereon  dispersed  and  driven  out  of  the 
land,  which* completed  the  desolation  of  it.  Concerning  all  which  fasts, 
and  the  question  of  the  Babylonish  Jews  proposed  concerning  them, 
GK>d  gave  them  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  that  answer  which  we  have 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  his  prophecies.  Therein^  the  fasts 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  month  are  said  to  have  been  observed  for 
seventy  years  past.  And  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
accordmg  to  the  Jewish  account  (which  was  the  seventeenth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonish  account),^  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  the  Jewish  state  was  again 
thoroughly  destroyed,  were  just  seventy  years,  according  to  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy ;  so  the  sacred  and  profane  chronology  do  both  exactly  agree 
in  this  matter.  The  Jews  still  observe  these  four  fasts  even  to  this 
day,  though  not  exactly  on  the  same  days  in  their  present^  calendar 
as  in  the  former. 

Bevolt  of  Babylon :  the  city  besieged  hf  Dariui  for  20  monthSf  f  17. 
— In  the  beginning  of  the  fifbh  year  of  Darius  happened  the  revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,^  which  cost  him  the  trouble  of  a  tedious  siege  again 
to  reduce  them,  for  it  lasted  twenty  months.  This  dty  having  for 
many  years,  during  the  Babvlonish  empire,  been  the  mistress  of  the 
East,  and  domineered  over  all  the  countries  round  about  them,  could 
not  bear  the  subiection  which  they  were  fallen  under  to  the  Persians, 
especially  after  they  had  removed  the  imperial  seat  of  the  empire  from 
Babylon  to  Shushan ;  for  that  much  diminished  the  grandeur,  pride, 
and  wealth  of  the  place,  which  they  thought  they  could  no  other  way 
again  retrieve,  but  by  setting  up  for  themselves  against  the  Persians, 
under  a  king  of  their  own,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  formerly 

^  Zech.  vii.  '  2  Kings  xxt.  i  ;  Jer.  liL  4;  Zech.  yiii.  19. 

'  2  Kin^  ^^^',3  *  ^^'  '^'^*  ^  *  Zech.  Tiii  19. 

*  Jer.  lii.  12 ;  Zeth.  vii  3,  5,  and  yiii  19.         *  Jer.  xli.  i ;  Zech.  vii  5,  viii.  19. 

*  Zech.  vii.  i.  *  2  Kings  zxt.  8 ;  Jer.  liL  12. 

*  Their  present  calendar  was  made  by  R.  Hillel,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  160. 
Their  former  year  was  a  lunar  year,  reconciled  to  a  solar  by  intercalations,  but  in  what 
form  is  uncertain,  only  it  was  always  to  hare  its  beginning  about  the  time  of  the  Tcrnal 
equinox,  to  which  season  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  their  fields,  which  were  required 
to  be  used  at  their  feasts  of  the  PasioTer  and  the  Pentecost,  necosarily  fixed  it. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  3.    Justin.  Ub.  i.  0.  la    Polyienus,  lib.  7, 
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done,  under  NabopoUaaar,  against  the  Assyrians.    And  therefore  tak- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  revolution  which  happened  in  the  Persian 
empire,  first  on  the  death  of  Cambjses,  and  after  on  the  slaying  of  the 
Magians,  they  began  to  lay  in  all  manner  of  provisions  for  the  war ; 
and  after  they  had  covertly  done  this  for  four  years  together,  till  they 
liad  fully  stored  the  city  for  many  years  to  come,  in  the  fifth  year  they 
broke  out  into  an  open  revolt,  which  drew  Darius  upon  them  with  all 
Ilia  forces  to  besiege  the  city.     In  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of 
Darius,  we  learn  m>m  the  prophet  Zechariah,  that  ^  the  whole  empire 
"was  then  in  peace ;  and  therefore  the  revolt  could  not  then  have  hap- 
pened :  and  the  message  of  Sherezer  and  Begem-melech  &om  Babylon,' 
lu  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  proves  the  same  for  that  year  also  ;  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  till  the  fifth  year  that  this  war  broke  out.    Aa 
soon  as  the  Babylonians'  saw  themselves  begirt  by  such  an  army  as 
they  could  not  cope  with  in  the  field,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
wholly  to  the  supporting  of  themselves  in  the  siege :  in  order  whereto, 
they  took  a  resolution  the  most  desperate  and  barbarous  that  ever  any 
nation  practised.    For  to  make  their  provisions  last  the  longer,  they 
agreed  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary  mouths  amone  them  ;  and  therefore 
drawing  together  all  the  women  and  children,  they  strangled  them  all, 
whether  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  or  young  children,  useless  for  the 
wars,  excepting  only  that  every  man  was  allowed  to  save  one  of  his 
wives  which  he  best*  loved,  and  a  maid-servant  to  do  the  work  of  the 
house.    And  hereby  was  very  signally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
against  them,  in  which  he  foretold,^  that  "  two  things  should  come  to 
them  in  a  moment,  in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children  and  widowhood ; 
and  that  these  should  come  upon  them  in  their  perfection,  for  the  mul- 
titude of  their  sorceries  and  the  great  abundance  of  their  enchant- 
ments."    And  in  what  CTeater  periection  could  these  calamities  come 
upon  them,  than  when  they  themselves  thus  upon  themselves  became 
the  executioners  of  them  P  And  in  many  other  particulars  did  Gh>d  then 
execute  his  vengeance  upon  this  wicked  and  abominable  city,  which 
was  foretold  by  several  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  Jews  were  as  often 
warned  to  come  out  of  the  place  before  the  time  of  its  approach,  that 
they  might  not  be  involved  in  it.*    A  nd  especially  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah,^ about  two  years  before,  sent  them  a  call  from  God,  that  is,  "  to 
Zion,  that  dwelt  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon,  to  flee  and  come  forth 
from  that  land,"  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  plague  which 
Gk>d  was  going  to  inflict  upon  it.    And  when  Sherezer  and  Eegem- 
melech  returned  to  Babylon,  no  doubt  they  carried  back  with  them, 
from  this  prophet,  a  repetition  of  the  same  call :  and  although  it  be  no- 
where said  that  they  paid  obedience  to  it,  and  so  saved  themselves,  ^et 
we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  they  did,  and  by  seasonably  removing 
from  Babylon  before  the  siege  began,  avoided  partaking  of  the  calami- 
ties of  it.    For  almost  all  the  prophecies  concerning  this  heavy  judg- 
ment upon  Babylon,  speaking  of  it  as  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  them 
for  their  cruel  dealings  with  his  people,  when  they  were  delivered  into 
their  hands ;   and  they  all  at  the  same  time  promising  peace,  mercy, 
and  favour  to  all  that  were  of  his  people,  and  particularly  such  a  pro- 
mise having  been  sent  them  but  the  year  before  by  Sherezer  and 

'  Zech.  i.  II— 15.        •  Zech.  tii.  i—r        •  Herodotus,  lib.  ^.       *  Isaiah  jdvii.  9. 
*  Isaiah  nlviii.  20  i  Jer.  L  8,  u.  6,      45.  *  Zech.  ii.  6^9. 
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Begem-melecb,^  it  is  utterly  inconBistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  these 
sacred  predictions,  that  any  of  tiie  Jewish  nation  should  be  sufferers 
with  the  Babylonians  in  this  war ;  and  therefore  we  may  assuredly  in- 
fer, that  they  were  all  gone  out  of  this  place  before  this  war  began. 

Babylon  taken  through  the  itratagem  of  Zopyrus^  516. — Darius  hav- 
ing lain  before  Babylon  a  year  and  eieht  months,'  at  length,  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  he  took  it  by  the  s^tagem  of 
Zopyrus,  one  of  his  chief  commanders :  for  he  having  cut  off  his  nose 
and  ears,  and  mangled  his  body  all  over  with  stripes,  fled  in  this  condi- 
tion  to  the  besieg^ ;  where  feigning  to  have  suffered  all  this  by  the 
cruel  usage  of  Darius,  he  grew  thereby  so  far  into  their  confidence,  as 
at  length  to  be  made  the  chief  commander  of  their  forces ;  which  trust 
he  made  use  of  to  deliver  the  city  to  his  master,  which  could  scarce 
have  been  any  other  way  taken.  For  the  walls,  by  reason  of  their 
height  and  strength,  maae  the  place  impregnable  against  all  storms, 
batteries,  and  assaults ;  and  it  oeing  furnished  with  provisions  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  baring  also  large  qiiimtities  of  void  ground 
vnthin  the  city,'  from  the  cu&ivation  of  which  it  might  annually  be 
supplied  with  much  more,  it  could  never  have  been  starved  into  a  sur- 
renaer ;  and  therefore  at  length  it  must  have  wearied  and  worn  out 
Darius  and  all  his  army,  had  it  not  been  thus  delivered  into  his  hands 
by  this  stratagem  of  ^pyrus,  for  which  he  deservedly  rewarded  him 
with  the  highest  honours  he  could  heap  on  him  all  his  life  alter. .  Aa 
soon  as  Darius  was  master  of  the  place,  he  took  away  all  their  hundred 
gates,^  and  beat  dovni  their  walls'^  from  two  hundred  cubits  (which  was 
their  former  height)  to  fifty  cubits ;  and  of  these  walls  only  Strabo,^ 
and  other  after^writers,  are  to  be  understood,  when  they  describe  tho 
walls  of  Babylon  to  be  no  more  than  %!&,j  cubits  hi^h.  And  as  to  the  in- 
habitants, after  having  given  them  for  a  spoil  to  his  Persians,  who  had 
been  before  their  servants,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Zechanah 
(chap.  ii.  9),  and  impaled  three  thousand  of  the  most  guilty  and  active 
of  them  in  the  revolt,  he  pardoned  all  the  rest.  But  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  they  had  made  of  their  women  in  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  he  was  forced  to  send  for  fifty  thousand  of  that  sex  out  of  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire  to  supply  them  with  wives,  without 
which  the  place  must  soon  have  become  depopulated  for  want  of  pro- 
pagation. 

Fulfilment  of  the  propheeiet  of  liaidh  and  Jeremiah  against  Babylon. 
— ^And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  punishment  of  Babylon  kept 
pace  with  the  restoration  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  according  to  tne 
propheey  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (chap.  xxv.  la,  13),  whereby  he  fore- 
told, that  ^*  when  the  seventy  years  of  Judah's  captivity  should  be  ac- 
complished, God  would  punish  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  nation, 
for  their  iniquity,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  would  make  it  a 
perpetual  desolation,  and  would  bring  upon  that  land  all  the  words 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  it."  For  accordingly,  when  the 
restoration  of  Judah  began,  in  the  first  of  Cyrus,  affcer  the  expiration 

^  Zeeh.  Tiii.  '  Herodotus,  lib.  3.    Jiaxtin,  lib.  i,  e.  10.    Polyenus,  lib.  7. 

'  Qmntus  Cnrtitu,  lib.  5,  c.  i.    Per  90  stadia  habitatur,  eatera  serunt  coltuitqae,  ut  si 
externa  vis  ingruat,  obsessis  alimenta  ex  ipsiiis  urbis  solo  subministrentur. 

*  Jer.  li.  58.    Horodottts,  ibid.  *  Jer.  L  15 ;  U.  44,  58.    Herodotus,  ibid. 

•  Strabo,  lib.  16. 
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of  the  first  seyentj  years,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  to  the 
first  of  Cyrus,  then  began  Babylon's  punishment,  in  being  conouered 
and  subjected  to  the  Persians  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  con- 
quered and  subjected  the  Jews  to  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  said 
seventy  years.  And  afber  the  expiration  of  the  second  seventy  years, 
that  is,  from  the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  thoroughly  desolated,  to  the  fourth  of  Darius,  when  the 
restoration  of  both  was  completed,  then  the  desolation  of  Babylon  was 
also  in  a  great  measure  completed  in  the  devastation  which  was  then 
brought  upon  it  by  Darius.  In  the  first  part  of  their  punishment 
their  king  was  slain,  and  their  city  taken  ;  and  thenceforth,  from  being 
the  ^*  lady  of  kingdoms,"^  and  mistress  of  all  the  East,  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians.  And  whereas  before  it  had  been  the  metropolis 
of  a  great  empire,  this  honour  was  now  taken  from  it,  and  the  imperial 
seat  removed  from  thence  to  Shushan  or  Susa  (for  this  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  over  the  whole  empire), 
and  Babylon  thenceforth,  instead  of  having  a  king,  had  only  a  deputy 
residing  there,  who  governed  it  as  a  provmoe  of  the  Persian  empire. 
And  at  the  same  time  that  the  city  was  thus  brought  under,  the  coun- 
try was  desolated  and  destroyed  by  the  inundation  that  was  caused 
by  turning  of  the  river  on  the  taking  of  the  city,  which  hath  been  al- 
ready spoken  of,  and  thereon  it  became  "  a  possession  for  the  bittern, 
and  pools  of  water,"  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretold  (chap.  ziv.  23) ; 
"  and  the  sea  came  up  upon  Baoylon,  and  she  was  covered  with  the 
multitude  of  the  waves  thereof,*'  according  as  Jeremiah  prophesied 
hereof  (chap.  li.  42).  And  in  the  second  part  of  their  punishment,  on 
Darius's  takins  the  place,  all  that  calamity  and  devastation  was  brought 
upon  it  which  nath  been  already  spoken  of ;  and  from  that  it  did  never 
any  more  recover  itself,  but  languished  a  while,  and  at  length  ended, 
according  to  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  "  in  a  perpetual  desolation." 

Solemn  dedication  of  the  new  Temple,  51^. — In  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  according  to  the  Jewish  account,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the 
twelfth  month,  called  the  month  of  Adar  (which  answered  to  part  of 
the  third  and  part  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  Babylonish  year,  and 
consequently  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  according  to  the  Ba- 
bylonish account),^  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  dedication  of  it  was  celebrated  by  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  great  joy  and  so- 
lemnity. And  among  other  sacrifices  then  offered,  there  was  a  sin- 
offering  for  all  Israel  of  twelve  he-goats,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel ;  which  is  a  further  addition  of  proof  to  what  hath 
been  above  said,  that  on  the  return  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  some  also  of  each  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  re- 
turned with  tnem  out  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Media,  whither  they 
had  been  before  carried,  and  joining  with  them  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (to  which  they  had  originally  an  equal  ri§ht),  partook  also  in 
the  solemnity  of  this  dedication ;  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
such  offering  should  have  been  then  made  in  their  behalf.  But  the 
most  of  them  that  returned  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  swallowed 
up  the  names  of  all  the  rest ;  for  from  this  time  the  whole  people 

>  Isaiah  xlvu.  5.  »  Exra  vi.  14-18. 
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of  Israel,  of  what  tribe  soever  they  were,  hegan  to  be  called  Jews  :*  and 
bj  that  name  thej  have  all  of  tnem  been  ever  since  known  all  the 
world  over. 

Beview  of  the  hiitory  of  the  rebuilding, — This  work  was  twenty 
years  in  finishing :  for  so  many  years  were  elapsed  from  the  second  of 
Cyrus,  when  it  was  first  begun,  to  the  seventh  of  Darius,  when  it  was 
fully  finished.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  C^yrus,  and 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Gambyses,  it  met  with  such  discourage- 
ments through  the  fraudulent  devices  of  the  Samaritans,  that  it  went 
but  slowly  on  for  all  that  time:  and  during  the  usurpation  of  the 
Magians,  and  for  almost  two  years  after,'  it  was  wholly  suppressed, 
that  is,  lill  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  second  year  o^  the  reign  of 
Darius.  But  then  it  being  again  resumed,  on  the  preaching  of  the 
prophets  Ha^gai  and  Zechariah,  and  afterwards  encouraged  and  helfjed 
forward  by  ^e  decree  of  Darius,  it  was  thenceforth  carried  on  with 
that  vigour,  especially  through  the  exhortations  and  prophecies  of  the 
two  prophets  I  have  mentioned,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
year  of  Darius  it  was  fully  finished,  and  dedicated  anew  to  the  service 
of  GK)d,  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  said.  In  this  dedication,  the 
hundred  and  forty-sixth,  the  hundred  and  forty-seventh,  and  the 
hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalms  seem  to  have  been  sung ;  for  in  the 
Septuagint  version  they  are  styled  the  Psalms  of  Hag^ai  and  Zechariah, 
as  if  they  had  been  composed  by  them  for  this  occasion ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  was  from  some  ancient  tradition :  but  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
thgse  Psalms  have  no  such  title  prefixed  to  them,  neither  have  they 
an^  other  to  contradict  it.  The  decree  whereby  this  temple  waa 
finished  having  been  granted  by  Darius  at  his  palace  in  Shusnan  (or 
Susa,  as  the  Greeks  call  the  place),  in  remembrance  hereof  the  eastern 
gate,^  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple,  was  from  this  time  called  the 
pate  of  Shushan,  and  a  picture  and  draught  of  that  city  was  portrayed 
in  sculpture  over  it,  and  there  continued  till  the  last  destruction  of 
that  temple  by  the  Komans. 

Joyful  solemnization  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.'^ln  the  next 
month  after  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  new  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
namely,  in  the  month  Nisan,  which  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  year, 
the  temple  being  now  made  fit  for  all  parts  of  the  divine  service,  the 
passover  was  observed  in  it  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  month,^ 
according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  solemnized  by  all  the  children  of 
Israel  that  were  then  returned  from  the  captivity,  with  great  joy  and 
gladness  of  heart ;  because,  saith  the  book  of  Ezra,  "  The  Lord  hath 
made  them  joyful,  and  turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto 
them,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  the 
God  of  Israel :  "*  from  whence  Archbishop  Usher  infers,®  that  Babylon 
must  necessarily  have  been  reduced  by  Darius  Hystaspis  before  this 
time;  for  otherwise  he  thinks  Darius  could  not  have  been  here 
styled  by  Ezra  aa  the  king  of  Assyria,  Babylon  being  then  the  metro- 
polis of  that  kingdom. 

'  Jotephus,  Antiquities,  lib.  ii,  c.  5.    Euseb.  Demonst.  Erang.  lib.  8. 
'  In  the  First  of  Ssdras,  t.  73,  it  is  said,  that  the  time  of  the  stop  which  was  put  to  the 
bnilding  was  two  years. 

*  See  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple,  c.  3.  *  Eiravi.  19—22.  *  Ezra  vi.  22. 

*  Annales  Yeteris  Tostamenti  sub  A.  M.  3489. 
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Dedtcaiian  of  the  Temple  another  date  for  the  completion  of  the  Seventy 
Yeare*  Captivity. — And  it  we  will  add  one  stage  more  to  the  two  above 
mentioned,  of  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  Judah,  and  place  the 
full  completion  of  the  captivity  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar according  to  ttie  Jewish  account  (which  was  the  twenty- 
first  according  to  the  Babylonish),  when  Nebuzaradan  carried  away 
the  last  remainder  of  the  land ;  ^  and  the  full  completion  of  the  restora- 
tion at  the  finishing  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  divine 
worship  therein,  this  stage  will  have  the  like  distance  of  seventy  years : 
for  the  dedication  of  this  temple,  and  the  solemnizing  of  the  first  pass- 
over  in  it,  being  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  it  will  £ul  in  the  seventieth 
year  from  the  said  twenty-third  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy's Canon.*  So  that  taking  it  which  way  you  will,  and  at  what 
stage  you  please,  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  will  be  fully  and  exactly 
accomplished  concerning  this  matter.  And  here  ending  tne  rebuilding 
of  the  second  temple,  I  shall  herewith  end  this  book. 


BOOK  IV. 

JEWISH  AND  MEDO-PERSIAN  HISTORY, 

FROM  THB  DBDICATXOX  OF  TKB    BECOMD  TBMPLB  TO  THS   DEATH  OF  XSBXBS, 

B.  C.  515  TO  465. 

1.  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  EEIGN  OF  DAEIUS  HYSTASPIS,  b.  c.  515—486. 

* 

Higb  priests  of  Judah — Jeshaa,  536. 

Samaritam  refuse  to  pay  further  tribute  towards  the  Temple  atJerU' 
salem^  514. — The  Samaritans,  stiU  carrying  on  their  former  spite  and 
rancour  against  the  Jews,  gave  them  new  trouble  on  this  occasim. 
Tiie  tribute  of  Samaria  had  been  assigned  first  by  Cjrus,'  and  after- 
wards by  Darius/  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  Jews  with  sacrifices,  that  oblations  and  prayers 
might  there  daily  be  offered  up  for  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  and  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Persian  empire.*^  This  was  a  matter 
of  great  regret  and  heart-burning  to  the  Samaritans,  and  was  in  truth 
the  source  and  the  true  original  reason  of  all  the  oppositions  which 
they  made  against  them :  for  they  thought  it  an  indignity  upon  them 
to  be  forced  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  they  did 
by  bribes  and  other  underhand  dealings  ^  prevail  with  the  ministers 
and  other  officers  to  whose  charge  this  matter  belonged,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  all  the  time  of  Cambyses,  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  assignment,  and  did  all  else  that  they  could  wholly  to 
quash  it.     But  the  grant  being  again  renewed  by  Darius,^  and  the 

*  Jer.  lii.  30. 

'  That  is,  reckoning  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchadneziar  according  to  the  Jewish 
account  to  be  the  twenty-first  accordixig  to  the  Babylonish  account,  which  Ptolemy 
went  by. 

'  Joseph.  Antio.  lib.  11,  c.  i.         *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  e.  4.         *  Ezra  n.  8 — xa 

*  Bsra  It.  5.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  0.  2.  *  Exra  ▼!. 
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execution  of  it  bo  Btrictlj  enjoined  in  the  manner  aa  hath  been  before 
related,  the  tribute  was  thenceforth  annually  paid,  to  the  end  for  which 
it  was  assigned,  without  any  more  gainsaying,  till  this  year.  But  now, 
on  pretence  that  the  temple  was  finished  (though  the  out-buildings 
still  remained  unrepaired,  and  were  not  finished  tul  many  years  after), 
they  refused  to  let  the  Jews  any  longer  have  the  tribute;'  alleging, 
that  it  being  assigned  them  for  the  repairing  of  their  temple,  now  the 
temple  was  repaired  the  end  of  that  assignment  was  ceased,  and  that 
consequently  the  payment  of  the  said  tribute  was  to  cease  with  it,  and 
for  this  reason  would  pay  it  no  longer  to  them. 

The  payment  strictly  enforced  by  DartiM.— Whereon  the  JewB» 
to  right  ^emselves  in  this  matter,  sent  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  with 
Moraecai  and  Ananias,  two  other  principal  men  among  them,  with  a 
complaint  to  Darius  of  the  wrong  tnat  was  done  them,  in  the  detaining 
of  his  royal  bounty  from  them,  contrary  to  the  purport  of  the  edict 
which  he  had  in  that  behalf  made.  The  king,  on  the  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  informing  of  himself  about  it,  issued  out  his  royal  order 
to  his  officers  at  Samaria,  strictly  requiring  and  commanding  them  to 
take  efiectual  care  that  the  Samaritans  observe  his  edict,  in  paying 
their  tribute  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  formerly,  and  no  more,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  give  the  Jews  any  cause  for  the  future  to 
complain  of  their  failure  herein.  And  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
any  opposition  or  contest  concerning  this  matter  till  the  time  of  San- 
ballat,  which  was  many  years  after. 

Darius  invades  Scythia:  conquest  of  Thrace^  51.3,  512. — From  the 
time  of  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Darius  ^  had  set  liimself  to  make 
great  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Scythians,  that  inhabited  those 
[vast  steppes  of  southern  Kussia]  which  lie  between  the  Danube  and 
the  [Don  or  Tanais,  and  which  answer  on  modem  maps  to  the  country 
of  the  Ukraine,  the  Nogais,  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  together  vnth  the  pro>'ince8  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  far 
as  the  river  Aluta.]  The  pretence  of  Darius  for  this  invasion  was  to 
be  revenged  on  the  Scythians  for  their  having  invaded  Asia,  and  held 
it  in  subjection  to  them  twenty-eight  years,  as  hath  been  afore  related. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  the  first  of  that  name,  king  of  Media, 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  But  for  want  of  a  better 
colour  for  that  which  his  ambition  and  thirst  for  conquest  only  led  him 
to,  this  was  given  out  for  the  reason  of  the  war.  In  order  whereto, 
having  drawn  together  an  army  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  he 
marched  with  them  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  having  there  passed 
over  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  brought  all  Thrace  in  subjection  to 
him  ;  and  then  marched  to  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  where  he  appointed 
his  fleet  to  come  to  him  (which  consisted  mostly  of  lonians,  and  other 
Grecian  nations,  dwelling  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia  and  on  the 
Hellespont) ;  he  there  passed  over  another  bridge  of  boats  into  the 
country  of  the  Scythians,  and  having  there,  for  three  months*  time, 
pursued  them  through  several  deserts  and  imcultivated  countries,  where 
they  drew  him  by  their  flight,  of  purpose  to  harass  and  destroy  his 
army,  he  was  glad  at  last  to  return  with  one  half  of  them,  having  lost 
the  other  half  in  this  unfortunate  and  ill-projected  expedition.     And 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  ^. 
*  Hcrodotai,  lib.  4.    Jtistin.  lib.  a,  c  5.  Coruelitts  Nepoa  in  MUtiade. 
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had  not  tbe  loniaiui,  by  the  perBuasion  of  EListiaBUBy  prince  of  Miletus 
(or  tyrant,  as  the  Grecians  call  him),  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others 
among  them,  stayed  with  the  fleet  to  afford  him  a  passage  back,  he  and 
all  the  rest  must  have  perished  also.  Miltiades,  prince  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  being  one  of 
those  who  attended  Darius  with  his  ships,  was  earnest  £>r  their  departure, 
and  the  first  that  moved  it,  telling  them,  that  by  their  going  away,  and 
leaving  Darius  and  his  army  to  perish  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube, 
they  had  a  £ur  opportunity  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and 
delivering  themselves  from  the  voke  of  that  tyranny,  which  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  every  one  of  their  respective  countries.  This  was 
urged  by  him  m  a  council  of  the  chief  commanders ;  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place,  but  that  HistiflBus,  in  answer  thereto,  soon 
made  them  sensible  what  a  dangerous  risk  they  were  going  to  run :  for 
he  convinced  them,  that  if  this  were  done,  the  people  of  each  of  their 
cities,  being  £reed  from  the  fear  of  the  Persians,  would  immediately  rise 
upon  them  to  recover  their  liberties ;  and  this  would  end  in  the  ruin  of 
everj  one  of  them,  who  now,  with  sovereign  authority,  under  the  pro* 
taction  of  Darius,  securely  reigned  over  them.  Which  being  the  true 
state  of  their  case,  this  argument  prevailed  with  them  ;  so  that  they  all 
resolved  to  Btay :  and  this  gave  Darius  the  means  of  again  repassing 
the  river  into  Thrace,  where  having  left  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief 
commanders,  with  part  of  his  army,  to  finish  his  conquests  in  those  parts, 
and  thoroughly  settle  the  country  in  his  obedience,  he  repassed  the 
Bosphorus  witn  the  rest,  and  retired  to  Sardis,  where  he  stayed  all  the 
winter  and  the  most  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  refresh  his  broken 
forces,  and  resettle  his  affairs  in  those  parts  of  his  empire,  after  the 
shock  that  had  been  given  them  by  the  baffle  and  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  in  this  ill-adviBed  expedition. 

In  B.  0.  512,  Megabyzus,  naving  reduced  most  of  the  nations  of 
Thrace  under  the  Persian  yoke,  returned  to  Sardis  to  Darius,  and  from 
thence  accompanied  him  to  Susa,^  whither  he  marched  back  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  after  having  appointed  Artaphemes,  one  of  his  brothers,, 
governor  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes  chief  commander  of  Thrace,  and  the 
maritime  parts  adjoining,  in  the  place  of  Megabyzus.  This  Otanes  was 
the  son  of  Sisamnes,  one  of  the  royal  judges  of  Persia,  who  having  been 
convicted  of  bribery  and  corruption  by  Gambyses,  there  is  related  this 
remarkable  instance  of  that  king's  justice  towards  him ;  that  he  caused 
him  to  be  flayed  alive,'  and  making  with  his  skin  a  covering  for  the 
seat  of  the  tribunal,  made  this  his  son,  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  his  ofBce,  to  sit  thereon,  that  being  thus  put  in  mind  of  his  father's 
punishment,  he  might  thereby  be  admonished  to  avoid  his  crime. 

Scythian  invasion  cf  Tkraee,  ^10. — The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged 
on  Darius  for  his  invading  their  country,  passed  over  the  Danube,' 
and  ravaged  ail  those  parts  of  Thrace  that  bad  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians as  utr  as  the  Hellespont ;  whereon  Miltiades,  to  avoid  their  rage, 
fled  from  the  Chersonesus ;  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemv  he  return- 
ed, and  was  again  reinstated  in  his  former  power  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  c. 
*  "  Ibid.    Valeriufl  Mazimus,  lib.  6,  0.  3.    Amnianni  Maroellir.ni,  lib.  34. 
'  Herodotus,  lib.  6. 
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Exploring  expedition  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  river  Indus 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  509. — About  this  time  Darius,  being  desirous  to  en- 
large his  doTninions  eastward,  in  order  to  the  conquering  of  those 
countries,  laid  a  design  of  first  making  a  discovery  of  them :  for  which 
purpose  having  built  a  fleet  of  ships  at  Caspatyrus^  [or  Cabul],  a  city 
on  the  river  Indus,  and  as  far  up  upon  it  as  the  borders  of  Scytbia,  he 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Seylax,  a  Grecian  of  Caryanda,  a  city  in 
Caria,  and  one  well  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  and  sent  him  down  the 
river,  to  make  the  best  discoveries  he  could  of  all  the  parts  which  lay 
on  the  banks  of  it  on  either  side ;  ordering  him,  for  this  end,  to  sail 
down  the  current,  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
that  then,  passing  through  it  into  the  southern  ocean,  he  should  shape 
his  course  westward,  and  that  way  return  home.  Which  orders  ne 
having  exactly  executed,  he  returned  by  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  and 
the  Ked  Sea,  and  on  the  thirtieth  month  after  his  first  setting  out 
from  Caspatyrus  landed  in  Egypt,  at  the  same  place  from  whence  Necho 
king  of  Egypt  formerly  sent  out  his  Phoenicians  to  sail  round  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  which  it  is  most  likely  was  the  port  where  now  the 
town  of  Suez  stands,  at  the  hither  end  of  the  said  Ked  Sea.  And  from 
thence  he  went  to  Susa,  and  there  j^ve  Darius  an  account  of  all  the 
discoveries  which  he  had  made.  After  this  Darius  entered  India  with 
an  army,  and  brought  all  that  large  country  under  him,  and  made  it  the 
twentieth  prefecture  of  his  empire  ;*  from  wbence  he  annually  received 
a  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of  gold,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  days  of  the  then  Persian  year,  appointing^  a  talent  to  be 
paid  him  for  every  day  in  it.  This  payment  was  made  nim  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  Euboic  talent,  which  was  near  the  same  with 
the  Attic ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  lowest  computation,  it 
amounted  to  the  value  of  one  million  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds 
of  our  money.* 

Origin  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  504,  503. — A  sedition  happened  in 
Naxus,^  the  chief  island  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  now  called 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  better  sort  being  therein  overpowered  by  the 
greater  number,  many  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
pelled the  island,  and  driven  into  banishment;  whereon  retiring  to 
Miletus,  they  there  begged  the  assistance  of  Aristagoras  for  the  restor- 
ing of  them  again  to  their  country.  This  Aristagoras  then  governed 
that  city  as  deputv  to  HistisBus,  whose  nephew  and  son-in-law  he  was, 
Histiseus  being  then  absent  at  Susa  in  Persia:  for  Darius,  on  his 
return  to  Sardis,  after  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
being  thoroughly  informed  that  he  owed  the  safety  of  himself  and  all 
his  army  to  Histissus,  in  that  he  persuaded  the  lonians  not  to  desert 
bim  at  the  Danube,  sent  for  him  to  come  to  him,  and  having  acknow- 
ledged his  service,  bade  him  ask  his  reward.  Whereon  he  desired  of 
him  the  Edonian  Myrcinus,  a  territory  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace, 
in  order  to  build  a  city  there.  And  having  obtained  his  request, 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Miletus  he  equipped  a  fleet  and  sailed  for 
Thrace :  and  having  there  taken  possession  of  the  territory  granted 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  4.  '  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 

'  For,  according  to  the  lowest  valuation,  an  Attio  talent  of  gold  amounts  to  three 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  * 

*  Uerouotus,  lib.  5. 
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him,  did  forthwith  set  himself  on  the  enterprise  of  building  his  in- 
tended city  in  the  place  projected.  Megabyzus,  being  then  governor 
of  Thrace  for  Darius,  soon  saw  what  danger  this  might  create  to 
the  king* 8  affairs  in  those  parts :  for  he  considered  that  the  new-built 
city  stood  upon  a  navigable  river;  that  the  country  thereabout  afforded 
abundance  of  timber  for  the  building  of  ships ;  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  several  nations,  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  which  could  furnish 
a  great  multitude  of  men  fit  for  militair  service,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
that  if  these  should  get  such  a  crafty  and  enterprising  person  as 
HistisBus  at  the  head  of  them,  they  might  soon  grow  to  a  power,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  too  hard  for  the  King  to  master ;  and  that  especially 
smce  from  their  silver  and  gold  mines,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
that  country,  thev  might  be  furnished  with  means  enough  to  carry  on 
any  enterprise  tney  should  undertake.  All  this,  on  his  return  to 
Sardis,  he  represented  unto  the  king,  who  being  thereby  made  fully 
sensible  of  the  error  he  had  committed,  for  the  remedying  of  it  sent  a 
messenger  to  Myrcinus  to  call  Histiaeus  to  Sardis  to  him,  under  pre- 
tence that,  having  great  matters  in  design,  he  wanted  his  counsel  and 
advice  concerning  them.  By  which  means,  having  gotten  him  into  his 
power,  he  carried  him  with  him  to  Susa,  pretending  that  he  needed 
such  an  able  counsellor  and  so  faithful  a  friend  to  be  alwavs  about 
him,  to  advise  with  on  all  occasions  that  might  happen ;  and  that  he 
would  make  him  so  far  a  partaker  of  his  fortunes  by  nis  royal  bounty 
to  him  in  Persia,  that  he  should  have  no  reason  any  more  to  think 
either  of  Myrcinus  or  Miletus.  HistisBus,  hereon  seeing  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  obeying,  accompanied  Darius  to  Susa,  and  appointed 
Aristagoras  to  govern  at  Miletus  in  his  absence,  and  to  nim  the 
banished  Nasians  applied  for  relief.  As  soon  as  Aristagoras  under- 
stood from  them  their  case,  he  entertained  a  design  of  improving  this 
opportunity  to  the  making  of  himself  master  of  Naxus,  and  therefore 
readily  promised  them  all  the  relief  and  assistance  which  they  desired. 
But  not  being  strong  enough  of  himself  to  accomplish  what  he  in- 
tended, he  went  to  Sardis  and  communicated  the  matter  to  Artaphernes, 
telling  him  that  this  was  an  opportunity  offered  for  the  puttmg  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  island  into  the  king^s  hands ;  that  if  he  nad  that,  all 
the  rest  of  the  Cyclades  would  of  course  fall  under  his  power  also ; 
and  that  then  Euboea,  an  island  as  big  as  Cyprus,  lying  next,  would  be 
an  easy  conquest,  from  whence  he  would  have  an  open  passage  into 
Q-reece,  for  the  bringing  of  all  that  country  under  his  obedience ; 
and  that  one  hundred  ships  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  this 
enterprise.  Artaphernes  on  the  hearing  of  the  proposal  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it,  that  instead  of  the  hundred  ships  which  Aris- 
tagoras demanded,  he  promised  him  two  hundred,  provided  the  king 
liked  hereof.  And  accordingly,  on  his  writing  to  him,  having  received 
his  answer  of  approbation,  he  sent  him  the  next  spring  [b.  c.  503]  to 
Miletus  the  numoer  of  ships  which  he  had  promised,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Megabates,  a  noble  Persian  of  the  AchsBmenian  or  royal  family. 
But  his  commission  being  to  obey  the  orders  of  Aristagoras,  and  the 
haughty  Persian  not  brooking  to  be  under  the  command  of  an  Ionian, 
this  created  a  dissension  between  the  two  generals,  which  was  carried 
on  so  far,  that  Megabates  to  be  revenged  on  Aristagoras  betrayed  the 
design  to  the  Naxians :  whereon  they  provided  so  fully  for  their  do« 
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fence,  that  after  the  Persians  had,  in  the  siege  of  the  chief  dty  of  the 
isLind,  spent  four  months  and  all  their  provisions,  they  were  rorced  to 
retire  for  want  wherewith  there  any  longer  to  suhsist,  and  so  the  whole 
plot  miscarried.  The  blame  whereof  being  bj  Megabates  all  laid  upon 
Aristagoras,  and  the  false  accusations  of  the  one  being  more  favourably 
heard  than  the  just  defence  of  the  other,  Artaphernes  charged  on  him 
all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition :  and  it  was  given  him  to  understand, 
that  they  would  be  exacted  of  him  to  the  utmost  penny,  which  being 
more  than  he  was  able  to  pay,  he  foresaw  that  this  must  end  not  only 
in  the  loss  of  his  government,  but  also  in  his  utter  ruin ;  and  there- 
fore, being  driven  into  extremities  by  the  desperateness  of  his  case,  he 
entertained  thoughts  of  rebelling  against  the  King,  as  the  only  way  left 
him  for  the  extricating  of  himself  out  of  this  difficulty.  And  while  he 
had  this  under  consideration,  came  a  message  to  him  from  HistiaBus, 
which  advised  the  same  thing.  For  Histiseus,  after  several  years'  con- 
tinuance at  the  Persian  court,  being  weary  of  their  manners,  and  ex- 
ceeding desirous  of  being  again  in  his  own  country,  sent  this  advice 
.  unto  Aristagoras,  as  the  likeliest  means  to  accomplish  his  aim  herein  ; 
for  he  concluded,  that  if  there  were  any  combustions  raised  in  Ionia, 
he  should  easily  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him  thither  to  appease 
them,  as  it  accordingly  came  to  pass.  Aristagoras  therefore,  finding 
his  own  inclinations  backed  with  the  order  of  Histiseus,  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  chief  of  the  lonians,  and  finding  them  all  ready  to 
join  with  him  in  what  he  proposed,  he  fixed  his  resolutions  for  a  revolt, 
and  immediately  set  himself  to  make  all  manner  of  preparations  to  put 
them  in  execution. 

Phasnician  history :  inhabitants  of  Tyre  regain  their  former  privileges 
and  prosperity, — The  Tynans,  after  .the  taking  of  their  city  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude,  continued 
under  the  pressure  of  it  full  seventy  years :  but  these  being  now  ex- 
pired, they  were  again,^  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  restored 
to  their  former  privileges,  and  were  allowed  to  have  a  king  again  of 
their  own ;  and  accordingly  had  so  till  the  time  of  Alexander.  This 
favour  seems  to  have  been  granted  them  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of 
their  usefulness  to  him  in  his  naval  wars,  and  especially  at  this  time, 
when  he  needed  them  and  their  shipping  so  much  for  the  reducing  of 
the  lonians  again  to  their  obedience  to  him.  Hereon  they  soon  re- 
covered their  former  prosperity,  and  by  the  means  of  their  traffic, 
whereby  they  had  made  their  city  the  chief  mart  of  all  the  East,  they 
soon  grew  to  that  greatness,  both  of  power  and  riches,  as  enabled  them, 
on  Alexander's  invading  the  East,  to  make  a  greater  stand  against  him 
than  all  the  Persian  empire  besides ;  for  they  stopped  the  progress 
of  his  whole  army  full  seven  months  before  they  could  be  reduced,  as 
will  be  hereafter  shown.  This  grant  was  made  them  by  Darius  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Preparations  for  the  Ionian  revoU  ;  Aristagoras  abolishes  the  tyran^^ 
nieg,  establishes  democracies,  and  obtains  assistance  from  Athens,  502. 
— The  next  year  after,  Aristaj^oras,  to  engage  the  lonians  the  more 
firmly  to  stick  to  him,  restored  them  all  to  their  liberties.^  For  be- 
ginning first  with  himself  at  Miletus,  he  there  abolished  his  own  au- 
thority, and  reinstated  the  people  in  the  government ;  and  then  going 

'  Isa.  xsiii.  15,  17.  '  Herodotus,  lib.  5. 
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round  Ionia,  forced  all  tlie  other  tyrants  (as  the  Qreeks  then  called 
them)  in  every  citv  to  do  the  same ;  by  which  having  united  them 
into  one  common  league,  and  gotten  himself  to  be  made  the  head  of 
it,  he  openly  declared  his  revolt  from  the  king,  and  armed  both  by  sea 
and  land  to  make  war  against  him.  This  was  done  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follovring  year 
[i.  e.  B.  0.  501],  Aristagoras,  to  strengthen  himself  the  more  against 
the  Persians  in  this  war,  which  he  had  begun  against  them,  went  to 
Lacedffimon,^  to  engage  that  city  in  his  interest,  and  gain  their  assist^ 
ance.  But  being  there  rejected,  he  came  to  Athens,  where  he  had  a 
much  more  favourable  reception :  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
thither  at  a  time  when  he  found  the  Athenians  in  a  thorough  dis- 
position to  close  with  any  proposal  against  the^Persians  that  should 
be  offered  to  them,  they  being  then  in  the  highest  desree  exasperated 
against  them  on  this  occasion.  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant 
of  Athens,  having  been  expelled  thence  about  ten  years  before,  after 
he  had  in  vain  tried  several  other  ways  for  his  restoration,  at  length 
applied  himself  to  Artaphemes  at  Sardis ;  and  having  there  insinuated 
himself  a  great  way  into  his  favour,  was  well  heard  in  all  that  he  had 
to  say  ags^nst  the  Athenians,  and  he  spared  not  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  set  Artaphernes  against  them :  which  the  Athenians  having  advice 
of,  sent  an  embassay  to  Sardis,  to  make  friendship  with  Artaphemes, 
and  to  desire  him  not  to  give  ear  to  their  exiles  against  them.  The 
answer  which  Artaphemes  gave  them  was,  that  they  must  receive 
Uippias  again,  if  they  would  be  safe.  Which  haughty  message  being 
brought  back  to  Athens  did  set  the  whole  city  in  a  rage  against  the 
Persians ;  and  in  this  juncture  Aristagoras  coming  thither,  easily  ob- 
tained from  them  all  that  he  desired ;  and  accordingly  they  ordered  a 
fleet  of  twenty  ships  for  his  assistance. 

Breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt:  burning  of  Sardis  and  de^ 
parture  of  the  Athenians,  joo. — In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  lon- 
lans  having  gotten  all  their  forces  together,*  and  being  assisted  with 
twenty  ships  from  Athens,  and  five  from  Eretria,  a  city  in  the  island 
p^  EuDoea,  they  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and,  having  there  laid  up  their  ships, 
resolved  on  an  attempt  upon  Sardis ;  and  accordingly  marched  thither 
and  took  the  place.  But  Sardis,  being  built  most  of  cane,  and  their  houses 
being  therefore  very  combustible,  one  of  them  being  accidentally  set 
on  fire  did  spread  the  flame  to  ail  the  rest,  and  the  whole  city  was 
burnt  down,  excepting  only  the  castle  where  Artaphemes  retired  and 
defended  himself.  But  after  this  accident  the  Persians  and  Lydians 
gathering  together  for  their  defence,  and  other  forces  coming  in  to 
their  assistance  from  the  adjacent  parts,  the  lonians  saw  it  was  time 
for  them  to  retreat;  and  therefore  marched  back  to  their  ships  at 
Ephesus  with  all  the  speed  they  were  able ;  but  before  they  could 
reach  the  place  they  were  overtaken,  fought  with,  and  overthro>%ii  with 
great  slaughter.  Whereon  the  Athenians,  going  on  board  their  ships, 
hoisted  their  sails  and  returned  home,  and  would  not  afler  this  be  any 
further  concerned  in  this  war,  notwithstanding  all  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  with  which  they  were  solicited  to  it  by  Aristagoras.  How- 
ever, their  having  engaged  thus  for  save  rise  to  that  war  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks,'  which  being  carried  on  for  several  genera- 

*■  Hcrodot.  lib.  5.  «  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  CorneUni  Nepos  in  Miltiode. 
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tionB  after  between  these  two  nations,  caused  infinite  calamities  to  both, 
aud  at  last  ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire ;  for 
Darius,  on  his  hearing  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  the  part  which  the 
Athenians  had  therein,  from  that  time  resolved  on  a  war  against 
Greece ;  and  that  he  might  be  sure  not  to  forget  it,  he  caused  one 
t)f  his  attendants  every  daj,  when  he  was  set  at  dinner,  to  say  aloud 
unto  him  three  times,  "  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians."  In  the  burn- 
ing of  Sardis  it  happened,  that  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddess 
of  the  country,  took  hre,  and  was  consumed  with  the  rest  of  the  city ; 
which  afterwards  served  the  Persians  for  a  pretence  to  set  on  fire 
all  the  temples  of  the  Grecians  which  came  in  their  wav,  though  in 
truth  that  proceeded  from  another  cause,  which  shall  be  hereafter  re- 
lated. 

Ionian  confederacy  joined  by  other  Oreek  cities  in  Aria. — On  the 
departure  of  the  Athenians,*  the  rest  of  the  confederate  fleet  sailed  to 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  the  Byzantines,  and 
most  of  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  those  parts,  under  their  power ;  and 
then,  sailing  back  again,  brought  in  the  Carians  to  join  with  them 
in  this  war,  and  also  the  Cypriote,  who  all  (excepting  the  Amathusians) 
entered  into  the  same  confederacy  against  Darius,  and  revolted  from 
him ;  which  drawing  upon  them  all  the  forces  that  the  Persians  had  in 
Cilicia  and  the  other  neighbouring  provinces,  and  also  a  great  fleet 
from  Phoenicia,  the  lonians  sailed  thither  to  their  assistance,  and 
engaging  the  Phoenician  fleet,  gave  them  a  £;reat  overthrow.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Cypriots,  being  vanquished  in  a  battle  at  land,  and 
the  head  of  that  conspiracy  slain  in  it,  the  lonians  lost  the  whole  fruit 
of  their  victory  at  sea,  and  were  forced  to  return,  without  having  at  all 
benefited  either  themselves  or  their  allies  by  it :  for  after  this  defeat  at 
land,  the  whole  island  was  again  reduced ;  and  within  three  years  after, 
the  same  persons,  whom  they  had  now  assisted,  came  against  them  with 
their  ships,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  fleet,  to 
complete  their  utter  destruction. 

Advance  of  the  three  sons-in-law  of  Darius :  flight  of  Aristagoras, 
499. — The  next  year  after,  being  the  twenty-third  of  Darius,*  Daurises, 
Hymees,  and  Otanes,  three  Persian  generals,  and  all  sons-in-law  of 
Darius  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  having  divided  the  Persian 
forces  between  them,  marched  three  several  ways  to  attack  the  revolters. 
Daurises  with  his  army  directed  his  course  to  the  Hellespont ;  but  after 
having  there  reduced  several  of  their  revolted  cities,  on  his  hearing  that 
the  Carians  had  also  joined  the  confederates,  he  left  those  parts,  and 
marched  with  all  his  forces  against  them.  Whereon  Hymees,  who  was 
first  sent  to  the  Propontis,  after  having  taken  the  city  of  Cius  in  My- 
sia,  marched  thence  to  supply  his  place  on  the  Hellespont,  where  there 
was  much  more  need  of  him,  and  there  reduced  all  the  Ilian  coast ;  but 
falling  sick  at  Troas,  he  there  died  the  next  year  after.  Artaphemes 
and  Otanes,  with  the  third  army,  resolving  to  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  confederacy,  fell  into  Ionia  and  JBolia,  where  the  chief  of  their 
strength  lay,  and  took  Clazomense  in  Ionia,  and  Cyma  in  j£olia ;  which 
was  such  a  blow  to  the  whole  confederacy,  that  Aristagoras  hereon,  de- 
spairing of  his  cause,  resolved  to  leave  Miletus,  and  shift  elsewhere  for  his 
safety ;  and  therefore,  getting  together  all  that  were  willing  to  accom- 
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p&ny  him,  he  went  on  ship-board  and  set  sail  for  the  river  Strjmon 
in  Thrace,  and  there  seized  on  the  territory  of  Myrcinus,  which 
Darius  had  formerly  given  to  Histiaeus;  but  the  next  year  after, 
while  he  besieged  the  city,  he  was  there  slain  by  the  Thracians, 
and  all  his  army  cut  in  pieces.  In  f.  c.  408,  being  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  Darius,^  Daurises  having  fallen  mto  the  country  of  the 
Carians,  overthrew  them  in  two  battles  with  a  very  great  slaughter ; 
but  in  a  third  battle,  being  drawn  into  an  ambush,  he  was  slain, 
with  several  other  eminent  Persians,  and  his  whole  army  cut  off  and 
destroyed. 

Miletus  taken,  497. — ^Artaphemes,  with  Otanes  and  the  rest  of  the 
Persian  generals,  seeing  that  Miletus  was  the  head  and  chief  strength 
of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  resolved  to  bend  all  their  force  against  it,' 
reckoning,  that  if  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of  this  city,  all 
the  rest  would  fall  of  course.  The  lonians,  being  informed  of  this, 
agreed  in  their  general  council  to  bring  no  army  into  the  field,  but 
provide  and  strengthen  Miletus  as  well  as  they  could  for  a  siege,  and 
to  draw  all  their  forces  to  fight  the  Persians  by  sea ;  in  which  sort  of 
fighting  they  thought  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  skill  in  maritime 
affairs,  most  likely  to  prevail :  in  order  whereto  they  appointed  LaJa, 
a  sroaU  island  before  Miletus,  for  their  rendezvous,  and  thither  they 
came  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  ships :  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  Persians,  though  their  fleet  was  double  the  number, 
fearing  the  event,  came  not  to  a  battle  with  them  till  they  had,  by  their 
emissaries  sent  among  them,  corrupted  the  major  part  to  desert  the 
cause ;  so  that  when  they  came  to  engage,  the  Samians,  Lesbians,  and 
several  others,  hoisting  their  sails  and  departing  home,  there  were 
not  above  an  hundred  ships  left  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  day ; 
who  being  soon  overborne  by  the  number  of  the  enemy,  were  almost 
all  lost  and  destroyed.  After  this  Miletus,  being  besieged  both  by  sea 
and  land,  soon  fell  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  absolutely 
destroyed  the  place ;  which  happened  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  revolt 
of  Aristagoras.  From  Miletus  the  Persians  marched  into  Caria,  and 
having  there  taken  some  cities  by  force,  and  received  others  by  volun- 
tary submission,  in  a  short  time  reduced  all  that  country  again  under 
their  former  yoke.  The  Milesians  who  were  saved  from  the  sword  in 
the  taking  of  the  city,  being  sent  captives  to  Darius  to  Susa,  he  did 
them  no  further  harm,  but  sent  them  to  inhabit  the  city  of  Ampha, 
which  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Euphrates,  it  falls  into  the  Persian  Qulf,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  now  the  city  Balsora  stands ;  and  there  they  continued  a 
Grecian  colony  for  many  ages  after. 

Suppression  of  the  revolt  and  terrible  revenue  on  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia :  Misturus  crucified^  496. — After  the  taking  of  Miletus,  the  Persian 
fleet,  which  mostly  consisted  of  PhoBnicians,  Cypriots,  and  Egyptians, 
having  wintered  on  the  coasts  thereabout,'  the  next  year  took  in 
Samos,  Chius,  Lesbus,  and  the  rest  of  the  islands ;  and  while  they 
were  thus  employed  at  sea,  the  armies  at  land  fell  on  the  cities  of  the 
continent  \  and  having  brought  them  all  again  under  their  power,  they 
treated  them  as  they  bad  afore  threatened,  that  is,  they  made  all  the 
beautifulest  of  their  youths  eunuchs,  sent  all  their  virgins  into  Persia, 
and  burned  all  their  cities  with  their  temples ;  into  so  grievous  a  ca- 
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lamity  were  they  brought  bj  this  revolt,  which  the  self-desifiinB  of  one 
enterprising  busy-headed  man,  HistiaBus  the  Milesian,  led  them  into ; 
and  he  himself  had  his  share  in  it :  for  this  very  year,  being  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Persians,  he  was  carried  to  Sardis,  and  there  crucified  by  the 
order  of  Artaphernes.  He  hastened  his  execution,  without  consulting 
Darius  about  it,  lest  his  kindness  for  him  might  extend  to  the  granting 
him  his  pardon,  and  thereby  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Persians  be  again 
let  loose  to  embarrass  their  afiairs.  And  that  it  would  have  so  happened 
as  they  conjectured  did  afterwards  appear ;  for  when  his  head  was 
brought  to  JDarius,  he  expressed  great  displeasure  against  the  authors 
of  his  death,  and  caused  nis  head  to  be  honourably  buried,  as  the  re- 
mains of  a  man  that  had  much  merited  from  him. 

Life  and  character  of  Histiaus. — How  Histi»us  was  the  cause  of 
the  Ionian  war,  and  what  was  his  aim  herein,  hath  been  above  related. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  that  revolt,  and  the  bumins  of  Sardis,*  Darius, 
understanding  that  Aristagoras,  the  deputy  of  HiBti»us,  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  doubted  not  but  that  Histiaus  himself  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  contrivance,  and  therefore  sent  for  him,  and  charged  him 
with  it ;  but  he  managed  the  matter  so  craftily  with  Darius  as  to  make 
him  believe,  not  only  that  he  was  innocent,  but  that  the  whole  cause  of 
this  revolt  was,  that  he  was  not  there  to  have  hindered  it :  for  he  told 
him,  that  the  matter  appeared  plainlv  to  have  been  long  a  brewing,  and 
that  they  had  waited  onlv  for  nis  absence  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  and 
that  if  he  had  continued  at  Miletus,  if  could  never  have  happened ; 
and  that  the  only  way  to  restore  his  aiairs  in  those  parts  was  to  send 
him  thither  to  appease  these  combustions ;  which  he  promised  not  only 
to  do,  but  to  deliver  Aristagoras  into  his  hands,  and  make  the  great 
island  of  Sardinia  to  become  tributary  to  him  ;  swearing  that,  if  he  were 
sent  on  this  voyage,  he  would  not  change  his  garments  till  all  were 
effected  that  he  had  said.  By  which  fair  speech  Darius  heins  deceived, 

fave  him  permission  to  return  into  lonia.^  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis, 
is  busy  head  set  him  at  work  to  contrive  a  plot  against  the  govern- 
ment there,  and  he  had  drawn  several  of  the  Persians  into  it :  but  in 
some  discourse  which  he  had  with  Artaphernes,  finding  that  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  he 
thought  it  not  safe  for  him  any  longer  to  tarry  at  Sardis  ;  and  there- 
fore the  next  night,  after  getting  privately  away,  he  fled  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  got  over  to  the  island  of  Chius.  out  the  Chians,  mis- 
trusting that  his  coming  thither  was  to  act  some  part  for  the  interest 
of  Danus  amonff  them,  seized  on  his  person  and  put  him  in  prison  ; 
but  afterwards,  being  satisfied  how  he  was  engaged  to  the  contrary, 
they  set  him  again  at  liberty.  Hereon  he  sent  one  whom  he 
had  confidence  in  with  letters  to  Sardis,  to  those  Persians  whom  he 
had  corrupted  while  he  was  there ;  but  the  person  whom  he 
trusted,  deceiving  him,  delivered  the  letters  to  Artaphernes ;  whereby 
the  plot  being  discovered,  and  all  the  persons  concerned  in  it  put  to 
deatn,  he  failed  of  this  desifi^n.  But  thinking  still  he  could  do  great 
matters  were  he  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  in  order  to  the  gain- 
ing of  this  point,  he  got  the  Chians  to  convey  him  to  Miletus.  But 
the  Milesians,  having  had  their  liberty  restored  to  them  by  Aristagoras, 
would  by  no  means  run  the  hazard  of  losing  it  again,  by  receiving  him 
into  the  city :  whereon  endeavouring  in  the  night  to  enter  by  force,  he 

>  Herodotus,  lib.  5.  »  Ibid.  Ub.  6. 
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was  repulsed  and  wounded,  and  thereby  forced  to  return  again  to  Chius. 
While  he  was  there,  being  asked  the  reason  why  he  so  earnestly  pressed 
Aristagoras  to  revolt,  and  thereby  brought  so  great  a  calamity  upon 
Ionia,  he  told  them,  it  was  because  the  king  had  resolved  to  remove  the 
lonians  into  Fhcenicia,  and  to  bring  the  rhoenicians  into  Ionia,  and 
give  them  that  country;  which  was  wholly  a  fiction  of  his  0¥m  de* 
vising  ;  for  Darius  had  never  any  such  intention :  but  it  very  well 
served  his  purpose,  first  to  excuse  himself,  and  next  to  excite  the  lon- 
ians vrith  tne  greater  firmness  and  vigour  to  prosecute  the  war,  which 
accordingly  had  its  effect ;  for  the  lonians,  hearing  that  their  countrv 
was  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the  Phoenicians,  were  exceea* 
ingly  alarmed  at  it,  and  therefore  resolved  with  the  utmost  of  their  power 
to  stand  to  their  defence.  However,  Histiieus  finding  the  Chians  not 
any  way  inclined  to  trust  him  vrith  any  of  their  naval  forces,  as  he  de- 
sired  of  them,  he  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Lesbus ;  and  having  there 
gained  eight  ships,  he  sailed  with  them  to  Byzantium,  where  making 
prize  of  fdi  the  ships  that  passed  the  Bosphorus,  either  to  or  from  the 
jBuxine  Sea,  excepting  only  such  as  belonged  to  those  who  were  con* 
federated  with  him,  he  did  there  in  a  short  time  grow  to  a  great  power. 
But  on  his  hearing  of  the  taking  of  Miletus,  he  left  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs  in  those  pOLrts  to  a  deputy,  and  sailed  to  Chius,  and  after  some 
little  opposition  at  his  first  lancung  made  himself  master  of  the  island, 
the  Chians,  by  reason  of  the  loss  they  had  lately  sustained  in  the  sea* 
fijght  against  the  Persians  at  Lada,  being  too  weak  at  thiKt  time  to  re- 
sist him.  From  thence  he  sailed  with  a  great  army  of  lonians  and 
^olians  to  Thasus,  an  island  on  the  Thracian  coast,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  chief  city  of  that  island ;  but  hearing  that  the  Phcenician  fleet,  in 
the  service  of  the  Persians,  was  sailed  to  take  in  the  islands  on  the 
Asian  coast,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  sailed  back  to  Lesbus  with  all  his 
forces  to  defend  that  place ;  from  whence  passing  over  into  the  continent 
which  was  opposite  to  it,  to  plunder  the  country,  Harpagus,  one  of  the 
Persian  generals,  who  happened  then  to  be  there  with  a  great  army, 
fell  upon  him  ;  and  having  routed  his  forces,  and  taken  him  prisoner, 
sent  him  to  Sardis,  where  he  met  vrith  the  £&te  which  I  have  mentioned. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  best  head  and  the  most  enterprising  genius  oi 
any  of  his  a^e ;  but  he  having  wholly  employed  these  abi&ties  to  lay 
plots  and  designs,  which  produced  great  mischiefs  in  the  world,  for  the 
obtaining  of  little  aims  of  his  own,  it  happened  to  him  as  most  an 
end  it  doth  to  such  refined  politicians,  who,  while  they  are  spinning  fine 
webs  of  politics  for  the  bringing  about  of  their  self-designs,  often 
find  them  to  become  snares  for  their  own  destruction  ;  for  the  provi- 
dence of  the  wisest  of  men  being  too  short  to  overreach  the  providence 
of  God,  he  often  permits  such  Achitophels,  for  the  punishment  of  their 
presumption,  as  well  as  their  malice,  to  perish  by  their  own  devices. 
And  so  it  happened  to  Machiavel,  the  famous  master  of  our  modem 
politicians,  who,  after  all  his  politics,  died  in  jail  for  want  of  bread. 
And  thus  may  it  happen  to  all  else,  who  make  any  other  maxims  than 
those  of  truth  and  justice  to  be  the  rules  of  their  politics. 

jPernan  fleet  sails  to  the  Hellespont :  flight  of  MUtiades  to  Athens, 
49.<)« — After  the  Phoenician  fleet  had  subdued  all  the  islands  on  the 
Asian  coast,  Artap)iemes  sent  them  to  reduce  the  Hellespont,^  that  is, 

'  Hcrodotiu,  lib.  6.     CorneliuB  Nepot  in  Miltiade. 
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all  its  coasts  on  the  European  side,  for  those  on  the  Asian  had  been  al- 
ready brought  under  bj  the  armies  at  land ;  which  Miltiades,  prince  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  having  advice  of,  and  that  the  fleet  was 
corne  as  far  as  Tenedos  to  put  these  orders  in  execution,  he  thought 
not  fit  to  tarry  their  arrival,  as  being  too  weak  to  resist  so  great  a 
power ;  but  immediately  carried  all  that  he  had  on  board  five  ships,  and 
set  sail  with  them  for  Athens.  But  in  his  passage  one  of  them,  com- 
manded by  Metiochus  his  eldest  son,  was  taken  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  Metiochus  was  carried  to  Darius  to  Susa ;  but  instead  of  doing 
him  any  hurt,  he  generously  gave  him  a  house,  and  lands  also  for  his 
maintenance,  and  married  him  to  a  Persian  lady,  with  whom  he  there 
lived  in  an  honourable  state  all  his  life  after,  and  never  more  returned 
into  Greece.  In  the  interim,  Miltiades  with  his  other  four  ships  got 
safe  to  Athens,  and  there  again  settled  himself ;  for  he  was  a  citizen  of 
that  city,  and  of  one  of  the  roost  honourable  families  in  it.  Miltiades,  his 
father  Cimon's  eldest  brother  by  the  same  mother  (for  they  had  differ- 
ent fathers),  was  the  first  of  the  Athenians  that  settled  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  being  called  thither  by  the  Dolonces,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  to  be  their  prince ;  who,  dying  without  issue,  left  his 
principality  to  Stesagoras  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother 
Cimon ;  he  dving  also  without  children,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who 
then  governed  at  Athens,  sent  this  Miltiades'  brother  thither  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  where  he  arrived,  and  settled  himself  in  that  year  in  which 
Darius  entered  on  his  war  against  the  Scythians,  in  which  expedition 
he  accompanied  him  with  his  ships  to  the  Danube,  as  hath  been  above 
said.  Three  years  after  he  was  driven  out  by  the  Scythians ;  but  being 
afterwards  brought  back  and  restored  again  by  the  Dolonces,  he  con- 
tinued there  till  this  time,  and  then  was  finally  dispossessed  by  the 
Phcenicians.  While  he  lived  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  married  for  his 
second  wife  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  king  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  had  Cimon,^  the  famous  general  of  the 
Athenians.  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  she  had  by  a  second  hus- 
band a  son  called  also  Olorus,  by  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  who 
was  the  father  of  Thucydides  the  historian.  She  could  not  have  had 
them  both  bv  the  same  husband,  for  Cimon  and  Thucydides,  and  con- 
sequently Olorus,  were  of  two  different  tribes,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  be  both  descended  from  Miltiades. 

Persian  expedition  under  Mardoniu9  against  Athens :  its  failure, 
494. — Darius,  recalling  all  his  other  generals,  sent  Mardonius,^  the  son 
of  Gobryas,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  who  had  lately  married  one  of 
his  daughters,  to  be  the  chief  commander  in  all  the  maritime  parts  of 
Asia,  with  orders  to  invade  Greece,  and  revenge  him  on  the  Attienians 
and  Eretrians  for  the  burning  of  Sardis.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Helles- 
pont, all  his  forces  being  there  rendezvoused  for  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  he  marched  with  his  land  forces  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia, 
ordering  his  fleet  first  to  take  in  Thasus,  and  then  follow  tifter  him,  and 
coast  it  by  sea,  as  he  marched  by  land,  that  each  might  be  at  hand  to 
act  in  concert  with  each  other,  for  the  prosecuting  of  the  end  proposed 
by  this  war.  On  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  all  that  country,  dreading 
so  great  a  power,  submitted  to  him.  But  the  fleet,  after  they  had  sub- 
dued Thasus,  as  they  were  passing  farther  on  towards  the  coast  of 

*  FlntaichuB  in  Cimone.  '  Herodotus,  lib.  6. 
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Macedonia,  on  their  doubling  of  the  cape  of  Mount  Athos,  now  called 
Capo  Santo,  met  there  with  a  terrible  storm,  which  destroyed  three 
hundred  of  their  ships  and  above  twenty  thousand  of  their  men.  And 
at  the  same  time  Mardonius  fell  into  no  less  a  misfortune  by  land :  for 
lying  with  his  army  in  an  encampment  not  sufficiently  secured,  the 
I'hracians  took  the  advantage  of  it,  and  falling  on  him  in  the  night, 
broke  into  his  camp,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  wounded 
Mardonius  himseli ;  by  which  losses  being  disabled  for  any  further 
action  either  by  sea  or  land,  he  was  forced  to  march  back  again  into 
Asia,  without  gaining  any  honour  or  advantage,  either  to  himself  or  the 
king's  affairs,  by  this  expedition. 

JPernan  heralds  demand  earth  and  water  from  the  citiee  of  European 
Oreeee :  refused  hy  Athene  and  Lacedtemon,  493. — Darius,  before  he 
would  make  any  further  attempt  upon  the  Grecians,'  to  make  trial 
which  of  them  would  submit  to  nim,  and  which  would  not,  sent  heralds 
to  all  their  cities,  to  demand  earth  and  water ;  which  was  the  form 
whereby  the  Persians  used  to  require  the  submission  of  those  whom 
they  would  have  yield  to  them.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds, 
several  of  the  Grecian  cities,  dreading  the  power  of  the  Persians,  did 
as  was  required  of  them.  But  when  those  who  were  sent  to  Athens 
and  Laceoffimc^i  came  thither  with  this  commission,  they  flung  them, 
the  one  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  pit,  and  bade  them  fetch 
earth  and  water  thence.  But  this  being  aone  in  the  heat  of  their 
rage,  they  repented  of  it  when  come  to  a  cooler  temper :  for  thus  to 
put  heralds  to  death  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  condemned  even  by  themselves,  as  well  as  all 
their  neighbours,  and  would  gladly  have  made  any  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  tlmt  would  have  been  accepted  of ;  and  the  Lacedsmonians  sent 
a  person  of  purpose  to  Susa  to  make  an  offer  hereof. 

Persian  expedition  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes  against  Athens,  4^2. 
— Darius,  on  the  hearing  of  the  ill  success  of  Mardonius,  suspecting 
the  sufficiency  of  his  conduct,'  recalled  him  from  his  command,  and 
sent  two  other  generals  in  his  stead,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
Grecians,  Datis  a  Median,  and  Artaphemes  a  Persian,  the  son  of  that 
Artaphemes' 8  brother  who  was  lately  governor  of  Sardis,  and  gave 
them  particularly  in  charge  not  to  fail  of  executing  his  revenge  on 
the  Athenians  and  the  Eretrians,  whom  he  could  never  forgive  for  the 
part  which  they  had  in  the  burning  of  Sardis.  On  their  arrival  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  they  there  drew  together  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  and  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  and  made  the  best  pre- 
parations they  could  for  this  expedition  against  the  Grecians. 

Defeated  at  Marathon,  491. — In  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,' 
the  two  Persian  generals,  having  shipped  their  army,  rendezvousea  their 
whole  fleet  at  Samos,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Naxus ;  and  having 
there  burned  the  chief  city  of  the  island  and  all  their  temples,  and 
taken  in  all  the  other  islands  in  those  seas,  they  shaped  their  course 
directly  for  Eretria,  and  after  a  siege  of  seven  days  took  the  city  by 
the  treachery  of  some  of  its  chief  inhabitants,  and  burned  it  to  the 

*  Herodotus,  lib  7. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  6.     Plutarchai  ia    A.ristide.     Comeliiu  Nepos  in  Miltiade. 
'  Herodotus,  lib.  6.    Flutorchus  in  Aristide  ct  Tbcmistocle.     Cornelius  Nepot  in 
Miltiade. 
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ground,  making  all  that  they  found  in  it  captives.  And  then  passing 
over  into  Attica,  thej  were  led  bj  the  guidance  of  Hippias,  the  late 
tyrant  of  Athens,  into  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  where  being  met  and 
fought  with  by  ten  thousand  Athenians  and  one  thousand  Plateaus,  un- 
der the  leading  of  Miltiades,  who  was  latelv  prince  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesuB,  they  were  there  overthrown  by  this  small  number  with  a  great 
slaughter,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their  ships,  and  sail  back  again  into 
Asia  with  baffle  and  disgrace,  having  lost  in  this  expedition,^  saith 
Trogus,  by  the  sword,  shipwreck,  and  other  ways,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  But  Herodotus  tells  us,'  they  were  no  more  than  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  that  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  of  which. 
Hippias  was  one,  who  was  the  chief  exciter  and  conductor  of  this  war. 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  on  their  return  into  Asia,  *  that  they  might 
show  some  fruit  of  this  expedition,  sent  the  Ereteians  they  had  taken 
to  Darius  to  Susa,  who,  without  doing  them  any  further  harm,  sent 
them  to  dwell  in  a  village  of  the  region  of  Cissia,  which  was  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  day's  journey  from  Susa,^  where  ApoUonius  Tya- 
neus  found  their  descendants  still  remaining  a  great  many  ages  after. 

Darius  prepares  to  head  an  expedition  in  person^  490 :  Egyptian 
revolty^Sj, — Darius,^  on  his  hearing  of  the  unsuccessful  return  of  his 
forces  from  Attica,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  that  or  the  other 
disasters  that  had  happened  unto  him  in  his  attempts  upoh  the  Grecians, 
added  the  defeat  of  Marathon  to  the  burning  of  Sardis,  as  a  new  cause 
to  excite  him  with  the  greater  vigour  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them. 
And  therefore  resolving  in  person  to  make  an  invasion  upon  them  with 
all  his  power,  he  sent  orders  through  all  the  provinces  to  arm  the 
whole  empire  for  it.  But  in  b.  o.  487,  after  three  years  had  been  spent 
in  making  these  preparations,  a  new  war  broke  out  in  the  fourth,  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  But  Darius' s  heart  was  so  earnestly  set 
against  the  Grecians,  that  resolving  his  new  rebels  should  not  divert 
him  from  executing  his  wrath  upon  his  old  enemies,  he  determined  to 
make  war  against  them  both  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  while  part  of 
his  forces  were  sent  to  reduce  Egypt,  he  would  in  person  with  the  rest 
fidl  upon  Greece. 

JMspiite  between  his  two  sons  rejecting  the  succession :  decided  in 
favour  of  Xerxes, — But  Darius  being  now  an  old  man,  and  there  being 
a  controversy  between  two  of  his  sons,  to  which  of  them  two  the  suc- 
cession did  belong,  it  was  thought  convenient  that  the  matter  should 
be  determined  before  he  did  set  out  on  this  expedition,  lest  otherwise 
on  his  death  it  might  cause  a  civil  war  in  the  empire ;  for  the  prevent- 
ing of  which  it  was  an  ancient  usage  among  the  Persians,  that  before 
their  king  went  out  to  any  dangerous  war  his  successor  should  be  de- 
clared. The  matter  in  dispute  stood  thus :  ^ — Darius  had  three  sons 
by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobrias,  all  bom  before  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  and  four  others  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
who  were  all  bom  after  it.  Of  the  first  Artabasanes  (who  is  by 
some  called  Artimenes,  and  by  others  Ariamenes)  was  the  eldest,  and 
of  the  latter  Xerxes.    Artabasanes  urged  that  he  was  the  eldest  son ; 

*  Justin,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  '  Herodotus,  lib.  6.  '  Ibid. 

*  Philo«tratU8,  lib.  i,  c.  17.  ^  Herodotus,  lib.  7. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  7.    Justin,  lib.  1,  c.  ic.    Plutarchus  in  Artaxcrze  et  in  Apophthegm, 
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and  therefore,  according  to  the  nsa^  and  custom  of  all  nationn,  he 
ought  to  be  preferred  in  the  succession  before  the  jounger.  To  this 
Xerxes  replied,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  the  daughter 
of  Cjrus,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  t)  ere« 
fore  claimed  in  her  right  to  succeed  his  father  in  it ;  and  that  it  was 
much  more  agreeable  to  justice,  that  the  crown  of  C^tus  should  come 
to  a  descendant  of  Cyrus,  than  to  one  who  was  not.  And  he  fui  ther 
added,  that  it  was  true  Artabasanes  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  but  that 
he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king :  for  Artabasanes  was  bom  while  his 
father  was  only  a  private  person,  and  therefore  by  that  primogeniture 
could  claim  no  more  than  to  be  heir  to  his  private  fortunes :  hut  as 
to  him,  he  was  the  first-bom  after  liis  father  was  king,  and  therefore 
had  the  best  right  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom.  And  for  this  he 
had  an  instance  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  whom  it  was  the 
usage,  that  the  sons  of  their  kings,  who  were  bom  aflber  their  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  should  succeed  before  those  who  were  bom  before 
it.  And  this  last  argument  he  was  helped  to  br  Damaratus,  formerly 
king  of  Lacediemon,  who,  having  been  unjustly  deposed  by  his  subjects, 
was  then  an  exile  in  the  Persian  court.  Hereupon  Xerxes  was  declared 
the  successor,  though  not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  his  plea,  as  by 
the  influence  which  his  mother  Atossa  had  over  the  inclinations  of 
Darius,  who  was  absolutely  governed  in  this  matter  by  the  authority 
she  had  with  him.  That  which  was  most  remarkable  in  this  contest 
was  the  friendly  and  amicable  manner  with  which  it  was  managed :  for 
during  the  whole  time  that  it  lasted,  all  the  marks  of  a  most  entire 
fraternal  affection  passed  between  the  two  brothers.  And  when  it 
was  decided,  as  the  one  did  not  insult,  so  neither  did  the  other  repine, 
or  express  any  anger  or  discontent  on  the  judgment  given ;  and  al- 
though the  elder  brother  lost  the  cause,  yet  he  cheerfully  submitted 
to  the  determination,  wished  his  brother  joy,  and  without  diminishing 
his  friendship  or  affection  to  him,  ever  after  adhered  to  his  interest 
and  at  last  died  in  his  service,  being  slain  fighting  for  him  in  the  Gre- 
cian war ;  which  is  an  example  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  where  so 
great  a  prize  is  at  stake  as  tnat  of  a  crown,  the  ambitious  desire  of 
which  is  usually  of  that  force  with  the  most  of  mankind,  as  to  make 
them  break  through  all  other  considerations  whatsoever,  where  there 
is  any  the  least  pretence  to  it,  to  reach  the  attainment. 

Sudden  death  of  Darius,  486. — After  the  succession  was  thus  set* 
tied,  and  all  were  ready  to  set  out  both  for  the  Egyptian  as  well  as 
the  Grecian  war,^  Darius  fell  sick  and  died,  in  the  second  year  after 
the  Egyptian  revolt,  having  then  reigned  '  thirty-six  years ;  and  Xerxes, 
accordmg  to  the  late  determination,  quietly  succeeded  in  the  throne. 
There  are  writers '  who  place  this  determination  afler  the  death  of 
Darius,  uid  say  that  it  was  settled  by  the  judgment  of  Artabanus, 
uncle  to  the  two  contending  princes,  wno  was  made  the  arbitrator  be- 
tween them  in  this  contest.  But  Herodotus,  who  lived  the  nearest 
those  times  of  all  that  have  written  of  it,  positively  tells  us  that  it  was 
decided  by  Darius  himself  a  little  before  his  death.  And  his  decision 
being  that  which  was  most  likely  to  have  the  greatest  authority  in 
this  matter,  Herodotus's  account  of  it  seemeth  the  much  more  pro- 

^  Herodotof,  lib.  7.  '  Ptolem.  in  Canone,  Africanut,  Eusebiiii,  Ao. 

*  JustixL  lib.  2,  0.  la    Plutarchni  wa^  ^iXo^fX^Iot. 
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bable  of  the  two.  Darius  was  a  prince  of  wisdom,  clemency,  and  jus- 
tice, and  bath  the  honour  ^  to  have  his  name  recorded  in  holy  writ,  for 
a  favourer  of  G-od's  people,  a  restorer  of  his  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
a  promoter  of  his  worsnip  therein,  for  all  which  God  was  pleased  to 
make  him  his  instrument :  and  in  respect  hereof,  I  doubt  not  it  was, 
that  he  blessed  him  with  a  numerous  issue,  a  long  reign,  and  great 
prosperity.  For  although  he  were  not  altogether  so  fortunate  in  his 
wars  against  the  Scythians  and  the  Grecians,  yet  everywhere  else  he 
had  fiul  success  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  not  only  restored  and 
thoroughly  settled  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  after  it  had  been  much  shaken 
by  Cambyses  and  the  Magian,  but  also  added  many  large  and  rich 
provinces  to  it,  especially  those  of  India,  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  the 
isles  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Jemsh  tradition  concerning  the  duration  of  the  Persian  empire. — 
The  Jews  ^  have  a  tradition,  that  in  the  last  year  of  Darius  died  the 
prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  and  that  thereon  ceased 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  that 
this  was  the  oosignation  or  sealing  up  of  vision  and  prophecy  '  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  And  from  the  same  tradition  they  tell  us, 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  ceased  also  the  same  year ;  for  they 
will  have  it,  that  this  was  the  Darius  whom  Alexander  conouered,  and 
that  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Persian  empire  was  only  fifty-two 
years ;  which  they  reckon  thus :  Darius  the  Median  reigned  one  year. 
Gyrus  three  years,  Cambyses  (who  they  say  was  the  Ahasuerus  who 
married  Esther)  sixteen  years,  and  Darius  (whom  they  will  have  to  be 
the  son  of  Esther)  thirty-two  years.  And  this  last  Darius,  according 
to  them,  was  the  Artaxerxes  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  restore  the  state  of  the  Jews  ;  for  they  tell  us,  that  Artaxerxes 
among  the  Persians  was  the  common  name  of  their  kings,  as  that  of 
Pharaoh  was  among  the  Egyptians.  This  shows  how  ul  they  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  their 
countryman  Josephus,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those  times, 
seems  to  have  been  but  very  little  better  informed  concerning  them. 

II.    REVIEW  OF  THE  MAGIAN  RELIGION  AS  TAUGHT  BY  ZOROAS- 
TER IN  THE  REIGN  OF  DARIUS  HYSTASPIS,  b.  c.  521—486. 

Appearance  qfZerdusht,  or  Zoroaster ^  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Sys- 
taspis, — In  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  first  appeared 
in  Persia  the  famous  prophet  of  the  Magians,  whom  the  Persians  call 
Zerdusht,  or  Zaratush,  and  the  Greeks,  Zoroastres.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  much  differ  about  him :  some  of  them  ^  ^411  have  it,  that 
he  lived  many  ages  before,  and  was  king  of  Bactria ;  and  others  that 
there  were*  two  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  different  ages,  one  long  be- 
fore the  other,  both  famous  in  the  same  kind.  But  the  Oriental  writers, 
who  should  best  know,^  all  unanimously  agree,  that  there  was  but  one 

^  Ezra  T.  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

'  Abraham  Zacutus  in  Juchasin.    David  Gana  in  Zemach  Dayid.    Seder  01am 
Zuta,  &c. 
'  Daniel  iz.  24. 

*  Justin,  lib.  i,  c.  i.    Diog.  Laertini  in  Prooemio.    Plin.  lib.  jp,c,  i. 

*  Pliny,  lib.  to,  c.  i.    See  Stanley  of  the  Chaldaic  Philosophy,  c.  2. 

*  Abalfaragius,  Ishmael  Abulfeaa,  Sharestani,  &c.    Tide  etiam  Agathiam,  lib.  2,  et 
Thomam  Hyde  de  Religione  yeterum  Persamm,  c.  24. 
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Zerdusht  or  Zoroastres ;  and  that  the  time  in  which  he  flourished  was 
while  Darius  Hjstaspis  was  king  of  Persia. 

Sia  obscure  origin. — It  is  certain  that  Zoroaster  was  no  king,  but 
one  bom  of  mean  and  obscure  parentage,  who  did  raise  himself  wholly 
by  his  craft  in  carrying  on  that  imposture  with  which  he  deceived  t  e 
world.  They  who  place  him  so  high  as  the  time  of  Ninus,  by  whom 
they  say  he  was  slam  in  battle,  follow  the  authority  of  Justin  for  it. 
But  Diodorus  Siculus,^  out  of  Ctesias,  tells  us,  that  the  king  of  Bactria, 
with  whom  Ninus  had  war,  was  called  Oxyartes  :  and  there  are  some 
ancient  manuscripts  of  Justin  *  in  which  it  is  read  Ozyatres,  and  per- 
chance that  was  the  eenuine  reading,  and  Zoroastres  came  into  the 
text  instead  of  it,  by  toe  error  of  the  copier,  led  thereto  perchance  by 
a  note  in  the  margin  placed  there  by  some  critic,  who,  trom  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person,  took  upon  him  to  alter  the  name ;  for  he  is  there 
said,  Aries  Magicasprimo  inteniasey  i.  e.  That  he  woe  the  first  inventor  of 
Ifagianismj  which  Zoroastres  only  was  generally  taken  to  be,  though 
in  truth  he  was  not  the  founder  of  that  sect,  but  only  the  restorer  and 
reformer  of  it,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown. 

Supposed  to  be  a  Jewyfrom  his  extensive  aequaintanee  with  the  Scrips 
tures  and  Jewish  religion, — He  was  the  greatest  impostor,  except  Ma- 
homet, that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  and  had  all  we  emit  ana  enter- 
prising boldness  oi  that  Arab,  but  much  more  knowledge ;  for  he  was 
excellently  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  East  that  was  in  his  time ; 
whereas  tne  other  could  neither  write  nor  read ;  and  particularly  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  in  all  toe  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  were  then  extant,  which  makes  it  most  likely 
that  he  was  as  to  his  origin  a  Jew.  And  it  is  generally  said  of  him,  that 
he  had  been  a  servant  to  one  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  that  it  was 
by  this  means  that  he  came  to  be  so  well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and 
all  other  Jewish  knowledge ;  which  is  a  further  proof  that  he  was  of 
that  people,  it  not  being  likely  that  a  prophet  ot  Israel  should  enter- 
tain nim  as  a  servant,  or  instruct  him  as  a  disciple,  if  he  were  not  of 
the  same  seed  of  Israel,  as  well  as  of  the  same  religion  with  him ;  and 
that  especially  since  it  was  the  usage  of  that  people,  by  principle  of 
religion,  as  well  as  by  long-received  custom  among  them,  to  separate 
themselves  from  all  other  nations,  as  far  as  they  were  able.  And  it  is 
further  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  most  of  those  who  speak  of  his 
original,'  say  that  he  was  of  Palestine,  within  which  country  the  land 
of  Judiea  was.  And  all  this  put  together  amounts  with  me  to  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  he  was  first  a  Jew,  and  that  by  birth  as  well  as  re*- 
ligion,  before  he  took  upon  him  to  be  prophet  of  the  Magian  sect. 

Probably  a  servant  of  Daniel, — ^The  prophet  of  Israel,  to  whom  he 
was  a  servant,  some  ^  say  was  Elias,  and  others  Ezra  :^  but  as  the  former 
was  too  early,  so  the  other  was  too  late  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
With  this  best  a^^reeth  what  is  said  by  a  third  sort  of  writers,*  that  it 
was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jeremiah  with  whom  he  served ;  and  if  so, 
it  must  have  been  either  Ezekiel  or  Daniel ;  for  besides  these  two  there 

^  Lib.  2,  p.  94.  '80  nith  Ligeriui. 

'  Religio  Tetenim  Penantm  per  Thomam  Hyde,  c.  24.  *  AbQlfaragiuf ,  p.  54. 

*  Abu  Mohammed  Muttapnk,  Hifltoricm  Arabi.    Religio  veterom  Pemrum,  e.  24, 

p.ii3- 
■  Bonderi  ex  Aba  Jepher  Tabarita  Hictorico  Arabe.   Religio  Tetemm  Penarum,  0.  24* 

P-  3»4- 
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was  no  other  prophet  of  Israel  in  those  times  who  could  have  been  of 
the  disciples  of  Jeremiah.  And  as  Daniel  was  of  age  sufficient  at  his 
carrying  away  to  Babylon  (he  having  been  then  about  eighteen  years 
old)  to  have  been  some  time  before  under  the  discipline  and  tutorage 
of  that  prophet,  so  having  continued  till  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  been  contemporary  with  this  im- 
postor ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  Ezekiel.  For  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  him  after  the.  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
which  was  the  year  next  after  the  taking  of  Tjrre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  not  much  beyond  that  time. 
It  must  therefore  be  Daniel  under  whom  this  impostor  served ;  and  be- 
sides him  there  was  not  any  other  master  in  those  times,  under  whom 
he  could  acquire  all  that  knowledg^e,  both  in  things  sacred  and  profane, 
which  he  was  so  well  furnished  with.  And,  no  doubt,  his  seeing  that 
great,  good,  and  wise  man  arrive  to  such  a  height  and  dignity  m  the 
empire,  by  being  a  true  prophet  of  Ood,  was  that  which  did  set  this 
cnoby  wretch  upon  the  design  of  being  a  false  one ;  hoping  that,  by 
acting  this  part  well,  he  might  obtain  the  same  advancement,  and  by 
pretending  to  that  which  the  other  really  was,  arrive  to  the  like  honour 
and  gp*eatness ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  by  his  craft  and  dexterity  in 
managing  this  pretence,  he  wonderfully  succeeded  -in  what  he  aimed  at. 
It  is  said,  that  while  he  served  the  prophet,  under  whom  he  was  bred, 
he  did  by  some  evil  action'  draw  on  nim  his  curse,  and  that  thereon  he 
was  smitten  with  leprosy.  But  they  who  tell  us  this  seem  to  be  such 
who,  finding  Eliah  said  to  be  his  master,  mistook  Elisha  for  Eliah,  and 
therefore  thought  Q«hazi  to  have  been  the  person. 

ITod  a /bunder  of  a  new  religion,  like  Mahomet,  hut  a  reformer  only  of 
the  ancient  Magian  religion, — He  did  not  found  a  new  religion,  as  his 
suocessor  in  imposture  Mahomet  did,  but'  only  took  upon  him  to  re- 
vive and  reform  an  old  one,  that  of  the  Magians,  which  had  been  for 
many  ages  past  the  ancient  national  religion  of  the  Medes,  as  well  as 
of  the  Persians ;  for  it  having  fallen  under  disgrace  on  the  death  of 
those  ringleaders  of  that  sect,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  after 
the  death  of  Oambyses,  and  the  slaughter  which  was  then  made  of  all 
the  chief  men  among  them,  it  sunk  so  low  that  it  became  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  Sabianism  everywhere  prevailed  against  it,  Darius  and  most 
of  his  followers  on  that  occasion  going  over  to  it.  But  the  affection 
which  the  people  had  for  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  which 
they  had  been  all  brought  up  in,  not  being  easily  to  be  rooted  out.  Zero* 
astres  saw  that  the  revival  of  this  was  the  best  game  of  imposture  that 
he  could  then  play ;  and  having  so  good  an  old  stock  to  graft  upon,  he 
did  with  the  greater  ease  make  aU  ms  new  scions  to  grow  which  he  in- 
serted into  it. 

Appeared  firet  in  Media, — ^He  first  made  his  appearance  in  Media,* 
now  called  Aderbijan,  in  the  city  of  Xiz,  say  some ;  m  that  of  Ecbatana, 
now  Tauris,  say  others :  for  Smerdis  having  been  of  that  province,  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  sect  which  he  was  of  had  still  there  ite  best  root- 

^  Migtdi  Pena.    Bundari.    Abu  Mohammed  Mutapha.    Religio  vetenim  Penanim, 
c.  lA,  p.  113— lie. 

*  Vide  Pooodui  Specimeii  HifttoriiB  Arab.  p.  147—149,  ^^  Thomam  Hyde  de  Religione 
Teterum  Penarum. 

*  Bundari.  Aba  Japhar  Tabarita,  Rdio  vet  Fen.  e.  14.   Oolii  Note  in  Alfraganum, 
p.  207  et  227. 
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ing ;  and  therefore  the  impostor  thought  he  might  in  those  parts,  with 
the  best  sucoeas,  attempt  tne  revival  of  it.  And  his  first  appearing  here 
is  that  which  I  suppose  hath  given  some  the  handle  to  aasert,  ih&t  this 
was  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom. 

Nature  of  his  reformationf:  Ist^  The  helirfin  one  supreme  Ood,  Creator 
of  both  lighi  and  darkneu, — The  chief  reformation  which  he  made  in 
the  Magian  religion'  was  in  the  first  principle  of  it:  for  whereas  be* 
fore  they  had  held  the  being  of  two  first  causes,  the  first  light,  or  the 
good  god,  who  was  the  author  of  all  good;  and  the  other  darkness,  or 
the  evd  god,  who  was  the  author  of  all  evil;  and  that  of  the  mixture  of 
these  two,  as  they  were  in  a  continual  struggle  with  each  other,  all  thinga 
were  made ;  he  introduced  a  principle  superior  to  them  both,  one  su- 
preme Gk>d,  who  created  both  light  and  darkness,  and  out  of  these  two, 
according  to  the  alone  pleasure  of  his  own  will,  made  all  things  else  that 
are,  according  to  what  is  said  in  Isaiah  xlv.  j — 7,  ^'  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  G-od  beside  me ;  I  girded  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me :  that  they  may  know  firom  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me.  I  am  the  Lord, 
and  there  is  none  else.  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness:  I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."  For  these 
words,  being  directed  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  must  be  understood  aa 
spoken  in  reference  to  the  Persian  sect  of  the  Magians,  who  then  held 
light  and  darkness,  or  good  and  evil,  to  be  the  supreme  beings,  without 
acknowledging  the  great  God  who  is  superior  to  both.  And  I  doubt 
not  it  was  from  hence  that  Zoroastres  had  the  hint  of  mending  this 
great  absurdity  in  their  theology.  But  to  avoid  making  Qtod  the 
author  of  evil,  his  doctrine  was,'  that  Gk)d  originally  and  directly 
created  only  light  or  good,  and  that  darkness  or  evil  followed  it  by 
consequence,  as  the  shadow  doth  the  person ;  that  light  or  good  had 
only  a  real  production  from  Gk>d,  and  the  other  afterwards  resulted 
from  it,  as  toe  defect  thereof.  In  sum,  his  doctrine  as  to  this  par- 
ticular was,'  that  there  was  one  supreme  Beiog,  independent  and  self- 
existing  from  all  eternity.  That^  under  him  there  were  two  angels, 
one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the  author  and  director  of  all  good ;  and 
the  other  the  angel  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  and  director  of  all 
evil ;  and  that  these  two,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darkness, 
made  all  things  that  are ;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
each  other ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there  the  most 
is  good,  and  where  the  angel  of  darkness  prevails,  there  the  most  is 
evil ;  that  this  struggle  sh^  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that' 
then  there  shall  be  a  general  reisurrection,  and^  a  day  of  judgment, 
wherein  just  retribution  shall  be  rendered  to  all  according  to  their 
works ;  after  which^  the  angel  of  darkness,  and  his  disciples,  shall  go 
into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  suffer  in  everlasting  dark- 

*  Abul  Feda.    Ebn  Shshno.  Poeoddi  Speoimen  Historia  Arab  p.  147, 148.    Beligio 
Tot.  Pen.  e.  9,  p.  t6%,  et  c.  3a>  p*  299. 

*  Shahiistani.   Religio  ret.  ren.  c.  21,  p.  299. 

'  Abul  Feda.    ShahriatanL    Relig.  vet  Pen.  c.  22. 

*  Religio  ret.  Pen.  e.  o,  p.  x6^    roooekii  Specimen  Hiitoris  Arab'ciP,  p.  148. 

*  Diogenes  lAertins  inPnxemio.  Plntarchni  in  Iside  et  Oaii-ide.  ShaluiBtani.  Relig. 
vet  Pen.  c.  aatP*  296. 

*  Relig.  ret.  Fen.  c  31. 

^  ShahristanL  Plvtarcniu  de  Inde  et  Oriride.    Religio  ret  Pen.  p.  199,  395,  ^ 
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ness  the  punishmentB  of  their  evil  deeds ;  and  the  angel  of  light,  and  his 
disciples,  shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall 
receive  in  everlasting  light  the  reward  due  unto  their  good  deeds ;  and 
that  after  this  thej  snail  remain  separated  for  ever,  and  light  and  dark- 
ness he  no  more  mixed  together  to  all  eternity.  And  all  ^  this  the 
remainder  of  that  sect,  which  is  now  in  Persia  and  India,  do,  without 
any  variation  after  so  many  ages,  still  hold  even  to  this  day.  And  how 
consonant  this  is  to  the  truth  is  plain  enough  to  he  understood  without 
a  comment.  And  whereas  he  taught  that  Gk>d  originally  created  the 
good  angel  only,  and  that  the  other  followed  only  h;^  the  defect  of  good; 
this  plainly  shows  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  revolt  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  the  entrance  of  evil  into  the  world  that  way,  hut  had 
heen  thoroughly  instructed  how  that  Gk>d  at  first  created  all  his  angels 
good,  as  he  also  did  man,  and  that  they  that  are  now  evil  hecame  such 
wholly  through  their  own  fault,  in  fiilling  from  that  state  which  God 
first  placed  them  in.  All  which  plainly  shows  the  author  of  this  doc- 
trine to  have  heen  well  versed  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  out  of  which  it  manifestly  appears  to  have  heen  all  taken ; 
only  the  crafty  impostor  took  care  to  dress  it  up  in  such  a  style  and 
form  as  would  make  it  host  acree  with  that  old  religion  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians  which  he  grafted  it  upon. 

2nd,  The  erection  of  temfUe  over  the  altare  ofeacredfire, — Another 
reformation  which  he  made  m  the  Magian  religion  was,'  that  he  caused 
fire-temples  to  he  huilt  wherever  he  came :  for  whereas  hitherto  they 
had  erected  their  altars,  on  which  their  sacred  fire  was  kept,  on  the 
tops  of  hills  and  on  high  places  in  the  open  air,  and  there  performed 
all  the  offices  of  their  religious  worship,  where  often  hy  rain,  tempests, 
and  storms,  the  sacred  fi^  was  extinguished,  and  the  holy  offices  of 
their  religion  interrupted  and  disturbed ;  for  the  prevenl^ng  of  this 
he  directed,  that  wherever  any  of  those  altars  were  erected,  temples 
should  be  built  over  them,  that  so  the  sacred  fires  might  be  the  better 
preserved,  and  the  public  offices  of  their  religion  the  better  performed 
Before  them :  for  all  the  parts  of  their  public  worship  were  performed 
before  these  public  sacred  fires,  as  all  their  private  devotions  were  before 
private  fires  in  their  own  houses  ;  not  that  they  worshipped  the  fire  (for 
this  they  always  disowned),  but  God  in  the  fire.  I^>r  Zoroastres,* 
among  other  his  impostures,  having  feigned  that  he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  there  to  be  instructed  in  those  doctrines  which  he  was  to  de- 
liver unto  men,  he  pretended  not  (as  Mahomet  after  did)  there  to  have 
seen  God,  but  only  to  have  heard  him  speaking  to  him  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  great  and  most  bright  fiame  of  fire ;  and  therefore  taught  his  fol- 
lowers that  fire  was  the  truest  Shekinah  of  the  divine  presence,  that 
the  sun  beine  the  perfectest  fire,  Gk)d  had  there  the  throne  of  his  glory ,^ 
and  the  residence  of  his  divine  presence,  in  a  more  excellent  manner 
than  anywhere  else,  and  next  that  in  the  elementary  fire  with  us ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  ordered  them  still  to  direct  all  their  worship,  to  Gx>d, 
first  towards  the  sun  (which  they  called  Mithra),  and  next  towards  their 
sacred  fires,  as  being  the  things  in  which  Gk>d  chiefly  dwelt ;  and  their 
ordinary  way  of  worship  was  to  do  so  towards  both :  for  when  they 

'  Religio  Tet.  Fen.  e.  aa.  p.  292,  293.    Ovington's  Trayels. 

'  Religio  ret.  Pen.  0.   i,    8,  et  ao.  '  Ibid.  e.  8,  p.  i6a 

*  Samoa  in  the  pratent  State  of  Fenta,  p.  185.    Religio  Tot.  Pen.  0. 4. 
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came  before  these  fires  to  worship,  they  always  approached  them  on 
the  west  side,  that  having  their  faces  towaros  them,  and  also 
towards  the  rising  sun  at  the  same  time,  they  might  direct  their  wor- 
ship towards  both ;  and  in  this  posture  they  always  performed  every 
act  of  their  worship.  But  this  was  not  a  new  institution  of  his :  for 
thus  to  worship  before  fire  and  the  sun  was,  as  hath  been  said,  the  ancient 
usage  of  that  sect ;  and  according  hereto  is  it  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand what  we  find  in  Ezekiel  viii.  16,  where  it  is  related,  that  the 
prophet  being  carried  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  the  abominations 
of  tnat  place,  among  other  impieties,  had  there  shown  him  '*  about  five- 
and-twenty  men  stuiding  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  with  their 
b  icks  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  towaids  the  east, 
and  they  worshipped  the  sun."  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  they 
had  turned  their  oacks  upon  the  true  worship  of  Gk>d,  and  had  gone 
over  to  that  of  the  Magians.  For  the  holy  of  holies  (in  which  was 
the  Shekinah  of  the  divine  presence  resting  over  the  mercy-seat) 
being  on  the  western  end  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  all  that  entered 
thither  to  worship  Ghod  did  it  with  their  faces  turned  that  way :  for 
that  was  their  kebla,'  or  the  point  towards  which  they  alwajrs  directed 
their  worship.  But  the  kebia  of  the  Magians  being  the  rising  sun, 
they  always  worshipped  with  their  faces  turned  that  way,  that  is,  to- 
wards the  east.  And  therefore,  these  twenty-five  men,  by  altering  theiz* 
kebla,  are  shovm  to  have  altered  their  religion,  and  instead  of  worship- 
ping Gk>d  according  to  the  Jewish  religion,  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
religion  and  worship  of  the  Magians. 

8rd,  Pretended  to  have  brought  eacredjirejrem  heaven, — Zoroastres 
having  thus  retained,  in  his  reformation  of  Magianism,  the  ancient 
usage  of  that  sect  in  worshipping  God  before  fire,  to  give  the  sacred 
fires  in  the  temples  which  he  had  erected  the  greater  veneration,  he 
pretended,  that  when  he  was  in  heaven,  and  there  heard  Ood  speaking 
to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  fire,  he  '  brought  thence  some  of  toat  fire 
with  him  on  his  return,  and  placed  it  on  the  altar  of  the  first  fire-temple 
that  he  erected  (which  was  tnat  at  Xia'  in  Media),  from  whence  they 
say  it  was  propagated  to  all  the  rest.  And  this  is  the  reason  which 
is  flpven  for  their  so  careful  keeping  of  it :  for  their  priests  watch  it  day 
ana  night,^  and  never  suffer  it  to  go  out,  or  be  extinguished.^  And  for 
the  same  reason  also  they  did  treat  it  with  that  superstition,  that  they 
fed  it  only  with  wood  stripped  of  its  bark,^  and  of  that  sort  which  they 
thought  most  clean ;  and  they  never  did  blow  it,®  either  with  bellows  or 
their  breath,  for  fear  of  polluting  it.  And  to  do  this  either  of  those 
ways,  or  to  cast  any  unclean  thing  into  it,  was  no  less  than  death  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  long  as  those  of  that  sect  reigned  in  it,  whicn 
from  the  time  of  Zoroastres  to  the  death  of  Yazdejerd,  the  last  Persian 
king  of  the  Magian  religion,  was  about  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
filHy  years ;  yea,  it  went  so  far,  that  the  priests  themselves  never  ap- 

'  Kebia,  unon^  the  eastern  netioni.  ■iffpifleth  the  point  of  the  heaTeni  towarda  which 
tiiej  directed  thetr  worship.  The  Jews  aid  it  towards  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Ma- 
hometans  towards  Mecca,  the  Sabians  towaids  the  meridian,  and  the  Magians  towards 
the  risinir  sun. 

*  Reliffio  ret  Ten.  e.  S,  p.  i6o.  '  Oolii  Notae  ad  Alfraganum,  p.  227. 

*  StraDo,  lib.  ic.    Ammianus  MaroeUinns,  lib.  23.    Agathias,  lib.  a. 

*  Religio  ret.  rers.  e.  aS,  p.  351,  et  c.  aa  p.  355. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  15.    Bellgio  vet.  Pers.  ibid. 
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proached  this  fire  but  with  a  cloth  over  their  mouths,^  that  they  might 
not  breathe  thereon ;  and  this  ther  did,  not  only  when  they  tended  the 
fire  to  lay  more  wood  thereon,  or  do  any  other  aervice  about  it,  but  also 
when  they  approached  it  to  read  the  duly  offices  of  their  liturgy  before 
it :  so  that  they  mumbled  oyer  their  prayers  rather  than  spoke  them, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Popish  priests  do  their  masses,  without  let- 
ting the  people  present  articulately  bear  one  word  of  what  they  said ; 
and  if  they  should  hear  them,  they  would  now  as  badly  understand 
them. 

4th,  Sis  Marian  Litutyy, — For  all  their  public  prayers  are,  even 
to  this  day,  in  the  old  Persian  language,  in  which  Zoroastres  first  com- 
posed them,  above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  since,  of  which  the 
common  people  do  not  now  understand  one  word;  and  in  this  ab- 
surdity also  have  they  the  Bomanists  partakers  with  them.  When 
Zoroastres  composed  his  liturgy,  the  old  Persic  was  then  indeed  the 
vulgar  language  of  aU  those  countries  where  this  liturgy  was  used :  and 
so  was  the  Latin  throughout  all  the  western  empire,  when  the  Latin 
service  was  first  used  therein.  But  when  the  language  changed,  they 
would  not  consider  that  the  change  which  was  made  thereby,  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  did  require  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  their 
liturgy  abo,  but  retained  it  the  same,  after  it  ceased  to  be  understood, 
«s  it  was  before.  Bo  it  was  the  superstitious  folly  of  adhering  to  old 
establishments  against  reason  that  produced  this  absurdity  in  both  of 
them  :  though  it  must  be  acknowledcfed,  that  the  Magians  have  more 
to  say  for  themselves  in  this  matter  than  the  Bomanists ;  for  they  are 
taught  that  their  liturgy  was  brought  them  from  heaven,  which  the 
others  do  not  believe  oi  theirs,  though  they  stick  to  it  as  if  it  were. 
And  if  that  stiffness  of  humour,  which  is  now  among  too  many  of  us, 
against  altering  anything  in  our  liturgy,  should  continue,  it  must 
at  last  bring  us  to  the  same  pass :  for  all  languages  being  in  Jluxu, 
they  do  in  every  age  alter  from  what  they  were  in  the  former ;  and 
therefore,  as  we  do  not  now  understand  the  English  which  was  here 
spoken  by  our  ancestors  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  so  in  all  like- 
lihood will  not  our  posterity  three  or  four  hundred  years  h^:ice  under- 
stand that  which  is  now  spoken  by  us.  And  therefore,  should  our 
liturgy  be  still  continued,  Tvithout  any  change  or  alteration,  it  will  then 
be  as  much  in  an  unknown  language  as  now  the  Boman  service  is 
to  the  vulgar  of  that  communion. 

Framing  of  his  reformations  on  a  Jewish  |)7a(/brm.«— But,  to  return 
to  the  reformations  of  Zoroastres.  How  much  he  followed  the  Jewish 
platform  in  the  framing  of  them  doth  manifestly  appear  from  the  par- 
ticulars I  have  mentioned ;  for  most  of  them  were  taken  either  from 
the  sacred  writings  or  the  sacred  usages  of  that  people.  Moses  heard 
Gk>d  speaking  to  him  out  of  a  flame  of  fire  from  the  bush,  and  all  Israel 
heard  nim  speaking  to  them  in  the  same  manner  out  of  the  midst  of 
fire  from  Mount  Sinai ;  hence  Zoroastres  pretended  to  have  heard  God 
speaking  to  him  also  out  of  the  midst  of  a  flame  of  fire.  The  Jews  had 
a  visible  Shekinah  of  the  divine  presence  among  them  resting  over  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of  holies,  both  in  their  tabernacle  and  temple, 
toward   which    they  offered   up   all   their  prayers;    and  therefore 

^  StrabOylib.  15,  p.  732.    Religio  Tet  Pen.  c.  jo. 
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ZoroAstres  taught  his  Magumfl  to  pretend  to  the  like,  and  to  hold  the 
aun  and  the  sacred  fires  in  their  fire-temples  to  be  this  Shekinah 
in  which  God  especially  dwelt ;  and  for  this  reason  thej  offered  up  all 
their  prayers  to  him  with  their  faces  turned  towards  both.  The  Jews 
bad  a  sacred  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven  upon  their  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  which  they  did  there  ever  after,  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  inextinguishably  maintain :  and  with 
this  fire  only  were  all  their  sacrifices  and  oblations  made,  and  Nadab 
and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  for  offering  incense  to  G-od  with 
other  fire.  And  in  like  manner  Zoroastres  pretended  to  have  brought 
his  holy  fire  from  heaven,  and  therefore  commanded  it  to  be  kept  with 
the  same  care.  And  to  kindle  fire  on  the  altar  of  any  new-erected  fire* 
temple,  or  to  rekindle  it  on  any  such  altar  where  it  had  been  by  any  un- 
avoidable accident  extinguished,  from  any  other  fire  than  from  one  of 
the  sacred  fires  in  some  other  temple,  or  else  from  the  sun,  was 
reckoned  a  crime  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner.  And  whereas 
great  care  was  taken  among  the  Jews,^  that  no  wood  should  be  used  on 
their  altar  in  the  temple  out  that  which  they  reputed  dean,  and  for 
this  reason  they  had  it  all  barked  and  examined  before  it  was  laid  on ; 
and  that  when  it  was  laid  on,  the  fire  should  never  be  blowed  up,  either 
with  bellows  or  the  breath  of  man,  for  the  kindling  of  it:  hence 
Zoroastres'  ordained  both  these  particulars  to  be  also  observed  in 
respect  of  his  sacred  fire  among  his  Magians,  commanding  them  to  use 
only  barked  wood  for  the  maintaining  of  it,  and  no  other  means  for  the 
kindling  of  it  up  into  a  flame  but  the  pouring  on  of  oil,  and  the  blasts 
pf  the  open  air.  And  that  he  should  in  so  many  things  write  after  the 
Jewish  reUffion,  or  have  been  so  well  informed  therein,  can  scarce  seem 
probable,  if  he  had  not  been  first  educated  and  brought  up  in  it. 

Mis  retirement  in  a  cave, — Zoroastres  having  thus  tal^n  upon  him 
to  be  a  prophet  of  God,  sent  to  reform  the  old  religion  of  the  Persians, 
to  fi;ain  the  better  reputation  to  his  pretensions,  he  retired  into  a  cave,' 
and  there  lived  a  lonp;  time  as  a  recluse,  pretending  to  be  abstracted 
from  all  worldly  considerations,  and  to  be  given  wholly  to  prayer  and 
divine  meditations;  and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people  who  there 
resorted  to  him,  he  dressed  up  his  cave  with  several  mystical  figures,  re- 
presenting Mithra  and  other  mysteries  of  their  religion :  from  whence 
}t  became  for  a  long  while  after  a  usage  among  them  to  choose  such 
caves  for  their  devotions,  which  beine  dressed  up  in  the  same  manner 
were  called  Mithratic  caves.  While  he  was  in  this  retirement  he  com- 
posed the  book  wherein  all  his  pretended  revelations  are  contained, 
which  shaU  be  hereafter  spoken  of.  And  Mahomet  exactly  followed 
his  example  herein ;  for  he  also  retired  to  a  cave  some  time  before  he 
broached  his  imposture,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  accomplices,  there 
formed  the  Alcoran,  wherein  it  is  contained.  And  Pythagoras,^  on  his 
return  from  Babylon  to  Samos,  in  imitation  of  his  master  Zoroastres 
(whom  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us  he  emulously  followed),^  had 
there  in  like  manner  his  cave,  to  which  he  retired,  and  wherein  he 
mostly  abided  both  day  and  night,  and  for  the  same  end  as  Zoroastres 

^  See  I.ightfoot*«  Temple  Senice.  '  Religio  Tetenim  Penanun,  c.  29  et  30. 

'  Porphyriot  in  lihro  de  N jmphmrum  Antro,  p.  15A.  edit.  Cant. 
*  Porphyriui  in  Vita  Pythagone,  p.  184,  edit  Cantab.   Jamhlichusin  Vita  Pythagone, 
c.  5.  *  Strom,  i,  p.  223. 
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did  in  his ;  tliat  is,  to  get  himself  the  greater  yeneratioii  from  the  peo- 
ple :  for  Pythagoras  acted  a  part  of  imposture  as  well  as  ZoroastieSy 
and  this  perchance  he  also  learned  from  nim. 

Bemoval  ofSioroatier  from  Media  to  Bactria :  At«  extraordinary  re^ 
putationfor  wisdom, — ^After  he  had  thus  acted  the  part  of  a  prophet  in 
Media,  and  there  settled  all  things  according  to  his  intentions,  he  re- 
moved from  thence  into  Bactria,'  the  most  eastern  province  of  Persia, 
and  there  settled  in  the  citj  of  Balkh,  which  lies  on  the  river  Oxus,  in 
the  confines  of  Persia,  India,  and  Cowaresmia  [Kharesm  or  Khiva], 
where,  under  the  protection  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  he  soon 
spread  his  imposture  through  all  that  province  with  great  success :  for 
although  Danus,  after  the  slaughter  01  the  Magians,  had,  with  most  of 
his  followers,  gone  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Sahians,  yet  Hvstaspes  still 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  having  fixed  his  residence 
at  Balkh  (where  it  may  be  supposed  he  govemea  those  parts  of  the 
empire  under  his  son)«  did  there  support  and  promote  it  to  the  utmost 
of  nis  power.  And  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  reputation,  he  went 
in  person  into  India  among  the  Brachmans  ;*  and  having  there  learned 
from  them  all  their  knowledge  in  mathematicsy  astronomy,  and  natural 
philosophy,  he  brought  it  back  among  his  Magians,  and  thoroughly  in-  - 
structed  them  in  it.  And  they  continued  for  many  ages  after,  above  all 
others  of  those  times,  skilful  in  these  sciences,  especially  after  they  had 
been  further  instructed  in  them  by  Zoroastres,  who  was  the  greatest 
mathematician  and  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  and  therefore  took  care  to  improve  his  sect,  not  only  in  their 
religion,  but  also  in  all  natural  knowledge ;  which  so  much  advanced 
their  credit  in  the  world,  that  thenceforth  a  learned  man  and  a  Magian 
became  equivalent  terms.  And  this  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  vulgar, 
looking  on  their  knowledge  to  be  more  than  natural,  entertained  an 
opinion  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been  actuated  and  inspired  by  super- 
natural  powers,  in  the  «uni  maimer  a^  too  frequently  akong  ui,  ignor. 
ant  people  are  apt  to  ^ve  great  scholars,  and  such  as  are  learned  be- 
yond their  comprehensions  (as  were  Friar  Bacon,  Dr.  Faustus,'  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa),^  the  name  of  conjurers.  And  from  hence  those 
who  really  practised  wicked  and  diaboUcal  arts,  or  would  be  thought 
to  do  so,  taking  the  name  of  Magians,  drew  on  it  that  iU  signification 
which  now  the  word  magician  bears  among  us :  whereas  the  true  and 
ancient  Magians  were  the  mat  mathematicians,^  philosophers,  and  di- 
vines, of  the  a^s  in  which  they  lived,  and  had  no  other  knowledge 
but  what,  by  their  own  study  and  the  instructions  of  the  ancients  of 
their  sect,  they  had  improved  themselves  in.* 

«  Abu  Japhar  Tabarita.    Bundari.    Rellg.  Tot.  Pen.  c.  24. 

'  Ammianuf  Marcellinus,  lib.  13. 

'  John  Faust  wat  the  flnt  iiiTentor  of  printing  at  Mentc,  and  from  thenoe  being  taken 
for  a  coi\juxor,  that  itory  ii  here  in  England  mMe  of  him,  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Br.  Faustus. 

*  That  which  contribute!  moet  to  the  opinion,  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  a  magician, 
is  an  impertinent  piece  published  under  his  name,  entitled  De  Oeewtti  P/Ulotophiat  which 
that  learned  man  was  nerer  the  author  of ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  edition 
of  his  workSf  in  which  only  those  that  are  genuine  and  truly  his  are  contained. 

*  Dion.  Chrysostomus  tells  us  (m  Oratume  Baryatheniea),  that  the  Persians  call  them 
Magians  who  are  skilled  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  not  as  the  Greeks,  who,  being 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  call  them  so  who  were  skilful  in  Ooetic  Migic,  i  e. 
that  which  1  oilers  ana  conjurers  pretend  to  make  use  of. 

*  [The  Magians  formed  the  most  dignified  portion  of  the  court ;  Ihey  surrounded  the 
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Three  orders  ofMaaian  priests. ^-'But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
all  Magians,  that  is,  all  of  the  sect,  were  thus  learned,  but  only  those 
who  had  this  name  by  way  of  eminence  above  the  rest,  that  is,  their 
priests :  for  they  being  all  of  the  same  tribe,'  as  among  the  Jews  (none 
but  the  son  of  a  priest  being  capable  of  bein^  a  priest  among  them), 
they  mostly  appropriated  their  learning  to  their  own  families,  transmit- 
ting it  in  them  from  father  to  son,  and  seldom  communicating  it  to  any 
other,  unless  it  were  to  those  of  the  royal  family,  whom  they  were 
bound  to  instruct,'  the  better  to  fit  them  for  the  government ;  and 
therefore  there  were  some  of  them  as  tutors,  as  well  as  chaplains,  al- 
ways residing  in  the  palaces  of  their  kings.  And  whether  it  were  that 
these  Magians  thought  it  would  bring  the  greater  credit  to  them,  or  the 
kings,  that  it  would  add  a  greater  sacredness  to  their  persons,  or  whe- 
ther it  were  from  both  these  causes,  the  royal  family  among  the  Per- 
sians, as  long  as  this  sect  prevailed  among  them,  was  always  reckoned 
of  the  sacerdotal  tribe.  They  were  divided  into  three  orders  [viz. 
Herbeds,  or  disciples ;  Mobeds,  or  masters ;  and  Destur  Mobeds,  or 
complete  masters].*  The  lowest  were  the  inferior  clergy,  who  served 
in  au  the  common  offices  of  their  divine  worship :  next  above  them  were 
the  superintendents,  who  in  their  several  districts  governed  the  inferior 
dergy,  as  the  bishops  do  with  us  :  and  above  aU  was  the  archimagus, 
or  arch-priest,  who  in  the  same  manner  as  the  high  priest  among  the 
Jews,  or  the  pope  now  among  the  Bomanists,  was  the  head  of  the 
whole  religion. 

Three  orders  of  Maaian  temples, — ^And  according  to  the  number  of 
their  orders,  the  churches  or  temples  in  which  the  priests  officiated 
were  also  of  three  sorts.  The  lowest  sort  were  the  parochial  churches, 
or  oratories,  which  were  served  by  the  inferior  clergy,  as  the  parochial 
churches  are  now  with  us  ;  and  the  duties  which  they  there  performed 
were,  to  read  the  daily  offices  out  of  their  liturgy,  and,  at  stated  and 
solemn  times,  to  read  some  part  of  their  sacred  writings  to  the  people. 
In  these  churches  there  were  no  fire-altars ;  but  the  sacred  fire,  before 
which  they  here  worshipped,  was  maintained  only  in  a  lamp.  Next 
above  these  were  their  fire-temples,  in  which  fire  was  continually  kept 
burning  on  a  sacred  altar.  And  these  were,  in  the  same  manner  as 
cathednJs  with  us,  the  churches  or  temples  where  the  superintendent 
resided.  In  every  one  of  these  were  also  several  of  the  imerior  clergy 
entertained,  who,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  choral  vicars  with  us, 
performed  all  the  divine  offices  under  the  superintendent,  and  also 
took  care  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  they  constantly  watched  day  and 
night  by  four  and  four  in  their  turns,  that  it  mie^ht  be  always  kept 
burning,  and  never  go  out.  Srdly,  The  highest  church  above  all  was 
the  fire-temple,  where  the  archimagus  resided,  which  was  had  in  the 
same  veneration  with  them  as  the  temple  of  Mecca  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, to  which  every  one  of  that  sect  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  their  lives.  Zoroastres  first  settled  it  at 
Balkh,  ana  there  he,  as  their  archimagus,  had  his  usual  residence. 

king'i  person,  and  were  indiflpenialile  to  him  m  loothsajen  and  diiinen.  Thej  were  di»> 
tinguisned  alao  by  their  dren  ;  their  oirdle  eoati  ;  the  lacred  cup  havonj  nied  for  libations ; 
and  the  barMom,  a  bundle  of  twigs  held  together  by  a  band. — Ueeren*9  A$iat.  Nationt.  £d.] 

^  Religio  Tet.  Pers.  e.  30,  p.  367.     l^eodoreti  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  ^,  c.  38. 

■  Plato  in  Aleibiade  i.  Stobsos,  p.  496.  Clemens  Alexaodrinns  m  Pssdagogo  i,  p.  81. 

*  Religio  Tet.  Pert.  c.  a8  et  3a 
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But  after  the  Mahooietans  had  overrun  Persia,  in  the  seventh  century 
after  Christ,  the  arehimagus  was  forced  to  remove  from  thence  into 
Kerman,  which  is  a  province  in  Persia  lying  upon  the  southern  ocean 
towards  India,  and  tnere  it  hath  continued  even  to  this  dav.  And  to 
the  fire-temple  there  erected,  at  the  place  of  his  residence,  do  they  now 
pay  the  same  veneration  as  formerly  they  did  to  that  of  Balkh.  This 
temple  of  the  arehimagus,  as  also  the  other  fire-temples,  were  endowed 
with  large  revenues  in  lands ;  but  the  parochial  clergy  depended  solely 
on  the  tithes  and  ofierings  of  the  people.  For  this  usage  also  had 
Zoroastres  taken  fix>m  the  Jewish  church,  and  made  it  one  of  his  estab- 
lishments among  his  Magians. 

S^oaater  removes  from  Bactria  toSusa  :  spread  of  hit  refbrmation,'^ 
The  impostor  having  thus  settled  his  new  scheme  of  Magianism  through- 
out the  province  of  Bactria,  with  the  same  success  as  he  had  before 
in  Media,  he  went  next  to  the  royal  court  at  Susa,^  where  he  managed 
his  pretensions  with  that  crait,  address,  and  insinuation,  that  he  soon 
sot  within  Darius  himself,  and  made  him  a  proselyte  to  his  new  re- 
formed religion ;  whose  example,  in  a  short  time,  drew  after  it  into  the 
same  profession  the  courtiers,  nobility,  and  all  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom.  This  happened  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Darius ;  and  although 
it  succeeded  not  without  great  oppositions  from  the  ringleaders  of  the 
Babians,  who  were  the  opposite  sect,  yet  the  craft,  address,  and  dex- 
terity of  the  impostor  surmounted  them  all,  and  so  settled  his  new 
device,  that  thenceforth  it  became  the  national  religion  of  all  that 
country,  and  so  continued  for  many  ages  after,  till  this  imposture  was 
at  last  supplanted  by  that  of  Mahomet,  which  was  raised  almost  by  the 
same  arts.  They  who  professed  this  religion  in  Lucian's  time,^  bm 
reckoned  up  by  him,  were  the  Persians,  the  Parthians,  the  Bactrians, 
the  Chowaresmians,  the  Arians,  the  Sacans,  the  Medes,  and  many  other 
barbarous  nations ;  but  since  that,  the  new  imposture  hath  grown  up 
to  the  suppressing  of  the  old  in  all  these  countries.  However,  there  is 
a  remnant  of  these  Magians  still  remaining  in  Persia  and  India,  who 
even  to  this  day  observe  the  same  religion  which  Zoroastres  first  taught 
them ;  for  they  still  have  his  book,  wherein  their  religion  is  contained, 
which  they  keep  and  reverence  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Christians 
do  the  Bible,  and  the  Mahometans  the  Alcoran,  making  it  the  sole  rule 
both  of  their  faith  and  manners. 

Composition  of  the  Zendavesta, — This  book  the  impostor  composed 
while  he  lived  in  his  retirement  in  the  cave,'  and  therein  are  contained 
all  his  pretended  revelations.  When  he  presented  it  to  Darius,  it  was 
bound  up  in  twelve  volumes,  whereof  each  consisted  of  a  hundred 
skins  of  vellum  ;  for  it  was  the  usage  of  the  Persians  in  those  times  to 
write  all  on  skins.^  This  book  is  called  Zendavesta,  and  by  contraction, 
Zend;  the  vulgar  pronounce  it  Zundavestow,  and  Zund.  The  word 
originally  signifieth  a  fire-kindler,  such  as  is  a  tinder-box  with  us ; 
which  fantastical  name  the  impostor  gave  it,  because,  as  he  pretended, 
all  that  would  read  this  book,  and  meditate  thereon,  might  from  thence, 
as  from  a  fire-kindler,  kindle  in  their  hearts  the  fire  of  all  true  love  for 
God  and  his  holy  religion.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  those  eastern  countries  their  way  of  kindling 

'  Religio  vet.  Pen.  c.  X4.  '  Lueian  de  Longsvis. 

'  Keligio  vet.  Pen.  e.  25,  a6.  *  Diodonu  Sic.  lib.  2,  p  118. 
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fire  is  not  bj  a  tinder-box,  as  witb  us,  but  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
cane  one  agamst  another,  till  one  of  them  takes  fire ;  and  such  a  fire* 
kiudler  of  his  religion  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  impostor  would  have 
his  book  to  be,  and  therefore  called  it  bj  that  name.  The  first  part  of 
it  contains  their  liturgy,  which  is  still  used  among  them  in  all  their 
oratories  and  fire-temples  even  to  this  day.  The  rest  treats  of  all 
other  parts  of  their  religion.  And  according  as  their  actions  do  agree 
or  disagree  with  this  book,  do  they  reckon  them  to  be  either  good  or 
evil.  Thence,  in  their  language,  they  call  a  righteous  action  SSend' 
aver^  i.  e.  whtU  the  book  Zend  allows;  and  an  evil  action,  Na-Zend^aver, 
i.  e.  which  the  book  Zend  dieallows.  This  book  Zoroastres  feigned  to 
have  received  from  heaven,  as*  Mahomet  afterwards  (perchance  follow* 
ing  his  pattern)  pretended  of  his  Alcoran.  It  is  still  preserved  among 
them  in  the  old  Persian  language  and  character ;  and  in  every  oratory 
and  fire-temple,  even  to  this  day,  there  is  a  copy  of  it  kept,  in  the 
same  manner  as  there  is  with  us  of  the  Bible  in  every  parish  church, 
out  of  which,  on  certain  stated  times,  the  priests  read  a  portion  of  it 
to  the  people.  Dr.  Hyde,^  late  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
tongues  at  Oxford,  being  well  skilled  in  the  old  Persic,  as  well  as  the 
modem,'  offered  to  have  published  the  whole  of  it  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, could  he  have  been  supported  in  the  expenses  of  the  edition. 
But  for  want  of  this  help  ana  encouragement,  the  design  died  with 
him,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  learned  world.  For  a  book  of  that 
antiquity,  no  doubt,  would  be  of  ^;reat  use,  could  it  be  made  public 
among  us,  and  would  unfold  and  sive  us  light  into  many  things  of  the 
times  wherein  it  was  written,  which  we  are  now  ignorant  of. 

Suhjeet-matter  of  the  Zendavesta. — In  this  book  are  found  a  great 
many  things  taken  out  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,'  be- 
sides those  I  have  already  mentioned ;  which  further  proves  the  au- 
thor's original  to  have  been  what  I  have  said.  For  therein  he  inserts 
a  great  part  of  the  Psalms  of  David ;  he  makes  Adam  and  Eve  to  have 
been  the  first  parents  of  all  mankind,  and  gives  in  a  manner  the  same 
history  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  that  Moses  doth ;  only,  as  to  the 
former,  whereas  Moses  tells  us  that  **all  things  were  created  in  six  davs," 
Zoroastres  converts  those  six  days  into  six  times,  allowing  to  each  of 
those  times  several  days :  so  that,  putting  them  all  together,  the  time  of 
the  creation,  according  to  his  account,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  that  is,  a  whole  year.  He  speaks  therein  also  of  Abra- 
ham, Joseph,  Moses,  and  Solomon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Scriptures 
do.  And  out  of  a  particular  veneration  for  Abraham,  he  called  his 
book  the  book  of  Abraham,  and  his  religion  the  religion  of  Abraham : 
lor  he  pretended,  that  the  reformation  which  he  introduced  was  no 
more  than  to  bring  back  the  relie^ion  of  the  Persians  to  that  original 
purity  in  which  Abraham  practised  it,  by  purging  it  of  all  those  defects, 
abuses,  and  innovations,  which  the  corruptions  of  after-times  had  intro- 
duced into  it.  And  to  all  this  Mahomet  also  (no  doubt  from  this  pat- 
tern) afterwards  pretended  for  his  religion.  For  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham hath  for  a  great  many  ages  past  been  had  in  great  veneration  all 
over  the  East,  and  among  all  sects ;  so  that  every  one  of  them  have 
thought  it  would  give  reputation  to  them,  could  they  entitle  themselves 

*  Vide  eundem  De  Religione  Teterum  Penarum,  0.  i,  p.  25. 
'  Pooockii  Spedmen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  148.     Beligao  vet.  Pen. 
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to  liim  :  for  not  only  the  Jews,  the  Magians,  and  the  Mahometana,  but 
the  Sabians,  and  ako  the  Indians  (if  the  Brahama  of  the  latter  be 
Abraham,  as  it  is  with  good  reason  simposed),  all  challenge  him  to 
themselves,  as  the  great  patriarch  and  founder  of  their  several  sects  ; 
every  one  of  them  pretending  that  their  religion  is  the  same  which 
Abraham  professed,  and  by  his  reformation  established  among  them  ; 
and  to  restore  this  reformation  was  all  that  Zoroastres,  Mahomet,  and 
the  author  of  the  Sabian  sect,  whoever  he  was,  pretended  to.  This 
Teneration  for  Abraham,  in  those  parts,  proceeded  from  the  great  fame 
of  his  piety,  which  was  (it  is  supposed)  there  spread  among  them  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  dispersion  all  over  the  East ;  first  on  the  As- 
syrian, and  after  on  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  this  fame  bein^ 
once  fixed,  made  all  parties  fond  of  havm^  him  thought  their  own,  and 
therefore  all  laid  daim  to  him.  And  in  this  book  Zoroastres  commands 
also  the  same  observances  about  beasts,  clean  and  unclean,  as  Moses  doth ; 
gives  the  same  law  of  paying  tithes  to  the  sacerdotal  order ;  enjoins 
the  same  care  of  avoiding  all  external  as  well  as  all  internal  pollutions ; 
the  same  way  of  cleansing  and  purifyinir  themselves  by  firequent  wash- 
ingB ;  the  «L>  keeping  of  the  priesth^  always  withi^  l^same  tribe, 
and  the  same  ordaining  of  one  high  priest  oyer  all ;  and  several  other 
institutions  are  also  therein  contfuned  of  the  same  Jewish  extraction. 
The  rest  of  its  contents  are  an  historical  account  of  the  life,  actions, 
and  prophecies  of  its  author,  the  several  branches  and  particulars  of  his 
new-reformed  superstition,  and  rules  and  exhortations  to  moral  living, 
in  which  he  is  very  pressing,  and  sufficiently  exact,  savins  only  in  one 
particular,  that  is,  about  mcest.  For  therein  he  wholly  takes  this 
away,  and,  as  if  nothing  of  this  nature  were  unlawful,'  allows  a  man  to 
marry,  not  only  his  sister  or  his  daughter,  but  also  his  mother ;  and  it 
went  so  far  with  that  sect  in  the  practice,  that  in  the  sacerdotal  tribe, 
he  that  was  born  of  this  last  and  worst  sort  of  incest  was  looked  on  as  the 
best  qualified  for  the  sacerdotal  function,  none  being  esteemed  among 
them  more  proper  for  the  highest  stetions  in  it  than  those  that  were 
bom  of  mothers  who  conceived  them  of  their  own  sons ;  which  was 
such  an  abomination,  that  though  all  things  else  had  been  right  there- 
in, this  alone  is  enough  to  pollute  the  whole  book.  The  Persian  kings 
being  exceedingly  given  to  such  incestuous  marriages,  this  seems  to 
have  been  oontnved  out  of  a  vile  piece  of  flattery  to  them,  the  better 
to  engage  and  fix  them  to  their  sect.    But  Alexander,^  when  he  con- 

Suered  Persia,  did  put  an  end  to  this  abomination ;  for  he  did  by  a 
iw  forbid  all  such  incestuous  copulations  among  them. 

ZoroMfer^a  rendenee  ai  Btdkhy  as  supreme  head  of  the  Magian  church: 
slain  by  the  Scythians, — Zoroastres  having  obtained  this  wonderful 
success,  in  making  his  imposture  to  be  thus  received  by  the  king,  and 
the  great  men,  and  the  generality  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  returned 
back  again  to  Balkh,*  where,  according  to  his  own  institution,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  residence,  as  archimagus,  or  head  of  the  sect :  and 
there  he  reigned  in  spirituals  with  the  same  authority  over  the  whole 
empire,  as  the  king  did  in  temporals ;  and  from  hence  perchance  might 

^  Diogenei  Laertini  in  ProoBinio.     Strabo,  lib.  15.    Philo  Judsoi  de  Spedalflmi 
Legibus,  p.  77S.    Tertollian  in  Apologetico.     Clemeni  Alexandriniu  in  Pedagogo  i,  p. 


81,  et  Strom.  3,  p.  ^14. 
■  PlutoTchns  d«  Fori 


ortana  Alezandii.  *  iUligio  ret  Pen.  e.  14. 
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proceed  the  mistake  of  making  bim  king  of  Bactria^  Balkh  being  in 
that  provinoe.  And  hia  being  said  to  have  been  there  slain  in  battle 
bj  Innufl,  might  also  have  its  original  from  his  suffering  this  fate  in 
that  country,  although  from  another  hand ;  for  after  his  return  to 
Balkh,  having  enterprised  upon  Amwp,  king  of  the  oriental  Scythians 
(who  was  a  zealous  Sabian),  to  draw  him  over  to  his  religion,  and 
backed  his  attempt  with  the  authority  of  Darius,  the  more  prevalently 
to  induce  him  to  it,  the  Scythian  prince  resented  it  with  such  indigna- 
tion to  be  thus  imperiously  addr^sed  to  concerning  this  matter,  that 
he  invaded  Bactria  with  an  army ;  and  having  there  defeated  the  forces 
of  Darius  that  opposed  him,  slew  Zoroastres,  with  all  the  priests  of  h||^ 
patriarchal  church,  which  amounted  to  the  number  of  eignty  persons, 
and  demolished  all  the  fire*temples  in  that  province.  This  happened 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius.  The  Persians  tell  us 
that  Lorasp,  or  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  was  slain  also  in  the 
same  war.  But  if  he  bved  so  long,  he  must  then  have  been  exceeding 
old ;  for  allowing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  twenty  on  his  first 
coming  with  Cyrus  out  of  Persia,  he  must  now  have  been  ninety-three 
years  old.  But  this  is  no  stranse  thing  in  those  parts :  for  the  air 
beinff  there  thoroughly  pure  ana  healthy,  the  perspiration  free  and 
regular,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  fully  concocted,  they  who  can 
there  avoid  the  excesses  of  lust  and  luxury  usually  live  to  a  great  age, 
of  which  we  have  lately  had  two  instances,  in  Aurang-Zeb,  king  of 
India,  and  Bajah-Singah,  king  of  Candia,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  the 
former  dying  in  the  year  1708,  of  the  aee  of  near  a  hundred,  and  the 
other  about  twenty  years  before,  much  older. 

Darius  archimagufi  of  the  Magians, — But  Darius  soon  revenged 
the  injury  upon  the  Scythian  king :  for  fiiUing  on  him  before  he  could 
make  his  retreat,  he  overthrew  lum  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  province ;  after  which  he  rebuilt  again  ail  the  fire- 
temples  that  had  been  demolished  by  the  enemy,  and  especially  that  at 
Balkh,  which  he  erected  with  a  grandeur  suitable  to  its  dignity,  it  being 
the  patriarchal  temple  of  the  sect ;  and  therefore  from  the  name  of  ito 
restorer  it  was  thenceforth  called  Auzur  G-ustasp,^  i.  e.  the  fire-temple 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  And  the  care  which  he  took  in  this  matter 
shows  the  seal  which  he  had  for  his  new  religion,  which  he  still  con- 
tinued to  propagate  after  the  death  of  its  author  with  the  same  ardour 
as  before.  Aiid  the  better  to  preserve  its  credit  and  reputation  after 
this  accident,  he  thenceforth  took  it  on  himself  to  be  theur  archimagus: 
for  Porphyry  tells  us,^  he  ordered  before  his  death,  that  among  other  his 
titles  it  should  be  engraven  on  his  monument,  that  he  was  master  of 
the  Magians,  which  plainly  implies  that  he  bore  this  office  among 
them  (for  none  but  the  archimagus  was  master  of  the  whole  sect). 
But  it  was  not  long  that  he  was  in  it,  for  he  died  the  next  year  after. 
However,  from  hence*  it  seems  to  have  proceeded  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  ever  after  looked  on  to  be  of  tne  sacerdotal  tribe,  and  were 
always  initiated  into  the  sacred  order  of  the  Magians,'  before  they  took 
on  them  the  crown,  or  were  inaugurated  into  the  kii^dom. 

^  Reli^o  yetemm  Pemrom,  c.  23. 
*  Porphyrius  de  Abstineiitia,  Ub.  4,  p.  165,  edit.  Cantab. 

'  Cicero  de  Dirinatioiie,  lib.  i.    Phuo  Jndsut  de  Spedalibni  Leglbiu.    Platarehns 
in  Artaxerxe. 
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Zoroaster  highly  esteemed  by  the  Cfreeks. — The  Greeks  Had  the  name 
of  Zoroastres  in  great  esteem,^  speaking  of  him  as  the  great  master  of 
all  human  and  divine  knowledge.  Plato,^  Aristotle,'  Plutarch,^  and 
Porphyry,^  mention  him  with  honour,  acknowledging  his  great  learn- 
ing ;  and  so  do  others.  Pliny  saith  much  of  him  ;^  and  particularlr 
remarks,  that  he  was  the  onlj  person  that  laughed  on  the  daj  in  whicli 
he  was  horn ;  and  that  the  pulsation  of  his  head  did  then  beat  so  strong 
that  it  heaved  up  the  hand  laid  upon  it,  which  last,  he  saith,  was  a  pre- 
sage of  his  future  learning.  Soiinus  tells  us  the  same  storj  of  his 
laughing  on  the  day  of  his  birth ;  and  saith,  that  he  was  optimarum 
MTtium  peritissimue,  i.  e.  moet  skilfiil  in  the  knowledge  of  the  best  arts  J 
And  Apuleius*s  character  of  him  is,  that  he  was  omnis  divini  areani  an 
tistes,  i.  e.  the  chief  doctor  in  all  divine  mysteries.^  Cedrenus  names  him 
as  a  famous  astronomer  among  the  Persians,  and  Suidas  saith  of  him,> 
that  he  excelled  all  others  in  that  science.  And  this  reputation  he  still 
hath  over  all  the  East,  even  among  those  who  are  most  averse  to  his  sect 
to  this  very  day :  for  they  all  there,  as  well  Mahometans  as  Sabians, 
give  him  tne  title  of  Hakim,'^  that  is,  of  a  wise  and  learned  philoso- 
pher, and  reckon  him  as  the  most  skilful  and  eminent  of  their  ancient 
astronomers.  And  particularly  Ulugh  Beigh,  that  famous  and  learned 
Tartarian  prince,  writing  a  book  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  doth  there- 
in prefer  Zoroastres  before  all  others  for  his  skill  and  knowledge  in 
these  sciences.'^ 

Puthayoras  declared  to  he  the  scholar  of  Zoroaster, — It  is  to  be  ob- 
servea  also,  that  they  who  write  of  Pythagoras,  do  almost  all  of  them 
tell  us  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  Zoroastres  at  Babylon,  and  learned 
of  him  and  his  disciples  the  Magians  most  of  that  knowledge  which 
afterwards  rendered  nim  so  famous  in  the  west.  So  saith  Apuleius,^' 
and  BO  say  Jamblichus,''  Porphyry,^^  and  Clemens  Alezandrinus  '^  (for 
the  Zabratus  or  Siaratus  of  Porphyry,  and  the  T^a-Zaratus  of  Clemens, 
were  none  other  than  this  Zoroastres) ;  and  they  relate  the  matter 
thus : — That  when  Cambyses  conquered  Egypt,  he  found  Pythagoras 
there  on  his  travels,'®  for  the  improvement  of  himself  in  the  learning  of 
that  country ;  and  that  having  taken  him  prisoner,  he  sent  him  with 
other  captives  to  Babylon,  where  Zoroastres  (or  Zabratus  as  Porphyry 
calls  him)  then  lived;  and  that  there  he  became  his  disciple,  and 
learned  many  things  of  him  of  the  eastern  learning.  The  words  of 
Porphyry  are,  "That  by  Zabratus  he  was  cleansed  from  the  pollu- 
tions of  his  life  past,  and  instructed  from  what  things  virtuous  per- 
sons ought  to  be  free,  and  also  learned  from  him  the  discourse  con- 
cerning nature,  and  what  are  the  principles  of  the  universe."'^  This 
doth  not  disagree  with  the  a^e  of  Zoroastres,  nor  with  the  time  in  which 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  bved.     For  Zoroastres  being  a  very  old  man 

^  Diogenes  Laertins  in  Proasmio.  *  In  Alcibiade  i. 

'  In  libro  de  Magia  citante  Laertio  in  Frtxemio. 

*  De  Iside  ct  Osiride.  •  In  Vita  Pvthagorw. 

*  Lib.  yit  c.  i,  et  lib.  7,  e.  16.  *  Cap.  i.  '  Floridorum  tecundo. 

*  In  TocibuB  Mayoi  et  * Atrrpovofila  et  Z<»|foa<rrpf|f. 

'*  Reli^io  Tet.  Pen.  c.  34,  p.  312.  '^  Ibid. 

"  Flondorum  eecundo.  >*  In  Vita  Pythagore,  c.  4. 

>*  Ibid.  p.  185,  edit.  Cantab.  ^^  Strom,  i,  p.  22}. 

'*  Jamblicbus  de  Vita  PythagonB,  0.  4.    Apulelna  Floridorum  aecundo. 
"  In  Vita  Pythagorae,  p.  185,  edit.  Cant 
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at  the  time  of  his  death,'  past  eighty  at  least,  if  we  reckon  thirty-eight 
years  back  from  the  time  of  his  death,  it  will  prove  him  to  be  forty-two 
at  least  when  Gambyses  conquered  Egypt.  And  that  Pythagoras 
flourished  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently  evidenced,  in  that  he  had  for 
his  contemporaries  Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos,  Amasis  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Milo  the  Grotouian.  For  when  Pythagoras  went  into  Egypt,* 
he  carried  with  him  from  Polycrates  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Amasis,  which  Amasis'  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  Gambyses  in* 
vaded  that  country ;  and  Milo,  who  was  Pythagoras's  scholar,^  was 
victor  in  the  wrestling  games  at  the  sixty-second  Olympiad,^  seven 
years  before  Gambyses  invaded  Egypt,  and  about  the  seventh  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  married  his  daughter  to  Democides  the  physician,^ 
and  about  twenty  years  after  Pythagoras  was  in  Mile's  house,^  when 
he  was  assaulted  by  Gylon,  one  of  his  scholars,  and  slain.  Hereby  it 
appears,  that  Zoroastres  and  Pjthagoras  both  flourished  together,  be* 
tween  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gyrus  and  the  latter  end  of  that 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  But  if  what  is  said  of  Pythagoras's  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Gambyaes's  soldiers  in  Egypt  doth  not  exactly  accord  with 
what  others  write  of  the  different  stages  of  his  life,  this  is  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  ancient  Grecian  clux)nolog v.  For  Sir  John  Marsham 
observes  right,^  that  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gk^eks  were 
far  from  being  accurate  in  this  matter.  But  however  this  be,  that 
Pythagoras  was  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  went  to  Babylon,  and  learned 
there  a  great  part  of  that  knowledge  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous 
for,  is  agreed  oy  all.^  His  stay  uiere,  Jamblichus  tells  us,  was  twelve 
years ;'®  and  that,  in  his  converse  with  the  Magians,  he  learned  from 
them  (over  and  above  what  hath  been  afore  mentioned  out  of  Por- 
phyry) arithmetic,  music,  and  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  the 
sacred  mysteries  pertaining  thereto.  But  the  most  important  doctrine 
which  he  brought  home  from  thence  was  that  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul :  for  it  is  generally  agreed  among  the  ancients,  that  he  was 
the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  that  taught  it.^^  And  this,  I  take  it  for  oer* 
tain,  he  had  from  Zoroastres ;  for,  as  I  have  afore  shown,  it  was  his 
doctrine,  and  he  is  the  ancientest  of  any  whom  we  have  upon  record 
of  all  the  heathen  nations  that  taught  it.  But  Pjrthagoras  did  not  bring 
this  doctrine  into  Gh*eece  with  that  purity  in  which  he  received  it  from 
his  master ;  for  having  corrupted  it  with  a  mixture  of  the  Indian  phi- 
losophy (for  this  also  he  had  teamed  in  the  East),  he  made  this  immor- 
tality to  consist  in  an  eternal  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body 
to  another  ;^*  whereas  Zoroastres's  doctrine  was,  that  there  is  to  be  a 

'  Religio  Teterum  Pemram,  e.  15,  p.  116. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  et  Porphyrins  in  Vita  PythagorsB. 
'  Herodotus,  lib.  3.    Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 

*  Strabo«  lib.  6,  p.  167.    J«mblichiis  in  Vita  P^rthagoree,  e.  36. 

*  Africani  'Aifaypa<p>i  *0Xvfiirta3wv  in  Euaebii  Chronico  OrKoo,  p.  39. 
'  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 

''  Porphyrins  et  Jamblichus  in  Vita  Pythagone,  Excerpta  Diodori  Siooli. 

*  In  Uanone  Chronico,  sect.  9,  p.  144,  edit.  Lips. 

'  Diogenes  Laertius,  Porphyrins  et  Jamblichus  in  Vita  Pythagorsi.  * 

1*  Jamblichus  in  Vita  Pythagora,  lib.  4. 

'*  Porphyrins  in  Vita  Pythagoraa,  p.  188  et  aoi,  edit  Cant.  Jamblichus  in  Vita  Py- 
thagora, c.  30. 

"  Porphyrins  in  Vita  PythagorsB,  p.  17,  edit.  Cant,  et  Jamblichus  et  Diogcnot  Laer- 
tius in  Vita  qusdem. 
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resurrection  of  the  dead,'  and  an  immortal  state  after  to  follow,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Daniel  taught,'  and  the  people  of  Gk>d  then  held,  and 
we  now ;  and  there  is  no  douht  hut  that  he  had  it  from  them. 

Antiquity  attributed  to  Zoroaster  by  both  the  Oreek  and  the  Latin 
writers, — Some  of  the  ancient  hoth  Greek  and  Latin  writers  give  unto 
Zoroaatres  a  very  fahulous  antiquity.    Justin,'  according  to  our  present 

Erinted  copies,  makes  him  contemporary  with  Ninus,  who  is  said  to 
ave  reigned  in  Assyria  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  hefore  the 
death  of  Sardanapalus,  from  which  this  our  history  hegins.  Eudoxus* 
placeth  him  six  thousand  years  hefore  the  death  of  Plato,  and  so  did 
Aristotle.  Hermodorus,*  Hermippus,*  and  Plutarch,^  make  him  to 
have  flourished  Ave  thousand  years  hefore  the  war  of  Troy.  But 
Xanthus  Lydius,^  and  another  anonymous  author  followed  hy  Suidas,* 
reckoning  it  hy  hundreds  instead  of  thousands,  the  latter  of  them 
hrings  doMm  his  time  to  five  hundred  years  hefore  the  war  of  Troy, 
and  the  Qther  to  six  hundred  years  hefore  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  which  was  much  later ;  hut  the  hest  evidence  is  for  the  age 
where  I  have  placed  it,  that  is,  hetween  the  heginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  over  toe  East,  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hysta^pis. 
This  is  indeed  the  latest  that  is  said,  hut  in  all  such  pretences  to  anti- 
quitv  they  that  say  the  latest  are  almost  always  zf^arest  the  truth. 
And  that  this  latest  is  the  truth  in  the  present  case,  is  confirmed  not 
only  hy  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  writers  of  the  East  that 
make  mention  of  this  matter,  hut  many  of  the  western  writers  ako 
assert  the  same  thing.  What  hath  heen  said  to  this  purpose  hy 
Apuleius,  Jamblichus,  Porphyir,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Asathiaa, 
hath  heen  already  alleged.  Plato  ^^  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Politics 
hath  said,  that  Zoroastres  had  the  name  of  Er  of  Pamphylia,  the  son  of 
Armenius,*'  which  same  is  the  Armenius  of  Pamphylia,  whom  Amohius'^ 
asserts  to  have  been  a  familiar  acquaintance  oi  Cyrus's.  Suidas,  who 
had  the  use  of  many  ancient  books  not  now  extant,  from  them^*  tells  us, 
that  Zoroastres  was  Perso-medus ;  but  there  was  no  such  person  or 
name  as  Perso-medus,  till  Cyrus  had  joined  the  Modes  and  Persians 
together,  and  incorporated  them  under  him  into  one  nation.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Ostanes,  who  came  into  Greece  with  Xerxes,  saith  of  him,^^ 
that  Zoroastres  lived  oau/o  ante  hune,  that  is,  a  little  before  him.  And 
Diogenes  Laertius  makes  mention  of  this  Ostanes  as  the  next  successor 
of  Zoroastres,'^  and  Suidas  doth  the  same,'^  which  plainly  proves  this 
Zoroastres  to  have  lived  but  a  little  before  the  time  of  Xerxes.  And 
Pliny  tells  us,'^  that  they  were  the  dUigentiores^  that  is,  the  more  dili- 
gent and  accurate,  that  did  so  assert.    The  greatest  objection  against 

^  Biogenet  Laereitu  in  Procemio.  *  Chap.  xii.  a,  3. 

'  Lib.  I,  cap.  1, 1.    Africanus  apod  STnoellnm.  *  Plinius,  lib.  30,  cap.  i. 

*  Bio^^nesLiaertiiwiiiPrcKBinio.  *  Plinius,  lib.  30,  cap.  i. 

*  In  libro  de  Iside  et  Osiride.  *  Biogenea  Laertius  in  Prooemio. 

*  Snb  Toce  ZnpoAa^pnt.         ^*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom.  5,  p.  436,  edit.  Heins. 
^^  Or.  TOW  'Apfitifiov,  which  is  truly  to  be  interpreted,  not  the  son,  out  the  worshipper 

of  Armenius,  who  is  otherwise  called  Arimanius,  that  is,  Ahraman,  who  was  the  evil  god 
of  the  Magians.  In  the  same  manner  he  is  elsewhere  called  toD  *Opott4i|^ov,and  rov 
*Qttofidvdtan,  that  is»  not  the  son,  but  the  worshipper  of  Oromases  or  Oromasdes,  who 
was  the  other  god,  that  is,  the  good  god  of  the  Magians.  See  Agathias,  Ub.  2,  et 
8tob«us,  p.  496. 

'*  Amobias,  lib.  i,  p.  31.  ^  Suidas  sub  Toce  Zm/wd^rpnt, 

'*  Plinlus,  lib.  30,  eap.  i .  ^*  In  Prmmnio. 

**  Suidas  sub  Toeibns  MayoA  et  * kor^oyofkia.  **  Plin.  ibid. 
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this  is  the  testimonj  of  Xanthus  Lydius  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  For  if 
he  lived  at  that  time,  when  the  Athenians  burnt  Sardis  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  as  Suidas  tells  us/  he  must  then  have  lived  in  the 
same  age  in  which  we  say  Zoroastres  flourished ;  and  how  then  could  he 
say  of  him,  that  he  lived  six  hundred  years  before  ?  One  answer  to  be 
given  hereto  is,  that  Athen^Dus  tells  us  from  Antemon  Cassandreus^ 
(who  wrote  a  tract  of  purpose  to  show  who  were  the  genuine  authors 
of  the  books  then  ettant,  and  who  were  not),  that  the  books  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Xanthus  Lydius,  in  the  time  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  were  not  written  by  him,  but  by  Dionysius  Scjrtobrachion 
(who  lived  a  little  before  the  time  of  Julius  Gsesar),'  and  that  the  name 
of  Xanthus  Lydius  (whose  true  works  had  all  perished  long  before) 
was  falsely  ascribed  to  them.  But  supposing  it  otherwise,  the  objec- 
tion may  oe  fully  solved  by  what  Pliny  tells  us  of  two  Zoroastres  s ;  ^ 
the  former  of  which  might  live  six  hundred  years  before  the  latter,  and 
this  latter  might  be  that  alius  Zoroastres,  that  is,  that  other  Zoroastres, 
who  according  to  the  same  Pliny  lived  a  little  before  Ostanes,^  and  was 
the  same  of  which  we  now  treat.  But  however  that  matter  was,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Zoroastres  that  was  the  Zerdusht  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  was  the  great  patriarch  of  the  Magians,  who  wrote  the  book 
Zendavesta  (which  is  the  Bible  of  that  sect),  and  whose  name  is  still  in 
the  same  veneration  among  them  as  that  of  Moses  is  among  the  Jews, 
and  that  of  Mahomet  among  the  Mahometans,  lived  in  no  other  times 
than  those  where  I  have  placed  him.  Possibly  there  might  be  another 
before  him  of  the  same  name,  and  he  the  same  of  which  the  book 
ascribed  to  Xanthus  Lydius  did  speak.  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the 
former  was  the  founder  of  the  Magian  sect,  and  the  latter  the  reformer 
of  it,  and  for  that  reason  called  by  the  same  name,  I  shall  not  contra- 
dict the  conjecture ;  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  may  be  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

Pretentions  of  the  ancient  heretics  to  possess  the  secret  hooks  of 
2kn'oaster. — Some  of  the  ancient  heretics,^  especially  the  followers  of 
Prodicus,  pretended  to  have  the  secret  books  of  Zoroastres,  containing 
his  revelations,  and  other  mysteries  of  religion,  and  oflered  to  make  use 
of  them  in  defence  of  their  heresies.  Against  these  Plotinus^  and 
Porphyry  did  both  write,  and  fully  showed  them  to  have  been  the 
forgeries  of  the  G-nostic  Christians.  And  others  have  gathered  together 
out  of  Proclus,  Simplicius,  Damascius,  Synesius,  Olympiodorus,  and 
other  writers,  what  they  call  the  oracles  of  Zoroastres ;  and  several 
editions  have  been  published  of  them  in  Greek,  with  the  scholia  or 
comments  of  Pletho  and  Psellus.  But  all  these  are  mere  figments 
coined  by  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  are  condemned  as  such  by  St.  Chrysostom,^  who  plainly  tells  us 
that  they  were  all  fiments.  If  any  are  desirous  to  see  what  unintelli- 
gible and  nonsensic^  stuff  these  oracles  do  contain,  they  may  consult 
Mr.  Stanley's  book  of  the  Chaldaic  Philosophy,  which  is  published  at 
the  end  of  his  History  of  Philosophy,  where  they  will  find  them  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  collection  of  Francis  Patricius. 

^  In  Toce  SdifO<n.  *  Athenaiu,  lib.  12. 

'  SaetoniuB  in  Antonio  Oniphone.    Vonius  de  Historidt  Orecis,  lib.  4,  c.  5. 

*  Fliniu9,  Ub.  30,  cap.  i.         *  Ibid.         *  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom.  1,  p.  223. 

*  Vide  Lu<»m  Holsteniam  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Porphjrii,  c.  9,  p.  57,  edit.  Cant. 

*  In  Vita  BabyUe  Martyris. 
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Prophecy  of  the  Star  in  the  East  attributed  to  Zoroaeter.^^Ahul" 
FharagiuB  tells  us,  that  Zerdusht^  (or  Zoroastres)  foretold  to  his 
Magians  the  commg  of  Christy  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth  there 
should  appear  a  wonderful  star,  which  should  shine  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night ;  and  therefore  left  in  command  with  them,  that  when  that  st^o* 
should  appear,  they  should  follow  the  directions  of  it,  and  go  to  the 
place  where  he  should  be  born,  and  there  offer  gifts  and  pay  their 
adoration  unto  him  ;  and  that  it  was  by  this  command,  that  the  three 
wise  men  came  from  the  East,  that  is,  out  of  Persia,  to  worship  Chnst 
at  Bethlehem.  And  so  far  Sharistani,'  though  a  Mahometan  writer, 
doth  agree  with  him,  as  that  he  tells  us,  that  Zerdusht  (or  Zoroastres) 
foretold  the  coming  of  a  wonderful  person  in  the  latter  times,  who 
should  reform  the  world  both  in  religion  and  righteousness ;  and  that 
kings  and  princes  should  become  obedient  to  him,  and  give  him  their 
assistance  m  promoting  the  true  religion,  and  all  the  works  thereof. 
But  what  these  attribute  to  the  prophecy  of  Zoroastres,*  others  refer 
to  the  prophecy  of  BaUam,  and  say  that  it  was  by  his  prediction  that 
the  wise  men  were  led  by  the  star  to  seek  Christ  in  Judsa,  and  there 
pay  their  adoration  unto  him.  But  all  this  seems  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  legendary  writings  of  the  eastern  Christians.  And  Abul-Pha- 
ragius,  though  an  Arab  writer,  being  by  religion  a  Christian,  it  ia 
most  likely  that  what  he  tells  us  of  this  matter  was  taken  from  them. 

Remnant  of  the  sect:  in  Fereia  knoum  as  Qiaoure;  in  India,  ae 
JParsees, — Those  who  are  still  remaining  of  this  sect  in  Persia  ^  have 
there  the  name  of  Gaurs,^  which  in  the  Arabic  signifieth  infidels,  and  ia 
the  usual  appellation  which  the  Mahometans  bestow  on  all  that -are  not 
of  their  religion.  But  those  people  have  this  name  in  Persia  by  way  of 
eminency,  as  if  there  were  none  other  such  like  them ;  and  uierefore 
they  are  called  by  it,  as  if  it  were  their  national  name,  and  are  known 
by  none  other  in  that  country ;  and  whosoever  speaks  of  a  Qaur  there, 
understands  none  other  by  it  than  one  of  this  sect.  They  have  a  suburb  at 
Hiapahan,  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  which  is  called  Gaurabad,  or  the 
town  of  the  Gaurs,  where  they  are  employed  only  in  the  meanest  and 
vilest  drudgeries  of  the  town.  And  some  of  them  are  scattered  abroad 
in  other  places  of  that  country,  where  they  are  made  use  of  in'  the 
like  services.  But  the  bulk  of  them  is  in  "Kerman,  which  being  the 
barrenest  and  worst  province  of  all  Persia,  and  where  others  care  not  to 
dwell,  the  Mahometans  have  been  content  to  permit  them  to  live  there 
with  some  freedom,  and  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion.  But  every- 
where else  thev  use  them  as  dogs,  esteeming  them  as  to  their  religion 
the  worst  of  all  those  that  differ  from  them  ;  audit  is  with  a  wonderfiil 
constancy  that  they  bear  this  oppression.  Some  ages  since,  for  the 
avoiding  of  it,  several  of  them  fled  into  India»  and  settled  there  in  the 
country  about  Surat,  where  their  [posterity  are  still  remaining  even  to 
this  day.  And  a  colony  of  them  is  settled  in  Bombay,^  an  island  in 
those  parts  belonging  to  the  English,  where  they  are  allowed,  without 
any  molestation,  the  full  freedom  and  exercise  of  their  religion.  They 
are  a  poor,  harmless  sort   of  people,   zealous  in  their  superstition, 

^  Historia  Dynastiamm,  p.  54. 

*  Religio  Tetenim  Peraarum,  c.  31,  p.  382,  383.  »  Theodoras  Tarsensis. 

*  TheTenot*s  TraTels.    Sanson*!  Present  btate  of  Persia.  TaTcmier,  lieligio  Teterum 
Penanim,  c.  39.        •  [Now  generally  spelt  "  Giaour,"  but  pionoanoed  "  Djour."  Ed.] 

*  Ovington's  Trarels. 
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rigorous  in  their  morals,  and  exact  in  their  dealings,  professing  the 
worship  of  one  Gt>d  only,  and  the  helief  of  a  resurrection  and  a  &ture 
judgment,  and  utterly  detesting  all  idolatry,  although  reckoned  bj 
the  Mahometans  the  most  guilfy  of  it :  for  although  thej  perform  their 
worship  before  fire,  and  towards  the  rising  sun,  yet  they  utterly  deny 
that  they  worship  either  of  them.  They  hold,  that  more  of  God  is  in 
these  his  creatures  than  in  any  other,  and  that  therefore  they  worship 
God  towards  them,  as  being  in  their  opinion  the  truest  Shekinah  of 
the  divine  presence  among  us,  as  darkness  is  that  of  the  devil's ;  and 
as  to  Zoroastres,  they  stiU  have  him  in  the  same  veneration  as  the 
Jews  have  Moses,  looking  on  him  as  the  great  prophet  of  God,  by 
whom  he  sent  his  law,  and  communicated  his  will  unto  them. 

[III.    FUETHER  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRUE  DATE  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  ZENDAVESTAJ 

Variety  of  modem  omnions. — Prideaux's  opinion  that  Zoroaster 
flourished  in  the  reign  01  Darius  Hystaspis  was  originally  promulgated 
by  Hyde,*  and  has  since  been  defended  by  EHeuker,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Zendavesta.'  The  hypothesis  was  thus  established.  The  chrono- 
logical data  afforded  by  the  later  Greek  writers  were  compared,  and 
were  thought  to  tally  with  the  date  of  Darius  E^staspis  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  name  of  Hystaspis  tallied  with  that  of  Gustasp,  to 
whom  Zoroaster  generally  addresses  his  doctrines.  Tvchsen,^  however, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Zoroaster  flourishea  in  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares  I.,  prior  to  the  establishment  by  Cyrus  of  a  Persian  dynasty, 
and  about  a  hundred  years  before  Darius  Hystaspis;  Heeren^ would 
carry  him  back  to  the  time  when  Bactriana  was  an  independent  mon- 
archy, a  period  anterior  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  Median  em- 
pire, as  related  by  Herodotus,  and  ascendinj;  beyond  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  the  Cnristian  era ;  whilst  Rhode^would  refer  him  to  a  still 
more  ancient  epoch,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy. Before  attempting  to  support  any  particular  theory,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  together  the  most  important  information  upon  the 
subject  which  has  been  obfained  since  the  time  when  Prideaui  wrote 
his  inquiry.  Accordingly  I  shall  present  the  reader,  1st,  With  a  brief 
sketch  01  the  arrangement  and  subject-matter  of  the  Zendavesta ; 
2ndly,  With  the  mythos  of  the  Zendavesta,  in  the  form  of  a  short  epitome 
of  Ehode's  Analysis  ;  ^  and,  3rdly,  With  a  review  of  the  historical  tra- 
ditions found  in  the  Yendidat,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks  ; 


ntions 
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Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia.    Other  authorities  that  have  been  examined 

will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

*  HTde,  De  Relig.  Tet.  Penamm,  ip^,  312—335. 
'  Eleuker,  ZendayestBf  Appendix  I. 

*  Tychsen,  De  Relig.  Zoroastriarom  apud  reteres  gentes  ye^tigiis ;  in  Comment.  Soo. 
Goett.  vol.  xi.,  quoted  by  Heeren. 

*  Asiatic  Nations,  Persians,  chap.  ii.  '  Rhode,  Heilige  Sage. 

*  This  mythos  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Zend  books  in  a  systematic  form ;  for  these 
books,  like  other  collections  of  scriptures,  contain  no  regular  system.  Rhode's  Analysis 
is  based  upon  a  critical  investigation  of  all  the  scattered  passages  in  tiie  Zendavesta  which 
bear  upon  the  subject.  The  present  epitome  will  be  found  to  differ  but  very  little  from 
that  of  Prichard. 
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[after  whicli  I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  such  general  remarks  aa  maj 
assist  the  student  to  form  for  himself  an  idea  of  the  true  age  and  char- 
acter of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zendavesta. 

Isty  Arrangement  and  contents  of  the  Zendavesta, — ^The  Zendavesta 
is  so  called  from  being  written  in  the  Zend  language ;  Zendavesta  sig- 
nifyiag  "  The  word  of  the  Zend.**  ^  It  consists  of  the  Yendidat,  or  the 
'^  law  given ''  by  Ormuzd ;  the  Tashna,  which  is  a  series  of  liturgies ; 
and  the  Yispered,  which  is  a  series  of  invocations  ;  together  with  some 
other  pieces  of  inferior  importance.  The  three  first  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Yendidat,  the  Yashna,  and  the  Yispered,  are  together  termed  the 
Yendidat-Sad^.  The  first,  or  Vendidat,  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Zoroaster  himself.  It  consists  of  narrative  and  imprecative 
passages,  in  the  form  of  express  revelations  from  Ormuzd  to  Zoroaster, 
who  consults  him.  In  these  passages  are  many  remarkable  things  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  ancient  human  race,  and  to  the  religious 
rites  and  notions  of  the  Magi.  The  Yendidat,  however,  is  only  a  small 
part  of  a  series  of  works  of  which  the  remainder  are  lost,  or  are 
unknown  in  Europe,  except  by  the  titles  yet  extant  in  manuscript 
catalogues  written  by  the  rarsees.  The  entire  series  originally  con- 
tained twenty-one  sections,  or  noshkas ;  and  of  these  only  a  part  of  the 
twentieth  noshka  is  included  in  the  Yendidat.  The  Yacna,  or  Yashna, 
termed  in  the  Fehlvi,  Izeshne,  is  a  series  of  liturgies  or  solemn  prayers, 
addressed  to  Ormuzd  professedly  by  Zoroaster.  Bhode  supposes  it  to 
be  a  collection  of  various  ages,  a  part  having  been  written  by  Zoroaster. 
It  contains  fragments  from  the  Yendidat,  and  probably  from  other 
noshkas  no  longer  extant.  The  Vispered,  as  previously  stated,  is  a 
series  of  invocations.  Of  the  other  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sironze,  termed  by  Kleuker  a  liturgical  calendar,  con- 
taining directions  for  the  prayers  proper  for  each  day  in  the  month, 
and  an  invocation  to  the  protecting  genius  of  each  oay ;  the  YeshtS" 
Sades,  a  collection  of  hymns  or  praises ;  and  the  JBunaehesh,  which  is 
a  work  of  much  greater  importance.  This  last  book,  however,  is  not 
extant  in  Zend,  and  never  existed  in  that  language  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  only  to  be  found  in  Pehlvi,  and  was  compiled  at  a  comparatively 
Lite  period,  but  contains  a  variety  of  fragments  or  extracts  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ori^nal  Zendavesta,  now  lost  in  the  Zend  langiiage. 
It  is  a  sort  of  Persian  G-enesis,  and  consists  of  thirty-four  pieces  of 
different  composition.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  passages  of  the  old 
Magian  laws  and  mythology,  excerpts  from  the  lost  noshkas  of  the 
Zendavesta.  Some  are  of  later  date,  and  contain  notices  of  some  par- 
ticular sect. 

2nd,  Mythos  of  the  Zendavesta :  creation  of  Ormuzd^  or  "  light^^^  and 
Ahriman,  or  ^*  darkness.** — In  the  beginning,  Zerouane  Akerene,  that 
is,  "  Uncreated  Time,"^  gave  origin  to  two  great  and  powerful  agents, 
which  are  in  constant  conflict  with  each  other.  The  first  of  these  is 
Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  light  or  goodness ;  the  other  is  Ahriman,  the 

*  [The  Zend  language,  which  belongs  to  a  very  ancient  period,  ia  an  Indo-Gfermanie 
dialect  At  acme  remote  age  it  was  superseded  by  the  Pehlvi,  in  the  formation  of  Mrhich 
the  Syrian  or  Seme  tic  language  has  in  great  part  contributed.  The  idiom  of  the  Zend 
bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  idiom  of  the  Vedas.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Zend 
is  unknown  to  the  Parsees.  AnqucUl  du  Perron  made  his  French  yersion  of  the  Zenda> 
yesta  from  the  Pehlyi  translation,  with  the  aid  of  Parsoe  priests  or  mobeds.    Cf.  Prichard. 

'  Time  without  beginning  or  end,  that  is,  eternity. 
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! principle  of  darkness  or  evilJ  To  remedy  the  mischief,  which  arose 
rom  the  continual  contest,  the  Infinite  Being,  Zerouane  Akerene,  re- 
solved to  call  into  existence  the  visible  world  by  the  agency  of  Ormuzd. 
This  visible  world  was  predestined  to  last  for  a  period  of  twelve  thou- 
sand years,  that  is,  through  four  ages  of  three  thousand  years  each.  In 
the  first  age  Ormuzd  was  to  be  sole  ruler ;  in  the  second  Ahriman  was  to 
make  attempts  which  were  to  be  unsuccessful ;  in  the  third  the  power 
of  the  two  torces  was  to  be  nearly  equal ;  in  the  fourth  Ahriman  was 
to  predominate  until  the  end. 

Ormuzd  creates  the  invisible  and  the  visible  world, — Ormuzd  then 
commenced  his  work  of  creation,  by  means  of  which  he  was  to  wage 
war  against  Ahriman  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Before,  however, 
creating  the  visible  world,  he  created  an  invisible  world,  namely,  the 
Ferouers,  or  guardian  spirits,  or  genii  of  all  earthly  beings.  These 
Ferouers  were  in  fact  living  archetypes  of  all  corporeal  beings,  and 
the  visible  world  which  followed  was  properly  an  embodying,  or  render- 
ing cognisable  to  sense,  the  preexisting  spiritual  creation.  Ormuzd 
next  created  the  visible  world.  He  made  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  the 
earth  on  which  it  rests.  On  the  earth  he  placed  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Albordj,^  reaching  up  through  all  the  three  spheres  of  neaven,  to  the 
supernal  region  of  lisht ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Albordj  he  fixed  his 
own  dwelling.  The  bridge  Tschinevad  connects  this  summit  with  the 
solid  vault  of  heaven,  called  Gorodman,  the  abode  of  Ferouers  and 
blessed  spirits.  Underneath  the  bridge  is  the  great  gulf  of  Duzahk,  a 
dark  abyss,  the  abode  of  Ahriman  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Creates  the  sun,moon^and  stars,  and  appoints  their  situations, — Ormuzd 
next  prepared  himself  for  the  contest  with  Ahriman,  by  creating  the 
luminous  host  of  heaven,  namely,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, — all  animated 
beings  devoted  to  his  service.  The  sun  is  the  immortal  king  of  the 
whole  material  universe.  In  the  morning  he  issues  forth  from  Albordj, 
and  going  round  the  world  in  the  highest  sphere  of  heaven,  returns 
in  the  evening  to  the  holy  mountain.  The  moon  goes  round  the  earth 
in  a  lower  sphere.  The  planets  and  the  fixed  stars  move  round  in 
the  lowest  sphere  of  all.  Thus  the  whole  space  from  the  earth  to  the 
highest  firmament  is  divided  into  three  distinct  spheres,  namely,  the 
sphere  of  the  sun,  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  and  the  sphere  of  the  stars. 
The  whole  army  of  fixed  stars — soldiers  in  the  ranks  for  the  war 
against  Ahriman — are  divided  into  twelve  bands,  which  are  the  twelve 

'  [The  names  Ormusd  and  Ahriman  are  Pehlvi  oontraetiona.  In  the  original  Zend  the 
former  ia  called  Ahiira  Mazda,  which,  according  to  M.  Bumouf,  signines  the  Diyine 
Being;  whilst  the  latter  in  called  Petiare  engre  Meneosch.  "  Light  ahstractedly,"  says 
M.  Bumoof,  "  is  not  the  object  of  worship  in  the  Zoroastrian  books,  but  the  light  of  the 
ran,  moon,  and  stars." 

*  Those  critics  who  argue  for  the  Median  origin  of  the  Zendish  mythology  contend, 
and  with  apparent  reason,  that  this  mountain  is  to  be  identified  with  the  lofty  Elbnrz  in 
the  north  of  Media,  and  one  of  the  great  geographical  features  of  that  countrr.  Those, 
howerer,  who  argue  for  a  Bactrian  origin  contend  that  the  primitiye  Albordj  was 
another  mountain  of  the  same  name,  in  the  remote  regions  beyond  Balkh.  This  Bactrian 
Albordj  has,  howeyer,  not  as  ^et  been  discoyered  by  the  modem  geompher;  but 
those  who  haye  a  taste  for  such  identifications  may  po88H)ly  find  it  in  the  Hindoo  Kooj^h. 
It  must,  howeyer,  be  remarked  that  the  Albordj  of  Zoroaster,  like  the  Indian  Meru  and  the 
Riphsan  mountains  of  the  Greek  mythology,  is  a  mere  mjrthic-cosmoffonic  symbol,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  giye  it  a  geographical  locality  by  referring  it  to  Elburs  in  the  Cau- 
casus range,  or  to  any  sindlar  summit  in  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  can  onlv  be  ascribed  to  that 
theorising  mania  which  so  O^ucntly  leads  even  the  most  learned  men  into  the  mo&t 
palpable  errors. 
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[zodiacal  consteUations.  The  stars  of  the  four  great  quarters  of  heaTen 
are  further  marshalled  into  four  great  troops,  each  having  its  own 
watcher  or  commander.  Taschter,  or  Jupiter,  a  prince  of  the  stars, 
governs  the  eastern  quarter ;  Satetis,  or  Saturn,  governs  the  western ; 
Yenant,  or  Mercury,  governs  the  southern ;  and  Haftorang,  or  Mars, 
governs  the  northern.  Besides  these,  Mishgah  or  Mithra,  who  is  the 
same  as  the  planet  Venus,  is  king  of  all  the  stars,  and  protector  of  all ; 
he,  however,  principallj  gives  his  aid  in  the  southern  quarter,  which 
is  under  the  government  of  Yenant  or  Mercury,  the  smallest  and 
weakest  of  all  the  planets.  Underneath  all  the  stars,  the  great  dog 
of  heaven,  Sura,  or  Sirius,  keeps  watch  at  the  bridee  Tschinevad,  where 
Ahriman  is  to  break  in  from  the  under-world.  Sirius  is  fixed  to  his 
post,  and,  unlike  the  planets,  is  incapable  of  changing  his  position. 

Grand  contest  heti/ceen  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. — The  first  age  of 
three  thousand  years  passed  away  without  war.  Meantime  Ahriman 
had  created  a  horrible  army  of  evil  beings.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  second  age  he  began  the  conflict ;  but  terrified  by  the  splendour 
of  Ormuzd,  and  especially  by  the  sight  of  the  pure  Ferouers  of  holy 
men,  he  sunk  back  into  tne  dark  abyss  of  Duzahk,  and  lay  again  su- 

Eine  during  the  second  age.  Ormuzd  was  thus  enabled  to  complete 
is  creation.  Sapandomad  was  made  protecting  spirit  of  the  earth. 
Khordad,  the  Moon,  became  king  of  times,  years,  months,  and  days, 
and  protecting  spirit  of  the  water  which  gushes  out  of  the  fountain 
Anduisur  from  the  side  of  Albordj.  The  various  processes  of  nature, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  became  the  care  of  other  starry  deities.  All  ter- 
restrial things  had  their  protecting  genii,  in  subjection  to  Ormuzd.  All, 
however,  were  subordinate  to  seven  chieftains,  who  were  the  seven 
Amshaspands.  These  seven  are  Ormuzd  himself  and  six  others  who 
stand  round  his  throne,  viz.  Bahman,  Ardibehesht,  Schariver,  Sapan- 
domad, Khordad,  and  Amerdad.  Thus  passed  the  second  period  of 
three  thousand  years.  Meantime  Ormuzd  had  formed  the  primitive 
Bull,  the  first-made  of  the  animal  creation.  The  third  age  passed  away 
without  any  decisive  success  on  either  side.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  age,  Ahriman  began  the  battle  in  earnest  at  the  head  of 
the  Devs,  or  powers  of  darkness ;  the  Devs  were  led  by  six  Arch-Devs, 
corresponding  to  the  six  Amshaspands  who  surrounded  the  throne  of 
Ormuzd.  The  six  Arch-Devs  were  named  Akuman,  Ander,  Savel, 
Kakaet,  Farik,  and  Zaretsh.  Ahriman  sprang  upon  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  and  penetrated  every  created  boay,  even  the  primeval 
Bull;  the  very  element  of  fire,  which  he  polluted  with  smoke  and 
vapour.  He  struggled  against  heaven,  and  overcame  a  part  of  the 
fixed  stars ;  but  was  met  by  Ormuzd  and  defeated,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Ferouers  of  holy  men.  Though  thrown  down  again  to  Duzahk,  he  re- 
mained not  there,  but  with  his  associates  forced  a  way  through  the 
midst  of  the  earth,  where  he  still  prevails  in  common  with  Ormuzd, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Infinite  Being,  Zerouane  Akerene. 

Creation  of  man  :  introduction  of  impure  animals  and  plants  hy  Ahri- 
man.— The  inroad  of  Ahriman  caused  great  devastation  upon  the  earth. 
Amongst  other  creatures  the  primitive  Bull  was  destroyed,  but  in  the 
act  of  expiring  another  creation  sprung  into  existence.  From  his  right 
shoidder  came  forth  Kayomorts,  the  primitive  human  being ;  from  nis 
left  issued  G-osherun,  the  soid  of  the  Bull,  who  became  the  protecting 
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[genius  of  animated  nature ;  from  his  body  was  developed  the  vegetable 
world.  Ahriman  then  made  noxious,  unclean,  and  tierce  animals,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  pure  animals  of  Ormuzd ;  the  baneful  wolf  against 
the  useful  dog,  and  noxious  plants  of  every  variety.  He  slew  Kayo- 
morts,  the  first  human  being,  who  was  both  man  and  woman ;  and  from 
the  iuices  of  Kavomorts  grew  up  a  plant  which  bore,  instead  of  fruit, 
Meshia  and  Meshiane,  the  real  ancestors  of  the  human  race.  These 
two  beings  were  at  first  innocent  and  formed  for  heaven,  and  honoured 
Omiuzd  as  their  Creator ;  but  they  were  seduced  by  Ahriman,  who 
brought  them  fruit  and  prevailed  on  them  to  eat  it,  and  thus  by  their 
transgression  they  lost  their  happiness.  Meshiane,  the  woman,  was 
the  first  who  sacrificed  to  the  I)evs.  After  fifty  years  two  children 
were  bom  to  Meshia  and  Meshiane,  namely,  Siahmak  and  Yeshak,  who 
however  only  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  then  died  for 
their  sins,  and  were  doomed  to  sufier  the  torments  of  hell  until  the  re- 
surrection. 

Condition  of  man  here  and  hereafter. — The  human  race,  rendered 
mortal  and  unhappy  through  the  sins  of  their  parents,  are  thus  placed 
in  the  midst  between  the  world  of  Ormuzd  ana  the  world  of  Ahriman, 
and  are  free  to  follow  their  choice  of  good  and  evil.  Man,  having  been 
created  by  Ormuzd,  can  and  ought  to  be  good  and  holy,  and  to  sup- 
port his  Maker  in  the  contest  against  the  powers  of  darkness ;  but  Ah- 
riman and  his  Devs  tempt  him  day  and  night  to  evil.  Man  would  be 
too  weak  to  resist  seduction,  had  not  the  Divinity  further  assisted  him 
by  an  extraordinarv  revelation  of  his  holy  will,  and  of  the  law  of  light, 
which  is  given  in  the  Zendavesta.  The  sum  of  this  law  is,  to  think,  to 
speak,  and  to  act  with  purity.  All  that  is  pure  comes  from  Ormuzd ; 
all  that  is  impure  comes  from  Ahriman  ;  ana  purity  of  body  is  of  equal 
value  with  purity  of  the  soul  and  thought.  Hence  the  particularities 
of  the  ceremonial  law  in  the  Zendavesta,  of  which  purihcation  is  the 
great  object.  The  souls  of  men,  or  Ferouers,  as  they  are  called,  when 
first  created  dwelt  in  Gorodman,  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  realm  of 
Ormuzd  and  of  light.  When,  however,  they  are  compelled  to  descend 
from  Gorodman,  and  become  embodied  in  mortal  man,  and  thus  go 
through  a  state  of  probation  upon  earth,  they  have  both  gates  opened 
to  them ;  and  after  death  the  good  are  rewarded,  and  the  evil  punished. 
The  good,  immediately  after  death,  are  received  by  benevolent  genii, 
and  led,  under  the  protection  of  the  god  Sura  or  Sirius,  to  the  bridge 
Tschinevad ;  and  thither  also  the  wicked  souls  are  dragged  by  the  evil 
Devs.  Here  Ormuzd  judges  them,  and  appoints  their  doom.  Those 
found  good  pass  over  the  bridge  to  the  regions  of  bliss,  where  they  are 
welcomed  by  the  heavenly  Amshaspands  with  shouts  of  joy.  Those 
found  wicked  are  thrown  into  the  aark  abyss  of  Duzahk,  to  be  there 
tormented  by  the  Devs  ;  thence  some  are  released  through  the  prayers 
and  good  works  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  but  the  greater  number 
remain  until  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

ConflaarcUion  of  the  world. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  age, 
the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  agencv  of  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Ahriman.  The  seven  Amshaspands  are  planets ;  the 
seven  Arch-Devs  are  comets.  The  planets  of  Ormuzd  and  the  comets 
of  Ahriman  are  in  opposition.  The  Sun,  however,  overcame  the  comet 
Dodidom  Muschever,  and  holds  him  bound  in  his  path ;  and  the  other 
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[planets  hold  their  respective  antagonistic  comets  in  a  similar  manner. 
At  the  appointed  time,  however,  the  comet  G-urzsher,  who  is  now 
chained  to  the  moon,  shall  hreak  loose  from  his  bondage,  rush  upon 
the  earth,  and  cause  an  universal  conflagration.  But  before  that 
catastrophe,  Ormuzd  will,  bv  the  prophet  Sosioah,  bring  about  a  general 
conversion  of  mankind  to  his  law,  and  will  cause  a  general  resurrection 
and  reembodying  of  the  dead.  The  conflagration  of  the  earth  draws, 
in  its  results,  aU  the  wicked,  Ahriman  included,  into  the  abyss  of 
Duzakh,  where  they  are  at  length  purified  by  fire,  and  restored  to  light 
and  happiness.  From  the  expiring  flames  rises  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  and  Ahriman  is  to  remain  thenceforward  subject  to 
Ormuzd.^ 

8rd,  Ancient  hiatarical  traditioM  in  the  Zendavetta. — The  historical 
traditions  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  are  preserved  in 
the  two  first  chapters,  or  Fargards,  of  the  Yendidat,  the  most  import- 
ant and  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sacred  books  which  are 
included  in  the  Zendavesta.  These  traditions  are  not  wrapped  up  in 
allegory,  but  are  so  evidently  historical  as  to  demand  nothing  more 
than  the  application  of  geographical  knowledge  to  explain  them. 
Heeren  declares  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mosaical  Scriptures, 
and  perhaps  of  the  untranslated  Yedas,  he  is  acquainted  with  nothing 
which  so  plainly  wears  the  stamp  of  remote  antiquity.  These  legends 
refer  to  the  race  which  bore  rule  in  Iran,  and  which,  as  comprehending 
all  the  inferior  races,  may  be  termed  in  general  the  Persian  or  Medo- 
Persian  race.  They  describe  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  as  a  delicious 
country  named  Eriene-Veedjo,  which,  being  created  by  the  power  of 
Ormuzd,  enjoyed  a  climate  singularly  mild,  having  seven  months 
summer  and  five  of  winter.  The  author  of  evil,  however,  the  death- 
dealing  Ahriman,  smote  it  with  the  plague  of  cold,  so  that  it  came  to 
have  ten  months  of  winter  and  only  two  of  summer.  Thus  the  nation 
began  to  desert  the  Paradise  they  at  first  occupied,  and  Ormuzd  suc- 
cessively created  for  their  reception  sixteen  other  places  of  benediction 
and  abundance,  which  are  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Yendidat.  I  ap- 
pend a  translation  of  these  two  important  chapters.^ 

"JFABGAJRD  L — Ormuzd,  speaking  to  Sapetman  Zoroaster,  said  as 
follows  :  "  I  have  created,  O  Sapetman  Zoroaster,  a  place  of  delights  and 
abundance,  such  as  no  other  being  besides  myself  could  have  formed. 
It  is  called  Eeriene  Yeedj6,  and  is  more  beautiful  than  the  whole  wide 
world.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  compared  to  it  for  pleasantness.  I  have 
acted  first,  but  Peetiar^,'  whose  soul  is  immortal,  has  exercised  his  own 
power  after  me.  The^r^^  abode  of  happiness  and  abundance  which  I 
created  without  any  mixture  of  impurity  was  Eeriene  Yeedj6.  Upon  this 

*  [Instead  of  the  unadorned  and  childlike  simplicity  of  primitive  times,  we  here  find  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  a  period  when  artificial  and  elaborate  combinations  were  al- 
ready in  vogue.  The  distribution  of  powers  and  offices  amongst  the  stars,  and  the  con- 
tests of  planets  and  comets,  are  very  unlike  the  representations  which  prevailed  in  early 
ages  in  the  remote  East.  They  even  betray  an  amnity,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
to  the  schemes  of  the  late  Chaldeans  and  Arabians.  They  contain,  in  &ct,  the  ^ound- 
work  of  the  system  of  decans  and  horoscopes  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  first  inventors  were  Babylonians  or  Assyrians,  from,  whom 
these  fictions  descended  to  the  Arabs,  and  at  length  to  the  Gnostic  school,  and  even  to 
the  Mahommedans.— Pr»cAar(i*s  Physical  History  of  Man,  vol.  iv. 

'  See  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  I. 

'  The  source  of  evil,  Ahriman. 
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[came  Ahriman,  pregnant  with  death,  and  prepared  in  the  river  which 
waters  Eeriene  Veeaj6,  the  great  serpent  of  winter,  the  offspring  of 
Div.  Here  there  were  then  ten  months  of  winter  and  two  of  summer ; 
whereas  formerly  the  warm  weather  lasted  seven  months,  and  the  cold 
only  five.  The  winter  spreads  cold  all  over  the  water,  land,  and  trees ; 
ana  is  very  severe  in  the  middle  of  Eeriene  Veedj6.  This  scourge, 
however,  is  highly  beneficial  to  mankind ;  for  scarcely  has  winter  be- 
gun to  appear,  than  all  good  things  shoot  forth  in  abundance.  The 
second  place  of  happiness  which  I,  Ormuzd,  created  for  an  habitation 
was  Soghdi,*  abouncUng  in  men  and  herds.  But  the  pernicious  Peeti- 
ar^  Ahriman  produced  swarms  of  flies,  which  destroyed  the  herds. 
The  third  place  of  abundance  which  I  fashioned  for  an  abode,  was  the 
great  and  holy  M6ore;'  then  came  Ahriman  and  introduced  evil 
speeches.  The  fourth  place  of  delights  created  by  me  was  the  pure 
Bakhdi,^  decorated  with  lofty  standards;  thereupon  came  Peetiar^ 
Ahriman,  bringing  death,  and  produced  an  army  of  ants.  The  Jlfth 
place  of  abundance  which  I,  Ormuzd,  created  was  Nesa,^  between 
M6ore  and  Bakhdi ;  then  came  the  deadly  Ahriman,  and  brought  forth 
there  reprehensible  doubt.  The  siarth  place  of  plenty  created  by  me 
was  Karoin,^  celebrated  for  the  munber  of  its  inhabitants.  Upon  this, 
Ahriman  the  destructive  produced  there  the  highest  degree  of  misery. 
The  seventh  country  and  town  of  abundance  which  1  created,  was 
Ye^k^rednte®  with  numerous  villages.  Here  the  deadly  Ahriman  in- 
stituted the  worship  of  Peris  (Fairies),  which  inflamed  the  anger  of 
G-ueshap.  The  eighth  country  and  place  of  felicity  created  by  me,  was 
Ornan,^  fertile  in  pastures.  Thereupon  came  Ahriman  breathmg  death, 
and  poisoned  men's  hearts.  Khneftnt^,^  the  abode  of  wolves,  was  the 
nintn  place  of  abundance  created  by  me  ;  but  the  destructive  Ahriman 
there  perpetrated  an  act  which  rendered  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
Tschinevad  impossible,  which  is  a  sin  against  nature.  The  tenth  place 
of  felicity  which  I,  Ormuzd,  created,  was  the  pure  Heerekheeti.*  Here- 
upon the  deadly  Peetiar^  Ahriman  instigated  men  to  a  crime,  which 
obstructs  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  namely,  the  burial  of  dead  bodies 
in  the  earth.  The  eleventh  country  and  town  of  abundance  created  by 
me,  Ormuzd,  was  Heetomeante,^^  the  intelligent  and  happy ;  but  the 
pernicious  Peetiard  Ahriman  introduced  there  magic,  the  Dad  art  which 
produces  all  manner  of  illusions  and  procures  all  things.  Specious  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  the  ofl^pring  of  the  evil  principle,  the 
father  of  all  calamity.  Far  is  it  from  the  great  one,  from  hun  who 
doeth  good !    The  ttoelfth  place  of  felicity  created  by  me,  Ormuzd,  was 

^  rWithout  dottlit  the  modem  Al  Sogd,  or  Sogdiana.  Whether  this  country  u  still  in- 
fested with  gadflies  must  be  determined  by  future  trayellers. 

*  Mdore,  m  Chorasan,  the  Margiana  of  the  Greeks. 

s  Certainly  Balkh  or  Bactria.  How  formidable  an  invasion  of  ants  may  be,  is  well 
known  from  their  ravages  in  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies. 

*  Nesa,  a  city  in  Chorasan,  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  the  text  will  not  allow  us  to 
confound  it  with  Nysa  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

*  Probably  Herat,  or  Asia,  properly  so  called. 

*  In  Pehlvi  KawAl,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Kabul. 

^  Perhaps  Lahore,  though  we  have  not  sufficient  eyidence  of  its  identity. 

'  This  place  is  uncertain  ;  some  writers  suppose  it  means  Kandahar.  The  bridge  of 
Tsehinerad  leads  from  the  mountain  Albordi  to  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  habitation  of  the 
blessed. 

*  In  this  word  we  may  recognise  Arokage  (Arachotus)  on  the  borders  of  India. 
**  Probably  Hendmend  in  Shehestan. 
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[Eagban/  the  abode  of  three  germs  rich  in  understanding  and  free 
from  passion.  But  the  deadly  Peetiar^  Abriman  sowed  there  the  seeds 
of  fatal  doubt  and  presumptuous  insolence.  The  thirteenth  country 
and  town  of  abund^ce  created  by  me  was  Tschekhre,^  the  powerful 
and  holy.  Here,  however,  the  destructive  Feetiar^  Abriman  instigated 
to  an  action  which  prevents  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  namely,  the 
practice  of  burning  tne  dead.  The  fourteenth  place  of  happiness  cre- 
ated by  me,  who  am  Ormuzd,  was  Yerene,'  with  four  comers,  forming 
a  square,  and  the  birth-place  of  Feridoun  the  vanquisher  of  Zohi^. 
But  the  deadly  Peetiar^  Abriman  introduced  there,  and  into  all  its  de** 
pendencies,  the  monthly  purgations  of  women.  The  ^fteenfh  place 
of  felicity,  which  I,  Ormuzd,  created,  was  Hapte  Heando,^  which  rules 
over  the  seven  Indies.  India  siu'passes  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
power  and  extent.  But  the  destructive  Feetiar^  Abriman,  the  enemy 
of  nature,  inflamed  (precipitated  f )  the  monthly  terms  of  the  women. 
The  sixteenth  country  and  town  of  happiness  and  abundance  which 
I  created,  was  the  mighty  Bengheiao  f  tne  abode  of  numerous  cavaliers 
who  acknowledged  no  superior.  But  the  deadly  Feetiar^  Abriman 
brought  hither,  and  into  all  its  dependent  villages,  the  raw  cold  of  winter, 
the  pernicious  gift  of  Div.  These  countries  and  towns  were  all  pure 
and  embellished  with  fruitful  valleys — there  was  not  the  least  unciean- 
ness  amon^;  them.  Abundance  and  Bibisht  are  the  reward  of  him 
who  is  upright  and  pure.®  He  alone  is  holy  and  pure  who  doeth  holy 
and  piure  actions." 

''FAB  QARD  JJ.— Zoroaster  asked  Ormuzd  as  follows :  "  0  Ormuzd, 
surrounded  with  majesty,  thou  equitable  judge  of  the  universe,  who 
dost  exist  by  thine  own  power,  and  who  art  purity  itself;  what  man 
has  first  interrogated  thee  before  myself,  O  thou  who  art  Ormuzd  P 
To  whom  hast  thou  communicated  thv  law  ?  **  Ormuzd  replied,  "  The 
pure  Jemshid,  the  chief  of  men  and  herds,  was  the  first  man  who  in- 
quired of  me  as  thou  doest  now,  O  Zoroaster !  To  him  I  imparted  a 
knowledge  of  the  law.  *I  am  Ormuzd,*  was  my  reply  to  him;  *  be 
obedient  to  my  law,  O  pure  Jemshid,  thou  son  of  Yivengham  ;  medi- 
tate upon  it  and  convey  it  to  thy  people.'  '  But,'  answered  Jemshid, 
'I  am  not  just  enough  to  execute  thy  law,  to  meditate  upon  it,  or  to 
convey  its  blessings  to  mankind.'  Upon  this  I  replied,  O  Zoroaster,  I 
who  am  Ormuzd,  *  Cannot  Jemshid  execute  my  law ;  can  he  not  medi- 
tate upon  and  communicate  it  to  mankind  P  still  less  then  will  he  be 
able  to  make  happy  the  world,  my  property ;  to  bless  it  with  fertility 
and  abundance,  to  be  its  nourisher,  its  cmef,  and  its  sovereign.'  In 
answer  to  this,  O  Zoroaster,  the  pure  Jemshid  replied,  *  Yes,  I  will 
make  the  world  thy  peculiar  possession,  both  happy,  fruitful,  and  blessed; 
I  will  provide  for  its  necessities,  will  nourish  and  govern  it  like  a  father, 
so  that  under  my  sovereign  care  there  shall  be  no  frosty  or  scorching 
wind,  no  corruption,  no  death ;  and  the  dews  shall  disappear  as  soon 

>  [Suppoied  to  be  the  town  of  Roy  or  Rages.      *  Thu  should  be  Chark  in  Chorasan. 

'  Apparently  the  district  of  Pars ;  if  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  identity  of  name,  it 
is  remoyed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  mentioned  as  the  country  of  Feridoun,  a  great 
hero  among  ue  Persians.  ^ 

*  There  can  hordW  be  any  doubt,  that  Heandois  the  Zend  form  for  Hind.  The  end 
of  this,  as  well  as  tne  preceding  verse,  seems  to  allude  to  the  premature  puberty  of 
women  in  hot  climates. 

*  The  locality  of  this  place  is  uncertain :  according  to  tome,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Assyria. 

*  The  ordinary  formula  of  benediction. 
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[as  I  repeat  the  words  of  thy  law.'  The  hoi  j  zeal  of  Jemshid  was  great 
before  me,  and  therefore  he  reigned.  Whatever  his  sublime  tongue 
commanded,  was  done  immediately.  I  gave  to  him  and  his  people 
nourishment,  intelligence,  and  a  long  life  ;  his  hand  received  from  me 
a  poniard,  the  blade  and  hilt  of  which  were  gold.  Upon  this,  King  Jem- 
shid trayersed  three  hundred  parts '  of  the  earth,  inhabited  by  domestic 
animals  as  well  as  savage,  by  men,  dogs,  and  birds,  and  filled  with 
ruddy  and  brilliant  fires.  Before  him  there  were  neither  tame  nor 
savage  animals,  nor  men,  nor  red-flaming  fires ;  the  pure  Jemshid,  the 
son  of  Vivengham,  produced  all.  Jemshid  arrived  in  the  country  of 
light  (the  south)  and  found  it  beautiful.  He  clave  the  ground  with 
the  blade  of  his  golden  poniard,  and  said, ' Sapandomad,^  bless  us!' 
He  proceeded  still  further,  and  pronounced  the  holy  word,  accompanied 
with  prayers  for  w^ild  and  tame  animals  and  for  men.  Accordingly  the 
expedition  of  Jemshid  through  these  countries  became  the  source  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  this  third  part  of  the  world.  The  domestic 
animals  and  wud  beasts  as  well  as  men  ran  together  in  great  crowds. 
In  the  same  maimer  did  Jemshid  traverse  the  two  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Jemshid  now  built  Ver,  the  vast  extent  of  which  was  compre- 
hended in  a  square  enclosure.  Hither  he  brought  the  germ  of  wild 
and  tame  animals,  of  men,  do^,  birds,  and  the  ruddy  bright  flame  of 
fire.  The  water  burst  forth  m  torrents,  and  surrounded  the  grand 
palace  of  Ver.  Here  were  fowls  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  ever-fruitful 
golden  fields  produced  everything  that  was  good  to  eat.  Here  too  the 
youth  were  shamefaced,  modest,  respectful,  strong,  and  well  nourished. 
Into  Yer  Jemshid  brought  the  seed  of  men  and  women.  The  land  was 
charming  and  excellent,  and  as  pure  as  Bihisht.  Hither,  too, -Jemshid 
conveyed  the  ^erm  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  of  all  trees,  and  all  nourish- 
ment. The  httle  hills  of  this  country  exhaled  agreeable  perfumes. 
Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Yerefchue,^  there  was  no  man  who  com- 
manded with  severity;  no  beggar;  no  impostor  who  would  seduce 
people  to  the  worship  of  Diu ;  no  concealed  enemy ;  no  cruel  tyrant, 
the  oppressor  of  mankind ;  no  ravenous  tooth.  Jemshid  caused  nine 
streets  to  be  built  in  the  large  towns,  six  in  those  of  moderate  size, 
and  three  in  the  small  ones.  Jemshid  constructed  at  Yer  a  palace  on  an 
eminence,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  its  interior  was  di- 
vided into  several  apartments  and  well  lighted.  Jemshid  endeavoured 
with  all  his  might  to  render  Yer  complete,  according  to  the  command- 
ment which  I,  Ormuzd,  gave  to  him."  Abundance  and  Bihisht,  &c.  &c." 
Direction  of  the  great  migration  recorded  in  the  Vendidat:  different 
periods  in  the  composition  of  the  Zendavesta. — In  the  identification  of 
xlriene  Yeedjo  a  similar  difficulty  occurs  as  in  the  identification  of  the 
mountain  Albordj.  Those  who  contend  for  the  Median  origin  of  the 
Zend  religion  are  inclined  to  discover  it  in  the  Caucasian  district ; 
those  who  contend  for  the  Bactrian  origin  would  discover  it  far  away 
in  the  distant  east.  The  first  hypothesis  is,  however,  by  no  means 
satisfactorv,  as  it  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  direction  of  the  migra- 
tion was  irom  west  to  east ;  whereas  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Yen- 

^  [That  is,  the  third  part  '  The  Ized  (ffenie)  of  the  earth. 

'  Persia,  to  which  place  the  ancients,  as  we  learn  fipom  Strabo,  ascribed  a  quadrangular 
form. 
*  That  is,  Ver,  rich  in  crery  blessing. 
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fdidat  we  can  trace  a  gradual  migration  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
rontiers  of  India  to  the  Caspian  gates.  The  first  abode  which  Ormuzd 
created  for  the  exiled  people  was  Soghdi,  or  Sogdiana ;  next  Moore,  or 
Maroo,  in  Khorassan ;  then  Bakhdi,  or  Balkh ;  and  so  on  to  Fars  itself, 
and  the  boundaries  of  Media  and  India.  The  original  country  of  Eriene 
must  therefore  lie  to  the  east  of  Sogd,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  Belur  Tagh,  or  mountains  of  Kashgar,  between 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  the  Altai  chain.  This  savage  and  ungenial 
region  enjoys  at  present  only  a  short  summer,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  contains  the  reliques  of  an  ancient  world,  which  confirm  by  positive 
proof  the  legend  of  the  Yendidat,  that  anciently  the  climate  was  of 
a  totally  difierent  character.  When  the  altered  nature  of  their  original 
seats  compelled  the  race  to  quit  them,  Ormuzd  prepared  for  them 
other  places  of  repose  and  abundance,  within  the  precincts  of  that 
territory,  which  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  the  appellation  of 
Iran ;  the  nation  carrying  with  them  the  name  of  Eriene,  which  is  ob- 
viously the  same  with  Iran.  But  before  proceeding  further  with  an 
identification  of  the  line  of  route,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  primeval  history  of  the  Asiatic  world. 

Early  history :  distinction  between  Scvthic  Mayism^  Semitic  idolatry, 
and  Arian  Dtialism. — If  we  examine  the  Greek  traditions  as  distin- 
guished from  the  heroic  myths,  we  trace  everywhere  a  belief  that  at 
the  dawn  of  history  there  existed  in  Asia  a  widely  spread  Scythic  do- 
minion.^ This  Scythic  supremacy  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  re- 
ligion, which,  as  contrasted  with  idolatry,  probablv  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  elements,  particularly  of  fire,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
and  with  this  Scythic  religion  was  especially  connected  the  name  of 
Zoroaster,  which  the  Greeks  translated  "  the  fire-worshipper."  ^  Subse- 
quently the  Scyths,  or  sons  of  Ham,  were  dispossessed  of  their  dominion 
in  western  Asia  by  the  Semites,  or  sons  of  Shem,  and  the  elementid 
Scythic  worship  was  superseded  by  the  Semitic  idol- worship.  But 
after  the  Semitic  doctrines  had  been  dominant  for  about  1 700  years, 
the  old  Zoroastrian  faith,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  faith  which  went  by  the 
same  name,  was  restored  by  the  Arian  Achsemenidse,  namely,  the  Medo- 
Persian  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  of  Cyrus,  who  all  claimed  descent  from 
Achssmenes.^  Hence  has  arisen  the  extraodinary  confusion  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  G-reeks  respecting  Zoroaster ;  and  thus  we  get 
a  glimmering  of  a  primitive  Zoroaster,  who  belongs  to  the  ante- 
historic  period,  and  of  Zoroaster  the  reformer,  who  nourished  in  the 
days  of  the  Achsemenidse.  The  history  of  the  primitive  Zoroastrian 
Scyths  belongs  to.  an  earlier  period  than  the  one  now  under  considera- 

>  fCf.  Rawlinson.  According  to  Epiphanius,  CedrenuB,  and  the  Paadial  Chronicle, 
Scytniam  preyailed  from  the  days  of  Noah  to  those  of  Peleg,  or  Tenth,  the  father  of  Abra* 
ham.  See  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  54.  Plutarch  and  Pliny  allude  to  the  same  period  of  ex> 
treme  antiquity,  when  they  place  the  age  of  the  Scythio  Zoroaster  5000  years  before  the 
Trojan  war. 

■  Numerous  explanations  hare  boon  i?iven  of  this  word  by  Bochart,  Kircher,  and  others, 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  translation,  and  all  reforrinir  t^i  Semitic  source*. 
Modem  critics,  however,  seem  to  prefer  an  Arian  derivation,  and  to  agree  with  Bumouf  in 
referring  all  the  Greek  forms  to  the  Zend  word  Zarath-uahtra,  "  the  possessor  of  vcUnw 
camels.'"  Rawlinson  would  revive  the  Semitic  theory,  and  proposes,  as  the  original  form 
of  the  name,  Zeru-uhtar,  **  the  seed  of  the  Goddess,"  a  regular  Babylonian  compound, 
very  much  resembling  the  Beni  Elohim  of  Scripture. 

'  Herod,  vii  11.  Heeren  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  Wahl,  that  Achsemenes  may. be 
identified  with  Jemshid.    Compare  the  second  Fargard  of  the  Yendidat. 
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[tion,  and  I  shall  probablj  find  occasion  to  return  to  tlie  subject  in  a 
future  volume  of  tne  present  series.  But  the  history  and  character  of 
the  reformation  earned  out  by  the  Zoroastrian  Arians  in  the  a^e 
of  the  AchsDmenidae,  demands  our  immediate  attention.*  It  womd 
seem  that  afber  the  Scyths  were  dispossessed  by  the  Semites  of  their^ 
dominion  in  Western  Asia,  many  of  the  former  extended  eastward 
over  Media  and  Persia  as  far  as  Bactria,  where  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  pure  Arian  races.  Subsequently  a  great  Anan  immigration 
took  place  from  the  east  back  again  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated in  the  Yendidat ;  and  it  is  probable  that  along  this  line  the  im- 
migrants came  everywhere  in  collision  with  the  Magian  Scyths,  whose 
names  are  abo  obscurely  indicated  by  the  different  calamities  and  evils 
which  were  created  by  Ahriman  to  obstruct  the  Arian  progress  to  the 
west.  An  Arian  supremacy  was  finally  established  over  the  Scythic 
Medes,  in  the  reign  probably  of  Cyaxares  I. ;'  and  a  similar  supremacy 
was  established  over  the  Persians,  apparently  by  Achiemenes.  TVe 
thus  recognise  three  distinct  faiths.  1st,  Scythic  Magism,  or  the  faith 
of  the  primitive  Zoroaster,  which  prevailed  at  Babylon  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Semitic  supremacy,  and  which  was  maintained  both  in 
Media  and  Persia  up  to  the  period  of  the  Achsemenian  supremacy. 
2ndly,  Semitic  idolatry.  8rdly,  JDualism,  or  the  Ormuzdian  faith  of  the 
*Arian  Achsemenides.  The  early  Achsemenians  abhorred  Magism.' 
Cambyses  on  his  death-bed  invoked  his  native  gods  to  prevent  the  re- 
storation of  power  to  the  Magian  Medes.^  The  usurpation  of  Smerdia 
Magus  involved  a  religious  as  much  as  a  political  revolution ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  Behistun  inscriptions^  that  the  first  care  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  on  regaining  the  crown,  was  to  restore  the  temples  which  the 

^  [Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  individuality  of  Zoroaster ;  the  name 
might  be  more  properly  applied  to  a  sect  than  to  a  person.  ISj  adopting  the  latter 
theory,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  ^roaster  either  in  He- 
rodotus or  in  the  Behistun  inscription. 

*  A  stranve  and  improbable  account  of  this  conquest  of  the  Scyths  by  Cyaxares  is  re- 
corded in  Herodotus.  Rawlinson  denies  the  existence  of  the  two  preyious  kin^, 
Deioees  and  Phraortes,  but  upon  insufficient  eyidence.    Rawlinson  is,  howeyer,  my  prm- 


the  Dualism  of  the  Ormuz- 
append  a  translation  of  the 
passage,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the  reformed  faith  introduced  by  the  Arian 
Zoroastrians.  "  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Persians  (i.  e.  of  the  Zoroastrian  Medes)  to 
erect  statues,  temples,  or  altars ;  but  they  charge  those  nations  with  folly  who  construct 
these  things ;  because,  as  I  (Herodotus)  coigecture,  they  do  not  think  the  gods  haye  hu- 
man forms,  as  tiie  Greeks  do.  They  are  accustomed  to  ascend  the  highest  parts  of  the 
moimtains,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  Zeus,  and  they  call  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  by 
the  name  of  Zeus.  They  sacrifice  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and 
the  winds.  To  ^eee  alone  they  have  sacrificed  from  the  earliest  times  :  but  they 
since  learnt  from  the  Arabians  and  Ast^rians  to  sacrifice  to  the  celestial  Aphrodite,  who 
is  called  Mylitta  by  the  Arabians,  ana  Mitra  by  the  Persians.  The  following  is  the 
established  mode  of  sacrifice  to  the  aboye-mentioned  deities.  They  do  not  erect  altars 
nor  kindle  fires,  nor  do  they  use  libations,  flutes,  fillets,  or  cakes ;  but,  when  any  one 
wishes  to  offer  sacrifice,  he  leads  the  victim  to  a  dean  spot,  and  invokes  the  god,  usually 


victim  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  the  fiesh,  he  strews  under  it  a  bed  of  tender  grass, 
generally  trefoil,  and  then  lays  all  the  flesh  upon  it.  When  he  has  put  everything  in 
order,  one  of  the  Magi,  standing  by,  sings  an  ode,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  gods, 
which  they  say  is  the  mcantation ;  and  unless  one  of  the  Magi  be  thus  present  and  assist, 
it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  sacrifice.  After  having  waited  a  short  time,  he  that  has  sacri- 
ficed carries  away  the  flisdi,  and  disposes  of  it  as  he  thinks  fit.** 
*  Herod,  iii.  6s.  *  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x. 
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[Magianimpostor  had  destroyed,  and  to  reorganize  tbe  Ormuzdian  priest- 
hood, with  uieir  chaunts  and  ceremonial  service.'  The  slaughter  of  the 
Magi,  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Smerdis  Magus,  was  celehrated 
for  long  afterwards  by  the  dualistic  Persians  as  a  national  festival, 
during  which  the  proscribed  race  were  unable  to  show  themselves  in 
the  streets.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  Herodotus  expressly  in- 
cludes the  Magi  among  the  tribes  of  Media;  that  Zoroaster  is  also 
generally  designated  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Mede,  or  a  Medo- Assyrian,  or 
Medo-Persian ;  and  lastly,  that  the  popular  legends,  which  almost 
always  have  a  foundation  m  truth,  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Adjer- 
bijan,  or  Northern  Media,  the  origin  of  the  fire-worship,  and  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion :  notwithstanding 
that  the  historical  records  preserved  in  the  commencing  chapter  of  the 
Yendidat  distinctly  show  that  the  immi^prants  to  whom  the  records 
belonged  came  from  the  far  east,  bringing  of  course  their  peculiar 
doctrines  with  them ;  and  notwithstanding  that  not  only  in  the 
Yendidat  is  the  name  of  Media  altogether  unnoticed,  but  also  there  is 

Serhaps  proof  afforded  that  at  the  time  of  its  compilation  the  Arians 
ad  not  come  geographically  in  contact  with  the  western  Modes,  nor 
had  Dualism  been  tainted  with  Magism. 

Subseofient  amalgamation  of  Maoism  and  Dualitm, — The  amalgama- 
tion of  Magism  and  Dualism  into  one  faith  was  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  many  years.  Cyaxares  I.,  the  leader  of  the  Arian  invasion  of  Media, 
appears  to  have  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  Magism  of  the  country 
which  he  conquered.  The  victorious  career  of  Cyrus  appears  to  have 
struck  the  first  blow  at  the  Magian  faith.  The  Magian  priesthood 
made  a  brilliant  effort  to  regain  their  prestige,  by  supporting  the  im- 
postiure  of  Smerdis ;  but  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the 
persecution  which  followed,  extinguished  for  a  time  all  their  hopes. 
Prom  this  period  Bawlinson  would  date  the  gradual  absorption  of 
Magism  in  Dualism ;  and  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  close  the 
present  digression  with  his  learned  observations  upon  the  subject.  "  The 
Magi,"  he  says,  "  with  their  literary  preeminence,  their  sacred  charac- 
ter, their  hereditary  science,  and  possessing  documents  of  the  most 
venerable  antiquity,  could  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  moulding  the 
plastic  and  unlettered  Persians  to  a  partial  adoption  of  their  tenets.  To 
discriminate  the  respective  elements  of  the  new  faith  is  difficult,  but 
not  impossible.  The  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (Mithra  and  Homa) 
had  been  cherished  by  the  Arian  colonists  since  their  departure  from 
Kurukhshetra  (Eriene  Yeedjo).  The  antagonism  of  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  was  their  own  peculiar  and  independ- 
ent institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  origin  of  all  things  from  Zerwan 
(Zerouane  Akerene)  was  essentially  a  Magian  doctrine  ;  the  veneration 
paid  to  fire  and  water  came  from  the  same  source  ;  and  the  barsom  of 
the  Zendavesta  is  the  Magian  divining-rod.  The  most  important 
Magian  modification,  however,  was  the  personification  of  the  old  here- 
sionym  of  the  Scythic  race,  and  its  immediate  association  with  Ormuzd. 
Under  the  disguise  of  Zara-thustra,  which  was  the  nearest  practical 
Arian  form,  Ziru-ishtar  (or  the  seed  of  Yenus)  became  a  prophet  and 
lawgiver,  receiving  inspiration  fi:om  Ahuramazda,  and  reforming  the 
national  religion.     I  further  suspect  that  Osthanes  the  Magian,  who 

^  [Rawlinaon.     See  alio  Blakesley'a  Excursus  on  Herodotus,  iii.  74. 
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[accompanied  Xerxes  on  his  western  expeditionyand  first  communicated 
the  Persian  doctrines  to  the  G-reeks,^  was  a  principal  agent  in  compiling 
the  reformed  code,  which  respected  the  ancient  tenets  and  traditions 
of  the  Arians,  while  it  secured  the  Magi  in  their  hereditary  rights  and 
privileges.  The  entire  machinery,  however,  of  the  watches  of  the  four 
quarters  of  heaven,  of  the  twelve  bands  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  the  seven 
Amshaspands,  and  the  seven  Devs,  presided  over  by  the  two  great 
spirits  of  light  and  darkness,  was  adopted  in  a  ereat  measure,  even  to 
the  names,  from  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  GhaldsBa,  who  still  retained 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  mythology."]  ' 

IT.  REION  OF  XERXES,  B.  0.  485—465. 
Higk  priests  of  Jodah — Jeshna,  536,  Joiakim,  483. 

Xerxet  eowflrmt  all  the  prinileaea  granted  by  Darius  Hyitaapit,  48^. 
^Xerxes,  having  ascended  the  tnrone,%mployed  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  in  carrying  on  the  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  which 
his  father  had  begun.  He  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  all  the 
privileges  granted  them  by  his  father,^  especially  that  of  having  the 
tribute  of  Samaria  for  the  furnishing  of  tnem  with  sacrifices  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  divine  worship  in  the  temple  of  G-od  in  that  place. 

ouppreuei  the  Egt^ptian  revolt,  484. — In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and  having  thoroughly  van- 
quished and  subdued  these  revolters,  he^  reduced  them  under  a  heavier 
yoke  of  servitude  than  they  were  before :  and  then,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  siifv  having  made  Achemenes,  one  of  his  brothers,  governor 
of  the  province,  returned  again  to  Susa. 

This  year  Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,^  was  bom  at  Halicamas- 
sus  in  Caria;  for  he  was  fifty-three  years  old  when  the  Peloponnesian 
war  first  began. 

Prefpareefar  the  inoaeionaf  Oreeee,  483. — Xerxes,  being  puffed  up 
with  his  success  against  the  i^j^ptians,  upon  the  advice  and  instigation 
of  MardoniuS)  the  son  of  Gobnas,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,^ 
resolved  upon  a  war  with  Ghreece ;  and  in  order  thereto  made  great 
preparations  for  three  years  together  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire. 

Jeshua,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,^  died  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  high  priesthood,  and^  Joiakim  his  son  succeeded  him 
in  that  office. 

JUiee  with  the  Carthaginians,  482. — ^Xerxes,  being  resolved  on  the 
Grecian  war,*®  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians ;  whereby  it 
was  agreed,  that  while  the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  the  Carthaginians 
should  fall  on  all  those  who  were  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  that  thereby  they  might  be  diverted  from  helping  one  the  other. 
And  the  Carthagmians  made  choice  of  Harailcar  to  oe  their  general  in 
this  war,  who  not  only  raised  what  forces  he  coidd  in  Africa,  but  also 
with  the  money  sent  him  by  Xerxes  hired  a  great  number  of  mer- 

1  [See  Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  c.  2.    Dioff.  Laert.,  in  Prooemio,  p.  i,  and  Tatian,  Orat.  eontrn 
Orvcof,  p.  173.        *  BAwlinson'i  Notes  on  the  Earlj  Hiftory  of  Babylonia,  p.  4a  Ed.] 
'  HcrcMlottis,  lib.  y.  *  Joseph.  Antio.  lib.  ij,  c.  5.  *  Herodotus,  lib.  y> 

*  Aulus  OelUns,  hb.  xc,  c.  33.       *  Heroaotus,  lib.  7.       *  Chronicon  Alexandnnom. 

*  Neh.  xii.  10.    Joscpn.  Antiq.  lib.  10,  c.  5.  ^*  Biodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ix. 
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cenaries  out  of  Spain,  Gallia,  and  Italj :  so  that  he  got  together  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  proportionable  hereto, 
for  the  prosecuting  of  the  intent  of  this  league. 

Marchetfrom  Susa,  and  wintert  ai  Sardu,  481. — ^And  thus  Xerxes, 
according  as  was  foretold  bj  the  prophet  Daniel,^  having  ''by  his 
strength,  and  through  his  great  riches,  stirred  up  all  the  then  known 
habitable  world  against  the  realm  of  Grecia,"  that  is,  all  the  west  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  and  all  the  east  under  his  own,  he  did'  in 
the  fiflh  year  of  his  reign,  which  was'  the  tenth  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  set  out  from  Susa  to  begin  the  war,  and  haying  marched 
as  far  as  Sardis,  wintered  there. 

Crosses  the  Hellespont  with  an  immense  army^  480. — ^Early  the  next 
spring,^  Xerxes  did  set  out  for  the  Hellespont,  over  which  two  bridges 
of  boats  having  been  laid,  the  one  for  his  army  and  the  other  for  his 
carriages  and  beasts  of  burden,  he  passed  all  over  in  seven  days ;  during 
all  which  time  they  were  continually  a  passing,  day  and  night,  before 
all  could  get  over ;  so  great  was  the  number  of  them  that  attended  him 
in  this  expedition.  Prom  thence  marching  through  the  Tbradan 
Chersonesus,  he  arrived  at  Doriscus,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  in  Thracia ;  at  which  place  having  encamped  his  army,  and 
ordered  his  fleet  also  to  attend  him  on  the  adjacent  shore,  he  there  took 
an  account  of  both.  His  land  army,  upon  the  muster,  was  found  to 
be  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  K>ot  and  eighty  thousand  horse, 
besides  his  chariots  and  his  camels ;  for  which  allowing  twenty  thou- 
sand more,  the  whole  will  amount  te  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
men.  His  fleet  consisted  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven 
ships  of  the  line  of  battle,  besides  galleys,  transports,  victuallers,  and 
other  sorts  of  vessels  that  attended,  which  were  tiiree  thousand  more ; 
on  board  all  which  were  reckoned  to  be  Ave  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  six  himdred  and  ten  men.  So  that  the  whole  number  of 
forces,  by  sea  and  land,  which  Xerxes  brought  with  him  out  of  Asia  to 
invade  Greece,  amounted  to  two  millions  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  After  his  passing  the  Hellespont, 
the  nations  on  this  side  that  submitted  to  him,  added  to  his  land  army 
three  hundred  thousand  men  more,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
to  his  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  twenty-four  thousand  men.  So 
that,  putting  ail  together,  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  by  that  time  he 
came  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopylas,  made  up  the  number  of  two  millions 
six  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  six  himdred  and  ten  men:  and  the 
servants,  eunuchs,  women,  suttlers,  and  all  such  other  people  as  follow- 
ed the  camp,  were  computed  to  be  no  less  than  as  many  more.  So  that 
the  whole  number  of  persons  of  all  sorts  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this 
expedition  were  at  least  five  millions.  This  is  Herodotus's  account  of 
them,'  and  Plutarch^  and  Isocrates'^  agree  with  him  herein.  But 
Diodorus  Siculus,*  Pliny,®  -SlUan,**^  and  others,  do  in  their  computations 
fall  much  short  of  this  number,  making  the  army  of  Xerxes,  with  which 
he  passed  the  Hellespont  against  Greece,  to  be  very  little  more  than 

>  Daniel  zi.  3.  *  Herodotiia,  lib.  7.  '  Thucjdidos,  lib.  i. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  7.  Biodonu  Sicului,  lib.  1 1.    Plutarchus  in  Themistocle  et  Ariitide. 
Justin,  lib.  2,  c.  10. 

*  HerodotuB,  lib.  7.  *  In  Thomistocle.  *  In  Panathenaico. 

*  Lib.  IX.  •  Lib.  33,  c.  10.  "  Var.  Uistor.  lib.  13,  0.  3. 
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that  with  which  Dariiui's  father  passed  the  Bosphoros  to  make  war 
upon  the  Scythians.  It  is  probaDie  they  might  have  mistaken  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  verses  enmiven  on  the  monument  of  those  Grecians 
I  who  were  shun  at  ThermopjiiB  best  agree  with  the  account  of  Herodo- 
tus; for  in  them  it  is  said,^  that  they  there  fought  against  two  millions 
of  men.  And  he  being  the  andentest  author  that  hath  written  of 
this  war,  and  having  lived  in  the  age  in  which  it  happened,  and  treated 
of  it  more  particmarly  and  with  a  greater  appearance  of  exactness 
than  any  other,  his  computation  seemeth  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
truest ;  and  that  especially  since  we  find  it  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  this  was  the  greatest 
army  that  was  ever  brought  into  the  field. 

Statement  ofJasephtu  thai  a  corps  of  Jewi  served  in  the  Persian  army, 
— Josephus  tells  us,^  that  a  band  of  Jews  was  also  in  this  army,  and 
brings  for  proof  of  it  a  passage  out  of  the  poet  Chosrilus,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  army  of  Xerxes,  as  they  passed  on  by  their  several  nationa 
in  their  march,  hath  these  verses : — 

Then  next  did  march,  in  habit  and  in  mien, 

A  people  wonderful  for  to  be  leen ; 

Their  language  if  in  dialect  the  same, 

Which  men  do  apeak  of  the  Phcenician  name. 

Thej  dwell  in  the  high  Solrmsan  land, 

On  hillB,  near  which  there  uoth  a  great  lake  itand. 

Jerusalem  having  also  had  the  name  of  Solyma,'  and  all  the  country 
thereabout  being  mountainous,  and  Iving  near  the  |preat  lake  Asphalt- 
ites,  commonly  called  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  this  description  seems  plainly 
to  suit  the  Jews,  especially  since  it  is  also  mentioned  that  they  spake 
the  Phosnician  language,  the  Syriac  being  then  the  vulgar  language  of 
the  Jews.  But  Scaliger,^  Cunsus,^  and  Bochartus,^  understand  it  of 
the  Solymi  in  Pisidia.  However,  Salmasius  maintains  the  contrary 
opinion,^  and  justifies  Josephus  in  it ;  and  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that,  when  Xerxes  called  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
Persian  empire  to  follow  him  to  this  war,  the  Jews  alone  should  be 
excused  from  it.  And  therefore,  whether  these  whom  Choerilus  speaks 
of  were  Jews  or  not,  it  must  be  taken  for  certain,  that  they  also  did 
bear  a  part  in  this  expedition.* 

Heroic  resistance  of  the  Greeks  at  Thermopyke. — After  Xerxes  had 
taken  this  account  of  his  fleet  and  army  at  Doriscus,^  he  marched  from 
thence  with  his  army  through  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessalv,  towards 
Attica,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  attend  him  on  the  coast  all  the  way, 
making  the  same  stations  by  sea  that  he  did  by  land.    All  yielded  to 

*  Herodot.  lib.  7.  Diod.  Siculns,  lib.  11,  p.  36.  This  inacription,  according  to  the 
reading  aa  in  Herodotoa,  laith  they  were  three  milliona,  bnt  aa  in  Diodorua  only  two 
mUUona. 

'  Contra  Apionom,  lib.  i.  *  By  abbreviation  for  Hieroaolyma. 

*  In  notis  ad  Fragmenta.  *  De  Republica  Hebmorum,  lib.  2,  c.  iS. 

*  Oeographia  Sacra,  part  3,  lib.  1,  c.  18.  ^  In  Oiailegio  Lingnn  HeUeniatiea. 

*  [Herodotus  tella  ns  that  tiie  Phoeniciana  and  Sjrriana  of  Pueatine  served  in  the  navy 
of  Xerxes,  wearing  the  Greek  helmet  (which  ori^nally  came  firom  Egypt),  together 
with  breastplatea  of  wadded  linen,  shields  without  nms,  and  jarelina.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  these  Syrians  of  Palestine  were  Jews.  But  I  cannot  trace  any  similaritjr  between 
the  description  of  Chcerilus  and  that  of  Herodotus,  and  yet  Niobuhr  will  have  it  (baaing 
his  theory  upon  this  paasage  of  Choerilus)  that  Herodotus  borrowed  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  from  the  poem  of  Chasrilus. — £d.1 

'  Herodot  lib.  7.   Diodoros  Sicultts,  lib.  11.   Plutaicnua  in  Themiitocle. 
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him  in  his  inarch  without  any  opposition,  till  he  came  to  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylm,  where  Leonidas,  hiug  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  with  three 
hundred  Spartans,  and  as  many  other  Greeks  as  made  up  a  hody  of 
four  thousand  men,  defended  the  pass  against  him.  For  two  days  he 
made  it  good  against  all  the  numerous  army  of  the  Persians,  repulsing 
them  in  every  assault  with  a  great  slaughter  of  their  men.  But  on  the 
third  day,  heing  ready  to  he  surrounded  hy  the  Persians,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  certain  G-reek,  who  led  them  hy  a  secret  way  over  the 
mountains,  to  fall  on  them  in  the  rear,  all  retired  saving  Leonidas  and 
his  three  himdred  Spartans,  and  some  few  others  that  would  not  desert 
them,  who  resolutely  abiding  by  the  post  they  had  undertaken  to  de» 
fend,  were  at  length  all  slain  upon  the  spot.  But  the  Persians  -said 
very  dear  for  this  victory,  having  lost  in  the  gaining  of  it  twenty  thou- 
sand of  their  men,  and  among  them  two  of  the  broSiers  of  Xerxes. 

XerxeM  enters  Attica :  Atheniane  take  refuse  on  hoard  their  fieet, — 
After  this  Xerxes^  entered  through  Bcsotia  into  Attica,  the  country  of 
the  Athenians,  having  spent  in  his  march  hither,  since  his  passing  the 
Hellespont,  four  months.  The  Athenians,  not  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  so  great  a  force,  deserted  their  city,  putting  all  their 
men  aboard  their  fleet,  and  securing  their  wives  and  children  in  Sala- 
mis,  ^gina,  and  TroBzene,  neighbouring  cities,  which,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  sea,  were  out  of  the  reach  of  his  army ;  so  that,  on  his 
coming  thither,  he  became  master  of  the  place  without  any  opposition. 

Previous  successes  of  the  Oreek  allied  fleet  at  Artemisium. — ^In  the 
interim,  the  Persian  and  Grecian'  fleets  lying  near  each  other,  the  former 
at  AphetaB,  and  the  other  at  Artemisium,  above  Euboea,  had  several  en- 
counters with  each  other,  in  every  one  of  which  the  Grecians  had  the 
advantage ;  and  though  it  was  not  great,  yet  it  served  them  to  show  that 
the  enemy,  notwithstanding  their  great  number,  were  not  invincible  ; 
which  gave  them  the  heart  afterwards,  with  the  greater  courage  and 
resolution,  to  fight  against  them.  However,  their  ships  being  much 
shattered  by  tliese  several  encounters,  they  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
to  some  safer  place  to  refit ;  and  for  this  purpose  came  into  the  Straits 
of  Salamis,  woere  they  not  only  refitted,  out  were  also  reinforced  and 
augmented  by  a  great  many  other  ships,  which  from  several  parts  of 
Greece  came  thither  to  them,  and  there  joined  them  against  the  com* 
mon  enemv,  till  at  length  they  there  made  up  a  fleet  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  sail. 

Decisive  victory  gained  huthe  Greeks  at  Salamis. — ^It  was  while  the 
Greek  fleet  lay  tnere  that  Aerxes  entered  Athens ;  and  thereon  the 
Persian  fleet  came  thither  also,  and  anchored  at  Phalerus,  a  port  on  that 
shore.  The  Straits  of  Salamis,  where  the  Greek  fleet  lay,  was  the  most 
advantageous  place  for  them  to  fight  the  numerous  fleet  of  the  enemy 
in  that  they  could  choose ;  for  the  Persians,  by  reason  of  the  narrow* 
ness  of  that  sea,  not  being  able  to  extend  their  front  in  it  beyond  that 
of  the  Greeks,  could  there  have  no  advantage  from  their  numDers ;  but 
although  their  fleet  was  four  times  as  great,  must  in  that  place  fight 
upon  equal  terms ;  which  Themistocles,  the  general  of  the  Athenians, 
having  wisely  observed,  did  by  his  prudence  and  dexterity  bring  it  to 
pass,  that  there  it  came  to  a  battle  between  them ;  wherein  the  Grecians, 

1  Herodot.  lib.  8.    Diodoroa  Siculua,  lib.  11.    Platarchus  in  Aristide  et  Themiitode. 
'  Herodot  Ub.  8.    Plutarehas  in  Themistocle.    Diodoroa  Siculua,  lib.  11. 
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by  the  advantage  of  the  place,  gained  the  victory,  and  gave  the  enennr 
such  an  overthrow,  aa  wholly  dashed  all  the  aims  and  designs  of  this 
prodigious  expedition,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest,  both  for  ex- 

Sense  and  number  of  men,  that  was  ever  undertaken.  For  they,  having 
estroyed  two  hundred  of  their  ships,  besides  those  which  they  took, 
the  rest  got  away  to  the  Asian  coast,  and  having  set  in  at  Cyma,  a 
city  in  i&olia,  they  there  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  never  came  again 
into  Greece. 

Flight  of  Xerxes :  Mardoniua  left  in  Theuahf  with  300,000  men, — 
Xerxes  being  frightened  with  an  apprehension  lest  the  conquerors 
should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  obstruct  his  return,  fled  like- 
wise to  Cyma  with  all  the  haste  and  precipitation  he  could ;  and  having 
left  ]N^iraoniu8  with  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  Greece,  marched  back  with  the  rest  to  Sardis,  and  there  took  up  his 
quarters  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  his  coming  to 
tne  Hellespont,  finding  the  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  left  there 
broken  by  storms,  he  who  had  passed  over  that  sea  but  a  few  months 
before  with  such  pomp  and  pride,  was  forced  to  repass  it  in  a  poor 
fisher-boat. 

Utter  defectt  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — About  the  same  time,' 
his  confederates,  the  Carthaginians,  met  with  as  great,  or  rather  a  much 
greater,  defeat  in  SicUy :  for  Hamilcar,  their  general,  having  drawn 
together  his  numerous  army,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
shipped  them  on  board  the  vast  fleet  which  he  had  prepared  for  their 
transportation,  sailed  with  them  for  Sicily,  and  having  there  landed 
them  at  Panormus,  a  port  in  that  island,  laid  siege  to  Himera,  a  mari- 
time city  in  the  neignbourhood.  While  he  lay  there,  for  his  better 
security,  he  caused  two  large  camps  to  be  fortified ;  in  the  one  of  which 
he  lodged  his  land  army,  and  into  the  other  he  drew  up  his  ships, 
placing  there  all  his  marines  for  their  defence.  At  that  time  Gelo  was 
king  of  Sicily,  a  prince  of  p;reat  wisdom,  conduct,  and  valour.  As  soon 
as  he  had  an  account  of  this  invasion,  he  drew  together  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  marched  immediately 
against  the  enemy  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  On  his  arrival  at 
Himera,  he  intercepted  a  courier,  carrying  letters  from  the  Salinuntines, 
confederates  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  Hamilcar,  whereby  he  under- 
stood, that  the  next  morning  Hamilcar  was  to  celebrate  a  great 
sacrifice  to  Neptune  at  the  camp  of  the  marines,  and  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed the  Saununtine  horse  then  to  come  thither  to  him.  Gelo,  taking 
the  advantage  of  this  intelligence,  the  next  morning^,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, sent  thither  a  party  of  horse  of  his  own,  who  being  received 
into  the  camp  for  the  Salinuntines,  first  slew  Hamilcar,  and  then  set 
the  fleet  on  nre.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Gelo,  having  notice  of  it 
by  a  signal  given  him  from  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  he  had 
placed  watchmen  for  this  purpose,  drew  out  nis  army  before  the  other 
camp  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  battle.  But  the  flame  ascending 
from  the  camp  of  the  marines,  soon  telling  the  Carthaginians  the  fftte 
of  their  fleet,  and  a  messenger  at  the  same  time  bringing  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  their  general,  this  so  disheartened  and  confounded 
them,  that  having  no  longer  any  courage  to  stand  their  ground,  they 
were  soon  put  to  the  rou^  and  Gelo  slew  of  them  a  hundred  and  fifty 

^  Herodotn*,  lib.  7.    Diodonas  Sievlut,  lib.  11. 
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thousand  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  all  the  rest  prisoneni,  which 
were  as  many  more,  and  sold  them  all  for  slaves  ;  so  that  all  Sicilj  was 
filled  with  them.  This  defeat  was  so  entire,  that  of  all  this  prodigious 
fleet  and  army,  the  greatest  that  was  ever  set  forth  in  those  western 
parts  for  anj  expedition,  it  is  remarked,  none  returned,  save  only  a 
few  who  escaped  m  a  cock-boat  to  bring  this  dismal  news  to  Cartha^. 
Herodotus  tells  us,^  that  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with 
that  of  Salarois;  but  Diodorus  Siculus  says,'  it  was  at  the  same 
time  when  Leonidas  was  shun  at  Thermopylie ;  which  seems  to  be  the 
truer  account  of  the  two  :  for  after  this  success  of  Gelo,'  the  G-recians 
sent  to  him  for  his  assistance  against  Xerxes,  which  they  would  not 
have  done  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  For  from  thenceforth  they 
thought  themselves  alone  more  than  sufficient  for  the  enemy,  without 
needing  any  other  force  than  that  of  their  own  to  finish  the  war. 

Mardanius  vainly  tries  to  detach  Athens  from  the  Qreek  confederacy, 
479. — On  Xerxes's  departure  out  of  Greece,^  Mardonius  wintered  his 
army  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  early  the  next  spring  marched 
with  it  into  Boeotia.  From  hence  he  sent  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia^ 
to  Athens,  with  proposals  of  accommodation  from  the  king.  Thereby 
he  onered  them  to  rebuild,  at  the  king*s  charges,  whatsoever  had  been 
burned  or  demolished  in  Attica  the  former  year,  to  permit  them  to  live 
according  to  their  own  laws,  to  reinstate  them  in  all  their  former  pos- 
sessions, and  to  add  to  them  whatsoever  other  lands  they  should  desire. 
But  the  Athenians,  not  being  to  be  induced  to  desert  the  interest  of 
Greece  for  any  advantage  whatsoever,  would  hearken  to  none  of  these 
offers :  whereon  Mardonius,^  being  enraged  by  the  refusal,  marched 
with  all  his  army  into  Attica,  destroying  everything  wherever  he  came, 
and  entering  Athens,  burned  and  demolished  whatsoever  he  there 
found  standing  after  the  former  year's  devastation :  for  the  Athenians, 
not  being  strong  enough  to  resist  such  a  torrent,  had  the  second  time 
withdrawn  to  Salamis,  ^gina,  and  Troezene,  and  lefl  the  city  empty. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  under  Mardonius  at  Platcea, — In  the 
interim,  the  joint  forces  of  all  Greece  being  drawn  together  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  Mardonius  thought  fit  to  march  back  again  into 
Boeotia:  for  that  being  an  open  and  level  country,  was  much  fitter  for 
him  to  fight  in  than  Attica,  which  being  rough,  craggy,  and  full  of  hills 
and  defiles,  could  scarce  anywhere  afford  him  room  enough  for  to  draw 
up  his  numerous  army  in,  or  a  ground  proper  for  his  cavalry  to  do  any 
service  in.  On  his  return  he  encamped  on  the  river  ^sopus :  thither 
the  Greeks  marched  after  him,  under  the  command  of  Fausanius,  king 
of  Lacediemon,  and  Aristides,  general  of  the  Athenians.  They  con* 
sisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  Persians  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  saith  Herodotus ;  ^  of  five  hundred 
thousand,  saith  Diodorus  Siculus :  ^  and  with  these  forces,  near  the 
city  of  Platiea,  it  came  to  a  decisive  battle  between  them,  in  which 
Mardonius  was  slain,  and  all  the  Persian  army  cut  in  pieces.  Only 
Artabazus,  who  was  aware  of  the  event,  from  the  ill  conduct  which  he 
had  observed  in  MardoniuSi  made  an  early  escape  with  forty  thousand 

»  Lib.  7.  ■  Lib.  II.  »  Lib.  7. 

«  Herodot.  lib.  8.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  11.  Plutarcboi  in  Aristide  et  Themiitoclo. 
Justin,  lib.  2,  c  14. 
»  Herodot.  Ub.  9.                            •  Ibid.  «  Lib.  11. 
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men  which  he  commanded,  and  by  his  speed  out-marching  the  fame  of 
the  defeat,  got  safe  to  Byzantium,  and  there  passed  over  into  Asia. 
Besides  these,  not  four  thousand  of  all  the  rest  escaped  the  carnage  of 
that  day,  but  were  all  slain  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Greeks ;  and  this  quite 
delivered  them  from  all  further  invasions  of  that  people ;  for  from  that 
time  a  Persian  army  was  never  more  seen  on  this  side  the  Hellespont. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale. — On  the  same  day  that  the 
Greelis  fought  this  battle  at  Platesa,^  their  naval  forces  got  as  memor* 
able  a  victory  over  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  Asia :  for  at 
the  same  time  that  their  land  forces  rendezvoused  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  their  fleets  having  met  together  at  ^gina  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leotvchides,  the  other  king  of  the  Lacediemonians,  and  Xan- 
tippus  the  Athenian,  there  came  thither  to  them  ambassadors  from  the 
lonians  to  invite  them  into  Asia,  to  deliver  the  G-reek  cities  there 
from  the  slavery  of  the  Barbarians :  whereon  they  sailed  for  Delos 
in  their  way  thither ;  and  while  they  lay  there,  other  ambassadors 
came  to  them  from  Samos,  who  having  acquainted  them  that  the  Per« 
sian  fleet  which  wintered  at  Cyma,  having  sailed  thence,  were  then  at 
Samos,  and  might  there  be  easily  vanquished  and  destroyed  by  them, 
earnestly  solicited  them  to  come  thither  and  fall  upon  them ;  whereon 
they  accordingly  set  sail  forthwith  for  Samos.  But  the  Persians,  hear- 
ing of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  where  their  land  army  lay,  consistmg  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  which  were  the  remainder  of  those  which  Xerxes  had  brought 
back  out  of  Greece  the  former  year,  and  there  drew  up  their  ships 
upon  the  land,  and  fortified  them  with  a  strong  rampart  drawn  round 
them.  But  the  Greeks,  following  them  thither,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  lonians,  who  revolted  to  them,  vanquished  their  army  at  land,  took 
their  rampajrt,  and  burned  all  their  ships.  And  here  ended  all  the  great 
designs  of  Xerxes  in  a  most  miserable  disappointment,  there  being  after 
these  two  battles  scarce  any  of  all  that  prodigious  army,  with  which 
the  year  before  he  marched  so  proudly  over  the  Hellespont,  now  left, 
whom  either  the  famine,  the  pestilence,  or  the  sword  nad  not  abso* 
lutely  destroyed,  excepting  those  whom  Artabazus  brought  back  out 
of  Greece ;  and  of  these  a  great  number  died  on  their  return  into  Asia, 
by  their  over-glutting  themselves  with  the  plenty  of  that  country, 
after  the  hardsnips  they  had  suffered  on  the  other  side  of  the  Helles- 
pont. A  greater  fleet  and  army  was  scarce  ever  set  forth  in  the  west 
for  any  expedition,  than  that  of  Hamilcar*s  against  Sicily,  or  ever  was 
there  a  greater  army  brought  together  anywhere,  than  that  wherewith 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece ;  yet  all  these  numerous  forces  were  baffled, 
defeated,  and  destroyed  by  those  who,  in  number  or  power,  reckoning 
all  the  armies  on  both  siaes  against  each  other,  could  scarce  bear  the 
name  of  an  handful  of  men  in  comparison  of  them :  and  hereby  a 
signal  instance  was  given,  that  whatsoever  the  pride  of  man  may  de* 
sign,  or  the  power  of  man  think  to  effect,  it  is  still  the  providence  of 
G^d  that  governs  the  world,  and  tumeth  all  the  affairs  thereof  which 
way  soever  he  pleaseth. 

Explanation  of  the  two  hattlet  heitut  fought  on  the  same  day,  and  yet 
known  to  the  Greeks  at  both  places. — The  battle  of  Platasa  was  fought 
in  the  morning,  and  that  of  Mycale  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ; 

'  Herodot.  lib.  9.    Diodor.  Sic  lib.  11. 
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and  yet  it  is  commonlj'  said  hj  the  Greek  writers,'  tbat  they  bad  an 
account  of  the  yictory  of  Flatna  at  Mycale  before  they  begun  the 
battle  there,  though  the  whole  ^j^ean  Sea,  which  was  sereral  days'  sailing, 
lay  between.  But  Diodorus  Siculus  clears  this  matter :  for  he  tells 
us,'  that  Leotychides,  finding  the  forces  that  followed  him  to  be  in 
great  pain  for  the  G-reeks  at  Plataea,  lest  they  should  be  overpowered 
and  vanquished  by  the  numerous  army  of  Mardonius,  the  better  to 
encourage  and  enheartenhis  men  for  the  battle,  just  before  be  made  the 
first  onset,  caused  it  to  be  given  out  through  all  the  army,  that  the 
Persians  were  defeated,  though  he  then  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
But  what  he  then  fei^ed  happened  to  be  true,  and  also  done  the  same 
day ;  this  gave  occasion  for  what  is  said  of  that  quick  intelligence, 
which  was  utterly  impossible  to  have  come  in  so  short  a  time  mm  so 
far  distant  a  place  by  any  human  means ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  a  miracle  in  this  case.  And  that  which  is  said  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Paulus  ^milius  •  over  the  Macedonians,  being  known  at  Borne 
on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  got,  at  a  greater  distance  than  Pla- 
tea  was  from  Mycale,  no  doubt  was  ^om  the  same  cause.  That  hap- 
pened to  be  true,  which  was  only  feigned  when  first  reported ;  and 
afterwards,  when  it  was  found  to  be  true,  and  done  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  Bomans  first  had  the  report,  it  was  made  a  miracle  of, 
as  if  there  had  been  some  supernatural  power  that  brought  the  intelli- 
gence. 

Destruction  of  the  Cheek  templee  hy  Xerxee^  out  of  zeal  for  the  Ma- 
pan  religion, — Xerxes,  on  his  having  received  these  two  great  defeats 
at  Platsa  and  Mycide,^  lefb  Sardis  ^most  with  the  same  precipitation 
as  he  did  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  making  all  the  haste  he 
could  towards  Persia,  that  thereby  he  might  get  as  far  as  he  could  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  conquering  enemies.  However  he  omitted  not,  be- 
fore he  left  those  parts,  to  give  order  for  the  burning  and  demolishing 
of  all  the  temples  in  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia ;  ^  which  was  accordingly 
executed  upon  all  of  them,  excepting  onl^  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
which  alone  escaped  this  general  devastation.  And  this  he  did,  not  out 
of  any  particular  displeasure  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  for  he  did  the  same 
wherever  else  he  came,  destroying  all  idolatrous  temples  that  came  in 
his  way,  throughout  this  whole  expedition.  The  true  cause  of  this  was 
his  zeal  for  the  Magian  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  thoroughly  in- 
structed, and  made  a  zealous  proseljte  to  it,  by  Zoroastres :  for  that  sect 
expressing  a  great  detestation  agamst  worshipping  of  God  by  images,* 
were  for  desiroying  all  idolatrous  temples  wherever  they  came.  And 
to  keep  Xerxes  firm  to  their  party,  not  only  several  of  the  chief  doctors 
of  the  Magians,  but  also  Ostanes  himself,'  who  was  then  the  archima- 
gus,^  or  great  patriarch  of  the  whole  sect,  accompanied  him  as  his  chap- 
hins  through  this  whole  expedition ;  and  by  their  instigation,  Tully 
tells  118,^  it  was  that  all  these  temples  were  destroyed.    This  Ostanes 

*  Diodonifl  Siculus,  lib.  11.    Hcrodotun,  lib.  9.    Justin,  lib.  a,  c.  14. 

'  Lib.  II.  *  PlutarehuB  in  Paulo  .ZBmilio.    IdTius,  lib.  41. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  9.    Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  11. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  14,  p.  634.    Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  2.    Hieronyxnus  in  Esais,  c.  37. 
JGachTlus  in  Persis.     Herodotus,  lib.  8. 

*  Clemens  Alexand.  in  Protreptico.    Laertius  in  ProoBmio.    Pooockii  Specimen  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  ia8.  149. 

^  Plin^,  lib.  30,  c.  I,  2.  *  Laertius  in  Prooemio.    Suidas  in  voce  Mayo** 

*  De  Legibus,  lib.  2. 
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is  said  to  hove  been  grand&ther  to  ZoroaetreB  ;^  but  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  was  his  grandson,  and  that  it  was  by  mistake  that  it  hath  been 
said  otherwise ;  for  Zoroastres,  it  is  certain,  was  a  very  old  man  at  his 
death.^  The  name  of  Ostanes  was  very  famous  among  the  Greeks ;  for 
from  him,'  they  say,  they  first  had  the  MagianphUosophy ;  he  having 
communicated  it  unto  them  while  he  followed  2!erxes  in  this  war ;  and 
therefore  from  him  they  sometimes  call  the  whole  sect  Ostaneans,^  in- 
stead of  Magians,  as  if  he  had  been  the  chief  founder  of  it.  One  of  the 
temples  which  by  Xerzes's  order  were  thus  destroyed  was  that  of 
Apollo  DidumsH&n*  near  Miletus,  from  whence  he  took  an  immense 
treasure.  This  was  discovered  to  the  Persians  by  the  Branchidad,  a 
fiB.mily  of  the  Milesians,  that  had  the  keeping  of  the  temple ;  who  there- 
on finding  themselyes,  by  reason  of  this  treachery  and  sacrilege,  to  be 
become  very  odious  to  their  countrymen,  durst  not,  on  Xerxes  going 
away,  stay  behind,  for  fear  of  their  wrath,  but  followed  after  him  into 
Persia,  and  were  there  planted  by  him  in  a  small  territory,  which  he 
gave  them  on  the  river  Oxus,  in  the  province  of  Bactria,  where  Alex- 
ander, on  his  making  himself  master  of  that  country,  finding  their  pos- 
terity still  remaining,^  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  thereby 
cruelly  and  unreasonably  revenging  on  the  mnocent  descendants  the 
crime  committed  by  their  ancestors  many  ages  before. 

Deitruction  of  the  temples  at  Babylon. — ^Xerxes,  on  his  return  to- 
wards Susa,  passing  through  Babylon,^  made  there  the  same  devasta- 
tion of  their  temples  as  he  had  in  Greece  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and, 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  on  the  same  principle,  that  is,  his  zeal  for  the 
Magian  religion,  and  his  aversion  to  that  of  the  Sabians,  who  worship- 
ped God  by  images,^  of  which  the  Magians  had  the  utmost  detestation : 
for  the  Babylonians  were  all  Sabians,  and  indeed  were  the  first  foimders 
of  the  sect ;  for  they  first  brought  in  the  worship  of  the  planets,  and 
afterwards  that  of  images,  and  from  thence  propagated  it  to  all  the 
other  nations  where  it  obtained,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  And 
for  this  reason  the  Magians,  having  them  in  abhorrence  above  all  other 
Sabians,  prevailed  with  Xerxes,  out  of  an  especial  hatred  to  them,  to 
take  Babylon  in  his  way  to  Susa,  of  purpose  to  destroy  all  the  temples 
they  had  there ;  although  perchance  to  recruit  himself  with  the  spoils 
of  these  temples,  after  the  vast  expenses  which  he  had  been  at  in  his 
Grecian  war,  might  be  the  most  forcible  motive  that  wrought  him  into 
this  resolution ;  for  the  wealth  of  their  temples  was  vast  and  excessive, 
as  having  been  the  collection  of  a  great  number  of  ages.  I  have  al- 
ready computed  how  many  millions  of  our  money  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  only  amounted  to,  according  to  the  account  ^ven  us 
of  them  by  Diodorus  Siculus ;  and  if  those  which  he  found  in  the  other 
idol-temples  in  that  city  were  as  great,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  they 
must  more  than  repay  him  all  that  he  spent  in  the  Grecian  war.  And 
without  some  such  recruit,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  how  he  could 
have  supported  himself  at  home,  after  so  great  a  miscarriage  and  loss. 
And  yet  we  find,  that  after  his  return  he  was  supported  through  aL 

'  Religio  Tetemm  Penarum,  c.  24.  *  Ibid. 

'  Pliay,  lib.  30,  c.  i,  2.  *  Suidas  in  *Orravai.  *  Strabo,  lib.  14. 

*  Straoo,  lib.  xi,  p.  518.    Q.  Curtitu,  lib.  7,  0.  5. 

"*  Arrianus  Expeditionia  Aiexandri,  lib.  7.    Strabo,  lib.  16.    Herodotos,  lib.  x.    Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  lib.  2.  *  Poeockii  Specimen  Historiae  Arabicse,  p.  148, 149. 
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bis  empire  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  witbont  suffering  any  great 
damage  either  in  bis  authority  or  power  therein,  after  this  so  great 
and  so  extraordinary  a  disaster ;  whereas  it  usually  happens,  that  princes 
are  ruined  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  by  such  misfortunes. 

Fulfilment  of  the  prqphecieM  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. — By  the  pil- 
laginc;  and  destroying  of  all  these  heathen  temples  at  Babylon,  was  fully 
completed  what  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied  hereof 
many  years  before :  "  Alt  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  hath  he  broken 
unto  the  ground."  ^  ''  I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon.  I  will  bring  forth 
out  of  his  mouth  that  whicn  he  hath  swallowed."'  "  And  I  will  do 
judgment  upon  all  the  graven  images  of  Babylon."'  "  Bel  is  confound- 
ed, Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces,  her  idols  are  confounded,  her  images 
are  broken  in  pieces."^  For  when  Xerxes  destroyed  all  these  temples 
in  Babylon,  he  took  from  them  all  their  treasures,  which  they  had  been 
for  many  ages  a  swallowing ;  and  pulling  down  all  the  images  that 
were  in  them,  broke  them  all  to  pieces,  and  converted  the  jgold  and 
silver,  of  which  they  were  made,  to  all  those  common  uses  for  which 
he  had  occasion  of  them. 

Ionian  citiee  in  Asia  join  the  confederacy  of  European  Oreece. — 
After  the  battle  of  Mycale,^  the  Grecian  fleet  ssuled  to  the  Hellespont, 
to  seize  the  bridges  wbich  Xerxes  had  laid  over  those  straits,  supposing 
that  they  had  been  still  whole.  But  on  their  coming  thither,  fmding 
that  they  had  been  broken  by  storms,  Leotychides,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  sailed  home;  but  Xantippus,  with  the  Athenians  and 
allies  of  Ionia,  still  staying  there,  made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus 
and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  they  took  much  spoil  and  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  and  then,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  re* 
turned  to  their  respective  cities.  Xantippus,  finmng  all  the  materials 
of  Xerxes's  bridge  at  Cardia,  where  the  Persians  had  caused  them  to 
be  brought  before  his  arrival  in  those  parts,  he  carried  them  with  him 
to  Athens,  and  there  laid  them  up  to  be  a  memorial  of  that  total  over- 
throw which  they  save  their  enemy  in  this  war,  by  the  many  victories 
which  they  had  obtained  over  them.  From  this  time  all  the  Ionian 
cities  in  Asia  revolted  from  the  Persians,  and  entering  into  confederacy 
with  the  Grecians,  by  their  help  maintained  their  liberty  for  the  most 
part  ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  that  empire. 

Proceedings  of  the  Oreek  allied  fleet  under  Fausaniaa  and  Aristides, 
477. — The  Greeks,  bavins;  resettled  their  affairs  at  home,  after  the  great 
ruffle  that  was  made  in  them  by  the  late  invasion  of  the  Persians,^  re- 
solved further  to  prosecute  the  war  a'jainst  them,  for  the  driving  of 
them  out  of  all  the  cities  abroad  that  were  of  the  Grecian  original. 
For  which  purpose  they  equipped  a  strong  fleet,  of  which  Pausanias, 
king  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  Aristides  the  Athenian,  having  the 
command,  they  sailed  with  it  to  Cyprus  ;  and  there  having  freed  a  great 
many  Grecian  cities  from  their  Persian  garrisons,  restored  them  again 
to  their  own  liberty. 

Xsrxet^s  amour  with  Artaynta :  her  mother  barbarously  manyled  by 
Hamestris. — About  this  time  Xerxes,  at  Susa,^  was  acting  a  very  cruel 
and  barbarous  tragedy  in  the  house  of  Masisteshis  brother,  which  had 

»  laa.  xxi  0.  •  Jer.  li.  44.  •  Jcr,  li.  47,51.  *  Jer.  1.  a. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  9.  *  Diodorui  SieuluB,  lib.  xi.    Fltttarchiu  ia  Ariftide. 

«  Uerodot.  Ub.  9. 
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its  rise  from  an  mcestuouB  love  first  beffun  at  Sardis ;  for  Xerxes,  after 
his  return  thither  from  his  flight  out  of  Greece,  fell  in  love  with  Ma- 
sistes's  wife,  who  was  then  in  that  city ;  but  she  being  a  verj  virtuous 
woman,  and  very  loving  and  faithful  to  her  husband,  could  on  no 
solicitations  be  prevailed  with  to  defile  his  bed.  But  Xerxes,  thinking 
to  wia  her  at  last,  heaped  all  manner  of  favours  and  obligations  upon 
her,  to  engage  her  to  yield  to  him;  and  particularly  he  married  a 
daughter  which  she  had,  named  Artaynta,  to  Darius  his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  intended  for  his  successor  in  the  throne,  and  on  his  return  to 
Susa,  caused  the  marriage  to  be  consummated :  which  being  the  great- 
est fiivour  he  could  bestow  upon  the  mother,  he  expected  it  would 
engage  her  to  a  compliance  with  his  desires.  But  finding  the  lady*s 
virtue  to  be  still  impregnable  against  all  his  attempts,  he  at  length 
turned  the  amour  from  the  mother  to  the  daughter,  and  fell  in  love 
with  Artaynta;  where  he  soon  found  a  ready  compliance  to  all  he 
desired.  While  this  was  a  doing,  Hamestris,  Aerxes's  aueen,  having 
wrought  a  very  rich  and  curious  mantle,  presented  it  to  the  king,  who, 
being  very  much  pleased  with  it,  wore  it  when  he  made  his  next  visit 
to  his  mistress,  and  bade  her  ask  what  she  would  of  him  for  her  re- 
ward, promising  her  with  an  oath,  that  whatsoever  it  should  be,  he 
would  give  it  unto  her.  Hereon  she  asked  of  him  the  mantle  which 
he  then  had  on  him.  Xerxes,  beins  aware  of  the  mischief  which  might 
follow  from  his  giving  of  it  unto  her,  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert 
her  from  this  request,  offering  her  whatever  else  was  in  his  power  to 
redeem  it  from  her.  But  nothing  else  being  able  to  content  the  lady, 
and  his  promise  and  the  oath  being  urged  for  the  gnmt,  he  was  forced 
to  give  it  unto  her,  and  she,  out  of  the  vanity  and  pride  of  her  mind, 
as  soon  as  she  had  it,  put  it  on,  and,  as  by  way  of  trophy,  wore  it  pub- 
licly ;  whereby  Hamestris,  being  thoroughly  confirmea  in  what  she  was 
afore  only  jealous  of,  became  enraged  to  the  utmost  deme :  but  in- 
stead of  turning  her  wrath  against  the  daughter,  who  only  was  faulty 
in  this  matter,  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  mother,  as  if  all  this  in- 
trigue had  been  of  her  contrivance,  who  was  wholly  innocent  of  it. 
And  therefore,  waiting  the  great  festival  that  used  annually  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  king's  birth-day,  which  was  then  approaching,  where- 
on it  was  the  custom  for  the  king  to  grant  her  whatsoever  she  should 
then  desire,  she  asked  of  him  the  wife  of  Masistes  to  be  given  unto  her. 
The  kine,  perceiving  the  malice  of  the  woman,  and  what  she  intended, 
abhorred  it  to  the  utmost,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,  and  also 
for  what  he  knew  of  the  innocency  of  the  lady,  as  to  that  for  which 
Hamestris  was  exasperated  against  her ;  and  therefore  at  first  with- 
stood her  in  this  request  all  that  he  could.  But  her  importunity  not 
being  to  be  diverted!,  nor  what  was  said  for  the  custom  to  oe  gainsay ed, 
he  was  forced  to  yield  to  her.  Whereon  the  lady  being  seized  by  the 
king's  guards,  ana  delivered  to  her,  she  caused  her  breast,  her  tongue, 
nose,  ears,  and  lips  to  be  cut  off,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs,  before  her 
face,  and  then  sent  her  home  again  thus  mangled  to  her  husband's 
house.  In  the  interim,  Xerxes,  to  mollify  the  matter  as  much  as  he 
could,  sent  for  Masistes,  and  told  him,  that  it  was  his  desire  that  he 
must  part  with  his  wife,  and  that  instead  of  her  he  would  give  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  But  Masistes,  having  an  entire  affection 
for  his  wife,  could  not  be  induced  to  consent  hereto :  whereon  Xerxes 
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told  him,  in  an  angry  manner^  that  nince  he  refused  to  accept  of 
daughter,  when  offered  to  him,  he  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife 
neither;  and  bo  dismisBed  him  in  displeasure.  Whereon  Masistes, 
suspecting  some  mischief  was  done  him,  made  haste  home  to  see  how 
matters  there  stood ;  where  finding  his  wife  in  that  mangled  condition 
as  hath  heen  mentioned,  and  being  thereby  exasperated  to  the  utmost, 
as  the  case  deserred,  he  immediately  got  together  all  his  familr,  serr- 
ants,  and  dependimts,  and  made  all  the  haste  he  could  towards  Bao- 
tria,  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor ;  purposing,  as  soon  as  he 
should  arrive  thither,  to  raise  an  army,  and  make  war  upon  the  king, 
to  be  revenged  of  him  for  this  barbarous  usage.  But  Xerxes,  hearing 
of  his  sudden  retreat,  and  suspecting  from  thence  what  he  intended 
sent  a  party  of  horse  after  him,  who,  overtaking  him  on  the  road,  cut 
him  ofl^  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  T\ua 
Masistes  was  brother  of  Xerxes  by  Atossa,  the  same  mother,  as  well  as 
by  the  same  father,  and  was  a  person  of  great  worth  and  honour,  as 
well  as  of  great  fidelity  to  the  king ;  and  he  had  done  him  great  services 
in  his  Grecian  war,  having  been  one  of  his  chief  generals,  who  had  the 
leading  of  his  army  in  that  expedition ;  and  he  was  personally  engaged 
for  him  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  was  in  truth  the  ohief  honour  of 
his  house,  and  never  gave  him  any  just  cause  to  be  offended  with  him. 
However,  all  this  comd  not  protect  him  from  Xerxes's  cruelty ;  which 
sufficiently  shows,  that  where  there  is  a  vicious  prince,  with  an  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  government,  there  is  nothing  tnat  can  be  sufficient 
to  secure  any  man's  safety  under  him. 

Samestru  not  to  be  identified  with  Esther, — ^And  there  is  another 
£bk^  related  of  Hamestris  ^  equally  cruel  and  impious,  that  is,  that  she 
caused  fourteen  boys  of  the  best  families  in  Persia  to  be  buried  alive, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods.'  And,  in  the  relating  of  this,  as  well 
as  her  other  cruelties  above-mentioned,  I  have  been  the  more  particu- 
lar, because  several  having  been  of  opinion,'  by  reason  of  the  similitude 
that  is  between  the  names  of  Hamestris  and  Esther,  that  Xerxes  was 
the  Ahasuerus,  and  Hamestris  the  Esther,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it 
may  from  hence  appear  how  impossible  it  is,  that  a  woman  of  so  vile 
and  abominable  a  character,  as  Hamestris  was,  could  have  ever  been 
that  mieen  of  Persia,  who,  by  the  name  of  Esther,  is  so  renowned  in 
Holy  W  rit,  and  is  there  recorded  as  the  instrument  by  whom  Gkd 
was  pleased,  in  so  signal  a  manner,  to  deliver  his  people  from  that 
utter  destruction  which  was  designed  against  them.  iUler  the  death 
of  Masistes,  Xerxes  appointed  Ifystaspes,^  his  second  son,  to  be  go- 
vernor of  Bactria  in  his  stead ;  wnich  obliging  him  to  be  absent  from 
court,  gave  Artaxerxes  his  younger  brother  the  opportunity  of  mount- 
ing the  throne  before  him,  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,  as  will  oe  hereafter 
related. 

>  Herodot.  lib.  7. 

*  [Herodotus,  however,  does  not  say  "  infernal  gods/'  bnt "  the  god  who  is  said  to  be 
beneath  the  earth  "  (lib.  rii.  c.  1 14).  By  this  deil^  Ahriman  was  probably  intended,  the 
aMel  of  darkness,  the  author  and  director  of  all  eril.  But  no  trace  of  any  permission  to 
ofSet  human  beings  is  to  be  found  in  the  ZendaTCsta  ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  here  mentioned  was  in  accordance  with  those  horrible  magical  and  super- 
stitious practices  which,  though  severely  forbidden  by  the  reformer  of  the  Magian  faith, 
were  nevertheless  resorted  to  as  part  of  the  more  ancient  form  of  worship. ~£d.] 

'  Scaltger  and  his  followers.  *  Diodor.  Sic.  hb.  11. 
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Chreek  affairs :  treachery  and  death  qfPaueanias,  476. — The  Q^recian 
fleet  haying  effected  at  Cyprus  what  they  went  thither  for,  sailed  from 
thence  to  tne  Hellespont/  and  took  in  Byzantium  :  where  several  Fer- 
siana  of  eminent  note,  and  some  of  them  of  the  kindred  of  Xerxes, 
heing  taken  prisoners,  Fausaniaa  treacherously  released  them  all,  pre- 
tending they  nad  made  their  escape,  and  by  some  of  them  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Xerxes  to  betray  Greece  unto  him,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  give  him  one  of  ms  daughters  in  marriage ;  which  being 
readily  agreed  to  by  Xerxes,  Fausanias  thenceforth  took  upon  him  to 
live  after  another  rate  than  formerly,  affecting  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
of  the  Fersians,  and  carrying  himself  haughtily  and  tyrannically  to- 
wards the  allies :  whereon,  they  being  disgusted  with  his  conduct,  and 
not  being  able  any  longer  to  bear  it,  did  put  themselves  under  the 
Athenians,  who  thenceforth,  by  this  means,  obtained  the  chief  com- 
mand at  sea  in  all  the  Gbecian  affairs,  and  held  it  for  many  years  after. 
The  Lacedemonians,  having  received  an  account  of  these  miscarriages 
of  Fausanias,  deposed  him  from  his  command  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
recalling  him  home,  put  him  under  public  censure  for  them.  How- 
ever, the  next  year  [b.  o.  475]  he  went  again  to  the  Hellespont,'  though 
without  the  consent  of  the  state,  or  any  commission  from  them,  sailing 
thither  in  a  private  ship,  which  he  hired  on  pretence  of  fighting  against 
the  Fersians  as  a  volunteer  in  that  war,  but  in  reality  to  carry  on  his 
treasonable  designs  with  them,  Artabazus  being  appointed  governor  on 
the  Fropontis  of  purpose  to  be  there  at  hmd  to  treat  with  him.  But 
while  he  was  at  Byzantium,  his  behaviour  was  such  that  the  Athenians 
drove  him  thence ;  whereon  he  went  to  the  country  of  Troas,  and  there 
tarried  some  time,  the  better  to  carry  on  his  correspondence  with  Ar- 
tabazus, of  which  there  being  some  suspicions,  the  LacedsDmonians 
summoned  him  home  by  a  public  officer,  and  on  his  return  put  him  in 
prison ;  but  no  evidence  appearing  of  this  thing  in  his  trial,  he  was 
again  discharged.  But  some  time  after,  the  whole  of  it  being  brought 
to  light,  and  discovered  by  one  whom  he  had  made  use  of  to  carry  on 
the  correspondence,  they  put  him  to  death  for  it. 

Themietocles  charged  at  Athens  hy  the  Lacedamonians  aoith  being 
implicated  in  the  treason  of  Fausanias^  472. — Themistocles,^  by  his 
wisdom  and  great  application,  having  much  advanced  the  power  and 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  hereby  drew  on  him  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
Lacedemonians :  for  they  seeing  their  honour  eclipsed,  and  that  au- 
thority, whereby  they  had  hitherto  borne  the  chief  sway  among  the 
Greeks,  now  rivalled  and  diminished  by  the  growing  up  of  this  flourish- 
ing state,  could  not  with  patience  bear  it,  and  therefore,  to  gratify 
their  revenge,  resolved  on  the  ruin  of  him  that  had  been  the  author  of 
it.  In  order  whereto,  they  caused  him  first  to  be  accused  at  Athens 
of  being  a  confederate  with  Fausanias  in  his  treason  against  Greece ;  but 
nothing  being  proved  of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  there 
acquitted. 

^  Thncydidee,  lib.  i.    Diodor.  8ie.  lib.  11.    Plutarchus  in  Aristide. 

*  Tbucydidea,  lib.  x.  Plutarchus  in  Aristide  et  Tbemistocle.  Cornelius  Nepos  in 
Fausania. 

'  Htrodotns,  lib.  7,  fta  Thucydidea.  lib.  i.  Plutarchus  in  Themistode.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  IX. 
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Charged  a  second  time^  whiUi  residing  ai  Argos  under  sentence  of 
osiracismy  471. — But  the  next  year  after/ ThemiBtocles  being  banished 
Athens,  they  renewed  their  design  against  him.  He  was  not  banished 
for  any  crime,  but  by  ostracism,  which  was  a  way  among  them* 
whereby,  for  the  better  securing  of  their  liberty,  they  used  to  suppress 
those  that  were  grown  to  too  great  a  power  ana  authority  among  them, 
by  banishing  them  the  city  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Themistocles, 
being  thus  necessitated  for  a  time  to  leave  his  country,  settled  at  Argos ; 
of  which  the  Lacedasmonians  taking  the  advantage,  prosecuted  anew  their 
charge  against  him  before  the  general  council  of  all  G-reece,  then  met 
at  Sparta,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  to  answer  to  it, 
accusing  him  there  of  treason  against  the  whole  community  of  Greece. 

Themistocles  flies  to  Persia* — Themutodes,  seeing  how  bitterly  the 
Lacedemonians  were  set  against  him,  and  knowing  that  they  could 
cany  everything  as  they  pleased  in  that  assembly,  durst  not  trust  his 
cause  with  them,  but  fled  first  to  Corcyra,  and  from  thence  to  Admetus, 
king  of  the  Molossians,  by  whose  assistance  being  conveyed  to  the 
coasts  of  the  JSgean  Sea»  he  took  shipping  at  Fydna  in  Macedonia, 
and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Cyma,  a  city  of  ^olia  in  the  Lesser  Asia. 
But  Xerxes  having  put  a  price  of  two  hundred  talents  upon  his  head 
(which  amounted  to  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  our 
money),  several  were  there  upon  the  hunt  after  him  for  the  gain  of  so 
great  a  reward.  For  the  avoiding  of  this  danger,  he  was  forced  there  to 
He  hid  for  some  time,  till  at  length,  by  the  contrivance  and  assistance 
of  his  friend  and  host  Nicogenes,  the  richest  man  of  that  country,  he 
w  OS  conveyed  safe  to  Susa,  in  one  of  those  close  chariots  in  which  the 
Persians  used  to  carry  their  women ;  they  that  had  the  conducting  of 
him  giving  out  that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  the 
court  for  one  of  the  nobility ;  by  which  means  he  got  to  the  Persian 
court  without  any  danger ;  where  being  arrived,  he  addressed  himself 
to  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  to  whose  office  it  belonged  to 
bring  those  to  the  audience  of  the  king  that  had  any  business  with 
him :  by  him  he  was  introduced  into  Xerxes's  presence ;  and  being 
there  asked  who  he  was,  he  told  him  he  was  Themistocles  the  Athenian : 
that  though  he  had  done  him  great  hurt  in  his  wars,  yet  he  had  in 
many  things  much  served  him,  particularly  in  hindering  the  Greeks 
firom  pursuing  him  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  obstructing  his  re- 
treat over  the  Hellespont ;  that  for  these  his  services  to  him  being 
driven  out  of  his  country,  he  was  now  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  hoping 
that  he  would  have  more  regard  to  what  he  had  done  for  his  interest 
than  to  what,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  in  the  wars  acted 
against  it. 

JovfuUg  received  hy  Xerxes, — Xerxes  then  said  nothing  to  him ; 
though,  as  soon  as  he  was  withdrawn,  he  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy 
and  satisfaction,  that  so  considerable  a  person  was  come  over  to  him, 
wishing  that  Gt>d  would  always  put  it  into  the  minds  of  his  enemies 
thus  to  drive  their  best  men  from  them.  But  the  next  morning,  having 
assembled  the  chief  of  the  Persian  nobility  about  him,  and  ordered  him 
again  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  he  received  him  with  great  kind* 
ness ;  telling  him,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  owed  him  two  hundred 

^  Thuoydides,  lib.  i.    Flutarchiu  in  Themittode.    Diod.  Sic  lib.  11. 

*  PluUrohtts  in  Arotidei. 
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talents :  for  he  haying  set  that  price  upon  his  head,  it  was  due  to  him 
who  had  brought  him  his  head,  by  thus  rendering  himself  unto  him ; 
and  accordinglj  commanded  it  to  be  paid  him :  and  then  ordered  him 
to  say  what  he  had  concerning  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  impart  unto  him. 
But  Themistocles  being  then  no  otherwise  able  to  deliver  himself  than 
by  an  interpreter,  begged  leave  that  he  might  be  permitted  first  to  learn 
the  Persian  language,  hoping  that  then  he  might  be  in  a  capacity  to 
communicate  to  the  king  what  he  had  to  impart  to  him  in  a  much 
more  perfect  manner  than  he  could  then  promise  to  do  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  another ;  which  being  granted  to  him,  and  he  having  after 
a  year's  time  made  himself  thorough  master  of  that  tongue,  he  was 
again  called  in  to  the  king ;  to  whom  having  communicated  all  that  he 
thought  proper,  he  grew  very  much  into  hia  favour,  so  that  when  Man- 
dana  hia  sister,  who  had  lost  several  of  her  sons  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  had  prosecuted  an  accusation  against  Themistocles  for  their  death, 
and  was  very  importunate  and  clamorous  to  have  him  delivered  up  to 
her,  a  sacrince  to  her  revenge,  he  not  only  caused  him  to  be  acquitted 
by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  nobility  then  attending  the  court,  but  con- 
ferred man^  royal  bounties  upon  him ;  for  he  gave  him  a  wife  of  a 
noble  Persian  family,  with  a  house,  servants,  and  an  equipage  in  all 
things  suitable  hereto,  and  an  annual  revenue  sufficient  to  enable  him 
in  the  best  manner  to  support  the  same,  and  on  all  occasions  much 
caressed  him  as  long  as  he  continued  in  his  court.  And  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  particular  instance  of  his  favour  to  him,  that  by  his  especial 
command  he  was  admitted  to  hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the 
Magfians,'  and  was  instructed  by  them  in  all  the  secrets  of  their  philo- 
sophy.   But  at  length  it  being  thought  best  for  the  king's  interest, 
that  he  should  reside  in  some  of  the  maritime  towns  near  G-reece,  that 
he  might  be  there  ready  at  hand  for  such  services  as  the  king  might 
have  occasion  of  from  him  in  those  parts,  he  was  sent  to  live  at  Mag- 
nesia, on  the  river  Meander,  where  ne  had  not  only  aU  the  revenues 
of  that  city  (which  were  fifty  talents  a  year),  but  also  those  of  My  us 
and  Lampsacus  allowed  him  for  his  maintenance,  amounting  altogether 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  a  year,  which  was  little  less  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.    And  here  he  lived  all  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  and  several  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  his  son,  in 
a  very  plentiful  and  splendid  manner,  as  well  he  might,  on  so  large  a 
revenue,  till  at  length  ne  ended  his  days  in  that  city  in  the  manner  as 
shall  be  hereafter  related. 

PlutarcKM  account  compared  with  that  of  Thueydides, — But  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,^  Xerxes  was  dead,  and  Artaxerxes  had  newly  suc- 
ceeded in  the  throne,  when  Themistocles  fled  out  of  Greece  to  the 
Persian  court ;  and  therefore  he  tells  us  that  it  was  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  and  not  Xerxes,  by  whom  Themistocles  was  received  with 
BO  much  favour ;  and  Thucydides  being  an  historian  of  great  credit, 
and  having  wrote  this  not  many  years  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes,' 
the  lord  primate  Usher,  moved  by  so  cpreat  an  authority,  follows  him 
in  this  matter,  and  to  make  it  accord  with  the  other  transactions  of 
those  times,  takes  nine  years  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  and  adds  them  ^ 

^  Platarchus  in  Themiitocle.  •  Lib.  i. 

'  In  Annal.  ret.  Tettamenti  tub  anno  Julianie  Periodi,  42AI. 

*  i.  e.  to  the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  and  has  son  Xeizes,  whom  the  primate  makes  to 
reign  one  year  after  him. 
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to  the  two  following  reigns,  making  Xerxes  to  end  his  reign  nine  jears 
sooner,  and  Artaxerzes  to  begin  his  reign  nine  jean  sooner,  than  anj 
other  author  says.  Hereby  the  learned  primate  doth  exceedingly 
help  his  hypothesis  of  the  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel's 

?rophecy ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  induced  him  to  prefer  the  authority  of 
hucydides  before  all  others  in  this  particular.  For  if  we  put  the 
twentieth  ^ear  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (from  whence  he  reckons 
the  beginning  of  these  seventy  weeks)  nine  years  higher  than  others 
do,  the  middle  of  the  last  week  will  fall  exactly  in  with  the  time  when 
Christ  was  crucified.  And  therefore,  were  the  authority  of  Thucydides 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  this  matter,  the  primate's  computation 
would  appear  much  more  plausible  than  now  it  doth.  But  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,^  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  all 
others  that  write  of  these  times,  being  against  him  herein,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  Thucj^dides  was  out  in  thisparticular ;  for  although 
he  be  a  ver^  exact  historian  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  of  which  he  pro- 
fessedly writes,  yet  it  is  possible  be  might  be  mistaken  in  those  of 
Persia,  which  he  treats  of  only  by  the  by. 

JProceedingM  of  the  Cheek  fleet  under  Oimon. — ^In  the  interim,  the 
Athenians  having  set  out  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimon '  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  conquered  Eione  on  the  river  Strymon,  and  other 
parts  of  Thrace,  and  then  took  in  the  islands  of  Scyrus  and  Naxus, 
which  had  revolted  from  them ;  and  *  while  they  were  assaulting  the 
last  of  these,  Themistocles  passed  by  them  in  his  flight  into  Asia,  and 
difficultly  escaped  falling  into  their  bands. 

Deciiive  victory  over  the  Pereiane  at  ike  mouth  of  the  Ewrymedon,  hy 
land  and  eea,  470.— The  next  year  after,  Cimon  ^  sailing  firom  Athens 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  passed  over  to  the  coasts  of  Asia ; 
where  having  augmented  it  with  one  hundred  sail  more  from  the  allies, 
he  took  in  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Caria  and  Lvda,  driving  the  Per^ 
sians  out  of  all  the  cities  they  were  possessed  of  in  those  parts ;  and 
then  hearing  that  they  had  a  great  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Jramphylia, 
and  were  also  drawing  down  thither  as  great  an  army  by  land  for  some 
expedition,  he  hastened  thither  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  best 
ships  in  quest  of  them ;  and  finding  their  fleet,  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred ana  fiftv  sail,  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  pf  the  river  Eurymedon, 
and  their  land  army  encamped  on  the  shore  by,  he  first  assaulted  their 
fieet,  which  being  soon  put  to  the  rout,  ana  having  no  other  way  to 
flee  but  up  the  river,  were  all  taken,  every  ship  of  them,  and  twenty 
thousand  men  in  them,  the  rest  having  either  escaped  to  land,  or  been 
slain  in  the  fight.  After  this,  while  his  forces  were  thus  flushed  with 
success,  he  put  them  ashore,  and  fell  upon  the  land  army,  and  over^ 
threw  them  also  with  a  great  slaughter ;  whereby  he  got  two  great 
victories  in  the  same  day,  of  which  one  was  equal  to  that  of  Salamis, 
and  the  other  that  of  Plateea.  And  having  gotten  information  that 
there  were  eighty  more  Phodnician  ships  coming  to  join  the  Persian 
fleet,  he  surprised  them  in  harbour,  before  they  had  any  notice  of 

*  For  these  authors  saT,  that  Xerxes  reigned  twentr-one  years,  and  Artaxerzes  fort  j- 
one ;  but  according  to  the  primate,  Xerxes  reigned  but  twelv^e  years,  and  Artaxerxes 
fifty. 

'  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  11.    Plutirehus  in  Cimone. 

*  Plutorchus  in  Themistode.        *  Diod.  et  Plntarchua,  ibid.    Thueydides,  lib.  1. 
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the  late  defeat,  and  destroyed  every  ship  of  them,  and  all  the  men  on 
board  were  either  drowned  or  slain  in  the  fight.  After  which  success 
Cimon  returned  home  in  great  triumph,  and  yeiy  much  enriched  and 
adorned  Athens  with  the  spoUs  got  in  this  expedition. 

SubtequetU  euceetaes :  clearance  of  the  JEgean  Jrom  Pernah  ships, 
469. — The  next  year  Cimon  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,^  and  falling  on 
the  Persians  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
drove  them  out  thence,  and  subjected  their  country  again  to  the 
Athenians ;  though  in  truth  (it  having  been  the  prmcipality  of  his 
father  Miltiades)'  he  had  the  best  right  to  it  himself.  After  this  he 
subdued  the  Thasians,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  then 
landing  his  army  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Thrace,  he  seized  all  the 
gold  mines  on  those  coasts,  and  brought  under  him  all  that  coimtry 
as  fiir  as  Macedon,  and  thereby  opened  a  way  for  the  conquering  of 
that  realm  also,  would  he  have  pursued  the  opportunity :  for  the  omit* 
ting  of  which  he  was  afterwuros,*  on  his  return,  brought  to  trisl  for 
his  life  before  the  Athenians,  as  if  he  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Mace- 
donians to  spare  them,  and  hardly  escaped  being  condemned  for  it. 
Xerxes  being  at  last  daunted,  and  wholly  discoura^ged  by  the  continued 
series  of  so  many  losses  and  defeats,  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  any 
longer  carrying  on  the  G-recian  war ;  and  therefore  from  this  time^  no 
more  of  his  ships  were  seen  in  the  j£gean  Sea,  or  anj  of  his  forces  on 
the  coasts  adjoming  to  it,  all  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Death  qfJCsrxeSy  465. — After  this,  Xerxes  giving  himself  wholly  up 
i9  luxuiT  and  ease,  minded  nothing  but  the  gradfymg  of  his  pleasures 
and  his  lusts ;  whereby  growins  into  contempt  with  the  people,  Arta- 
banuB,^  the  captain  of  hw  e;uaras,  and  one  who  had  been  long  in  prime 
favour  and  authority  with  him,  conspired  against  him,  and  having 
drawn  Mithridates,  one  of  his  eunuchs  that  was  his  chamberlain,  into 
the  plot,  by  his  means  got  into  his  bedchamber,  and  there  slew  him 
while  he  slept  in  his  bed ;  and  then  going  to  Artaxerxes,  his  third  son, 
acquainted  him  of  the  murder,  and  accused  Darius  his  elder  brother  to 
be  the  author  of  it,  telling  him  that  it  was  done  to  make  his  way  to 
the  throne,  and  that  it  was  his  design  to  cut  him  off  next  to  secure  himself 
in  it;  and  that  therefore  it  behoved  him  to  look  to  himself.  All 
which  Artaxerxes  (as  being  then  a  veiy  young  man)  rashly  believing, 
without  any  further  examination,  to  be  true,  and  being  irritated 
thereby  in  such  a  manner  as  Artabanus  intended,  went  immediately  to 
his  brother*s  apartment,  and  there,  by  the  assistance  of  Artabanus  and 
his  guards,  slew  him  also.  And  this  he  did,  as  he  thought,  by  way  of 
just  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  &ther,  and  for  the  securing  of  his  own 
safety,  being  imposed  on  and  deceived  by  the  craft  of  the  traitor  who 
excited  him  hereto. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  placed  on  the  throne :  treasonous  designs  of 
Artabanus  defeated, — The  next  heir  was  Hystaspes,  the  second  son  of 
Xerxes,  but  he  being  absent  in  Bactria,  of  which  province  he  was  go« 
vemor,  Artabanus  took  Artaxerxes,  as  being  next  in  hand,  and  put  him 
on  the  throne  ;  but  with  design  to  let  him  sit  on  it  no  longer  than  till 
he  had  formed  a  party  strong  enough  to  seize  it  for  himself.  He  having 
been  long  in  great  authority  had  made  many  creatures,  and  he  had  also 

1  Plutaichui  in  Cimone.  *  Herod,  lib.  6.  >  Plut.  in  Cimone.  «  Ibid. 

*  Ctetias.    Diodonia  Siculua,  Ub.  xi.    Justin,  lib.  3,  0.  i. 
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eeren  sons,  all  grown  up  to  be  men  of  robust  bodies,  and  adrftneed  to 
great  dignities  in  the  empire;  and  his  confidence  in  these  was  that 
which  put  his  ambition  on  this  design :  but  while  he  was  hastening  it 
to  a  conclusion,  Artaxerxes  having  got  a  full  discovery  of  the  whole 
plot,  by  the  means  of  Megabyzus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters, 
was  aforehand  with  him  in  a  counterplot,  and  cut  him  off  before  his 
treason  was  fully  ripened  for  execution ;  whereby  having  secured  him* 
self  in  thorough  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  held  it  forty-one  yean. 

Ahiuuerui  rfJSkther  identified  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanue. — He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  person  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,^ 
and  to  have  been  a  prince  of  a  very  mild  and  generous  disposition.' 
He  is  called  by  the  G-reek  historians  Maxpoxctpy  or  Longimanus  (i.  e. 
the  long-handed),  by  reason  of  the  more  than  ordinary  length  of  his 
hands  ;*  for  they  were  so  long,  that  on  his  standing  upright  he  could 
touch  his  knees  with  them.  But  in  Scripture  he  hath  the  name  of 
Ahasuerus  as  well  as  that  of  Artaxerxes,  and  was  the  same  who  had 
Esther  for  his  queen.  I  acknowledge  there  are  two  very  ^:eat  men  whose 
opinion  differs  from  me  herein.  Archbishop  Usher  and  Joseph  Scaliger. 

Identified  by  Usher  with  Darius  Hystanis, — ^The  former  holdeth^ 
that  it  was  Darius  HystaspuB  that  was  the  king  Ahasuerus  who  married 
Esther ;  and  that  Atossa  was  the  Yashti  and  Artystoua  the  Esther  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  all  that  is  said  of  those  persons  by  the  his- 
torians who  have  written  of  them  is  wholly  inconsistent  herewith :  for 
Herodotus  positivelv  tells  us,  that  Artystona^  was  the  daughter  of  Cy- 
rus, and  therefore  she  could  not  be  Esther :  and  that  AtoMa^  had  four 
sons  by  Darius  besides  daughters,  all  bom  to  him  bv  her  after  he  waa 
king ;  and  therefore  she  could  not  be  that  queen  Yashti  who  was  di- 
vorced from  the  king  her  husband  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,''  nor 
he  that  Ahasuerus  that  divorced  her.  Furthermore,  Atossa  is  said  to 
have  had  predominant  interest  with  Darius  even  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  it  was  by  her  means  that  in  the  last  act  of  his  life^  he  was 
influenced  to  settle  the  succession  of  the  crown  on  Xerxes  her  son,  to 
the  disinheriting  of  all  his  elder  sons,  who  were  bom  to  him  by  a  for- 
mer virife :  whereas  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  had  removed 
Yashti  both  from  his  bed  and  from  his  presence  by  an  unalterable  de- 
cree ;'  and  therefore  never  could  admit  her  a^ain  to  either  all  his  life 
after.  That  which  chiefly  induced  the  learned  archbishop  to  be  of  this 
opinion  was,  that  Vhereas  it  is  said  of  Ahasuerus  ^®  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
that  he  laid  a  tribute  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  isles,^^  the  same 
is  also  said  of  Darius  Hystaspis  by  Herodotus;  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  they  were  both  the  same  person.  But  Strabo,  who  is  an 
author  of  as  good,  if  not  better,  credit,  attributeth  this  to  Longimanus.^' 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  printed  copies  which  we  now  have 
of  that  author,  it  is  read  Darius  Longimanus  in  the  place  which  I  refer 
to.  But  the  title  Longimanus,  and  the  description  of  the  person  after 
in  that  place  added,  can  belong  to  none  but  to  the  Artaxerxes  whom 
we  now  speak  of;  and  therefore  it  is  manifest,  that  there  Darius  is  put 
instead  ot  Artaxerxes  by  the  corruption  of  the  text. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  1  c,  p.  735.  '  Plutarch,  in  Artaxene  Mnemone. 

'  Plut.  et  Strabo,  ib.  *  In  Annalibiu  Veterii  Testamenti,  tab  anno  J.  P.  4193. 

*  Herodot  lib.  3  et  lib.  7.  *  Herodot  lib.  7,  rab  initio.  *  Esther  i.  3. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  7.  *  Efthor  L  19.  *•  Chap.  z.  i.  ^>  Herodot  lib.  y 
^'  Strabo,  lib.  15,  p.  735. 
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Identified  by  Seati^er  with  Xerxee. — Scaliger's  opinion  is,'  that  Xerxes 
was  the  Ahasuerus,  and  Hainestris  his  queen  the  Esther,  of  the  Holjr 
Scriptures.  His  main  reason  for  it  is,  the  similitude  that  is  between 
the  names  of  Hamestris  and  Esther.  But  how  much  more  the  dissimi- 
litude of  their  characters  proves  the  contrary  has  been  already  shown ; 
and  what  will  be  hereafter  said  of  her  dealing  with  Inarus  and  the 
G-reeks  taken  with  him  in  Egypt,  and  her  frequent  adulteries,  will  be  a 
further  confirmation  of  it.  Furthermore,  it  appears  from  Herodotus,' 
that  Xerxes  had  a  son  by  Hamestris  that  was  marriageable  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  she  could  be  Es- 
ther; for  Esther  was  not  married  to  Ahaauerus*  till  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  nor  could  possibly  have  been  taken  into  his  bed  sooner  than 
two  years  before.  For  according  to  the  sacred  history,^  it  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Ahasuerus  when  the  choice  of  virgins  was  made 
for  him,  and  a  whole  year  being  employed  in  the  purifications,^  where- 
by they  were  prepared  for  his  bed,  she  could  not  De  cidled  thither  till 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  therefore  the  sixth  was  the  soonest  that 
she  coidd  have  a  son  by  him.  Besides,  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son 
of  Hamestris,^  being  grown  up  to  the  state  of  a  man  at  the  death  of 
his  father  (which  happened  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign),  he 
must  have  been  bom  before  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  All  which 
put  together,  do  sufficiently  prove,  how  much  soever  the  names  Esther 
and  Hamestris  may  be  alike,  the  persons  coidd  not  be  the  same. 

Decision  in  favour  of  Artaxerxes. — But  there  being  no  such  object- 
ions as  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
person.  The  ancientest  and  best  evidences  that  can  be  had  of  this  matter 
are  from  the  Ghreek  version  of  the  sacred  text,  called  the  Septuagint, 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esl^er,  and  Josephus ;  and 
all  these  agree  for  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  ,  For  Josephus  ^  positively 
tells  us  it  was  he;  and  the  Septuagint,  through  the  whole  book  of 
Esther,  wherever  the  Hebrew  text  hath  Ahasuerus,  translate  Arta- 
xerxes :  and  the  apocryphal  additions  to  that  book  everywhere  call  the 
husband  of  Esther  Aiiuxerxes,  who  could  be  none  other  than  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus :  for  there  are  several  circumstances  related  of  him, 
both  in  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  Esther,  which  can  by  no  means 
be  applicable  te  the  other  Artaxerxes,  called  Mnemon.  And  Severus 
Sulpitius,  and  man^  other  writers,  as  well  of  the  ancients  as  the 
mooems,  come  also  into  this  opinion.  And  the  extraordinary  favour  and 
kindness  ^  which  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  showed  the  Jews  beyond  all 
the  other  kings  that  reigned  in  Persia,  first  in  sending  Ezra,  and  after 
Nehemiah,  for  the  repairing  of  the  broken  affairs  of  that  people  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  restoring  of  them  again  to  their  ancient 

*  De  Emendatione,  lib.  6w  *  Lib.  o.  *  Bather  ii.  x6. 
«  Esther  u.                            •  Etther  ii.  la. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ir.  '  Antiq.  lib.  ii,  c.  6. 

*  There  were  two  other  kingi  of  Persia  that  showed  kmdaess  to  the  Jews,  Cyras  and 
Darius  Uystaspis.  Each  of  them  granted  a  decree  in  farotir  of  the  Jews ;  but  Artaxerxes 
went  beyond  tnem  both ;  for  he  granted  two  decrees,  by  rirtue  of  which  both  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  state  of  the  Jews  were  thoronghly  restored :  and  therefore  where 
the  Scripture  names  those  kings  of  Persia  b^  whose  farour  this  restoration  was  made,  he 
is  namea  among  them  in  the  order  ai  he  reigned ;  for  it  is  said  (Eira  ri.  14)  that  this 
was  done  by  the  commandment  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes,  i.  e.  Cyms,  the  found* 
er  of  the  Penian  empire,  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  For  of  these, 
and  none  other,  is  tnat  text  undoubtedly  to  be  understood ;  and  no  doubt  when  the 
church  and  state  were  restored,  much  was  done  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  also. 

VOL.  1.  Q 
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profiperitj,  is  what  can  scarce  be  accounted  for  on  taij  other  reason, 
out  that  they  had  in  bis  bosom  such  a  powerful  adyocate  as  Esther  to 
solicit  for  them.  But  these  and  the  other  transactions  of  this  king 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  ensuing  book.^ 
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I.   REIGN  OF  ARTAXERXES  LONGIMANUS  UNTIL  THE  CORONATION 
OF  ESTHER  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  EZRA  FOR  JUDiEA, 

B.  C.  464—458. 

High  prietts  of  Judah^  Joiakim,  483. 

EttMUhment  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne :  execution  of  ike  sone  of 
Artahanua^  464. — Abtazebxes  haying  by  the  death  of  Artabanus  re- 
moved one  grand  obstacle  to  his  quiet  possessing  of  the  throne,  had 
still  two  others  to  struggle  with,  his  brother  Hystaspes  in  Bactria,  and 
Artabauus's  party  at  home.  And  this  last  being  nearest  at  hand,  gave 
him  the  first  trouble :  for  although  Artabauus  ^  was  dead,  he  had  lefk 
behind  seven  sons  and  many  partisans,  who  immediately  gathered  to- 
gether to  revenge  his  death ;  whereon  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  between 
them  and  those  who  stood  by  Artaxerxes,  in  which  many  noble  Persians 
were  slain ;  but  at  length  Artaxerxes  having  prevaileo,  did  cut  off  all 
that  were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy ;  and  especially  he  took  a  signal 
revenge  of  every  one  of  those  who  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  particularly  of  the  eunuch  Mithridates  that  betrayed  him, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  boated  to  death.  The  ^  manner  of  this  punish- 
ment was  thus :  the  person  condemned  to  it,  being  laid  on  his  Dack  in 
a  boat,  and  having  his  hands  stretched  out,  and  tied  fast  to  each  side 
of  it,  had  another  boat  put  over  him,  his  head  only  being  left  out 
through  a  place  made  fit  ior  it.  In  this  posture  they  fed  him,  till  the 
worms  which  wete  bred  in  the  excrements  that  he  voided  as  he  thus 
lay  did  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  so  caused  his  death ;  which  was  usually 
this  way  twenty  days  in  effecting,  the  criminal  lying  all  this  while  in 
exquisite  torments. 

Defeat  of  H^siaspea.^^Arteaerxeti  having  mastered  this  difficulty, 
was  at  leisure  to  send  an  army  into  Bactria  ^  against  his  brother.  But 
there  he  did  not  meet  vrith  so  easy  success ;  ^  for  a  fierce  battle  en- 
suing, though  Hystaspes  did  not  get  the  victory,  yet  he  did  so  well 
make  good  his  ground,  that  no  advantage  was  gotten  against  him :  but 
both  armies  parted  with  equal  success,  and  each  retired  to  make  better 

'  [Jahn  falls  in  with  the  view  of  Scaliger,  who  xdentlfles  the  Aharoeraa  of  Esther  with 
Xerxes.  The  leading  arffuments  in  fl&Tour  of  this  theory  are  ablj  summed  up  in  the 
article  on  Ahasuerus  m  Kitto's  Cyclopedia.    £u.] 

*  Ctesias.  *  t^lutarchus  in  Artaxerxo. 

*  That  Hystaspes  was  goremor  of  Bactria  at  his  father's  death,  is  attested  by  Diodo- 
rusSicultu,  lib.  ii<p.  53.  *  Ctesiaa. 
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preparations  for  a  second  encounter.  But  the  next  year  ^  [b.  c.  463], 
Artaxerxes  bavins  drawn  together  a  much  stronger  arm  j,  as  having  the 
greatest  part  of  the  empire  at  his  devotion,  overpowered  Hjstaspes,  and 
utterly  overthrew  him  m  a  second  battle  ;  whereby  bavins  removed  all 
difficulties  and  oppositions,  he  now  became  fully  possessed  of  the  whole 
empire ; '  and  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  it,  he  removed  all  thot^e 
governors  of  cities  and  provinces  of  whom  he  had  any  suspicion  that 
they  had  been  concerned  with,  or  any  way  well  affected  to,  either  of  the 
parties  which  he  had  suppressed,  and  put  into  their  places  only  such 
as  he  had  a  thorough  conndence  in.  After  this  he  did  set  himself  to 
reform  all  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  the  government,  whereby  he 
gained  to  himself  much  credit  and  authority  throughout  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  wherein  lieth  the  surest  interest  of  princes. 

Orand  rejoicings  at  Shushan  :  Artaxerset  puts  atcay  his  queen 
VashH,  462. — ^Af^er  Artaxerxes  had  obtained  these  successes,  and 
thereby  firmly  settled  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
whole  Persian  empire,'  he  appointed  a  solemn  rejoicing  on  this  account, 
and  caused  it  to  be  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Shushan,  or  Susa,  in  feast- 
ings  and  shows,  for  the  term  of  a  "hundred  and  eishty  days,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  made  a  great  feast  for  all  the  princes  and  people 
that  were  in  Shushan  for  seven  days.  And  Yashti  the  queen,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  like  feast  in  her  apartment  for  the  women.  On  the 
seventh  day,  the  king's  heart  being  merry  with  wine,  he  commanded 
his  seven  chamberlams  to  bring  (jueen  Vashti  before  him  with  the 
crown  royal  on  her  head,  that  he  might  show  to  the  princes  and  people 
her  beauty ;  for  she  was  exceeding  fair.  But  for  her  thus  to  show  her- 
self in  such  an  assembly,  being  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Persians,^ 
and  appearing  to  her  (as  indeed  it  was)  very  indecent,  and  much  un- 
becoming the  modestv  of  a  lady,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  her  station, 
she  refused  to  comply  herewith,  and  would  not  come:  whereon  the 
king,  being  very  mucn  incensed,  called  his  seven  counsellors  to  take 
advice  with  them  about  it,  who  fearing  this  might  be  of  ill  example 
through  the  whole  empire,  in  encouraging  women  to  contemn  and  dis- 
obey their  husbands,  advised  that  the  King  should  put  Yashti  away  for 
ever  from  him,  and  give  her  royal  state  to  another  tnat  should  be  better 
than  she,  and  by  his  royal  edict  give  command  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  that  all  wives  snould  pay  honour  and  obedience  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  that  eveiy  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.  Which 
advice  pleasing  the  king,  he  commanded  it  accordingly  to  be  put  in 
execution,  and  Yashti  never  more  after  that  came  again  into  the  king's 
presence ;  for  the  decree  whereby  she  was  removed  m)m  him  was  regis- 
tered among  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  therefore  it  could 
never  again  be  altered.  After  this,  orders  were  given  out  through  the 
whole  empire  for  the  gathering  together  to  the  palace  at  Shushan  all  the 
fair  virgins  in  every  province,  that  out  of  them  one  might  be  chosen 
whom  the  king  should  best  like,  to  be  made  queen  in  her  place. 

Esther  obtains  the  royal  favour^  461. — At  the  time  when  this  collec- 
tion of  virgins  was  made,^  there  lived  in  Shushan  a  certain  Jew  named 

^  Ctesias.  '  Diodorus  Sicnlai,  lib.  11. 

*  Esther  i.    Josepbus,  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  6.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  Ub.  11,  c  6. 

*  Esther  ii.    Joeeph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  6. 
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Mordecoiy  who  was  of  the  descendaats  of  those  who  had  been  carried 
captive  to  Babjlon  with  Jeconiah  king  of  Judah,  and,  bj  his  attend- 
ance at  the  king's  ^te,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  porters  of  the 
royal  palace.  He  having  no  children,  did  breed  np  Hadassah,  his  ancle's 
daughter,  and  adopted  her  for  his  own.  This  youns  woman  being  very 
beautiful  and  fair,  was  made  choice  of  among  ol^er  virgins  on  this 
occasion,  and  was  carried  to  the  king's  palace,  and  there  committed  to 
the  care  of  Hegai^  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  was  appointed  to  have 
the  custody  of  these  virgins ;  whom  she  pleased  so  well  by  her  good 
carriage,  that  he  showed  her  £ivour  before  all  the  other  vii^gins  under 
his  care,  and  therefore  he  assigned  her  the  best  apartment  of  the  house, 
and  provided  her  of  the  first  with  those  things  that  were  requisite  for 
her  purification.  For  the  custom  was,  that  every  virgin  thus  taken 
into  the  palace  for  the  king's  use,  was  to  go  through  a  course  of  puri- 
fication Dy  sweet  oils  and  perfumes  for  a  whole  year ;  and  therefore 
Hadassah  having  been,  by  the  fiivour  of  the  chamberlain,  of  the  earliest 
provided  with  these  things,  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  prepared  and 
made  ready  for  the  king's  bed,  and  therefore  was  one  or  the  soonest 
that  was  called  to  it.  The  next  year,  [b.  o.  460,]  the  term  of  her  puri- 
fication being  accomplished,  her  turn  came  to  go  in  unto  the  king,  who 
was  so  well  pleased  with  her,  that  he  often  again  called  for  her  by 
name ;  which  he  used  not  to  do,  but  to  those  omv  of  his  women  whom 
he  was  much  delighted  with.  From  this  time  sne  seems  to  have  had 
the  name  of  Esther,  for  it  is  of  a  Persian  original :  the  signification  of 
it  is  not  now  known. 

Egypiiang  revolt  under  Inarus^  aseieied  hy  the  Athenians,  460. — ^The 
Egyptians  being  very  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,*  in  order  to  deliver 
themselves  from  it,  rebelled  against  Artazerxes,  and  making  Inarua 
prince  of  the  Libyans  their  king,  called  in  the  Athenians  to  their  assist- 
ance, who  having  then  a  fieet  of  two  hundred  sail  at  Cjrprus,  gladly  bud 
hold  of  the  invitation,  and  forthwith  sailed  for  Egypt,  looking  on  this 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  crushing  of  the  rersian  power  by 
driving  them  out  of  that  county. 

I^ereian  expedition  under  Achamenidet  defeated  hy  the  Egyptiane  and 
Athenians, — Artazerxes,  on  the  hearing  of  this  revolt,'  made  ready  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  suppressing  of  it,  pro- 
posing himself  to  march  into  Egypt  at  the  head  of  them ;  but  being 
dissuaded  from  hazarding  his  person  in  this  expedition,  he  committed 
it  to  the  c&re  of  Achiemenides,  one  of  his  brothers.  Herodotus  '  and 
Diodorus  Siculus^  say,  that  it  was  Achsmenes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
and  unde  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same  who  before  had  the  government  of 
^ypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  that  had  the  conduct 
of  tnis  war :  but  herein  they  were  deceived  by  the  similitude  of  the 
names ;  for  it  appears  by  Ctesias,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hamestris, 
whom  Artaxerxes  sent  with  this  army  into  Egypt.  [The  next  year, 
B.  0.  4J9]i  Achsmenides  being  arrived  in  Egypt  witn  his  numerous 
army,  encamped  on  the  river  Nile.  In  the  interim,*  the  Athenians 
having  beaten  the  Persian  fleet  at  sea,  and  destroyed  or  taken  fifly  of 
their  ships,  sailed  up  the  Nile,  and  having  landed  their  forces,  under 

*  ThucTdidet,  lib.  i.    CtfltiM.  *  Diodonu  Siculut,  lib.  it.    CI 
'  Herodot.  lib.  %  «t  lib.  7.  *  Diodonu  Sieoloi,  lib.  1 1. 

*  Thucydidet,  lib.  i.    Ctedai.    Diodonu  Sicvlui,  lib.  11. 
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the  command  of  Chsritimisy  their  general,  joined  Inarus  and  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  whereon  falling  on  Achsmenides  with  their  joint  forces,  they 
overthrew  him  in  a  great  hattle,  killing;  one  hundred  thousand  of  his 
men,  and  among  them  Achsmenides  himself.  The  remainder  fled  to 
Memphis,  where  the  victors  pursuing  them,  took  two  parts  of  the  town ; 
but  tne  Persians  securing  themselves  in  the  third,  called  the  White 
Wall,  which  was  by  much  the  largest  and  the  strongest  part,  there  suf- 
fered a  siege  of  near  three  years ;  during  all  which  time  they  valiantly 
defended  themselves  against  their  assailants,  till  at  length  they  were 
succoured  by  those  who  were  sent  to  their  relief. 

Frcjecied  Persian  expedilion  against  Athens  under  Themistoeles : 
suicide  of  ThemistceleSf  458. — Artaxerzes  having  received  an  account  of 
the  defeat  of  his  army  in  Egypt,  and  what  part  the  Athenians  bore  in  the 
effecting  of  it,  in  order  to  divert  their  forces  from  being  thus  employed 
against  nim,'  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Lacedemonians,  with  great 
sums  of  money,  to  induce  them  to  make  war  upon  the  Athenians ;  but 
they  not  being  by  any  means  to  be  wrought  to  it,  Artaxerxes  resolved 
to  endeavour  this  diversion  another  way,  by  sending  himself  an  army 
into  Attica,  with  Themistocles  at  the  heaid  of  it,  which  he  thought 
could  not  fail  of  making  them  recall  their  forces  out  of  Egypt,  because 
then  they  woidd  need  them  at  home  for  their  own  defence.  And  ac- 
cordingly orders  were  sent  to  Themistocles  to  prepare  for  the  expedi- 
tion ;'  and  an  army  and  fleet  were  drawing  towaros  the  Ionian  coast 
to  be  committed  to  his  conduct  for  this  purpose.  But  Themistocles 
not  knowing  how  to  decline  the  command,  by  reason  of  the  great  bene- 
fits he  had  received  from  the  king,  and  the  promises  he  had  made  of 
servine  him  on  any  such  occasion,  and,  on  tne  other  hand,  abhorring 
the  bringing  of  a  war  upon  his  country,  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
difficulty,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  and  therefore  inviting  all 
his  friends  together,  and  having  sacrificed  a  bull,  he  drank  a  large 
draught  of  his  blood,  and  so  died.  But  there  are  others  that  say,'  this 
was  done  not  so  much  out  of  a  love  to  his  country,  as  out  of  a  fear  of 
encountering  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  Cimon,  who  being  then 

g moral  of  the  Athenians,  carried  victory  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
ut  had  this  been  ^  the  matter,  so  wise  and  valiant  a  man  would  have 
seen  enough  in  this  case  not  to  have  run  upon  so  fatal  a  resolution. 
It  is  possible  he  might  have  beaten  Cimon :  if  not,  it  would  have  been 
time  enough  for  him  to  have  salved  his  credit  this  way,  by  dying  in 
battle  when  vanquished ;  and  therefore  he  needed  not  to  have  antici- 
pated it  by  a  poisonous  draught. 

Preparation  for  a  Persian  expedition  into  Egypt  under  Artahazus 
and  Megahyzus* — In  the  interim,^  Artabazus,  governor  of  Cilicia,  and 
Megabyzus,  governor  of  Syria,  were  ordered  to  get  ready  an  army  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  were  besieged  in  the  White  Wall,  and  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  Egyptian  war.  This  Megabyzus^  was  the  son  of 
Zopyrus,  and  had  been  one  of  the  generals  that  commanded  in  the 
army  which  Xerxes  led  into  Greece,  whose  daughter  Amjtis  he  had 
married ;  but  she  having  very  much  abused  his  bed,  by  her  frequent 

'  Thucydidet,  lib.  1.    Diodonu  Siculos,  lib.  11.  '  PluUrchiu  in  Themistocle. 

*  Thuoydtdes,  lib.  i.    Plutarchus  in  Themistocle  et  Cimone. 
«  TbncTdidet.  lib.  i.    Diodonis,  lib.  11.    Cteuaa. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  3,  in  fine,  et  lib.  7.    Cteeiai. 
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adulteries,  which  she  was  very  infamously  addicted  to,  he  grew  verj 
much  disgusted  at  it ;  and  that  not  onlj  with  her,  hut  also  with  the 
whole  royal  family,  where  perchance  she  found  too  much  countenance 
in  her  cnme,  especially  from  her  mother,  who  was  as  infamously  guilty 
of  it  as  herself.  This  induced  Artahanus  to  communicate  to  him  the 
plot  which  he  had  contrived  against  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  after  the 
murder  of  his  father,  hoping  while  he  was  under  this  discontent  to  draw 
him  into  his  party,  but  Megahyzus,  ahhoiring  the  treason,  made 
discovery  of  the  whole  to  Artaierxes,  and  gave  him  that  counsel  which 
put  him  in  the  way  to  get  rid  of  this  danger.  And  after  the  death  of 
Artahanus,  he  headed  the  king*s  forces  against  the  partisans  of  the 
traitor ;  and  it  was  chiefly  hy  his  valour  and  conduct  that  they  were 
suppressed,  and  Artaxerxes  secured  on  the  throne;  and,  in  the  ac- 
complishing of  this,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  of  which  he  very 
difficultly  recovered.  By  all  which -merit  he  very  deservedly  ohtainea 
the  Erst  place  in  the  king's  favour,  and  therefore  was  chiefly  confided 
on  in  this  important  commission  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt. 

£zra  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes :  second  caravan  of  Jews 
return  to  Juckta  under  his  leadership. — In  the  heginning  of  this  year 
[b.  0. 458]  Ezra^  ohtained  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  nis  seven  chief  coun- 
sellors a  very  ample  commission  for  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  vnth  all 
of  his  nation  that  were  willing  to  accompany  him  thither,  giving  him 
full  authority  there  to  restore  and  settle  the  state,  and  reform  the 
church  of  the  Jews,  and  to  regulate  and  govern  hoth  according  to  their 
own  laws.  This  extraordinary  favour  not  heing  likely  to  have  heen 
ohtained  but  hy  some  more  than  ordinary  means,  it  seems  to  have  heen 
ffranted  at  the  solicitation  of  Esther,  who  was  now  become  the  best 
beloved  of  all  the  king's  concubines,  though  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  queen.  For  it  was  usual  for  the  kings  of  Persia,'  on  some 
particular  days  and  occasions,  to  allow  their  women  to  ask  what  boons 
they  pleased ;  and  uj^on  some  such  time  or  occasion  it  is  most  likely 
Estner,  by  the  direction  of  Mordecai,  though  she  had  not  yet  discover^ 
ed  her  kindred  and  nation,  asked  this  of  the  king.  This  Ezra  was  of 
the  descendants  of  Seraiah  the  high  priest,  who  was  slain  hy  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  he  burned  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  That 
he  was  the  immediate  son  of  Seraiah  is  wholly  improbable ;  for  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  been  but  one  year  old  at  the  death  of  this  Seraiao,  he 
must  now  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  yet  we  find  him 
alive  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,'  fifteen  years  after,  when,  according  to 
this  account,  he  must  -  have  been  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years 
old,  though  he  was  then  of  that  vigour  as  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  reading 
the  law  for  a  whole  forenoon  together  to  all  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  a  thing  wholly  unlikely  in  those  days.  And  therefore,  where 
he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  it  must  oe  understood  in  that  large 
sense  wherein  commonly  in  Scripture  anj  descendant  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  any  ancestor  from  whom  he  was  derived ;  and  we  need  seek  no  fur- 
ther for  an  instance  of  this  than  the  very  text,  where  Ezra  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Seraiah;  for  in  the  same  place  Azariah  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Meraioth,  though  there  were  six  between.^  As  Ezra  was  a  very  holy, 
so  also  was  he  a  very  learned  man,  and  especially  he  was  very  exccl- 

*  Esn  Wi,  '  Herodotus,  lib.  9.  *  Nehem.  Tiii. 

•  See  I  Chron.  ri.  7—9. 
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lently  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  therefore 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  God  :  which 
he  was  so  eminent  for,  that  Artaxerxes^  takes  particular  notice  of  it  in 
his  commission.^  He  began  his  journey  from  Babylon  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month,  called  Nisan  (which  might  fall  about  the  middle  of 
our  March),  and  having  halted  at  the  river  of  Ahava  till  the  rest  of  his 
company  was  come  up  to  him,  he  there  in  a  solemn  fast  recommended 
himself  and  all  that  were  with  him  to  the  divine  protection,  and  then, 
on  the  twelfth  day,  set  forward  for  Jerusalem,  where  they  all  safely 
arrived  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  having  spent  four  whole 
months  in  their  journey  from  Babylon  thither.  On  his  arrival  he  de- 
livered up  to  the  temple  the  ofienngs  which  had  been  made  to  it  by 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Israel  that  stayed 
behind,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  talents  of  gold,  with  twenty 
basons  of  gold  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  darics,'  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty  talents  of  silver,  with  vessels  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
talents  more.  And  then  having  communicated  his  commission  to  the 
king's  lieutenants  and  governors  throughout  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  executing  of  the  contents  of  it ;  whereby  he 
was  fully  empowered  to  settle  both  the  church  and  the  state  of  the 
Jews  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,^  and  to  appoint  magistrates  and 
judges  to  punish  all  such  as  should  be  refractory,  and  not  become  obe- 
dient to  it,  and  that  not  only  by  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  ^oods, 
but  also  with  banishment  and  death,  according  as  their  crimes  snould 
be  found  to  deserve.  And  all  this  power  Ezra  was  invested  with,  and 
continued  faithfully  to  execute  it  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  till 
Nehemiah  arrived  with  a  new  commission  &om  the  Persian  court  for 
the  same  work. 

Esther  cratpned  queen, — Esther^  growing  further  still  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  gaining  nis  affection  beyond  all  the  rest  of  his  women,  he 
advanced  her  to  higher  honour,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  which  fidls  about  the  end  of  our  year,  did  put  the  royal  diadem 
upon  her  head,  and  declared  her  ^ueen  in  the  stead  of  Vashti;  and 
thereon  made  a  solemn  feast  for  his  princes  and  servants,  which  was 
called  Esther's  feast ;  and  in  honour  of  her,  at  the  same  time,  made 
a  release  of  taxes  to  the  provinces,  and  gave  donatives  and  presents 
to  all  that  then  attended  him,  according  to  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  his  royal  estate ;  which  gave  Ezra  the  greater  encouragement,  under 
her  protection  and  patronage,  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  reforming 
and  settling  the  Jewish  church  and  state  in  Judiea  and  Jerusalem,  which 
he  had  there  undertaken. 

II.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SEVENTY  WEEKS,  AND  HISTORICAL 
EXPLANATION  OF  DANIEL'S  PBOPHECY  CONCERNING  THEM, 

B.  C.  458. 

Beginning  of  the  seventy  toeeke :  words  of  DanieVs  prcpheey, — 
[From  the  commencement  of  Ezra's  great  work  of  refoving  and  settling 
the  Jewish  church  and  state,]  is  to  be  computed  the  beginning  of  the 
seventy  weeks  of  the  famous  prophecy  which  is  delivered  to  us  in  the 

'  Ezra  Tu.  12.  '  Ezra  Tiii. 

'  A  daric  wai  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  yalue  of  one  of  our  Jacobusee.    See  aboye,  book  a 

«  Ezra  Tii.  25,  26.  »  Esther  U. 
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ninth  chapter  of  Daniel,  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.     The 
words  of  the  prophecj  in  our  English  translation  are  as  followeth : — 

(Ver.  24.)  "  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and 
upon  thy  holy  city,  to  miish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of 
sms,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  brine  in  ererlast- 
ing  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  most  Holy.  (Ver.  25.)  Enow  therefore  and  understand, 
that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  three- 
score and  two  weeks :  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times.  (Ver.  26.)  And  alter  threescore  and  two  weeka 
shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself ;  and  the  people  of  the 
prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;  and 
the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war 
desolations  are  determined.  (Ver.  27.)  And  he  shall  confirm  the 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he 
shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  over- 
spreading of  abominations  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the 
consummation,  and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate." 

PoinU  to  he  observed  in  reference  to  the  prophecy. — ^And  it  being  of 
great  moment  for  the  conviction  of  Jews  and  other  infidels  who  reject 
the  faith  of  Christ,  to  have  this  prophecy  well  cleared  and  made  out,  in 
order  hereto  it  is  to  be  observea,— - 

I.  That  the  prophecy  relates  primarily  and  especially  to  the  Jews, — 
For  it  ezpresseth  the  time  that  was  determined  upon  the  people  of 
Daniel,  that  is,  the  Jews,  and  upon  the  holy  cit^,  tnat  is,  Jerusalem, 
the  whole  of  which  was  seventy  weeks ;  tnat  is,  that  this  was  the 
time  which  God  had  fore-ordained  and  determined  upon  the  Jews 
for  their  being  his  peculiar  people,  and  upon  Jerusalem  for  its  being 
his  holy  city  ;  after  the  expiration  of  which,  an  end  being  to  be  put  to 
the  Mosaic  economy,  they  should  be  no  longer  Qt>d*s  peculiar  people, 
and  the  worship  which  he  had  established  at  Jerusalem  being  to  be 
abolished,  that  city  should  be  no  longer  a  city  holy  unto  him. 

II.  That  the  seventy  weeks  are  weeks  of  years,  viz,  490  years. — ^For 
among  the  Jews,  as  there  were  sabbatical  days,  whereby  their  days 
were  divided  into  weeks  of  days;  so  there  were  sabbatical  years,^ 
whereby  their  jears  were  divided  into  weeks  of  years  ;  and  this  last 
sort  of  weeks  is  that  which  is  here  mentioned :  so  that  every  one  of 
the  weeks  of  this  prophecy  contains  seven  years,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  seventy  weeks  contain  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  at  the 
end  whereof  this  determined  time  expired ;  after  which  the  Jews  were 
no  more  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  Gt>d,  nor  Jerusalem  his  holy  city, 
because  then  the  economy  which  he  had  established  among  them  was 
to  cease,  and  the  worship  which  he  had  appointed  at  Jerusalem  was 
wholly  to  be  abolished. 

in.  That  the  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  were  completed  at  the  death  of 
Christ. — For  th^  the  Jewish  church,  and  the  Jewish  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem, were  whoUy  abolished,  and  the  Christian  church  and  the  Chris- 
tian worship  succeeded  in  their  stead :  then  the  time,  which  was  deter- 
mined upon  the  Jews  for  their  being  God's  peculiar  people,  and  upon 
Jerusalem  for  its  being  his  holy  city,  being  fuUy  expireo,  thenceforth 

^  Lvrit.  3LZT.  8. 
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began  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  and,  instead  of  the  Jews,  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  called  thereunto ;  and  instead  of  Jerusalem , 
everj  place  through  the  whole  earth,  where  God  should  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  was  made  holj  unto  him.    And  therefore  then 
.the  seventy  weeks  of  this  prophecy  must  have  their  ending ;  for  they 
were  determined  and  decreed  for  this  purpose ;    and  therefore  in  this 
they  must  have  their  conclusion.    And  this  all  the  events  which  are  in 
this  prophecy  predicted  to  be  brought  to  pass  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
weeks,  do  necessarily  prove.     In  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  we  have  six 
of  them,  for  the  accomplishing  of  which  these  seventy  weeks  are  there 
said  to  be  determined;  and  therefore  at  the  accomplishing  of  them 
these  weeks  must  have  their  ending.    They  are  these  following.    1st, 
To  finish  (or  restrain)  transgression  -^  2nd,  To  make  an  end  of  sins  ;* 
drd,  To  make  (expiation,  or)  reconciliation  for  iniquity ;'  4th,  To  bring 
in  everlasting  rignteousness ;  5th,  To  seal  up  (or  complete  and  fulfil) 
vision  and  prophecy  ;^  and  Gth,  To  anoint  the  most  Holy.     And  all 
these  were,  accomplished  in  that  great  work  of  our  salvation,  which 
Christ  our  Lord  undertook  for  us,  and  fully  completed  by  his  death 
and  passion,  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  for  being  bom  without 
original  sin,  and  having  lived  vnthout  actual  sin,  he  was  truly  the  most 
holy  of  all  that  bore  our  nature.    And  being  thereby  fully  fitted  for 
this  great  work,  he  was  anointed  with  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  with  power, 
to  be  our  King,  and  our  Priest,  and  our  Prophet,  for  the  effecting  and 
accomplishing  of  it.    And  having,  as  our  Priest,  offered  up  himself  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  to  make  expiation  and  atonement  for  till  our 
sins,  he  did  thereby  make  an  end  ofthem,  by  taking  away  their  guilt ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  did  work  reconciliation  for  us  with  our  Gt>d.  And 
having,  as  our  Prophet,  given  unto  us  his  gospel,  the  law  of  everlasting 
righteousness,  which  was  not  a  temporary  law,  as  was  that  of  Moses, 
but  to  last  for  ever,  and  to  be  our  guide  into  all  righteousness,  as  long 
as  the  world  should  last ;  and  also  having,  as  our  King,  sent  his  Holy 
Spirit  into  our  hearts,  to  infiuence  and  govern  us  accor£ng  to  this  law, 
he  hath  done  all  for  us  that  is  necessary,  thereby  to  restrain  and  ex- 
tinguish in  us  all  manner  of  transgressions,  and  fuUy  deliver  us  from 
the  power  of  them.     And  in  doing  all  this,  he  hath  sealed  up,  that  is, 
fulfilled  and  thoroughly  finished,  Si  that  which  by  visions  and  prophe- 
cies had  been  before  revealed  concerning  him.    And  therefore  all  tnese 
events  being  thus  brought  to  pass  and  accomplished  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  death,  this  necessarily  determines  us  there  to  fix  the  end  of 
these  weeks,  which  were  appointed  for  the  accomplishing  of  them. 

^  The  word  heaBe  in  the  Hebrew  rignifieth  to  restrain,  u  well  u  to  shut  up  or  finish, 
and  the  former  rather  than  the  latter. 

*  Here  is  a  yarious  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  to  the  word  which  we  translate  to 
fMth$  an  end  of.  For  whereas  the  true  reading  is  lehiUem,  that  is,  tojinish,  or  make  an  end 
of;  and  in  the  next  line  after  there  is  the  word  laehtonif  which  there  signifteth  to  teal 
up;  and  these  two  words,  as  to  the  letters  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  writ- 
ten with  a  He  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  with  a  Cheth,  the  similitude  that  is  between 
these  two  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (for  they  differ  yery  little  the  one  from  the 
other),  led  tr«nscribers  into  this  mistake,  that  they  wrote  the  word  as  if  it  were  laehtom 
in  both  places ;  but  it  it  corrected  in  the  mai]pi.  Howeyer,  this  would  not  have  altered 
the  sense,  because  the  same  word  which  signifieth  to  eeal  up  in  Hebrew,  is  also  used  to 
signify  tofnuk  or  eonu>let€t  because  the  putting  of  the  seal  to  any  instrument  or  writing 
competes  the  matter  about  which  it  is,  and  finisneth  the  whole  transaction. 

'  The  word  in  the  Hebrew  text  properly  signifieth  to  expiate  at  6v  Mocrifiee ;  and  by 
such  an  expiation  did  Christ  our  Lord  work  reconciliation  for  us  with  our  God. 

*  See  note  '. 
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lY.  That  the  seventy  weeks  eommeneed  at  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra 
in  the  1th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lonyimanus. — The  end  of  these  weeks 
being  thus  fixed  at  the  death  of  Christ,  it  doth  necessarily  determine 
us  where  to  pkce  the  be&:inning  of  them,  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  before.  Ana  therefore  the  death  of  Christ,  as  most 
learned  men  agree,  falling  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4746 
[▲.  D.  ^s"],^  and  in  the  Jewish'  month  Nisan,^  if  we  reckon  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years  backward,  this  will  lead  us  up  to  the  month  Nisan,  in 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4256  [b.  0.  458],  which  was  the  very  year 
and  month  in  which  Ezra  '  had  his  commission  from  Artaxerxes  iiongi- 
manus,  king  of  Persia,  for  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  restore  the 
church  and  state  of  the  Jews ;  for  that  year  of  the  Julian  period,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  the  seventh  year  of  that  king's  reign,^ 
in  which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  his  commission  was  granted.  The  be- 
ginning therefore  of  the  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  of  this  prophecy,  was  in  the  month  Nisan  of  the  Jewish  year,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  and  in  the 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifby-sixth  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
when  Ezra  had  his  commission  [viz.  b.  0.  458]  ;  and  the  end  of  them 
fell  in  the  very  same  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-sixth  year  of  the  Julian  period  [viz.  a.  i^.  33"],  in  which 
very  year  and  very  month  Christ  our  Lord  suffered  for  us,  and  thereby 
completed  the  whole  work  of  our  salvation,  there  being  just  seventy 
weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

y.  J}ate  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks  proved  to  have  ac- 
corded mth  the  decree  of  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. — It  is 
evident  firom  the  prophecy  itself,  that  these  [seventy]  weeks  must  have 
this  beginning,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  the  commission  granted  Ezra. 
Por  Ist,  They  are  pinned  down  thereto  by  an  express  character  in  the 
text ;  and  2ndly,  They  cannot,  agreeably  to  that  and  other  Scriptures, 
and  the  authentic  histories  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate,  have  it 
anywhere  else. 

1st,  The  seventy  weeks  are  expressly  stated  in  the  text  to  begin  "  at  the 

foing  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem.^* — These 
seventy]  weeks  must  have  their  beginning  from  the  date  of  the  commis- 
sion granted  Ezra,  because  they  are  pinned  down  thereto  by  an  express 
character  in  the  text,  and  that  character  is  "  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem ;  "  for  that  from  thence 
the  seventjr  weeks  must  have  their  beginning,^  the  text  is  verv  express ; 
and  to  excite  us  the  more  to  observe  it,  introduceth  it  with  this  re- 
markable preface,  "  Ejiow  therefore  and  understand."  But  this  com- 
mandment or  decree  was  that  which  was  granted  to  Ezra  in  that  com- 
mission with  which  he  was  sent  into  Judsa,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  and  therefore  from  thence  the 
beginning  of  these  weeks  must  commence. 

'  Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Temporam,  lib.  6,  p.  56a.  Uaheros  in  AnnaUbut  tub  anno 
J.  P.  4746.     Straucbius  aliique. 

"  Christ  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  PasaoTer,  which  was  always  celebrated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  Nisan. 

*  Esra  Yii.  9.  There  it  is  said  in  thefirat  month  ;  and  the  first  month  of  the  Je?.'ish 
year  was  Nisan. 

*  Kara  vii.  7.  *  Dan.  ix.  25. 
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Onie  words  Jiguratiw  ;  referring,  not  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem^ 
hut  to  the  reestahlishment  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  which  was 
effected  by  Ezra  only, — For  the  words  in  the  text,  "  to  restore  and 
build  Jerusalem,"  are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  figuratively, 
for  the  restoring  of  the  state  of  the  Jews,  as  well  the  political  as  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  resettling  of  both  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
And  what  is  more  usual  in  prophecies,  than  to  be  given  out  in  figura- 
tive expressions  ?  and  what  is  more  common  in  Scripture,  than  by 
Jerusalem  to  mean  the  whole  political  and  ecclesiastical  state  of  that 
people?  and  for  the  reestablishing  of  both  these,  and  the  settling 
of  them  again  upon  the  former  basis,  from  whence  they  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Babylonians,  and  were  not  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly 
restored,  the  commission  granted  to  Easra  was  very  full :  for  it  gave 
him  thorough  power  to  restore  the  law  of  Moses,^  and  fully  reestab- 
lish the  observance  of  it  both  in  church  and  state,  and  to  appoint 
magistrates  and  judses  to  govern  the  people  according  to  it,  and  to 
punish  all  such  as  snould  be  disobedient  thereto,  either  with  death, 
banishment,  imprisonment,  or  confiscation  of  goods,  according  as  their 
crimes  should  oe  found  to  deserve.  And  all  this  Ezra  accordin^y 
executed  in  manner  as  will  hereafter  be  related.  Before  his  coming  to 
Jerusalem  with  his  commission,  the  Scriptures  were  in  a  manner  lost, 
the  people  in  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  the  worship  of  God 
neglected,  and  everything  else,  both  in  church  and  state,  in  great  dis- 
order and  confusion.  But  on  his  coming  he  restored  the  Scriptures, 
instructed  the  people  in  the  law,  brought  the  worship  of  Gk>d  into  due 
order,  and  proceeded,  as  long  as  his  commission  lasted,  to  work  a  full 
reformation  in  all  things  else.  And  after  his  commission  was  at  an 
end,  he  gave  not  over  his  endeavours  herein,  but  as  a  priest,  as  a  skilful 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Qt>d,  and  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,'  he  still 
carried  on  the  same  work ;  and  having  a  successor  equally  zealous  in 
the  same  design,  he  did  as  much  in  it  under  his  authority  as  formerly 
he  did  by  his  own ;  so  that  he  hath  been  esteemed  as  another  Moses, 
and  deservedly  reckoned  as  the  second  founder  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  state.  And  therefore  the  beginning  of  this  work  is  a  noble 
epocha  from  whence  to  begin  the  calculation  of  these  weeks,  and  doth 
most  agreeably  accord  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  prophecy 
in  which  they  are  predicted :  for  the  whole  intent  and  purpose  oi  it  is, 
to  foreshow  and  set  forth  the  age  of  the  restored  church  of  the  Jews, 
how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and  when  to  cease  and  be  abolished ;  and 
from  whence  is  it  more  proper  to  reckon  this,  than  from  the  time  when 
the  thorough  restoration  of  it  began  ?  and  this  was  then  only  begun, 
when  Ezra,  by  virtue  of  the  commission  granted  to  him  by  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  did  set 
about  this  work  ;  and  therefore  from  hence  the  computation  of  these 
weeks,  according  to  the  prophecy  that  predicts  them,  must  begin. 

Uhe  words  applied  litenuly  would  only  refer  to  the  decree  of  Ckfrus—* 
568  years  before  the  death  of  Christ, — And  that  this  figurative  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  and  none  other,  must  be  the  true  meaning  of 
them,  appears  from  hence,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  in  a  literal 
sense ;  for  if  they  are  so  to  be  understood,  they  can  be  applicable  to 
no  other  restoring  and  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  than  that  which  was 

*  See  the  commiMion  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Exra,  ver.  zi — 26.  "  Neh.  yiii. 
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decreed  and  commanded  by  CyniB  at  the  release  of  the  captivity ;  for 
this  prophecy  was  revealed  to  Daniel  before  this  release ;  and  there- 
fore, when  it  is  said  therein,  that  the  epocha  of  these  weeks  was  to 
be^  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command  or  decree  to  restore  and 
build  Jerusalem,  of  what  decree  can  it  be  more  properly  understood, 
than  of  that  which  should  first  be  granted  next  after  this  prophecy  for 
that  i>urpose,  and  by  virtue  whereof  this  city  was  accordmgly  rebuilt 
afler  its  naving  been  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  and  was  again  re- 
peopled  and  inhabited  by  the  same  people  who  had  been  its  former 
inhabitants?  And  that  this  was  done  by  virtue  of  Cyrus's  decree, 
appears  from  many  places  of  Scripture.  We  are  told  in  Isaiah  xliv. 
a8,  that  "  it  was  Cyrus  that  should  say  to  Jerusalem,  Be  thou  built ; 
and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid."  And  again  (ch.  zlv. 
13),  it  is  said  of  the  same  Cyrus,  that  '*  God  would  raise  him  up  and 
direct  him,  that  he  should  build  his  city,  and  release  his  captives;*' 
where  it  is  to  observed,  that  he  that  released  God's  captives,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  temple,  was  to  be  the  person  that  was  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem ;  so  that  he  is  not  only  by  name,  but  also  by  this  character 
and  description,  plainly  pointed  out  to  be  the  person  that  was  to  do 
this  work.  For  that  Cyrus  did  release  the  captive  Jews  who  were 
God's  people,  and  that  he  did  no  more  than  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  (for  it  was  not  perfected  till  in  an  after-reign),  is  well  known. 
Ana  therefore,  according  to  these  passases  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  must 
be  he  only  that  did  restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  And  so  accord- 
ingly it  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  decree  which  he  granted  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  thither :  for  can  it  be  imagined  that  Cyrus  should 
grant  license  for  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  rebuild 
the  temple  there,  without  allowing  them  to  rebuild  that  city  alsoP 
Ezra  plainly  tells  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  Jews  were  returned  into 
Judiea,  by  virtue  of  Cyrus's  decree,'  they  dispersed  themselves  into  the 
several  cities  to  whicn  they  belonged,  and  again  dwelt  in  them ;  and 
can  it  be  thought  that  they  did  not  then  again  rebuild  them  ?  for 
without  rebuilaing  of  them  how  could  they  dwell  in  them  ?  And 
if  those  who  belonged  to  the  other  cities  of  Judah  rebuilt  and 
dwelt  in  them  again,  how  can  we  think  that  those  who  belonged 
to  Jerusalem  did  not  do  the  same,  and  that  especially  since  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  nation,  the  place  where  the  temple 
stood,  where  all  went  up  continually  to  worship,  and  where  three 
times  a  year  every  male  appeared  before  the  Lord  at  the  solemn 
festivals,  and  where  also  the  governor  dwelt,  where  the  council  sat, 
and  all  matters  of  judgment  were  ultimately  decided  ?  The  matter 
is  beyond  all  dispute :  when  the  Jews  on  their  return  rebuilt  their 
other  cities,  they  must  then  most  certainly  have  rebuilt  Jerusalem 
also.  The  great  concourse  which  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  con- 
stantly drew  thither  must  have  necessitated  this  had  there  been  no 
other  inducement  for  it.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  all  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  Judah  to  have  been  left  still  in  their  rubbish,  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  than  that  this  city  alone  should  remain 
unbuilt.  The  rebuilding  of  it  is  not  indeed  expressly  included  in  the 
commission  of  Cyrus.  As  we  have  it  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezra,  that  only  give  license  *'  to  the  Jews  to  return  into  JudaWi  and 

^   Em  ii.  I ;  iiL  i. 
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there  rebuild  the  house  of  GK)d,  which  is  in  Jerusalem.'*  But  the 
license  to  rebuild  the  house  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  must  either 
implj  a  license  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  also,  or  else  (which  seems  most 
probable)  Ezra  gives  us,  in  the  place  mentioned,  only  an  abstract  of 
the  chief  things  granted  bj  that  license,  and  not  a  recital  of  the  whole, 
in  which  most  likely  many  other  things,  and  among  them  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  cities  of  Judah,  might  be  fully  and  ex- 
pressly mentioned ;  for  it  is  certain,  by  virtue  of  that  license,  they  had 
power  so  to  do ;  and  accordingly  executed  it.  For  the  complaint  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  to  the  Persian  court  against  them  that  were 
returned  was,  that  '*  they  builded  Jerusalem,  that  rebellious  and  bad 
city,  and  had  set  up  the  walls  thereof,  and  joined  the  foundations  of 
it ; "  ^  and  the  order  from  king  Artazerxes  (so  the  Magian  who  then 
reigned,  it  seems,  called  himself)  was  "  to  cause  the  Jews  to  cease,  that 
this  city  be  not  builded.*' '  However,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  till  the 
time  of  this  order,  fourteen  years  having  elapsed,  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  had  by  that  time  gone  a  great  way ;  for  within  two  years 
after,  we  find  the  prophet  Haggai  complaining  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusa- 
lem, "  that  they  dwelt  in  ceiled  houses,  while  they  let  the  house  of 
G-od  lie  waste.'^  From  all  this  it  plainly  appears,  that  Jerusalem, 
after  its  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Babylomans,  was  again  rebuilt 
by  virtue  of  the  decree  which  Cyrus  granted,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  release  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  And  therefore  if 
these  words  of  the  prophecy,  ''  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem,"  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  they  can  be  understood  of  no  other 
restoring  and  building  of  that  city,  than  that  which  was  accomplished 
by  virtue  of  that  decree ;  and  the  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks 
must  begin  from  the  granting  and  going  forth  thereof.  But  if  the 
computation  be  begun  so  high,  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of 
the  said  seventy  weeks  cannot  come  low  enough  to  reach  anv  of  those 
events  which  are  predicted  by  this  prophecy.  For  from  the  first  of 
Cyrus  to  the  death  of  Christ  were  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  said  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  be  computed 
from  thence,  they  will  be  expired  a  great  many  ^ears  either  before  the 
cutting  off  or  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  which  ought  both  to  fall 
within  the  compass  of  them,  according  to  the  express  words  of  this 
prophecy.  It  evidently  therefore  follows  from  hence,  that  the  words 
of  this  prophecy, ''  to  restore  and  bmld  Jerusalem,"  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  a  literal  sense :  for  the  sum  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus : — 
If  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  they  roust  be  un- 
derstood of  that  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  which  was  accomplished  by 
virtue  of  Cyrus's  decree,  and  the  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks,  or 
the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  thereof,  must  begin  from  the  going 
forth  or  issuing  out  of  that  decree.  But  it  cannot  Degin  from  thence 
for  the  reason  mentioned ;  and  therefore  these  words  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  a  literal  sense,  but  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  figuratively 
the  restoring  and  rebuilding  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem. And  this  Ezra  effected  by  virtue  of  the  command  or  decree 
which  was  granted  to  him  for  this  purpose,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus ;  and  therefore  here  the  beginning  of  these  weeks 
must  be  placed.    And  this  will  be  further  proved  if  we  consider, 

>  Bsra  iv.  iz.  *  Bna  ir.  ai.  *  Haggai  1.  4. 
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2adl3r,  Commencement  of  the  eevenfy  weeks  can  he  fixed  at  no  other 
date :  examination  of  the  three  other  decrees  granted  to  the  Jews. — 
The  commencement  of  the  seventj  weeks  can  be  placed  nowhere  else 
than  at  the  date  of  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerzes  Longimanus,  so  as  to  make  the  ending  comport  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  accomplishing  of  the 
events  predicted  by  it.  For  there  were  four  commandments  or  decrees 
issued  out  by  the  kings  of  Persia  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  from  one  of 
which,  accoroing  to  the  express  words  of  the  prophecy,  the  computa- 
tion of  these  weeks  is  to  be  begun;  the  first  granted  by  Cyrus,* 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  [b.  c.  ^^t"]  ;  the  second  by  Darius,^  about 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign ;  the  third  by  Artaxerzes  to  Ezra,'  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  fourth  by  the  same  Artaxerzes  to 
Nehemiah,^  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  But  this  computation 
could  not  begin  from  that  of  Cyrus,  nor  from  that  of  Darius,  nor  from 
that  of  the  twentieth  of  Artazerxes,  and  therefore  it  must  begin  from 
this  of  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  granted  to  Ezra.  That  it  could  not 
begin  from  any  of  the  other  three  I  shall  show  in  their  order. 

(1.)  Decree  of  Curtis — too  early  for  the  completion  of  the  seventy 
weeks  to  have  accorded  with  the  death  of  the  Messiah. — As  to  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  these  weeks  cannot  be 
computed  from  thence,  for  the  reason  already  said,  that  is,  because  if 
they  begin  from  thence,  they  cannot,  bv  a  great  many  years,  reach  the 
events  predicted  by  this  prophecy ;  and  therefore  none  who  understand 
this  prophecy  to  relate  either  to  the  cutting  off  or  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  do  oegin  them  from  hence ;  for,  according  to  this  computa- 
tion, no  chronology  can  ever  reconcile  them  to  either  of  them. 

(2.)  Decree  of  Darius:  question  whether  the  Darius  referred  to 
was  Darius  Nbthus  or  Darius  Hystaspis. — Neither  can  the  computation 
of  these  weeks  be  begun  from  the  decree  granted  by  Darius ;  but  there 
having  been  three  Dariu8*s  that  reigned  in  Persia,  Darius  Hystaspis, 
Darius  Nothus,  and  Darius  Codomannus,  it  is  to  be  first  inquired, 
which  of  these  three  it  was  that  granted  this  decree ;  and  then,  second- 
ly, it  shall  be  shown,  that  the  computation  of  these  weeks  cannot  be  begiin 
from  it.  And  first  of  these  three  Darius's,  it  is  certain  it  could  not  be 
Darius  Codomannus ;  for  if  the  four  hundred  and  ninel^  years  of  these 
weeks  be  reckoned  from  any  part  of  his  reign,  they  will  overshoot  all 
the  events  predicted  by  this  prophecy  by  many  more  years  than  they 
will  fall  short  of  them,  if  reckoned  from  the  first  of  Cyrus,  and  there- 
fore no  one  hath  ever  said  that  he  was  the  Darius  that  granted  this 
decree. 

Proved  to  he  Darius  Hystaspis  :  (a.)  Because  the  Darius  who  granted 
the  decree  is  the  same  Darius  who  is  mentioned  hy  Hagaai  and  ZecJia- 
riah. — But  Scaliger  and  many  others,  following  his  authority,  have  re- 
ferred the  decree  to  Darius  Nothus.  But  there  are  invincible  argu- 
ments against  it,  which  unanswerably  demonstrate  that  it  could  not  be 
Darius  Nothus  ;  but  it  must  necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  first 
of  these  three  that  reigned  in  Persia,  and  none  other,  by  whom  this 
decree  was  issued  out :  for  he  who  according  to  Ezra  granted  this  de- 
cree is  the  same  Darius  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Haggai  and  Ze- 

'  Eara  i,  •  Esni  yi.  >  Eira  tu.  «  Kehcm.  il. 
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chariah  ;^  but  that  DariuB  could  not  be  Darius  Notbus,  but  must  n&> 
cessarily  be  Darius  Hvstasjlis.  For  first,  from  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  bj  the  Chaldeans  to  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years :  but  from  the  destruction  of  it 
to  the  time  of  the  second  decree,  by  yirtue  of  which  the  rebuilding  of  it 
was  finished,  were  no  more  than  seventy  years,  accordiner  to  the  prophet 
Zechariah.  For  we  find  in  the  book  of  his  prophecies,^  tbat  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  same  Darius  who  granted  this  decree  to  the  Jews  (which 
was  also  the  year  in  which  it  was  published  at  Jerosalem)  the  fast  of 
the  fifth  month,'  in  which  they  had  mourned  for  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month,^  in  which  they  had  mourned 
for  the  utter  desolation  of  the  land,  which  had  been  brought  upon  it 
by  the  death  of  Qedaliah,  had  been  observed  just  seventy  years ;  and 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  thoroughly  considers  that  text,  but  that  their 
mourning  for  these  calamities  had  been  from  the  very  time  that  they 
had  suffered  them ;  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  Darius  Nothus, 
but  it  must  be  some  other  Darius  then  reigning  in  Persia,  within  the 
reach  of  the  said  seventy  years,  who  granted  this  decree ;  and  that 
since  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  was  just  seventy  years  from 
the  time  in  which  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by 
the  Chaldeans  (as  hath  lieen  before  observed),  this  other  Darius  must 
necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
same  prophet  speaks  also  in  another  place  of  the  like  number  of  seventy 
years  in  the  second  of  Darius,  two  years  before.  But  these  were  not 
the  seventy  years  of  mourning  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  but  '*  the  seventy  years  ^  in  which  God  had  expressed 
his  indignation  against  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah,"  which  are 
to  be  computed  from  the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Judah,'  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  for  which  the  Jews  £uted  in  the  tenth 
month :  and  this  was  two  jears  before  that  city  was  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  him.  For  the  taking  and  destroying  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah :  but  the  first  besieging  of  it  was  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,^  and  in  the  tenth  month  of  that  year.  But 
Scali^r,^  instead  of  bein^  convinced  by  this  argument,  turns  it  to  speak 
for  him ;  and  his  reasonings  upon  it  for  this  purpose  are,  that  tnese 
fasts,  which  are  spoken  of  in  Zechariah'  to  have  been  observed  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  month,  and  on  the  seventh  month,  and  the  tenth  month, 
could  not  be  appointed  but  by  the  church  of  the  Jews  (by  which  I  sup- 
pose he  meaneth  the  Sanhedurim,  or  some  other  convention  of  priests 
and  elders  representing  that  church).  But  neither  the  Sanhedrim,  nor 
any  other  convention  representing  that  church,  could  come  together, 
or  make  any  such  constitution,  after  the  calamities  which  these  fasts 
commemorated,  till  the  Jews  were  returned  from  their  dkptivity,  and 

'  See  Efia  r.  i,  vi.  14;  Hag.  i.  i— IC ;  Zech.  i.  i — 7,  tu.  i.  *  Zech.  Tii.  c. 

'  a  King*  xxt.  8 ;  Jer.  lii.  12.  The  Jewi  obeenre  tms  fast  on  the  ninth  of  Ab,  which 
ia  their  flfui  month,  eren  to  ihii  day. 

*  a  Kinffs  zxr.  25 ;  Jer.  zlL  i.  The  Jewa  obeenre  this  fast  on  tiie  third  day  of  Tisri, 
which  ii  their  seyenth  month,  eren  to  this  day ;  and  both  these  fast  days,  that  of  the 
third  of  Tisri,  and  the  other  of  the  ninth  of  Ab,  are  marked  on  those  days  in  all  their 
ladendars.  *  Zech.  i.  la. 

*  a  Kings  xxr.  i ;  Jer.  xxxix.  i,  liL  4.  The  Jews  obecrre  this  fast  on  the  tenth  dav  of 
Tebeth  (which  is  their  tenth  month)  eren  to  this  day,  and  call  it  the  fast  for  the  Arst 
sicee  of  Jeruaalem  in  all  their  calendars. 

^  De  Emendatione  Tempontm,  lib.  6,  p.  60a.  '  Zech.  vii.  5,  and  tIu.  19. 
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again  settled  in  Judab  and  Jerusalem ;  and  therefore  these  fiuts  could 
not  begin  to  be  observed,  nor  the  seveutj  years*  observing  of  them, 
which  Zechariah  speaks  of,  commence,  till  after  that  time.  But  seventv 
years  from  any  time  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  will  carry  us  much  beyond  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis ; 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
but  it  must  be  the  fourth  vear  of  the  Darius,  the  next  of  that  name 
reigning  after  him  in  Persia  (and  that  was  Darius  Nothus),  in  which 
these  fasts  were  spoken  of  by  that  prophet.  But  the  answer  to  all  this 
is,  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  formal  constitution  of  the  whole 
Jewish  church  for  the  observing  of  these  fasts.  The  calamities  which 
they  commemorated,  while  fresh  in  memory,  might  be  reason  enough 
to  introduce  the  use  of  them  by  common  consent ;  and  if  not,  yet  what 
should  hinder  but  that  the  priests  and  elders  might  meet  together  in 
Babylon,  while  there  in  captivity,  and  in  that  place,  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  at  Jerusalem,  hold  conventions  for  the  making  of  such  a  con- 
stitution ?  If  the  book  of  Baruch  be  to  be  credited  in  anything,' 
that  tells  us  of  such  a  convention  in  Babylon,  held  there  in  the  time  of 
the  captivity,  and  of  a  fast  appointed  by  it.  And  we  find  in  the  book 
of  Ezekiel,  which  is  of  undoubted,  because  of  divine,  authority,  that  the 
elders  of  Israel  in  Babylon'  met  more  than  once  to  ask  counsel  of  God 
from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet.  And  when  Sherezer  and  Begem-Me- 
lech'  came  to  Jerusalem  to  ask  counsel  of  the  prophets  and  priests 
there,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  about  these 
fasts,  can  we  think  that  they  were  sent  by  any  other  than  a  convention 
of  the  priests  and  elders  in  that  place  met  together  for  this  purpose  ? 
It  is  certain  that  most  of  the  constitutions  that  are  now  observed  by 
the  JewB^  were  made  in  the  land  of  Babylon,  bv  conventions  of  their 
elders,  after  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (for  all  that  are  in  the 
Babylonish  G^mara  were  there  made).  And  why  then  might  not  a 
constitution  for  these  fasts  be  made  there  also  by  a  like  convention, 
after  the  first  destruction  of  that  city  ?  And  why  there  might  not  be 
a  Sanhedrim  in  Babylon,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  I  cannot 
see.  The  temple  service  was  indeed  confined  to  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
Sanhedrim  was  no  part  of  it.  That  was  a  national  council  which  might 
be  assembled  wherever  the  nation  was.  And  therefore  when  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  was  removed  into  the  land  of  Babylon,  who  can  give 
a  reason  why  this  national  council  should  not  be  there  also,  and  there 
meet  and  consult  together  for  the  common  interest  of  the  nation  in  that 
land,  as  well  as  they  did  when  they  were  in  their  own  ?  We  are  told 
by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there 
was  a  Sanhedrim  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt,^  for  the  sake  only  of  a  colony 
of  the  Jews  that  was  there  planted,  even  while  Jud»a  and  Jerusalem  were 

*  Bameh  i.  Althouffh  perehuioe  this  book  be  no  more  tban  a  religioui  romance,  yet 
inch  romanoea  do  usuaU^  10  aocommodate  their  fiibles  to  the  usagea  and  onttoms  of  the 
people  and  times  of  which  they  treat,  as  not  to  ascribe  any  other  to  them  than  such  as 
nave  been  of  known  use  and  practice  in  them ;  and  therefore  these  books  may  be  of  some 
authority  for  usages  and  customs,  although  not  for  historr. 

'  Emk.  vii.  I,  xir.  i.  *  Zeoh.  yii.  i — % 

*  The  Jews  had  in  the  land  of  Babylon  three  uniTersittes,  Sora,*Naherda,  and  Pom* 
beditha,  where  thev  had  their  public  schools,  and  pubUc  oouTentions  of  their  principal 
doctors  and  leamea  men,  and  in  these  the  constitutions  that  are  in  Uie  Babylonish  lie> 
mara  were  all  made. 

*  Gemara  HierosoL  in  Succah,  fol.  55.    Gemara  Babylonioa  in  Suoeah,  foL  51. 
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fully  inhabited.  And  how  much  more  then  might  there  have  been  one 
at  Babylon,  when  the  whole  nation  was  removed  thither  during  their 
captivity  in  that  land  P  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  in  every  part  of 
this  argument  Scaliger  begs  his  principles,  and  therefore  they  can  be 
of  no  force  for  the  proof  of  anything  that  he  would  ii^er  from  them. 

(b.)  Because  Jeshua  and  Zeruhhahel  took  a  part  in  the  execution  of 
the  decree, — That  the  Darius  who  granted  this  second  decree  could  not 
be  Darius  Nothus,  but  must  necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  will  fur- 
ther appear  firom  the  part  which  Jeshua  the  high  priest  and  Zerubbabel 
the  governor  acted  in  it ;  for  they  were  the  persons  who  were  sent  to 
Jerusalem  *  with  the  first  decree,  that  whicn  was  granted  by  Cyrus, 
and  they  also  executed  the  second  decree,  that  which  was  granted  by 
Darius.^  But  if  this  Darius  were  Darius  Nothus,  supposing  Jeshua  to 
have  been  forty  years  old  at  the  granting  of  Cyrus's  decree  (and  lees  at 
that  time  he  could  not  be,  he  having  then  sons '  in  the  work  of  the 
temple  of  twenty  years  old  and  upward),  and  supposing  Zerubbabel 
to  be  thirty  years  old  (and  a  less  age  could  not  comport  with  his  office), 
the  former  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  the  other 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  old,  when  this  second  decree 
granted  by  Darius  was  executed  by  them,  which  is  utterly  impro- 
bable. Scaliger,^  to  make  out  the  probability  of  it,  brings  instances 
of  several  long-livers.  I  deny  not,  it  is  possible  one  in  a  century 
may  be  found,  who  may  have  reached  the  nrst  of  these  ages,  that  is, 
that  of  one  hundred  and  fifby-seven.  For  we  have  had  a  Parr  ^  who 
hath  come  nigh  it,  and  a  Jenkinson  who  hath  out-lived  it.  But  that 
two  together,  and  colleagues  in  the  same  work  and  business,  should 
live  so  long,  is  not  likely.  The  improbability  of  this  will  appear  much 
further,  if  we  consider  the  words  spoken  by  God  himself  in  the 
second  year  of  this  Darius,  which  we  have  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Haggai,  ver.  3 :  "  Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  its 
first  glory  P  And  how  do  you  see  it  now  P  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in 
comparison  of  it  as  nothing  P"  For  this  text  doth  plainly  express, 
that  some  were  then  alive  who  had  seen  the  first  temple,  ana  well 
remembered  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it ;  and  therefore  if  this  Darius 
were  Darius  Nothus,  they  must  have  been  of  an  age  much  more  beyond 
belief  than  either  that  of  Jeshua  or  that  of  Zerubbabel  above  men- 
tioned. For  from  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  in  which  the  temple 
was  destroyed,  to  the  second  of  Darius  Nothus,  had  passed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years ;  and  therefore  supposing  these  persons,  who 
are  here  said  to  have  seen  the  first  temple,  and  remembered  the  glory 
of  it,  had  been  then  seventy  years  old  (which  is  the  lowest  that  can  be 
allowed  for  such  a  remembering),  they  must  have  been  of  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Nothus. 
And  who  can  think  it  likely,  that  many  (as  the  text  seems  to  express), 
or  any  at  all  among  the  people,  should  then  be  found  of  so  great  an  age  P  ^ 
Scaliger  himself  thinks  this  improbable ;  and  therefore  to  evade  the  * 
strength  of  the  argument,  which  is  from  hence  brought  against  him, 

1  Ezra  ii.  a,  ill.  8,  &c        "  Ezra  r.  6;  Haggai  L  a ;  Zech.  ui.,  £▼.       *  Ezra  iii.  8,  9^ 
*  De  Emendatione  Temporanif  lib.  6,  p.  603,  et  in  A  nimadrergjonibm  ad  Chronologica 
E  iflcbii  sub  anno  1497,  p.  97. 

^  Parr  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  Jenkinaon  to  that  of  a  hun- 
dred and  lixty-nine.    See  Sir  William  Temple's  Tracts. 
VOL.  1.  B 
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he  would  turn  the  words  of  the  sacred  text  to  speak  thns,^ — "  Oh !  if 
any  among  you  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  first  house/'  Ac.  But  the 
text  will  not  bear  this  interpretation. 

(c.)  Because  the  Darius  icko  granted  the  decree  ie  mentioned  hyEzra 
as  the  fourth  king  of  the  Medo-Fersian  empire, — The  series  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  as  mentioned  in  Ezra,  plainly  makes  the  Darius,  who  granted 
this  second  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  to  be  the  fourth  that  reigned 
in  that  empire,  and  the  fourth  king  therein,  all  agree,  was  Darius  Hys- 
taspis ;  for  after  Cyrus,  who  was  the  first,  succeeded  Cambyses  the 
second,  and  after  him  was  the  Magian  the  third,  and  then  was  Darius 
Hystaspis  the  fourth.    And  in  the  same  order  are  these  kings  men- 
tioned m  Ezra  in  respect  to  the  temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  it ;  for 
ne  tells  us,^  that  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  though  he  had  granted 
a  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jeruwem,  yet  the  work 
was  discouraged  all  his  reign  through  the  fraud  of  his  officers,  cor- 
rupted by  the  bribes  of  the  Samaritans ;  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahasuerus,  who  next  succeeded  (i.  e.  Cambyses),  the  king 
himself,  being  wrote  to,  discouraged  the  work,  but  made  no  decree 
against  it,  out  of  respect,  it  is  supposed,  to  his  father's  decree,  which 
was  for  it.     But  Artaxerxes,  the  next  that  reigned  (i.  e.  the  Ma- 
gian), having  no  such  regard  to  what  Cyrus  had  ordered,  made  a 
decree  against  the  work ;  whereon   it  wholly  ceased  (which  it  had 
not  done  before)  for  the  space  of  two  years,'  until  the  second  year 
of  Darius.     This  Darius  therefore  must  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  and 
none  other ;  for  he  it  was  that  was  the  fourth  of  those  kings  that 
reigned  over  the  Persian  empire.      And  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
(ch.  xi.)  helps  to  make  this  out :  for  there  (ver.  2)  the  words  are, 
"  There  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth  shall 
be  far  richer  than  they  all,  and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches  he 
shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Qrecia."     By  which  it  appears,  that 
the  four  kmgs  here  spoken  of  were  those  who  were  to  reign  in  Persia 
after  him  that  was  then  reisning :  and  he  that  was  king  of  Persia  at 
that  time  was  Cyrus.     And  it  is  from  the  same  words  most  manifest, 
that  the  fourth  was  Xerxes ;  and  therefore,  according  to  this  place  of 
Scripture,  there  were  between  Cyrus  and  Xerxes  three  kings  in  Persia : 
and  Herodotus  and  other  historians  say  the  same,  and  thus  name 
them ;  1.  Cambyses,  2.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  8.  Darius  Hystaspis ; 
and  therefore  since  the  Scripture  doth  name  in  the  same  order,  after 
Cyrus,  these  three  as  kings  of  Persia,  1.  Ahasuerus,  2.  Artaxerxes,  and 
3.  Darius,  no  doubt  they  were  the  same  persons ;  and  this  Darius,  the 
third  of  them,  was  he  that  granted  the  second  decree  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Answer  to  the  objection  upon  the  shortness  of  the  interval  between  the 
decree  qf  Cyrus  ana  the  decree  of  Darius  Hystaspis. — But  against  aU 
this,  the  short  time  that  was  between  the  granting  of  the  first  decree 

'  De  Emendatione  Temporam,  lib.  6,  p.  6oi.  *  Etn  it.  5-~7. 

*  So  laith  the  writer  of  the  first  apocryphal  oook  of  Eadras,  rer.  73.  And  althouga  ha 
be  an  apocryphal  writer,  and  is  in  most  things,  where  he  doth  not  trandate  from  the 
canonical  book  of  Esra,  Tcry  fabulous,  yet  in  this  particular  he  may  weU  be  supposed  to 
deliver  himself  according  to  the  receired  tradition  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lired,  and  the 
histories  then  extant ;  and  this  was  Tery  ancient.  For  it  is  certain  he  wrote  before 
Joaephus,  and  an  ancienter  evidence  than  this  we  cannot  have  from  any  writer,  since  th« 
ScriptnzM  of  the  Old  Teatament,  concerning  this  mattw. 
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by  Cyrus,  and  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  is  made  an  ob- 
jection ;  and  they  being  men  of  great  name  who  have  thought  it  of 
weight,  it  must  not  be  passed  over  without  an  answer,  although  other- 
wise it  seems  not  worthy  of  any.  They  urge  it  thus : — From  the  time 
of  the  granting  of  Cyrus's  decree  to  the  second  of  Danus  Hystaspis, 
were  no  more  than  sixteen  years ;  and  therefore,  if  it  were  then  that 
the  resuming  of  the  work  of  the  temple  gave  occasion  for  the  searching 
of  the  records  for  this  decree,^  and  it  were  that  Darius  who,  on  the 
finding  of  the  decree,  granted  a  confirmation  of  it,  there  would  then 
have  been  no  reason  for  any  such  search  to  have  been  made  at  all ;  for, 
say  they,  what  need  was  there  of  searching  of  the  records  for  this  de- 
cree, before  its  confirmation,  alter  so  short  a  time  as  that  of  sixteen 
years?  the  thing  might  then  have  been  well  enough  remembered, 
without  going  to  the  records  for  the  proof  of  it.  Darius  Hystaspis 
was  himself  (they  proceed  to  argue)  bred  in  Cyrus's  court,  and  there- 
fore might  himself  well  enough  have  remembered  this  thing,  without 
ordering  the  records  to  be  searched  for  it ;  and  if  not,  yet  many  of  his 
counsellors  and  courtiers  might.  And  therefore,  from  hence  they 
infer  that  it  could  not  be  Darius  Hystaspis  that  granted  this  decree, 
but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  another  Darius  reigning  after  him, 
in  whose  time  the  granting  of  Cyrus's  decree  was  grown  to  be  a  thing 
past,  the  memory  of  man ;  and  that  could  be  none  other  than  Darius 
jVothus.  The  whole  therefore  of  this  argument  goes  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, that  public  records  are  never  to  be  appealed  to,  but  for  thmgs 
past  the  memory  of  man ;  than  which  what  can  be  more  absurd  ?  Can 
any  that  attend  the  Chancery  here  in  England  remember  all  the  grants 
and  decrees  that  have  passed  the  seals  for  sixteen  years  past  ?  can  the 
chancellor  himself  do  this,  if  he  hath  been  so  long  m  office  P  Or  if  any 
decree  be  to  be  made  upon  the  foundation  of  a  former  decree,  though 
passed  but  sixteen  days  Defore,  will  any  chancellor,  upon  memory  onfy, 
seal  that  latter  decree,  or  pass  anything  in  it,  without  having  the 
former  first  laid  before  him  ?  Although  some  may  have  a  confused 
remembrance  in  general  of  some  things  there  transacted,  even  for  six- 
teen years  past,  yet  amidst  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  business 
which  pass  in  such  a  court,  and  where  the  quick  succession  of  new 
matters  frequently  crowd  out  of  the  mind  all  thoughts  of  those  that 
preceded,  wnose  memory  can  be  sufficient  to  be  depended  upon  for  an 
exact  account  of  anything  there  decreed,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  records,  where  all  is  exactly  set  down  and  registered  ?  and 
how  can  anything  be  there  rightly  settled  without  it?  And  if 
this  cannot  be  done  for  so  small  a  realm  as  this  of  England,  how  could 
it  be  done  for  so  large  and  vast  an  empire  as  that  of  Persia,^  which  was 
above  forty  times  as  large,  and  theretore  must  have  afforded  occasion 
for  grants  and  decrees  forty  times  as  many  ?  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
conceive  how  such  a  multitude  of  things  as  must  in  this  case  have 
been  decreed  and  granted  for  all  that  empire  could  have  been  all  dis- 
tinctly remembered  by  any  one  after  a  week  past ;  and  how  much  less 
after  sixteen  years !    As  to  the  memory  of  Darius  himself,  Herodotus 

"  The  Scriptures  teH  us,  that  it  reached  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  and  contained,  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  a  hundred  and  twenty  proTincea,  and  aften^'ards  aeyen  more  were  added 
to  them.     See  Dan.  yi.  i  *,  Esther  i.  i 

R  2 
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tells  U8,^  he  was  but  twenty  jears  old  when  Cjrus  died,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  above  fourteen  when  his  decree  was  granted  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews ;  and  what  could  he  know  or  observe  of  it  at 
that  age  ?  And  as  to  the  courtiers  of  Darius,  the  argument  is  not  at 
all  stronger.  For  is  every  courtier  called  to  be  witness  of  all  the 
public  acts  and  decrees  of  the  kingdom  ?  Do  all  such  know  whatever 
passeth  the  royal  signature ;  or  rather,  are  they  not  the  fewest  of  all 
that  observe  or  take  notice  of  such  matters  ?  And  if  otherwise,  yet 
doth  not  sixteen  years  usually  make  great  revolutions  in  kings'  courts, 
especially  in  those  of  arbitrary  princes,  where  not  only  men^s  places, 
but  also  their  lives,  depend  wholly  upon  will  and  pleasure,  as  was  most 
notoriously  the  case  of  the  Persian  court  at  that  time  P  Cambyses,  who 
succeeded  Cyrus,'  cruelly  and  wantonly,  upon  freak,  humour  and  very 
trivial  occasions  only,  destroyed  a  great  many  of  his  father's  officers. 
And  after  him  reigned  the  Magian,  who  no  doubt,  upon  that  usurpa- 
tion, provided  himself  with  such  a  new  set  of  officers  and  attendants  as 
woula  best  serve  to  support  him  in  it,  and  conceal  the  imposture  by 
which  he  reigned.  And  on  his  death,  there  being  a  new  revolution 
and  a  new  king  chosen,  most  likely  this  produced  another  change  of 
officers  and  ministers  at  the  court,  and  by  that  time  many  must  have 

fone  off  the  stage  by  natural  death :  so  that,  whether  any  at  all  that  had 
een  officers  in  Cyrus's  court,  when  he  granted  his  decree  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  were  in  Darius's  court  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  then 
to  remember  it,  and  give  evidence  thereof,  is  at  best  very  uncertain ; 
but  it  is  most  likely  that  none  of  them  were.  And  therefore  nothing 
that  is  said  from  this  head,  for  the  proving  that  it  could  not  be  Da* 
riuB  Hystaspis  that  granted  the  decree  above  mentioned,  can  amount 
to  as  much  as  an  argument  of  the  lowest  probability  for  it.  But  on 
the  contrary,  they  who  for  the  sake  of  this  argument  put  the  granting 
of  this  decree  as  low  as  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus,  do  thereby  afford  a 
much  stronger  arg;ument  against  themselves  than  this  can  be  for  them : 
for  this  will  put  the  finishing  of  the  second  temple  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  it.  Whereon  it 
may  be  asked,  wheu  it  was  that  the  decree  of  Artaxerzes  made  it 
cease  P  If  they  allow  this  Artaxerxes  to  be  the  third  Persian  king, 
as  he  is  reckoned  in  Scripture,'  that  is,  the  Magian  who  reigned  next 
after  Cambyses,  then  from  the  ceasing  of  the  work  to  the  resuming 
of  it  again  will  be  full  one  hundred  years :  and  in  so  long  a  time 
of  intermission,  how  could  they  so  preserve  the  beams  from  being 
rotten,  and  the  whole  building  from  oeing  so  damaged  and  decayed, 
as  not  to  be  forced  to  begin  all  again  anew  from  the  very  foundation  P 
which  it  is  certain  they  did  not ;  for  after  the  granting  of  the  decree 
for  the  proceeding  of  the  work,  all  was  finished  in  a  little  more 
than  three  years'  time.  But  if  they  say  it  was  not  the  Magian  who 
was  the  Artaxerxes  in  the  Scriptures,  that  caused  the  work  to  cease, 
but  he  that  is  first  named  in  the  catalogue  which  we  have  of  the  Persian 
kings  in  profane  historians,  that  is,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  then  from 
the  beginning  of  the  work  to  that  ceasing  of  it  will  be  seventy-one 
years.  And  in  this  case  it  may  be  asked,  how  came  it  to  pass,  if 
they  had  so  long  been  permittea  to  have  gone  on  with  the  work,  that 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  x,  non  longe  a  fine  "  Herodot  Ub*  3.  '  Bzra  iT.  7. 
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in  all  that  time  it  had  not  been  finished  P  Neither  of  the  questions  can 
be  answered ;  and  therefore,  taking  either  of  these  ways,  the  argument 
worketh  strong  against  them,  and  further  proves  that  it  could  not  be 
Darius  Nothus,  but  that  it  must  necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  who 
granted  the  decree,  whereby  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  was 
nnished.  And  upon  this  supposition  all  will  be  easy  and  free  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  matter  will  be  thus :  Cyrus,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  Persian  empire,  granted  his 
decree  to  the  Jews  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  the 
next  year  after  they  began  the  work,  and  went  on  with  it  for  about 
thirteen  years,  till  the  Magian  caused  it  to  cease.  But  two  years  after, 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  slew  the  Magian,  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne,  it  was,  on  the  preaching  of  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  again  resumed,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half 
at\«r  they  obtained  a  decree  from  Darius  to  authorize  them  therein ; 
and  then,  in  a  little  more  than  three  years'  time  after  they  finished  the 
whole  work.  And  thus  far  having  shown,  that  the  Darius  who  granted 
the  second  decree  in  favoiur  of  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  which  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  finished,  could  be  none  other 
than  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  remaining  part  of  the  argument  is,  that 
therefore  the  seventy  weeks  of  this  prophecy  could  not  have  their  be- 
ginning from  this  decree,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  same  reason, 
whereby  it  hath  been  above  shown,  that  they  could  not  besin  from 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  that  is,  because  the  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  of  these  weeks,  reckoned  from  the  panting  of  this  decree,  cannot 
reach  the  chief  events  which  are  by  this  prophecy  predicted  to  fall 
within  the  compass  of  them,  that  is,  the  coming  and  the  cutting  off  of 
the  Messiah :  for  this  decree,  I  reckon,  was  brought  to  Jerus^em  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Darius.  The  Jews  indeed  began  again  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  year  of  Darius ; 
but  they  had  no  decree  to  warrant  them  herein  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  But  from  the  fourth  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  to  the  death  of  Christ,  were  five  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
and  therefore,  reckoning  the  seventy  weeks,  or  their  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  from  thence,  they  will  expire  sixtjr  years  before  the 
death  oi  Christ,  and  twenty-four  years  beK)re  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore  can  reach  neither  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah  nor  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  any  sense  whatsoever  that  his  coming  can 
be  taken  in :  and  these  two  are  the  grand  events  predicted  by  this 
prophecy,  and  it  can  never  be  rightly  interpreted  but  in  the  accom- 
plisoing  of  them.  And  it  may  be  further  added  on  this  head,  that  this 
decree  of  Darius  seems  not  to  accord  or  agree  with  the  description  of 
that  commandment  or  decree  which  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy :  for 
the  words  of  the  text  are,  "  From  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem,"  which  plainly  imply  an  original 
decree,  which  this  of  Darius  was  not ;  for  it  was  no  more  than  an  ex- 
emplification and  confirmation  of  that  which  was  before  granted  b^ 
Cyrus.'  And  if  it  be  not  such  a  decree  as  the  prophecy  intended,  it  \n 
certain  the  seventy  weeks,  or  their  four  hundred  ana  ninety  yeard, 
cannot  begin  from  thence. 

'  Ezra  vi. 
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(3.)  Decree  of  Ariaxerxes  in  the  20th  year  of  hie  rei^  to  Nehemiah : 
proved  to  be  neither  ArtaxerJtes  Mnetnon,  nor  Artaxerxee  Ochue,  hU 
Artaxerxee  Longimanus, — Neither  can  the  computation  of  these  weeks 
be  begun  from  the  decree  granted  to  Nehemian  bj  Artaxerxes  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  And  in  the  clearing  of  this  particubify  I 
must  take  the  same  method  as  in  the  former :  for  as  there  were  three 
Darius'sy  so  also  were  there  three  Artazerxes's,  which,  according  to 
ancient  historians,  reigned  over  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  And  there- 
fore, first,  it  must  be  inquired  which  of  these  three  it  was  that  granted 
this  decree ;  and  then,  secondly,  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  computa- 
tion of  these  weeks  cannot  begin  fr^m  it.  And  first,  as  to  which  of 
these  three  Artaxerxes*s  it  was  that  granted  this  decree  to  Nehemiah, 
it  is  certain  it  must  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  imme- 
diately after  Xerxes  over  the  Persian  empire.  For  it  was  that  Arta- 
xerxes who  was  contemporary  with  Eliashio  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
he  bein^  high  priest  at  the  time  when  Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem 
with  this  decree,^  which  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  that  king ;  but 
no  other  Artaxerxes,  but  he  that  was  caUed  Longimanus,  could  be  con- 
temporary with  Eliashib ;  and  therefore  none  other  but  he  could  be 
the  Artaxerxes  that  granted  this  decree.  For  the  age  which  Joiakim 
the  father  of  Eliashib  must  then  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
makes  it  utterly  improbable  that  it  should  be  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ; 
and  it  would  make  it  much  more  so  as  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus  who  suc- 
ceeded him:  for  supposing  Eliashib,  who  was  high  priest  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  that  Artaxerxes  who  granted  this  decree  to  Nehe- 
miah,  had  then  been  twenty  years  in  that  office,  his  father  Joiakim,  if 
this  Artaxerxes  were  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  must  then,  upon  this  sup- 
position, have  died  in  the  last  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  at  which  time 
Joiakim  must  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  old, 
which  is  utterly  improbable.  For  we  find  in  Ezra,  that  Jeshua  the 
father  of  Joiakim,'  at  the  first  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  had  sons  of  twenty  years  old  and  upward 
employed  in  the  work  of  the  temple ;'  and  since  the  high  priesthood 
among  the  Jews  went  by  succession  according  to  the  primoffeniture, 
and  Joiakim  succeeded  Jeshua  in  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
Joiakim  was  one  of  those  his  sons  who  were  thus  employed,  and  the 
eldest  of  them ;  and  if  he  were  twenty  years  old  at  this  time,  he  must 
then  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  the  last  of  Darius  Nothus, 
for  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  to  the  last  of  Darius  Nothus  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years.*    The  improbability  of  this  sufficiently 

§  roves  that  it  could  not  be  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  who  granted  this 
ecree  to  Nehemiah.  And  the  improbability  would  be  much  greater, 
if  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  Artaxerxes  Ochus  who  succeeded  him ; 
because  then  Joiakim  must  have  been  forty-six  years  older.  Besides, 
there  is  this  further  argument  that  Artaxerxes  Ochus  could  not  be  the 
person ;  because  in  Scripture  there  is  mention  made  of  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  that  Artaxerxes  who  granted  this  decree  to  Nehemiah,^ 
but  Artaxerxes  Ochus  reigned  only  twenty-one  years  in  all.®  And  if 
it  were  not  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  nor  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  it  must  then 

^  Mehem.  iii.  i.  *  Nehexn.  zii.  10,  aa.  '  £an  iii.  8,  0. 

«  Canon.  PtoL  •  Nehem.  xiu.  6.  •  Canon.  PtoL 
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necessarily  follow  that  it  was  Artazerxes  Longimanus,  and  none  other, 
that  granted  the  decree  to  Nehemiah  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  seventy  weeks  could  not  have  commenced  with  the  decree  granted 
to  Nehemiah,  or  they  would  have  overshot  the  death  of  Christ  by  thirteen 
years, — And  thus  far  the  first  part  of  the  argument  being  cleared,  the 
second  is,  that  the  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks  cannot  be  begun 
from  this  decree,  which  will  fully  be  manifested  by  the  calculation  of 
the  years :  for  reckoning  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  to  the  death  of  Christ,  there  will  be  no  more  than  four  bundled 
and  seventy-seven  years ;  aud  therefore  if  the  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
years  of  the  seventy  weeks  be  computed  from  thence,  they  will  over- 
shoot the  death  of  Christ  thirteen  years ;  which  being  the  gnmd  event 
to  be  brought  to  pass  at  the  conclusion  of  these  weeks,  it  is  certain  they 
can  never  there  have  their  beginning,  from  whence  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  this  ending. 

Efforts  made  to  remove  the  foreyoing  o5;>cf>of».^-But  several  great 
and  learned  men  having  a  particular  fancy  to  begin  the  computation  of 
these  weeks  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  not- 
iiithstanding  this  objection,  they  have  devised  several  ways  and 
methods  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  the  reconciling  the  ending  of  these 
weeks,  as  calculated  from  this  beginning,  with  the  time  of  the  events 
predicted. 

Attempt  to  resolve  the  seventy  weeks  into  lunar  years  refuted. — ^The 
first  way  which  hath  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  is,  to  reckon  the 
seventy  weeks,  or  the  four  liimdred  and  ninety  years,  of  this  prophecy, 
by  lunar  years ;  and  this  hath  been  of  a  verv  ancient  date,  for  it  hath 
Africanus  for  its  author,  who  flburished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Theodoret,  Beda,  Zonaras,  Bupertus, 
and  others  ;  and  the  generality  of  the  Bomish  doctors  strike  in  with 
this  opinion,  into  which  they  are  chiefly  led  by  the  vulgar  Latin  trans- 
lation, which  they  have  decreed  in  their  Trentiae  Council  to  be 
authentic.  For  instead  of  what  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
phecy, *'  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,"  &c.,  this 
translation  renders  it,  "  Septuaginta  hebdomades  abbreviafa  sunt  super 
populum  tuum,  L  e.  Seventy  weeks  are  abbreviated  upon  thy  people  ;'* 
from  whence  they  argue  this  abbreviation  of  the  years  must  oe  either 
in  their  number  or  their  quality.  It  cannot  be  m  their  number ;  for 
the  text  absolutely  determines  that  to  seventy  weeks  of  years,  that 
is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  in  their 
quality  or  form,  that  is,  they  must  be  lunar  years,  which  are  short  years, 
and  not  solar  years,  which  are  longer  years.  But  the  Hebrew  word 
nechtac  in  the  text  will  not  bear  this  interpretation ;  for  the  true  mean- 
ing or  signification  of  it  in  that  place  is,  are  decided  or  determined,  as 
in  our  English  version ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,^  and  nowhere  in  any  other.  I  confess  the  word  doth  not 
occur  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible,  or  any  other  word 
of  that  root ;  and  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered  ffwerftifiriaay.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  either  the  meaning  which  they  would 
put  upon  the  word,  or  the  inference  which  they  would  deduce  from  it ; 
and  if  it  could,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  removed  by  it ;  for  lunar 
years  would  carry  us  beyond  the  mark,  as  well  as  solar  years  tdJl  short 

'  In  Esther  it.  5. 
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of  it;.  For  whereas  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-seyen  solar  years, 
which  were  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  fall  thirteen  years  short  of  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  at  the  end  of  which  this  prophecy  doth  put  it;  the 
same  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years,  when  converted  into 
lunar  years,  making  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  years,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  days  over,  do  carry  us  one  year  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  days  (which  is  a  great  part  of  another  year) 
beyond  the  said  four  hundred  and  ninety  years:  and  therefore  this 
way  of  computation  doth  by  no  means  adjust  the  difference,  but  still 
leaves  it  wide  of  an  agreement,  although  not  so  wide  as  it  was  before. 
Besides,  when  Daniel  had  this  prophecy  revealed  unto  him  by  the 
angel  Ghibriel,  there  was  not  any  form  of  a  year  purely  lunar  then  any- 
where in  use.  The  Chaldean  year  at  that  time  was  most  certainly  the 
Nabonassarean  year,^  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
and  the  Egyptian  year  was  the  same,^  and  so  was  also  the  Persian.' 
The  Jews  ^  indeed  had  their  common  years  purely  lunar,*  consisting 
of  twelve  lunar  months,  and  so  had  the  Gh:'eeKs,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  whereas  the  Jews'  lunar  months  were  strictly  lunar,  as  being 
observed  by  the  phasis,  the  Greeks,  mistaking  a  lunar  month  to  con- 
sist exactly  of  thirty  days,  in  compoundine;  of  their  year  of  twelve  of 
them,  made  it  amount  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  which  exceeded 
its  true  astronomical  measure  almost  six  days.  But  besides  the  com- 
mon years,  the^  had  also  intercalated  years  intermixed  with  the  com- 
mon years,  which  reduced  all  to  the  solar  form :  for  what  was  defective 
of  it  in  the  common  years  was  restored  in  the  intercalated  years.  And 
this  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  G-reeks  were  necessitated  to  by  their  fes- 
tivals :  for  the  Nisan  of  the  Jewish  year,^  which  began  their  ecclesi- 
astical year,  being  pinned  down  by  their  Passover  (which  was  always 
celebrated  in  the  middle  of  it)  ^  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  their 
harvest ;  ®  and  the  month  of  Tisri,'  which  began  their  civil  year,  being 
likewise  pinned  down  by  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (which  was  always 
celebratea  in  the  middle  of  that  month) '^  to  the  time  of  the  end- 
ing of  their  vintage,'^  this  necessitated  them  to  fling  in  an  intercalary 
month,^^  whenever  their  year  fell  short  of  these  seasons.  And  the 
Greeks  were  likewise  necessitated  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  sake 
of  their  festivals,  especially  for  the  sake  of  their  Olympiads.  For  the 
fixed  time  for  their  celebrating  of  those  games,''  being  the  first  fiill 

*  Vido  f^caligemm,  PetaTium,  aliosque. 

*  Tide  Manhami  Canonem  Chrooicum,  p.  245,  edit.  Lips. 
'  Quiatus  Curtitts,  lib.  x,  c.  1. 

*  Talmud  in  Rosh  HasoanaE.  Maimonidefl  in  Kiddosh  Hachodcflh.  Manhami  Ca- 
nonem Chron.  p.  290,  291,  edit  Lips. 

*  Scaliffer  de  Emendatione  Temporum,  lib.  i,  c.  de  Anno.  Manhami  Canonem  Chron. 
p.  6c7— 6«;9. 

*  Maimontdes.  ibid.     Exod.  xii.  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i,  c.  4. 
"*  Exod.  xii.  18;  Lerit.  xxiii.  5;  Numb.  xxTiii.  10. 

'  Levit.  xxiii.  lo ;  Deut.  xri.  9. 

*  Exod.  xxiii.  16.     Talmud  in  Tract.  Rosh  Hashanah. 
^*  Levit.  xxiii.  31,  39.    Numb.  xxix.  12. 

"  Exod.  xxiii.  10;  Levit.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xri.  9. 

^*  Talmud  in  Rosh  Hashanah.  Maimonidos  in  Kiddosh  Hachodcsh.  Scaliger  de 
EmendationeTemponim,  lib.  2,  c.  de  Anno  vetorum  Hebreorum  Autumnali.  Joseph, 
lib.  I,  e.  4.     Manhami  Canon.  Chron.  p.  190,  edit.  Lips. 

'*  Vide  Sealigerum  de  Emendatione  Temponim,  lib.  i,  e.  do  Anno,  etc.de  Periodo 
Olyrapica;  et  Petavium  de  Dootrina  Temporumi  in  Paralip.  p.  830.  Et  Rationar. 
Temp,  part  2,  lib.  3,  0.  1. 
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moon  after  tlie  Bummer  solstice,  it  always  fell  within  the  compass  of 
one  lunar  month,  either  sooner  or  later  in  the  solar  year ;  and  there 
being  just  four  years  between  Olympiad  and  OlympiadC  this  necessarily 
made  these  years  to  be  solar  years,  and  cycles  and  rules  of  intercalation 
were  invented  of  purpose  to  oring  them  to  it ;  and  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  all  other  nations  which  used  the  like  form.  Although  they 
might  measure  their  mouths  by  the  motion  of  the  moon,  they  always  re- 
gulated their  years  according  to  that  of  the  sun.  The  Arabs  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Mahomet,  have  used  a  year  purely  lunar,  and  the 
Turks  do  the  same  in  imitation  of  them,  and  so  do  all  others  of  their 
sect ;  but  of  the  ancients  we  find  none  that  followed  this  form.  All 
among  them  that  had  lunar  years  had  also  intercalated  years  to  make 
amends  for  their  defects ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever  any  of  their  years 
might  be  in  their  singular  numbers,  they  were  always  solar  in  their 
coUective  sums.  And  who  can  think  then  that  in  the  collective  sum 
of  seventy  weeks,  or  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  them,  the 
angel  should  intend  a  computation  which  was  then  nowhere  in  practice 
the  whole  world  over  ?  This  prophecy  concerning  principally  the  Jews, 
and  being  written  to  them  (for  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  which  was  the 
Jews'  language,  and  not  in  the  Chaldee,  as  some  other  parts  of  Daniel 
are),  it  is  most  likely  that  the  computation  of  the  time  mentioned 
therein  should  be  according  to  the  Jewish  form,  and  none  other ;  and 
there  is  one  argument  which  I  think  undeniably  proves  it  to  be  so. 
The  weeks  of  years  by  which  the  time  of  this  prophecy  is  computed 
are  plainly  and  manifestly  the  same  with  the  sabbaths  of  years  men- 
tioned, Leviticus  xxv.  8,  and  therefore  must  be  reckoned  by  the  same 
sort  of  years ;  but  it. is  certain  that  those  sabbaths  of  years  were  reck- 
oned by  solar  years,  and  therefore  these  weeks  of  years  must  be  so 
too.  That  these  sabbaths  of  years  were  reckoned  by  solar  years  is 
manifest ;  for  they  all  began  from  the  first  of  Tisri,  wnich  was  pinned 
down  by  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (which  was  always  celebrated  m  the 
middle  of  that  month)  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year  (as  hath  been 
already  observed),  and  from  that  season  in  one  year,  to  the  same 
season  in  another,  can  only  be  measured  by  the  course  of  the  sun : 
and  all  this  put  together  sufficiently  shows  that  lunar  years  are  not 
the  years  which  this  prophecy  is  to  be  computed  by. 

Attempt  made  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  r^ign  of  Artaxerxea 
Lonaimanus  nine  years  earlier, — ^Another  way  taken  for  the  reconciling 
of  this  difference  is,  by  beginning  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  Longimanus 
nine  years  sooner  than  where  it  is  above  placed,  and  ending  the  said 
seventy  weeks  three  years  and  a  half  later,  that  is,  by  putting  the  death  of 
Christ  into  the  middle  of  the  last  week,  and  contmuing  the  remainder 
of  that  week  beyond  it.  For  according  to  this  account,  the  first  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  will  fall  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
4241  [b.  0.  473],  and  his  twentieth  year  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod 4260  [b.  0.  454] ;  from  which  numbering  sixty-nine  weeks  and  a 
half,  it  will  carry  down  the  computation  to  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
4746  [a.  d.  .3.3],  which  was  the  very  year  in  which  Christ  suffered. 
And  thus  far  Petavius  and  Archbishop  Usher  agree,  as  to  the  time  both 
of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  prophecy  ;  but  they  differ  in  one 
circumstance  about  the  beginning,  that  is,  wnether  this  twentieth  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  from  whence  they  both  reckon  this  begin- 
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ing,  and  which  they  both  put  in  the  same  year  of  the  Julian  period,  were 
his  twentieth  from  the  aeath  of  Xerxes  his  father,  or  his  twentieth 
from  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  he  was  admitted  to  reign  in  copart- 
nership with  him  nine  years  oefore. 

Theory  of  FetaviuSf  that  JSerxes,  nine  years  he/ore  hU  death,  admit' 
ted  Artaxerxea  to  a  share  in  the  sovereignty,  refuted, — For  Petavius 
supposeth^  that  Xerxes,  nine  years  before  his  death,  admitted  his  son 
Artaxerxes  to  reign  in  copartnership  with  him,  and  that  from  this  ad- 
mission is  to  be  computea  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he 
issued  out  the  decree  from  whence  the  first  year  of  tins  prophecy  did 
commence.  And  he  builds  this  supposition  chiefly  upon  the  authority 
of  Thucydides,^  who  tells  us  that  Themistocles,  in  his  mght  into  Penday 
addressed  himself  to  Artaxerxes,  then  newly  reining.  But  Diodorua 
Siculus'  tells  us  that  Themistocles  fled  into  Persia  in  the  second  year  of 
the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad,  several  years  before  the  death  of  Aerxes ; 
and  therefore,  to  reconcile  these  two  authors,  Petavius  infers  that 
Artaxerxes  must  have  been  admitted  to  reign  with  his  father  several 
years  before  his  death,  and  these  years  he  determines  to  nine,  because 
this  will  best  serve  his  purpose ;  and  to  support  this  supposition,  he 
insists  on  the  usage  anciently  in  practice  among  the  Persian  kings,  of 
naming  their  successors  before  they  went  to  any  dangerous  war,  and 
will  have  it,  that  when  Xerxes^  again  renewed  the  war  against  the 
Greeks,  after  the  death  of  Pausanias,  he  then  named  Artaxerxes  accord- 
ing to  this  usage,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  father  had  named  him  on 
the  like  occasion,  and  took  him  into  copartnership  with  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  those 
times  that  can  give  any  countenance  to  this  conjecture.  Herodotus,' 
indeed,  tells  us  of  such  a  usage  among  the  Persums  as  is  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  was  only  to  name  a  successor,  not  to  take  a  partner 
into  the  government ;  and  this,  according  to  that  usage,  was  tlien  only 
to  be  done  when  there  was  a  controversy  about  the  succession,  as  was 
the  case  when  Darius  named  Xerxes  his  successor  in  his  lifetime ;  but 
we  are  told  of  no  such  controversy  about  the  succession  in  Xerxes'a 
time.  And  it  is  plain  from  the  passage  in  Thucydides,  where  the  worda 
are  on  which  the  main  stress  of  Petavius's  opinion  is  laid,  that  he  there 
speaks  of  Artaxerxes  as  then  newly  reigning  afiier  his  Other's  death ; 
and  till  his  father's  death,  he  could  scarce  be  of  an  age  proper  for  the 
receiving  of  such  an  address  as  Themistodes  is  said  then  to  nave  made 
unto  him ;  for  he  was  but  a  lad  when  his  father  died,^  and  therefore 
must  have  been  a  mere  child  when,  according  to  this  reckoning,  The- 
mistocles came  into  Persia.  And  if  he  were  admitted  to  be  suc- 
cessor, and  also  partner  in  the  empire  before  his  elder  brother  Darius, 
upon  the  same  reason  that  Xerxes  was  before  his  elder  brother  Arta- 
basanes,  that  is,  because  he  was  bom  after  his  &ther  came  to  be  king, 
and  the  other  before,  it  must  follow  then,  that  in  the  second  year  of 
the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad,  when  Diodorua  Siculus  tells  us  The- 
mistocles came  to  the  Persian  court,  he  could  be  at  the  most  but  fourteen 

^  Ratioiiar.  Temp,  part  a,  lib.  t,  e.  10,  p.  154.     St  d«  Doetrina  Tempomm,  lib.  la, 
e.  32,  Ac.  *  Lib.  i.  *  Lib.  11. 

*  JuBtin.  lib.  a,  0.  15.    Thucydides,  lib.  i.    Diodorua  Siculuai  lib.  11.    Flutaiohui  in 
Cimone.  *  Lib.  7,  in  initio  libri. 

*  Justin,  lib.  3,  e.  1.    Diodorua  Siculua,  lib.  11. 
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years  old;  for  Xerxes^  began  his  reign  but  fourteen  years  before. 
And  there  are  besides  many  other  inconsistencies  in  this  opinion ;  but 
what  hath  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  can  afford  no  sure 
foundation  for  the  solution  of  any  part  of  this  prophecy  upon  it. 

Theory  of  Usher,  that  Artaxerxee  commenced  reigning  nine  years 
earlier  than  is  usually  supposed,  refuted, — ^And  therefore  Archbishop 
Usher  takes  the  other  way ;  ^  and  although  he  placeth  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  the  same  year  that  Fetavius  doth, 
in  order  to  the  solution  of  this  prophecy,  yet  he  doth  not  compute  it 
any  otherwise  than  from  the  death  of  Aerxes  his  father ;  so  that  he 
anticipates  the  true  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  the 
same  manner  as  Fetaviiis  doth,  though  not  by  joining  him  in  copart- 
nership with  his  father,  but  by  putting  him  in  due  succession  after 
him,  mne  years  sooner  than  either  Ptolemy  or  any  other  author  doth  ; 
and  the  same  testimony  of  Thucydides  which  is  above  mentioned  is 
the  ground  which  he  goes  upon  for  it.  And  therefore,  to  reconcile 
this  testimony  with  the  time  assigned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  for  the 
flight  of  Themistocles  which  is  above  mentioned,  he  puts  the  death  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  his  son  Artaxerxes,  mne  years  higher 
up  than  any  other  writer  doth :  and  to  patch  this  up,  takes  nine  years 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  adds  them  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  his  son,  contracting  the  former  to  twelve  years,  and  en- 
larging the  latter  with  that  of  his  son'  Xerxes  to  fifty.  In  allowing 
no  other  beginning  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  than  from 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  most  learned  archbishop  is  most  certainly 
in  the  right.  Por  all  those  among  the  ancients  who  put  the  flight  of 
Themistocles  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimapus,  suppose  it  to  be 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  but  in  no  other  particular  can  this  opinion 
be  justified :  for,  first,  in  contracting  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  twelve 
years,  and  enlarging  that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  and  his  son  Xerxes 
to  fifly,  he  goes  contrary  to  all  that  have  wrote  of  those  times,  whether 
ancients  or  modems ;  and  especially  to  Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  Canon, 
assigns  twenty-one  years  to  Xerxes,  and  no  more  than  forty-one  to 
Artaxerxes,'  including  the  short  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Sogdianus  his  sons 
in  the  last  of  them.  And  although  the  authority  of  Thucydides  be 
great,  and  Plutarch  tells  us^  that  he  hath  Charon  of  Lampsacus  also 
on  his  side,  yet  the  same  Plutarch,  from  a  great  number  of  other 
ancient  writers,  and  of  as  good  authority,  concludes  the  contrary.  But, 
2ndly,  although  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  Charon  of  Lampsa- 
cus should  be  allowed  to  be  incontestable,  and  all  other  authonties 
must  be  set  aside  to  make  place  for  theirs ;  yet  this  will  not  infer  that 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  must  therefore 
be  put  nine  years  higher  than  all  others  have  put  it,  since  the  matter 
may  be  as  well  adjusted  by  bringing  the  flight  of  Themistocles  nine 
years  lower :  and  this  way  Mr.  Dodwell  hath  followed,'  and  it  is  much 

*  Canon  PtolemsBi. 

*  In  Annalibus  Veteris  Testamenti  sub  anno  Julianae  Periodx,  4259. 

'  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  reigned  after  lus  father's  death  only 
forty-fiye  days,  and  Sogdianus,  another  of  Artaxerxes  s  sons,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
reigned  no  more  than  six  months  and  fifteen  days ;  so  the  time  of  both  their  reigns 
amounting  to  no  more  than  eight  months,  they  are  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  cast  into 
the  last  yea'  of  Artaxerxes,  ana  neither  of  them  is  therein  made  mention  of. 

*  Plut.  in  Themistocle.  *  In  Annalibus  Thucydidis, 
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the  better  of  the  two.  Eor  this  only  lays  aside  the  authority  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  who  fixeth  the  flight  of  Xhemistocles  to  the  year  above 
mentioned ;  whereas  the  other  runs  counter  to  that  of  all  others  that 
have  wrote  of  the  matter  which  it  relates  to.  But  that  which  looks 
hardest  in  this  opinion  is,  for  the  sake  of  any  historical  writer,  to  lay 
aside  the  authority  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  is  built  upon  astrono- 
mical (demonstrations.  Although  Thucydides  be  a  grave  author  and  of 
incontestable  authority  in  those  matters  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  which 
he  writes  of  (for  they  were  done  in  his  time,  and  ne  was  near  at  hand 
to  be  well  informed  of  them,  and  he  himself  was  an  accurate  observer), 
yet  it  is  possible  he  might  be  mistaken  in  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Per- 
sian affairs,  which  were  done  at  a  distance  (as  this  was)  and  before  his 
time :  for  he  was  just  bom  when  this  flight  of  Themistocles  happened.^ 
But  Ptolemy's  Canon  being  fixed  hf  the  eclipses,  the  truth  of  it  may 
at  any  time  be  demonstrated  by  astronomical  calculations,  and  no  one 
hath  ever  calculated  those  eclipses  but  hath  found  them  fall  right  in 
the  times  where  placed ;  and  therefore,  this  being  the  surest  guide  which 
we  have  in  chronology,  and  it  being  also  verified  by  its  agreement 
everywhere  vrith  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  not,  for  the  authority  of 
any  other  human  writer  whatsoever,  to  be  receded  from. 

Error  of  both  Petavius  and  Usher  in  placing  the  death  of  Ohrisi  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  week, — And  as  these  two  great  men  have  been 
thus  far  out  in  placing  the  beginning  of  these  seventy  weeks,  so  have 
they  been  no  less  mistaken  in  fixing  the  end  of  them  :  for  to  make  up 
the  thirteen  years  which  this  reckoning  fell  short  of,  they  have  not 
only  anticip|ted  the  beginning  of  these  weeks  nine  years,  but  have 
also  cut  them  short  three  years  and  a  half  in  the  ending,  by  placing 
the  death  of  Christ  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week,  and  there  concluding 
this  part  of  the  prophecy  three  years  and  a  half  before  these  seventy 
weeks  are  fully  completed ;  which  hath  this  great  objection  against  it, 
that  it  drops  the  latter  half  part  of  the  last  week  as  void  and  of  no 
significancy.  But  no  word  of  God  is  given  in  vain ;  every  part  of  it 
hath  its  significancy,  and  every  word  of  prophecy  therein  contained 
must  have  its  completion.  For  what  our  Saviour  saith  ^  of  the  law  is 
also  true  of  the  prophets ;  and  as  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  former 
was  to  pass  without  being  fulfilled,  so  neither  can  any  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  latter  ever  pass  away  without  being  accomplished.  And  there- 
fore every  part  of  the  last  week  of  this  prophecy,  that  is,  the  last  half 
part  as  well  as  the  first  half  part,  must  have  its  significancy,  and  also  its 
completion ;  and  accordingly  every  part  of  it  had,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown. 

Further  refutation  of  the  idea  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  seventy  weeks  agrees  best  with  the  date  of  the  decree  granted  to  Nehe- 
miah. — By  all  this  it  appears  that  none  of  those  ways  which  have  been 
taken  for  the  computiu^  of  these  seventy  weeks  trom  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Xone^imanus  can  make  it  agree  with  the  prophecy, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  De  begun  from  thence.    That  which  hath  made 

^  According  to  Aulas  Oellius,  Thucydides  was  fortr  yean  old  when  the  Feloponnesian 
war  began  (A.  Oellius,  lib.  15,  c.  23),  and  the  PefoponDesian  war  b^inning  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-soTenth  Olympiad,  reckoning  forty  years  upward 
from  thence,  the  first  of  them  wUi  end  in  the  rery  year  in  which  Diodorus  tells  us  The* 
mistocles  made  his  flight,  i.  e.  in  the  second  year  of  the  sevcnty-scTenth  Olympiad. 

*  Matt.  ▼.  18. 
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BO  manj  fond  of  begimung  the  computation  of  these  weeks  from  the 
twentieth  year  of  this  kin^,  and  the  issuing  out  of  the  commission  then 
granted  by  him  to  Nehemiah,  is  the  a^reeableness  which  they  think  is 
between  tne  prophecy  and  this  commission,  beyond  what  they  find  in 
any  of  the  three  other  grants  or  commissions  above  mentioned ;  for  the 
prophecy  placeth  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks  at  the  going  forth 
of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  tTerusalem,  and  afterwards 
makes  mention  of  the  building  of  the  streets  and  the  walls  thereof: 
and  both  these,  say  they,  were  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  by  virtue  of  the 
grant  made  to  him  in  the  twentieth  year  of  this  Artaxerxes.  To  this  I 
answer,  1st,  That  Ezra,  thirteen  years  before  this  grant  made  to  Nehe- 
miah,^ speaks  of  a  wall  in  Jerusalem  given  to  the  Jews  by  the  favour 
of  the  king  of  Persia ;  and  therefore  this,  if  literally  taken,  inay  imply 
that  the  grant  made  to  Ezra  included  a  license  or  commission  to  build 
such  a  wall,  as  well  as  that  made  to  Nehemiah.  But  if  it  be  said  that 
the  wall  mentioned  by  Ezra,  in  the  place  which  I  refer  to,  is  to  be 
taken  figuratively  (as  I  acknowledge  it  is),  my  reply  hereto  is  :^-And 
why  may  not  then  the  word  toall  in  the  prophecy  be  taken  figuratively 
also,  there  being  as  much  reason  for  it  in  the  one  place  as  there  is  in  the 
other  ?  But,  2ndly,  There  is  no  such  word  as  the  waU  to  be  found  in  the 
original  text  of  the  prophecy ;  for  what  we  there  render  in  our  English 
translation  the  tcaU  is  in  the  Hebrew  original  the  ditch.  Srdly,  That 
though  Nehemiah  did  much  enlarge  Jerusfuem,  by  bringing  new  colonies 
of  the  Jews  thither  out  of  the  country,  and  obliging  them  to  build  them- 
selves houses  and  dwell  there,  yet  this  enlarging  of  the  city  cannot  be 
called  the  restoring  and  rebuilding  of  it ;  for  it  was  restored  and  re- 
built long  before,  and  had  many  streets  and  ceiled  houses  again  erected 
in  it,'  by  virtue  of  the  decree  granted  by  Gyrus,  as  hath  been  above 
shown.  And  after  that  from  time  to  time  many  more  were  added  to 
them  by  virtue  of  the  same  decree,  confirmed  by  Darius  Hystaspis  many 
years  before  Nehemiah  came  to  be  governor  of  Judiea.  4thly,  The  re- 
building or  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  accomplished  by  Nehe- 
miah, was  a  work  but  of  fifty-two  days,'  and  the  enlarging  of  Jerusalem 
with  new  colonies  was  within  a  year  after  ;^  but  the  restoring  and 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  predicted  by  the  prophecy,  was  to  be  a  work 
of  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  and  so  long  first  Ezra,  and  after 
Nehemiah,  laboured  successively  in  the  work  of  restoring  and  rebuild- 
ing the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  as  wiU  hereafter  be 
shown ;  and  therefore  of  this  restoring  and  rebuilding  only  can  the 
prophecy  be  understood. 

Summing  up  of  the  argument :  the  seventy  weeks  must  have  commenced 
vfiih  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra  hy  Artaxerxee  Longimanue  in  the  Ifh 
year  of  his  reign. — And  thus  far  having  shown  that  the  commandment 
or  decree  mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  for  the  restoring  and  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  understood  either  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  or 
of  that  of  Darius,  or  of  that  granted  to  Nehemiah  ^in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  it  remains  that  it  must  then  be  understood  of  that 
granted  to  Ezra  by  the  same  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  and  of  none  other.  Eor  besides  the  three  commandments  or 
decrees  above  mentioned,  there  was  no  other  commandment  or  decree 
ever  granted  by  any  of  the  kings  of  Persia  for  the  restoration  of  the 

'  Ezra  ix.  9.  "  Haggai  i.  4.  *  Nehemiah  tI.  15.  *  Nehemiah  vii 
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Jews  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  this 
only  that  was  granted  to  Ezra.  And  therefore,  if  it  cannot  be  under^ 
stood  of  any  of  the  other  three,  it  must  then  necessarily  be  this 
fourth  and  none  other.  And  from  thence  to  the  death  of  Christ  are 
exactly  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  to  a  month ;  for  in  the  month 
Kisan  was  the  decree  granted  to  iEzra,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
month  Nisan  ^  Christ  suffered  just  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  ailer. 

YI.  Separation  of  the  prophecy  into  three  branches. — ^And  thus 
much  being  said  for  the  fixing  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  these 
seventy  weeks,  it  remains  that,  for  the  fuller  explication  of  all  other 
particulars  that  are  in  this  prophecy  contained,  1  further  observe,  that 
the  whole  of  it,  as  delivered  to  us  in  Daniel  ix.  24 — 27,  contains  three 
branches  or  parts :  the  first  foretells  events  to  be  accomplished  within 
seventy  weeks  in  general,  and  to  be  fuUy  completed  and  brought  to 
pass  at  the  end  of  them  ;  th^  second,  events  to  be  accomplished  pre- 
cisely at  the  end  of  three  particular  periods,  into  which  the  said 
eeneral  number  of  seventy  jweeks  is  divided ;  and  the  third,  events  to 
be  brought  to  pass  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  seventy  weeks,  in 
the  times  immediately  following  thereupon. 

let  branch :  evente  to  be  aecompliehed  at  the  completion  of  the 
eeventy  weeke, — The  first  branch  or  part  of  this  prophecy  is  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  and  roretells  the  six  events 
above-mentioned,  which  were  to  be  accomplished  within  the  said 
seventy  weeks  in  general,  and  to  be  fully  completed  and  brought  to  pass 
at  the  end  of  them,  [viz.  1st,  to  finish  (or  restrain)  transgression ;  2nd, 
to  make  an  end  of  sins ;  3rd,  to  make  (expiation,  or)  reconciliaticMi  for 
iniquity ;  4th,  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness ;  5th,  to  seal  up 
(or  complete  and  fulfil)  vision  and  prophecy ;  and  6th,  to  anoint  the 
most  Holy.     See  p.  232.] 

2nd  branch :  division  of  the  seventy  weeks  into  three  periods,  toith 
particular  events  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  each. — The  second 
Dranch  or  part  of  this  prophecy  is  that  which  ia<;ontained  in  the  twenty* 
fiflh  verse,  and  in  the  iormer  part  of  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
seventh  verses.  This  divides  the  general  number  of  seventy  weeks 
into  three  particular  periods,  and  assigns  particular  events  to  be  pre- 
cisely accomplished  at  the  end  of  each  of  them.  These  three  particular 
periods  are  seven  weeks,  sixty-two  weeks,  and  one  week ;  that  is,  forty- 
nine  years,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  and  seven  vears ;  and  the 
particular  events  to  be  accomplisned  at  the  end  of  each  of  them  are, 
1st,  the  restoring  and  building  of  the  street  and  ditch  of  Jerusalem  in 
troublous  times ;  2ndly,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  drdly,  his 
confirming  of  this  covenant  of  the  gospel  with  manv  of  the  Jews  for 
one  week,  his  causing  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease  in  the  half  of  that 
week,  and  his  being  cut  off  at  the  end  thereof.  And  therefore  apply- 
ing these  particular  events  to  their  proper  periods,  the  prophecy  wuU 
be  clearly  thus :  That  numbering  the  said  seventy  weeks  from  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  or  decree  to  restore  and  build  Jeru- 
salem (that  is,  to  restore  and  establish  the  church  and  state  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem),  there  should  be  first  seven  weeks  of  that  number, 
that  is,  forty-nine  years,  and  then  the  said  church  and  state  (here 

1  For  Christ  was  crucified  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Possorer,  and  that  always 
b^gan  in  the  middle  of  the  month  Nison. 
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figuratiyelj  expressed  by  the  streets  of  the  city)  should  be  thoroughly 
reformed  and  restored,  and  all  such  good  constitutions  and  estabush- 
ments  ^  (here  figuratively  expressed  by  the  ditch)  should  be  made  and 
settled,  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  fortifying  and  preserving  of  the 
same ;  and  that  all  this  should  be  done  in  troublous  times,  and  amidst 
great  opposition  from  enemies.  That  after  sixty-two  weeks  from  the 
end  of  the  said  seven  weeks,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years, 
the  Messiah  shoidd  come ;  and  that  after  this,  having  for  one  week,  the 
last  of  thflf  said  seventy  weeks  (that  is,  for  the  space  of  seven  years), 
confirmed  the  covenant  of  the  goroel  with  many  of  the  JTpws,  he  should 
in  the  half  part  of  that  week  (that  is,  in  the  latter  half  part  of  it) 
cause  the  sacrifioes  and  oblations  of  the  temple  to  cease,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  that  is,  in  the  precise  ending  of  the  said  seventy 
weeks,  be  cut  oif  and  die.  And  accordingly  all  this  was  exactly  fulfilled 
and  brought  to  pass. 

(1.)  Period  of  seven  weeks  or  49  years :  restoration  and  settling  of 
the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews. — As  to  the  period  of  seven  weeks,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  particular  event  of  restoring  and 
building  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  streets  and  ditch,  in  troublous  times 
(by  which  I  understand  the  restoring  and  settling  of  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Jews),  is  not  distinctly  applied  thereto  in  the  prophecy  ; 
for  im  t]ie  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  both  the  two  first  periods  being 
mentioned  together,  i.  e.  that  of  the  seven  weeks  and  that  of  the  sixty- 
two  weeks,  the  event  of  restoring;  and  building  of  Jerusalem,  with  its 
street  and  ditch,  is  subjoined  to  both  of  them,  without  any  distinct  ap- 
plication to  either ;  but  the  words  immediately  following  in  the  next 
verse,  appropriating  the  time  of  the  Messiah  to  the  period  of  sixty-two 
weeks,  ttus  necessarily  leaves  the  other,  that  is,  the  restoring  and  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  with  its  streets  and  ditch,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
period  of  seven  weeks.  And  accordingly,  within  the  compass  of  the  said 
period  of  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  this  event  was  accomplished  in 
the  full  restoring  and  establishing  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  in 
Judah  and  Jenuuilem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity :  for  this  was  begun 
by  Ezra,  by  virtue  of  that  commandment  or  decree  which  was  granted  to 
him  for  it,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia, 
and  afterwards  carried  on  by  Nehemiah,  by  virtue  of  another  decree 
granted  to  him  for  this  purpose,  by  the  same  Artaxerxes,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign.  And  from  the  beginning  of  this  restoration  of  the 
church  and  state  of  the  Jews  by  Ezra,  to  the  ending  and  perfecting  of  it 
by  Nehemiah,  in  that  last  act  of  this  reformation  which  is  spoken  of  in 
the  thirteenth  of  Nehemiah  (that  is,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter),  were  forty-nine  years,  as  will  be  clearly  made  out 
in  its  proper  place,  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  For  during  all  that 
time  ttiis  worK  was  a  carrying  on,  and  the  great  opposition  which  these 
two  good  men  met  with  herein,  not  only  from  the  Samaritans  and 
other  enemies  abroad,  but  also  from  false  brethren  and  wicked  men  at 
home,  who  hated  all  reformation,  was  the  true  cause  that  it  was  so  long 

^  It  is  a  celebrated  saying  among  the  Jews,  and  of  ancient  date  among  them  (for  it  is 
in  Pirke  Aboth,  which  is  one  of  the  tracts  in  their  Mishna),  **  That  the  constitutions  of 
their  elders  are  a  hed^  to  the  law,"  that  is,  to  fence,  preserre,  and  keep  it -from  being 
broken  in  upon  and  Tiolated.  But  a  ditch  is  as  much  made  use  of  for  a  fence  as  is  a 
hedge ;  and  therefore  the  constitutions  which  fence  the  law  from  being  Tiolated  may  be 
figuradToly  expressed  by  the  one  as  well  as  by  the  other. 
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a  doing ;  and  that  there  were  such  oppositions  in  the  doing  of  it,  this 
sufficiently  verifieth  the  prophecy  in  its  prediction  that  it  was  to  be 
done  in  troublous  times.  And  it  is  obserrable,  that  at  the  same 
juncture  of  time  where  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state 
ended,  there  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  do  end  also ;  for 
this  last  reformation  of  Nehemiah  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  where 
I  place  the  full  completion  of  the  said  restoration,  is  the  last  act  which 
is  recorded  therein ;  and  therefore  this  ending  of  the  period  is  of  suf- 
ficient remark  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  other,  to  be  taken  notice 
of  in  the  proohecy ;  which  can  scarce  be  said  of  any  other  that  is  as- 
signed for  it.    And, 

(2.)  Period  of  nxty-iuH)  weeht,  or  434  years :  first  appearance  of  Christ 
as  the  Messiah  by  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist — From,  these  seven 
weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  reckoning  sixty-two  weeks,  or  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  more  (which  is  the  term  of  the  second  period), 
this  will  lead  us  down  to  the  coming  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  who  is  here 
in  the  prophecy  predicted  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  said  sixty-two  weeks. 
For  the  words  of  the  prophecy  are,  "  From  the  going  forth  of  the  com- 
mandment to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the 
Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks ; "  that  is, 
there  shall  be  seven  weeks  for  the  completing  and  finishing  of  the  work 
for  which  that  commandment  or  decree  was  granted,  and  from  thence 
sixty-two  weeks  more  to  the  coming  of  Chnst  the  Messiah  here  in- 
tended, that  is,  to  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  For  his  coming,  here  predicted,  must  be  interpreted  either 
of  his  coming  at  his  birth  or  of  his  coming  on  his  minis^.  "No  one 
saith  it  of  the  former,  neither  will  the  term  of  years  predicted  of  it 
ever  meet  it  there :  and  therefore  it  must  be  understood  of  the  latter, 
that  is,  his  coming  and  first  appearing  in  his  ministry ;  and  here  the 
years  predicted  in  the  prophecy  will  exactly  find  it.  For  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  from  whence  these  Weeks  do  begin, 
Deing  coincident  with  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  42^6,  if  we  reckon 
from  thence  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks,  that  is,  sixty-nine  weeks, 
or  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  this  will  lead  us  down  to  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4739,  which  was  the  very  year  in  which  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  first  began.  This  Christ  executed  at  first,  and 
therein  made  his  appearance  as  the  Messiah,  by  his  forerunner  John 
the  Baptist,  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  a  half,  and  after  that  by 
himselt^  in  his  own  person,  for  three  years  and  a  half  more.  And  these 
two  being  put  together  make  up  the  last  week  of  this  prophecy,  which 
began  exactly  at  the  ending  of  the  said  sixty-two  weeks.  And  there- 
fore here  this  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  had  its 
completion.  St.  Luke^  tells  us,  **  The  word  of  God  first  came  to  John 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar,"  emperor  of  Bome.  And 
from  the  coming  of  that  word  to  John,  and  his  preaching  of  it  to  the 
Jews,'  was  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  his  kingdom  here  on  earth.  And  this  Christ  himself 
tells  us ;  for  his  worcu  are  (Luke  xvi.  16),  **  The  law  and  the  pro- 
phete  were  until  John ;  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preach- 
ed."    That  is,  the  Jewish  economy,  under  the  law  and  the  prophets, 

»  Chap.  iiL  1,  a.  »  Mark  L  i. 
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lasted  until  the  coming  of  John,  and  his  preaching  of  th^' baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  !But  from  the  time  of  hia 
coming  on  this  ministry,  which  was  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  began.  Por  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  here  by  the  kingdom  of  God,^  is  meant 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the  church  of  Christ,  which  he  hath  here 
established  among  us.  And  therefore,  this  kingdom  thus  beginning 
with  the  preaching  of  John,  there  must  we  necessarily  place  the  first 
coming  of  that  King,  Christ  our  Lord,  who  founded  this  his  kingdom 
here  among  us.  And  this  was,  as  hath  been  said,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  could  not  be  his  fifteenth  year  from  the 
death  of  Augustus,  his  j^redecessor ;  for  then  there  would  have  been 
but  four  years  for  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  personal 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  put  both  together,  which  time  would  have 
been  too  narrow  a  space  for  the  actings  which  are  recorded  of  them  in 
the  Gospel.  Besides,  in  so  short  a  time  as  must  be  allowed  to  the 
ministry  of  John  in  this  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  have  ac- 
quired that  great  fame,  as  appears  not  only  by  the  Gospels,'  but  also 
from  the  writings  of  Josephus  the  historian,'  that  he  had  obtained,  not 
only  in  Judssa  and  Gkililee,  but  also  through  all  the  circumjacent  re- 
gions before  his  death.  The  fifteenth  year  therefore  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,^  in  which  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach,  must  be  reckoned 
from  that  time  when  he  began  to  reign  jointly  with  Augustus,  and  was, 
according  to  Yelleius  Faterculus^  and  Suetonius,^  admitted  by  him  into 
copartnership  with  him  in  the  empire ;  and  by  a  law  (which  Augustus 
caused  to  be  proposed  and  enacted  by  the  consuls)  had  conferred  on  him 
an  equal  power  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  with  Augustus 
himself:  for  from  that  time  the  public  acts  went  in  his  name,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Aug^ustus,  especially  in  the  imperial  provinces,  of  which 
Syria  was  one  :^  and  therefore  from  that  time  the  years  of  his  reign 
were  reckoned  in  those  provinces.  And  this  happened,^  as  the  most 
learned  Archbishop  Usher  observes,  in  the  year  of^  the  Julian  period 
4725  [a.  d.  12]  ;  and  the  fifteenth  year  from  thence  brings  us  to  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4739  [a.,  n.  26],  in  which  (as  is  above  noted) 
the  word  of  God  came  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  first  began.  And  then  it -was  that  Christ,  by  this  his  forerun- 
ner, manifested  his  coming,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  great 
work  of  our  salvation  on  which  he  was  sent.  Ana  from  the  seventh  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  when  the  commandment  went  forth  nrom 
that  king  for  the  restoring  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews,  to  this 
'time,  were  just  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks,  that  is,  sixty-nine 
weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  in  all,  exactly  as  this 
prophecy  predicted. 

*  Tide  Orotii  Annotationes  in  secundum  caput  Matthad,  et  Lightfooti  Horas  Hebiai- 
cas  ad  eundem  locum. 

*  Matt,  iii.,  sir.  5,  zxi.  26.  *  Antii^.  lib.  18,  c.  7.  *  Luke  iii.  i. 

*  Lib.  3,  c.  121.  Ubi  verba  faciens  de  Tiberio  hiec  habet:  Senatus  populuts^ue  Ro- 
manus,  postulante  patre  ejus  (sc.  Angusto)  ut  equum  ei  jus  in  omnibus  proTinciis  exer- 
citibusqne  esset,  quam  erat  ipei,  decreto  eomplexiu  est. 

*  In  fiberio,  c.  21.  Ubi  ae  Tiberio  dioit— Lege  per  consules  lata,  ut  proTincias  cum 
Auprusto  communiter  administraret,  simulque  censum  ageret,  condito  lustre  in  lUyricum 
profectus  est. 

*  Dio  Cassius.  '  In  Annalibussnb  anno  J.  P.  4725. 
VOL.  I.                                                              • 
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(8.)  Period  of  one  week,  or  7  yeare :  34  yeare  of  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptigt  and  3^  years  of  the  ministry  of  Christ. — From  this 
coming  of  our  Sayiour  Deean  the  third  period  of  these  seventr  weeks, 
that  is,  the  one  week  which  is  spoken  or  in  the  twenty-seventh  verse : 
the  events  whereof,  as  there  predicted,  are,  that  ^*  for  that  week  the 
Messiah  should  confirm  the  covenant  with  many,  and  in  the  half  part 
thereof  (for  thus  it  ought  to  be  rendered,*  where  in  our  English  trans- 
lation we  read  the  midst)  should  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 
cease.'*  And  so  accordmgly  it  came  to  pass ;  for  during  these  seven 
years  of  his  evauselical  ministry,  he  did  first  by  his  forerunner,'  the 
messeneer  whom  he  had  sent  before  him,  and  then  hj  himself  in  his 
personu  ministry,  confirm  the  covenant  of  the  gospel  with  many  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  converted,  and  admitted  thereto ;  and  then  in  the  half 
part  of  the  said  week,  that  is,  in  the  last  half  part  thereof,  when  he  ap* 
peared  in  his  own  person  in  the  same  ministry  on  which  John  was 
sent  before  him,  he  caused  the  sacrifices  and  the  oblations  of  the  tem- 
ple to  cease :  that  is,  first,  by  his  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
to  supersede  them ;  and  then,  lastly,  by  that  great  ss^rince  of  himself, 
which  he  once  offered  for  all  in  his  death  upon  the  cross,  at  the  end  of 
this  week,  whereby  they  were  all  absolutely  and  filially  extinguished 
for  ever.  For  all  other  sacrifices  and  oblations  till  then  beine  only 
antitypes  and  figurative  representations  of  this  great  sacrifice  after  to 
be  offered,  and  of  no  virtue  or  efficacy  but  as  they  referred  to  it ;  when 
this  was  offered,  all  others  vanished  of  course,  as  the  representative 
doth  at  the  appearance  of  the  principal,  or  the  type  or  figure  at  the 
presence  of  the  thing  that  is  typified  or  expressed  bv  it ;  and  the  vir- 
tue and  propitiation  of  this  one  sacrifice  hath  sufficed  for  all  ever  since. 
The  whole  latter  part  of  the  last  week  being  the  time  of  Christ's  per- 
sonal ministry  here  on  earth,  as  the  whole  of  it  was  employed  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  was  to  cause  the  law  to  cease ;  so  the 
whole  of  it  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  employed  in  causing  all 
those  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  cease  which  the  law  enjoined,  though 
the  whole  was  not  completed  till  at  the  end  of  this  half  part  by  his 
death  and  passion.  For  then,  at  the  offering  up  of  this  great  sacrifice, 
the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  all  others  ceased  for  ever.  But  here  it  may 
be  objected,  that  my  placing  the  death  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  this  last 
period  is  against  the  express  words  of  the  prophecy ;  for  that  placeth 
the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah  at  the  end  of  the  second  period,  that  is, 
of  the  sixty-two  weeks :  for  the  words  of  it  are  (ver.  26), "  After  three- 
score and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off."  To  this  I  answer,  the 
word  after  in  this  place  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  strictly  the  time 
immecUately  after,  but  in  a  large  and  indefinite  sense  to  denote  the 
whole  next  week  which  after  followed ;  for  otherwise  his  coming  and 
his  cutting  off  must  have  happened  at  the  same  time  both  together, 
and  no  intermediate  space  would  have  been  left  for  his  ministry  :  for 
in  the  verse  preceding  it  is  positively  said,  "  That  firom  the  going  forth 
of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah 
the  Prince,  should  be  seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks;" 
and  therefore,  if  at  the  end  of  the  same  sixty-two  weeks  he  should  be 

1  The  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  if  chatzi,  which  lignifteth  the  ha{f  part,  and  nol 
the  midat. 
•  Melaehi  iii.  i ;  Matt  xi.  lo;  Lake  i.  76,  vii.  37. 
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cat  off  also,  then  his  coming  and  his  cutting  off  mnst  have  happened 
both  together  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  consequence  which  I  have 
mentioned  must  necessarily  follow,  i.  e.  that  no  intermediate  space 
would  have  then  been  left  for  his  ministry,  which  cannot  be  said.  Th6 
word  after  must  therefore  mean  the  whole  week  after,  at  the  end  of 
which  Christ,  the  Messiah  named  in  that  prophecy,  was  cut  off  by  his 
death  on  the  cross.  And  there  is  no  need  of  expressing  it  otherwise  in 
that  place,  because  the  cutting  off  and  death  of  the  Messiah  had  been 
exactly  determined  to  that  time  by  what  was  said  before  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  yerse.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  that  part  of  the  prophecy,  his  death  must  be  there  placed ; 
for  according  to  that,  it  must  oe  there  placed  where  it  placeth  the 
events  that  were  to  be  accomplished  and  brought  to  pass  by  it ;  but  the 
events  which  were  to  be  accomplished  and  brought  to  pass  by  the  cutting 
off  of  the  Messiah  are  by  that  part  of  the  said  prophecy  (ver.  24) 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  and  consequen^y  at  the  end  of 
the  last  of  them ;  and  therefore  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah  must 
there  be  placecralso.  And  there  it  accordingly  happened  in  tbe  death 
and  passion  of  Christ  our  Saviour ;  and  this  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
exactly  fulfilled  by  it. 

Summing  up  the  second  hraneh  of  the  prophecy . — The  whole  therefore 
of  this  seconcf  part  or  branch  of  the  prophecy  is  thus :  the  seventy 
weeks  being  divided  into  three  periods,  that  is,  into  seven  weeks,  sixty- 
two  weeks,  and  one  week,  the  first  reacheth  from  the  time  of  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  Ezra  for  the  restoring  of  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Jews,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to 
the  finishing  of  that  work  by  Nehemiah,  forty-nine  years  after ;  the 
second  from  the  end  of  that  period  to  the  commg  of  the  Messiah,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after;  and  the  last  from  that  of  his 
coming  to  his  cutting  off  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  which  was  one 
week  or  seven  years  after.  And  all  these  put  together  fully  make  up 
the  seventy  weeks,  or  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  of  this  pro- 
phecy ;  and  according  to  this  computation  every  particular  of  it  hath 
Deen  fuUy  verified  in  a  completion  exactly  agreeable  thereto,  and  the 
whole  number  of  years  pointed  out  thereby  exactly  answered  to  a 
month.  For  as  the  going  out  of  the  commandment  to  Ezra,  from  whence 
they  began,  was  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  so  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was 
also  in  the  same  month,  just  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  after. 

Srd  branch :  eveniM  to  be  accomplished  after  the  expiration  of  the 
seventy  weeks — destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary. — After  what  is 
predicted  of  these  three  periods  follows  the  third  branch  or  part  of  the 
prophecy,  which  is  contained  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twenty-sixth  and 
twenty-seventh  verses,  and  foretells  events  to  be  brought  to  pass  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  seventy  weeks,  in  the  times  immediately  fol- 
lowing thereupon,  that  is,  "  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary 
by  the  people  of  the  prince  that  was  to  come,"  who  with  their  armies 
and  desolating  abominations  should  invade  Judaea  as  with  a  fiood,  and 
by  a  terrible  and  consuming  war  bring  utter  ruin  and  desolation  upon 
it,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  that  should  dwell  therein,  and  con- 
summate the  same  upon  them  in  an  absolute  destruction.  All  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass,  and  did,  in  a  very  signal  manner,  verify  the 

prophecy  in  a  full  completion  of  every  particular  hereof.    For  on  the 
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end  of  these  seventy  weeks,  which  were  determined  upon  that  people, 
and  their  holj  city,  thej  having  slain  the  Lord  of  life,  they  were  there- 
on cast  off  by  God  from  being  his  peculiar  people,  and  the  Gentiles 
were  called  in  their  stead;  so  that  thenceforth  they  were  no  more 
his  people,  nor  their  city  Jerusalem  any  longer  holy  unto  him,  but 
both  were  given  up  and  destined  to  utter  ruin  and  destruction ;  for 
immediately  on  their  having  executed  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
Christ  our  Lord,  this  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  them  ;^ 
and  from  that  time  all  second  causes  operated  towards  the  hastening 
the  execution  of  it,  till  at  length  the  Aoman  armies,  the  people  that 
were  to  come,  under  the  command  of  Titus  their  prince,  invaded  them 
as  with  a  torrent,  and  begirt  Jerusalem  with  their  ensigns, ''  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation,"  '  which  our  Saviour  from  this  prophecy  fore- 
warus  his  disciples  of.  For'  they  were  idolatrous  images,^  abominated 
by  the  Jews,  under  which  those  people  marched  against  them,  invaded 
their  land,  besieged  their  holy  city,  and  by  a  most  calamitous  war 
brought  utter  desolation  upon  both,  which,  according  to  the  relations 
of  Josephus  (who  was  an  nistorian  of  their  own  natift,  and  present 
in  all  the  actions  of  the  war),  they  executed  in  the  most  terrible  and  tra- 
gical manner  of  destruction  that  was  ever  brought  upon  any  nation, 
and  consummated  it  to  such  a  degree  u^n  them,  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  recover  themselves  ever  since,  even  to  this  day,  though 
now  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  years  have  passed  since 
these  judgments  were,  by  the  just  hand  of  God,  thus  executed  upon 
them. 

One  great  chjeetion  to  the  foregoing  explanation :  that  the  same 
Artaxerxes  could  not  have  granted  decrees  both  to  Ezra  and  Nehemidk.— 
But  for  the  full  clearing  of  all  that  hath  hitherto  been  said  in  the  ex- 
plication of  this  prophecy,  there  still  remains  one  great  objection  to  be 
answered.  For  it  is  urged,  that  the  Artaxerxes  who  granted  this  com- 
mission to  Ezra  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  from  whence  we  begin 
the  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks,  was  the  same  Artaxerxes  who 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  g^nted  another  commission  to  Ne- 
hemiah ;  for  the  Scriptures,^  making  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contemporary, 
render  this  beyond  oispute. 

Hie  reference  in  Nehemiah  to  Jaddua  and  Darius  Codomannus,  and 
the  date  to  which  Josephus  carries  Sanballat,  would  have  made  both  Ne^ 
hemiah  and  Sanballat  150  years  of  age, — But  that  this  Artaxerxes  should 
be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  age  which  Nehemiah  and  Sanballat 

*  Christ,  foreknowing  Che  wickedness,  foretells  that  this  sentcnoe  shoTild  be  thereon 

CiMed  upon  them  for  it,  and  accordingly  bo  executed.       Matt.  xir. ;  Mark  ziii. ; 
ake  xxi. 

'  Matt.  xxiT.  I  c ;  Mark  xiii.  14. 
'  Vide  Orotii  Annotationes  ad  24  cap.  Matthni  com.  i^. 

*  Josephus  tells  us  (Antiq.  lib.  18,  c.  7),  that  when  Vitellius,  goremor  of  Syria,  was 
going  to  pass  through  Judata  with  a  Roman  army  to  make  war  against  the  Arabians, 
the  cnief  of  the  Jews  met  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  lend  his  army  another 
way :  for  they  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  those  images  which  were  in  the  ensigns  under 
which  thev  marched,  thev  were  so  abominated  by  uicm.  These  ensicns  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  those  images  m  them,  were  abominations  to  the  Jews ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
desolations  which  were  wrought  under  them  by  the  Roman  armies  in  conquered  conn- 
tries,  they  were  called  detouUitig  abominatioua,  or  abominatimi*  of  dewltttion ;  and 
they  were  nerer  more. so  than  when  under  them  the  Roman  armies  besieged,  took,  and 
destroyed  Jerusalem. 

*  Nehem.  viii. 
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must  then  have  lived  to,  makes  it,  they  say,  whoUj  improbable :  for  Ne- 
hemiah,  la  the  book  of  Holy  Scriptures  called  by  his  mime  (which  all 
ackuowledge  to  have  been  written  by  him),'  speaking  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  the  days  of  Jaddua  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  as  of  times  past,  he  must  have  been  alive 
af^r  the  death  of  both  of  them ;  but  Jaddua  not  dying  till  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,'  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
4392  [b.  0.  322],  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Artazerxes  Longimanus 
to  that  time  had  passed  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  vears,  to  which 
if  we  add  thirty  ye^rs  more  for  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  when  he  came  to 
be  governor  of  Judsa  (which  is  the  least  that  can  be  allowed  to  qualify 
him  for  such  a  trust),  he  must  have  been  at  the  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  years  old  when  he  wrote  that  book,  if  the  Artaxerxes  from 
whom  he  had  his  commission  were  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  And 
though  we  suppose  the  writing  of  this  book  to  have  been  while  Darius 
Codomannus  and  Jaddua  were  both  alive,  and  put  it  up  as  high  as  we 
can,  that  is,  into  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  that  Darius,  yet  this  will 
not  much  mend  the  matter.  For  on  this  supposition  Nehemiah  must 
have  been  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old  \^^en  he  wrote  that  book, 
which  is  still  a  very  improbable  age  in  those  times,  and  consequently 
infers  the  supposal  on  which  it  is  built  (i.  e.  that  it  was  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  from  whom  he  had  his  commission)  to  be  very  improbable 
also.  And  the  age  of  Sanballat,  upon  the  same  supposal,  will  not  only 
be  as  improbable,  but  also  much  more  so ;  for  woen  Nehemiah  came 
into  JudffiA,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  he  found  him  governor 
of  Samaria,'  under  the  king  of  Persia,  and  he  was  alive,  as  Josephua 
tells  us,^  till  the  besieging  of  GFaza  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Darius  Codomannus,  at  wnich  time  he  died.  And  there- 
fore if  that  Artaxerxes  were  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Sanballat  at  the 
time  of  that  siege  could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
years  old;  for  from  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  the 
lourth  of  Darius  Codomannus,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  were 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  years ;  and  when  Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Sanballat  having  been  for  some  time,  perchance  for  several  years, 
fixed  in  the  government  of  Samaria,  he  cannot  be  well  supposed  to  have 
been  less  than  thirty-five  years  old  at  that  time ;  and  putting  both  these 
numbers  together,  they  make  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years ;  and 
both  these  ages,  that  is,  that  of  Nehemiah  and  this  of  Sanballat,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  seem  very  improbable,  and  most  especially  that  of  the 
latter.  For  as  to  Nehemiah,  an  extraordinary  blessmg  upon  that  good 
man  may  be  alleged  for  such  an  extraordinary  age  m  nim ;  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  other.  Each  of  these  instances  apart  look  very 
improbable,  but  comina;  both  together  are  much  more  so.  And  there- 
fore, as  we  have  arjffued  above,  that  the  Darius  who  granted  the  decree 
for  the  finishing  of  the  temple  could  not  be  Darius  Nothus,  because 
of  the  great  and  improbable  age  which  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  must 
have  been  of  at  the  executing  of  that  decree :  so  it  is  argued  here,  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  Artaxerxes  from  whom  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
had  their  commissions  could  not  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  because 
of  the  great  and  improbable  age  which  Nehemiah  and  Sanballat  must 

*  Chap  xii.  aa.  '  Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  8.    Chronieon  Aloxand. 

'  Nehem.  it.  a.  *  Josophiu  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  8. 
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then  have  been  of  at  the  time  of  their  death :  and  therefore,  as  we  have 
said  of  the  former  difficulty,  that  it  can  be  in  no  otherwise  solved  but  by 
making  the  Darius  who  granted  the  decree  for  the  finishing  of  the 
temple  to  be  another  Darius,  that  is,  Darius  Hjstaspis,  who  reigned 
ninety-eight  years  before  that  Darius  who  was  called  Nothus ;  so,  in 
like  manner,  it  is  said  of  this  latter  difficulty,  that  it  can  be  no  other- 
wise cleared  but  by  making  the  Artaxerzes  who  in  the  seventh  and 
in  the  twentieth  years  of  his  reign  granted  his  commissions  to  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  to  have  been  another  Artazerxes,  that  is,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  whose  seventh  year  and  whose  twentieth  year  of  his  reign 
were  just  sixty  years  after  the  seventh  year  and  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  other  Artaxerxes  that  was  called  Longimanus.  Thus 
far  the  objection ;  and  if  it  holds  good,  I  must  acknowledge  it  over- 
throws the  computation  on  which  hath  been  built  all  which  I  have 
hitherto  said  for  the  explication  of  this  prophecy. 

Previous  answers  to  this  objection  insufficient. — In  answer  hereto 
it  hath  been  said  by  some,  1st,  As  to  Nehemiah,  that  in  that  passage 
of  his  book  (ch.  xii.  22)  where  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian  and 
the  days  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  are  mentioned,  that 
reign  of  Darius  was  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,^  and  those  days 
of  Jaddua'  were  his  days  from  his  birth,  which  might  very  well  have 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  said  Darius  Nothus.  And,  2ndly,  As  to 
Sanoallat,  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,'  the  first  of  which  was 
the  Sanballat  spoken  of  by  Nehemiah,  and  the  second  the  Sanballat 
spoken  of  by  Josephus.  But  neither  of  these  answers  can  possibly 
hold  good. 

Ist,  The  answer,  that  the  passage  in  Nehemiah  referred  to  the  birth 
of  Jaddua  and  to  Darius  Nothus,  refuted, — It  is  manifest  that  the  text 
of  Nehemiah  (ch.  xii.  aa),  where  the  Levites  are  spoken  of  that  were 
in  the  days  of  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan,  and  Jadciua,  cannot  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  any  other  days  than  those  wherein  they  were  high 
priests.  For  the  high  priest  among  the  Jews  was  the  head  of  the 
priests  and  Levites ;  and  after  the  captivity,  when  there  was  no  king 
m  Judah,  he  had  the  absolute  supremacy  over  them  in  all  affairs  re- 
lating to  their  office.  And  therefore  it  was  then  as  proper  for  them 
to  reckon  all  such  affairs  by  the  times  of  their  high  priests,  as  it  is 
now  with  us  to  reckon  all  actions  in  the  state  by  the  times  of  our 
kings ;  and  consequently,  when  anything  is  said  to  have  been  done 
in  such  a  high  priest's  time,  it  is  altogether  as  improper  to  under- 
stand it  of  any  other  time  than  that  of  his  high  priesthood,  as  it  would 
be,  when  anything  is  said  to  have  been  in  such  a  king's  time,  to 
understand  it  of  any  other  time  than  that  of  his  reign ;  and  therefore 
to  refer  what  is  here  said  of  the  days  of  Jaddua,  as  far  back  as  to  his  davs 
from  his  birth,  is  a  very  forced  sense,  which  the  text  cannot  naturafiy 
bear.  When  such  a  thing  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  YIII.,  will  any  one  understand  it  of  the  time  before  his  reign, 
or  think  it  any  other  than  an  absurdity  so  to  construe  it  ?  And  is  it 
not  altogether  as  absurd  to  understand  what  is  here  said  of  the  Levites 
to  have  Deen  in  the  days  of  Jaddua,  of  any  other  days  than  of  those 
wherein  he  was  high  priest  P    And  it  is  to  be  here  observed,  that  the 

^  Uweriui  in  Annalibtu  rab  anno  Julians  Periodi,  4298.  '  UMeriua,  ibid. 

'  Itaaoua  Vowiut  in  Chronologia  Sacra,  p.  149. 
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text  joins  with  the  da^  of  Jaddua  the  days  of  Eliashib,  Joiada,  and 
Johanan ;  for  it  is  said,  *'  In  the  days  of  "Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan, 
and  Jaddua,"  &c,^  And  therefore  if  it  should  be  here  asked,  whether 
the  days  of  Eliashib,  Joiada,  and  Johanan  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
days  of  their  high  priesthood,  or  of  the  days  of  their  life  from  their 
birth,  no  doubt  it  will  be  answered  by  everybody,  of  the  day's  of  their 
high  priesthood.  And  why  then  must  not  the  days  of  Jaddua  be  un- 
derstood so  too  P  It  may  further  be  added,  what  need  is  there  in  this 
case  to  name  Jaddua's  days  at  all  P  Because  if  they  be  understood  of 
those  before  he  was  high  priest,  they  were  coincident  with  the  days  of 
Joiada  and  Johanan,  which  were  named  before.  And  therefore  if  we 
understand  those  days  of  Jaddua  in  the  text,  of  any  other  days  than  of 
those  wherein  he  was  high  priest,  they  must  have  been  named  twice  in 
the  same  text,  which  would  be  such  a  faulty  repetition  as  it  must  not 
be  charged  with.  Nothing  seems  more  plain  than  that  the  text  speaks 
of  the  £iy8  of  these  four  men  as  in  succession  one  after  another ;  and 
therefore  we  must  not  run  the  days  of  one  into  the  days  of  the  other. 
Besides,  the  whole  design  of  interpreting  the  days  of  Jaddua,  in  this 
text,  of  the  days  before  he  was  high  priest,  is  to  support  a  notion  that 
the  said  text  was  written  before  he  was  high  priest,  and  so  far  back  as 
the  time  immediately  after  his  birth,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  DariuB  Nothus,  they  who  are  the  patrons  of  this  notion  having  no 
other  way  to  make  them  contemporary.  But  then  to  name  hi#  days 
with  the  days  of  the  other  high  priests,  so  many  years  before  he  came 
to  be  high  priest,  and  when  it  must  be  on  many  respects  uncertain 
whether  he  would  ever  be  so  or  no,^  is  what  all  the  writing  in  the 
world  besides  cannot  give  us  an  instance  of.  From  all  this  it  plainly 
follows,  that  those  days  of  Jaddua  in  the  text  above  mentioned  can 
be  meant  of  no  other  days  than  the  days  of  his  high  priesthood,  and 
that  therefore  he  must  have  been  in  that  ofBce  before  this  text  was 
written.  And  also  it  is  as  evident,  that  the  Darius  in  the  same  text 
mentioned  can  be  none  other  than  Darius  Codomannus,'  in  whose  reign 
Jaddua  was  high  priest.  Por  the  text,^  bringing  down  the  reckoning 
through  the  succession  of  several  high  priests,  terminates  the  whole  in 
the  days  of  Jaddua  and  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian,  which  clearly 
makes  them  contemporary.  Ajad  therefore  Darius  the  Persian,  in  that 
text  mentioned,  couid  be  none  other  than  Darius  Codomannus,  because 
no  other  Darius  but  he  was  king  of  Persia  while  Jaddua  was  high  priest 
at  Jerusalem.  And  if  so,  it  must  be  in  the  reign  of  this  Darius,  of 
the  soonest,  that  this  text  was  written ;  and  consequently  Nehemiah, 
if  he  were  the  writer  of  it,  must  then  have  been  living.  And  supposing 
it  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  this  Darius,  and  in  the  first  year  of  itp 
Nehemiah,  if  then  living,  must  have  been  a  hundred  and  rorty  years 
old ;  but  if  it  were  after  the  death  both  of  Darius  and  Jaddua,  as  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  text  seems  to  imply,  he  must  then  have  been  much 
older,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  fifky-three  at  the  least,  as  I  have  above 
said.  But  neither  of  these  is  likely ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  that  this  answer  doth  not  remove  the  difficulty. 

*  Nehem.  xii.  aa. 

*  It  was  uucerUin,  not  only  firom  the  uncertainty  of  life,  but  alw  becaute  he  might  in 
the  interim  have  incurred  an  incapacity  by  being  maimed,  or  otherwise,  and  alao  might 
be  excluded  by  the  Penian  hins. 

.    '  Jotephua  Antiq.  Ub.  11,  c.  8.  *  Kehem.  xii.  ai. 
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2ndljr,  The  answer^  that  the  Sanballat  ofNehemiah  and  the  Sanballat 
of  Joeephus  were  different  persona^  refuted. — Can  the  other  answer  re- 
move that  which  ariseth  from  the  age  of  Sanballat.  For  to  solve  that  ob- 
jection by  making  two  Sanballats  is  plainly  giving  up  the  cause,  it  being 
onlj  a  shift,  which  can  never  go  down  with  any  one  that  duly  considers 
the  matter.  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Sanballat  who  is  said 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  to  have  married  his  daughter  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  Joiada  the  high  priest,  is  the  same  Sanballat  who  is  mentioned 
so  often  in  the  former  part  of  that  book,  as  the  great  opposer  of  Nehemiah 
in  all  his  undertakings  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel :  for  he 
is  in  this  last  place  called  by  the  same  proper  name  of  Sanballat,*  as  in 
the  former  places  of  that  book,  and  hath  there  also  given  unto  him  the 
same  additional  name  of  the  Horonite,  taken  from  the  name  of  Horo- 
naim,'  a  city  of  Moab,  whereof  it  is  supposed  he  was  a  native.  And  it 
is  not  likely  that  both  these  names  should  concur  in  any  other  within  the 
time  of  the  same  governor  of  Judsa,  but  in  the  same  person  only.  And 
that  this  same  Sanballat  the  Horonite  is  the  same  Sanballat  which 
JoHophus  treateth  of  is  as  evident ;  for  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  '  was 
governor  of  Samaria,  and  so  was  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus:^  the  San« 
ballat  of  Nehemiah  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  Jews,^  and  so  was  the 
Sanballat  of  Josephus :  ^  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  married  his  daugh- 
ter to  one  of  the  sons  of  a  high  priest  of  the  Jews ;  ^  and  so  did  the 
Sanballat  of  Josephus ;  ^  and  who  then  is  there  that  will  not  from  hence 
conclude  that  they  were  both  the  same  person  P 

Real  removal  of  the  objection, — ^Ana  thus  far  I  hav3  shown  that 
neither  part  of  the  objection  above  mentioned  is  removed  by  either  of 
these  answers.  And  1  have  been  the  longer  herein,  because  they  have 
been  men  of  great  name  and  great  learning  who  have  been  the  authors 
of  them,  and  others  as  great  have  acquiesced  in  them  as  sufficient.  But 
to  come  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  answer  as  follows : 

1st,  The  reference  in  Nehemidk  to  Jaddua  and  Darius  Codomannut  ie 
an  interpolation  by  a  later  hand, — As  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  that  the 
text  from  whence  this  objection  is  made  doth  not  infer  it.  For  not- 
withstanding what  is  said  therein,  Nehemiah  might  have  been  dead, 
as  no  doubt  he  was,  a  great  number  of  years  before  it  was  written ;  for 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  said  twelfth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  from  the 
beginning  of  it  to  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  same,  was  never 
written  by  Nehemiah,  but  is  an  interpolation  there  inserted  long  after 
his  death,  by  those  who  received  this  book  into  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
For  as  Ezra,*  as  far  as  he  went  in  that  collection  which  he  made  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  inserted  in  several  places  such  interpolations  as  he 
thought  necessary  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  them ;  so  they  who 
laboured  after  him  in  the  perfecting  of  the  said  collection  did  the  eamQ 
in  the  books  which  they  a^rwards  added  to  it,  till  they  had  completed 
the  whole  about  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just :  for  he  Deing  the  last  of 
those  whose  labours  were  employed  in  the  settling  of  the  canon  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  book  bem^  the  last  that  was 
received  into  it,  .as  being  the  last  that  was  written,  it  is  justly  reckon- 

^  Nebcin,  xiii.  28.         *  Im.  zt.  5 ;  Jer.  zlyiii.  3,  5,  34.        '  Nehem.  ir.  2. 

*  JosephuB  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  7,  8.  *  Nebcm.  ii.,  ir.,  ti. 

*  JosfphuB,  ibid.  *  Mehem  xiii.  28. 

■*  JosepbuB,  ibid.  *  See  below,  in  tbe  sequel  of  thii  hiBtoiy. 
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ed  to  bave  been  in  his  time  that  it  was  first  thus  received  into  the 
number  of  the  sacred  books  ;  and  then  this  interpolation  was  added  br 
him,  and  those  who  were  assisting  to  him  in  this  work.  Of  all  which 
particulars  a  fuller  account  will  be  hereafter  given  in  their  proper 
places.  And  that  this  is  an  interpolation,  the  interruption  which  is 
made  thereby  in  the  sense  and  connexion  of  that  part  oi  the  book  doth 
sufficientlj  show;  and  most  learned  men  that  have  considered  this 
matter  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  so.  ^ 

2ndl7,  The  date  to  which  Joscphus  carries  Sanballat  f>  a  mietake  of 
that  author, — ^As  to  the  other  objection  which  is  drawn  from  the  age  of 
Sanballat,  the  answer  is  much  easier ;  for  here  there  is  no  opposition 
between  Scripture  and  Scripture,  but  onlj  between  Scripture  and  the 
writings  of  a  profane  author.  Nehemiah  placeth  Sanballat  the  Horo- 
nite  in  the  time  of  Artazerxes  Lonmmanus ;  Josephus  ^  makes  him 
live  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gk^at,  above  a  hundred  years 
after.  Here  there  is  no  necessity  of  reconciling  one  with  the  other : 
for  if  both  cannot  consist  together  (as  the  great  age  which  Sanballat 
in  this  case  must  have  lived  to  doth  sufficiently  prove  they  cannot), 
the  profane  writer  must  give  place  to  the  sacred.  And  therefore  the 
true  answer  to  this  matter  is,  Josephus  was  mistaken.  The  sacred 
writ,  as  being  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  must  ever  be  of  in- 
Mlible  truth,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  writings  of  Josephus,  for 
they  have  in  them  many  great  and  manifest  mistakes ;  and  no  part  of 
them  more  than  the  eleventh  book  of  Antiquities,  in  which  is  written 
what  gives  the  ground  for  this  objection. 

Other  mistakes  of  Josephus  in  the  eleventh  Booh  of  his  Antiquities,-^ 
For  therein  he  frecjuently  varies  from  Scripture,  history,  and  common 
sense ;  which  manifestly 'proves  it  to  have  been  the  least  considered, 
and  the  worst  digested,  of  all  that  he  has  written.  Therein  he  makes 
Cambyses,'  who  was  the  first  that  reigned  after  C^rus,  to  have  been 
the  Persian  king  that  by  his  decree  forbade  the  going  on  with  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  ;  whereas  the  Scripture  plainly  tells  us  it  was 
Artaxerxes,  who  is  tiiere  named  in  the  third  place  after  Cyrus.'*  He 
ijaserts  into  this  book,^  out  of  the  apocr3rpbal  Esdras,  the  fabulous  and 
absurd  story  of  the  three  chamberhuns  contending  before  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  about  what  was  strongest,  and  making  Zerubbabel  to  be  one  of 
them,  and  to  obtain  the  victory  in  this  contest,  he  introduceth  Darius 
giving  him  for  the  reward  of  this  victory  a  decree  for  another  return 
of  the  captive  Israelites  to  Judea,  which  is  neither  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture nor  consisting  with  it ;  and  placeth  at  the  head  of  those  who  he 
saith  then  returned,  Zerubbabel  the  governor  and  Jeshua  the  high 
priest ;  whereas  it  is  certain  from  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  iSechariah,  that 
they  were  then  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  there,  on  the  exhortations  of  the 
two  prophets  last  mentioned,  setting  forward  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  And  then  he  goes  on,  out  of  the  same  romance,  to  relate  as 
consequential  to  this  second  return  (which  is  wholly  fictitious)  all  that 
which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  was  done  after  the  first,  and  in  some  par- 

^  Isaaeus  Yomiiu  in  Chronologia  Sacra,  c.  lo,  p.  149.  Gary's  Chronology,  part  2, 
book  a,  chap.  6,  p.  197. 

'  AnU<^.  lib.  II,  c.  8.  '  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  3. 

*  Ezra  IT.  6,  y.  For  there  he  makes  Ahasnerus  to  bo  the  first  after  C3rru8  and  Art^ 
xcrxes,  who  foruade  the  going  on  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jemsaiem, 
to  be  the  second.  *  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  4. 
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ticulan  very  much  exceeds  the  fictions  of  the  romancer  himself;  for 
he  makes  those  who  came  from  Babylon  to  JudsBa,  in  this  fictitious  re- 
turn, to  be  four  millions  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four 
men,  a  monstrous  number !  and  the  womeu  and  children  that  belonged 
to  them  to  be  no  more  than  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty* 
two,  a  disproportion  which  is  utterly  incredible,  especially  among 
those  who  nad  plurality  of  wires.  And  he  makes  Xerxes  ^  who  suc- 
ceeded Darius  Hystaspis  to  have  been  that  Artaxerxes  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem ;  whereas  the 
thirty-second  year  of  that  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,'  and 
it  is  certain  the  reign  of  Xerxes  did  not  exceed  twenty-one  years.' 
He  brings  not  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  till  the  twenty-fifth  ^ear  of 
that  Artaxerxes,^  whereas  the  Scripturej  tell  us  ^  he  came  thither  in 
the  twentieth ;  and  he  makes  him  to  be  employed  there  three  years 
and  a  half  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  whereas  we  read  in 
the  sacred  text '  it  was  done  in  fifty-two  days. 

That  Sanballat  built  the  temple  on  Mount  Oerizim  hf  licence  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  inconsistent  with  Josephus^s  oum  narrative, — And 
since  Josephus  hath  in  this  book  made  all  tliese  mistakes,  besides  many 
more  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  relate,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
strange  that  I  assert  what  he  saith  in  this  same  book,  in  reference  to 
Sanballat,  is  a  mistake  also :  for  therein  he  tells  us  of  him,'  "  That 
being  made  governor  of  Samaria  for  the  last  Darius,  he  married  his 
daughter  to  one  whose  father  had  been  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  this  son-in-law  having,  for  this  marriage,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Jewish  law,  been  deprived  of  his  priesthood,  and  driven  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  obtained  from  Alexander  (to  whom  he  revolted  while  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre)  license  to  build  on  Mount  G^rizim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple 
like  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  make  his  son-in-law  high  priest  of  it ; 
and  that  after  having  attended  Alexander  at  this  siege  of  Tyre,  and 
also  at  that  of  Qaza,  with  eight  thousand  men,  about  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  last  of  these  he  died."     Thus  far  this  historian.     That 
SanbfiJlat  thus  married  his  daughter  to  a  son  of  a  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  and  built  a  temple  on  Mount  G^rizim  for  him,  I  readily  acknow- 
ledge; but  that  he  built  this  temple  by  license  from  Alexander,  or 
lived  down  to  those  times,  is  as  great  a  mistake  in  the  relater  as  any 
that  I  have  above  mentioned.    That  he  should  build  this  temple  by 
license  from  Alexander  is  inconsistent  with  what  Josephus  himself 
tells  us  of  the  matter.     For  according  to  him  Sanballat  md  not  revolt 
to  Alexander  till  he  was  set  down  before  Tyre,  and  that  siege  and  the 
siege  of  Gaza,  both  together,  lasted  only  nine  months.     And  therefore 
if  we  suppose  Sanballat  to  have  obtained  this  license  from  Alexander 
in  the  very  beginning  of  these  nine  months,  he  could  have  had  but 
nine  months  wherein  to  build  a  temple  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  which 
cost  the  labour  of  many  years  and  the  work  of  a  multitude  of  hands 
to  erect  it.    And  how  is  it  possible  such  a  structure  could  be  built  in 
BO  short  a  time,  and  that  especially  since  all  that  while  neither  Sanbal- 
lat himself  could  be  present  to  attend  it,  nor  those  by  whose  hands 
and  help  the  work  was  to  be  effected  ?  for  during  all  that  time,  Josephua 

«  Antiq.  Ub.  11,  0.  5.  ■  Xehem.  xiii.  6.  *  Canon  TUAwmmL 

**  Antiq.  11,  c.  5.  *  Nehem.  ii.  i.  *  Nchem.  tL  15. 

*  Antiq.  Ub.  11,  c  7,  8. 
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tells  U8,  Sanballat  attended  Alexander  in  the  camp,  and  had  eight 
thousand  of  his  Samaritans  there  with  him,  who  being  the  main  strength 
and  flower  of  that  people,  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  in  their  absence 
those  who  were  left  behind  should  have  capacity  enough  to  undertake, 
or  hands  enough  to  go  through  with,  such  a  work,  especially  when  the 
chief  projector,  Sanballat  himself,  by  whose  direction  all  was  to  be 
done,  was  absent  also.  It  being  therefore  utterly  improbable,  if  not 
altogether  impossible,  that  this  temple  could  have  been  built  by  a  li- 
cense from  Alexander  in  the  lifetime  of  Sanballat,  it  must  follow,  that 
if  it  were  built  at  all  by  virtue  of  such  a  license  from  Alexander,  it 
must  have  been  built  by  the  Samaritans  after  Sanballat  was  dead.  But 
the  ill  circumstances  on  which  the  Samaritans  were  with  Alexander 
immediately  after  the  time  when  Josephus  saith  Sanballat  died,  and 
the  great  misfortunes  which  they  thereon  fell  into,  make  this  as  im- 
probable as  the  former.  For  Alexander  was  no  sooner  gone  into  Egypt, 
where  he  immediately  marched  after  his  taking  of  Gaza,  but  the  Sa- 
maritans,^ rising  in  mutiny  against  Andromachus,  a  favourite  of  his, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  Syria,  set  fire  to  the  house  where  he 
was,  and  burned  him  to  death ;  which  justly  provoked  Alexander  to  so 
severe  a  revenge  against  them,  that  on  his  return  he  put  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  to  death,  expelled  all  the  rest  of  them  out  of  their  city, 
and  gave  it  to  be  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  his  Macedonians^  and  added 
their  country  to  that  of  the  Jews.'  And  as  to  the  eight  thousand  men 
which  had  followed  his  camp,'  he  sent  them  into  ThebaLs,  the  remotest 
province  of  Egypt,  and  there  settled  them  on  such  lands  as  he  caused 
to  be  distributea  among  them  in  that  province,  without  suffering  them 
any  more  to  return  into  their  own  country.  The  remainder  that  siuv 
vived  this  ruin  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  Sechem,  a  small  village 
near  Sanuuia,  which  h&th  from  that  time  been  the  head  seat  of  that 
people :  and  there  they  have  remained  ever  since,  even  unto  this  day. 
And  whether  a  people  who  had  in  so  high  a  degree  provoked  Alexander 
should  be.  allowed  to  build  such  a  temple  by  his  favour,  or,  if 
they  had,  could  at  all  be  in  a  capacity,  wnen  thus  broken  and  ru- 
ined, to  accomplish  it,  is  an  easv  question  to  answer.  Whoever  shall 
consider  this  in  both  its  branches  will  no  doubt  think  it  in  each  of 
them  improbable;  and  that,  with  a  license  from  Alexander,  neither 
before  the  death  of  Sanballat  nor  after  it  could  any  such  temple  have 
been  built  by  the  Samaritans.  However,  I  deny  not  but  that,  as  hath 
been  already  said,  such  a  temple  was  built  by  Sanballat  upon  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  that  is,  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  a  son  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  But  this  was 
done  long  before  the  time  of  the  last  Darius,  who  was  called  Codoman- 
nus,  in  the  time  of  a  former  Darius,  sumamed  Nothus,  who  was  king 
of  Persia  eightv-eight  years  before  him ;  for  it  appears  from  Scripture, 
that  this  marnage  was  consummated  while  Joiada  the  son  of  Eliashib 
was  high  priest  of  the  Jews,^  and  he  entered  on  his  office  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  this  Darius ;  and  four  years  aft;erwards  (that  is,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  high  priesthood  of'^the  said  Joiada,  and  in  the  fifteenth 

^  Euaebii  Chronicon  ftd  annniii  1685.  In  Lat.  Hieronymi,  p.  117,  in  Gneeit,  p.  56, 17'T 
edit.  ult.    Q.  Curtiaa,  lib.  4,  e.  8.  *  Josephus  contra  Apionem,  lib.  a,  p.  1063. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.lib.  11,  c.  8.  *  Nehem.  ziii.  28. 
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year  of  Darius  Nothus)  was  it  that  his  son  was  thus  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Sanhaliat,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  in  its  proper  place. 
And  upon  this  marriage  followed  all  the  rest  which  Josephus  relates  of 
the  building  of  the  temple  upon  Mount  G^nzim  by  Sanballat,  and  the 
making  of  his  son-in-law  high  priest  of  it.  So  that  all  this  was  done, 
not  in  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  or 
by  license  from  Alexander,  but  in  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  by 
license  from  him  only  granted  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  to  San- 
ballat for  this  purpose.  And  this  clears  the  whole  objection ;  for  Da- 
rius Nothus  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  immediately  succeeded  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  in  whose  twentieth  year  Sanballat  is  first  made  mention 
of;  and  supposing  him  to  have  been  then  thirty-five  years  old,  he 
would  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  be  no  more  than  seventy- 
one,  which  is  an  age  tnat  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  mankind  com- 
monly arrive  unto,  if  we  may  make  a  judgment  hereof  from  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  London,  where  commonly  the  aged  make  a  tenth  part 
of  the  burials ;  and  none  that  die  there  used  to  be  put  into  those  biUs 
under  that  title  unless  they  outlive  seventy. 

Origin  of  Josephus^ 9  error :  conjecture  of  Vo9nu9  founded  upon  the 
ineufficient  authority  of  the  Latin  version  of  Bu^nus.—Th&t  which  led 
Josephus  into  this  error,  I  take  it,  was  the  common  notion,  which  bath 
long  obtaiped  among  his  countrymen,*  that  the  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered  was  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  by  Esther ;  and  therefore  on 
his  making  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  be  Ahasuerus,  he  makes  the 
Darius  that  succeeds  him,  that  is,  Darius  Nothus,  to  be  the  last  Da- 
rius, who  was  subdued  by  that  conqueror.  And  that  this  was  his  opinion 
appears  plainly  from  his  history :  for  having  therein  given  us  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  kings  of  Persia,  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
in  that  exact  series  of  succession  in  which  they  reigned  one  ^ler  the 
other,  without  omitting  so  much  as  the  Magian  usurper,  though  he  reign- 
ed only  seven  months ;  after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  he  names  none 
other  but  that  last  Darius,  in  whom  the  Persian  empire  ended :  which  is  a 
plain  argument  that  he  took  that  last  Darius  to  have  been  the  Darius 
that  succeeded  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  and  if  so,  the  age  of  Sanballat 
will  then  put  no  difficulty  upon  us.  But  Isaac  Vossius,'  by  an  emenda- 
tion of  the  text  of  Josephus,  introduceth  thereinto  another  Artaxerxes, 
as  mentioned  by  him  to  reign  in  Persia  between  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus and  the  last  Darius.  For  whereas  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  Antiauities,  in  all  the  printed  copies,  we  read  of  Ba- 
goses,  that  he  was  general  tov  Xaov  'Apra{ep{ov,  that  is,  of  the  people  of 
Artaxerxes,  he  womd  have  it  to  be  row  oKXov  ^Apraliplovy  which  may  be 
rendered  in  English,  either  of  the  other  Artaxerxes,  or  of  another  Arta- 
xerxes: and  to  justify  the  emendation,  he  brings  the  authority  of 
Buffinus,  who,  in  his  version  of  Josephus,  transk^tes  this  place  as  if 
the  copy  which  he  used  had  it  tov  aXAov  *Apra{ep{ov.  But  Buffinus's 
Latin  version  is  no  sufficient  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  the  original, 
since  in  many  places  he  fantastically  varies  from  it.  And  since  there 
were  two  Artaxerxes's  that  reigned  in  Persia  after  Artaxerxes  Longi- 

>  R.  Abraham  Lerita  in  Hiatortca  Cabala.    Bayid  Gaati  in  Zemaoh  Datid.     Abra- 
ham Zacutus  in  Juchaiun,  &c. 
*  In  Chronologia  Sacra,  c.  10,  p.  150. 
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manuB,  that  is,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  whether  by 
this  ^tXXoc  'ApraCepCiyc  we  understand  the  other  Artaxerxee,  or  another 
Artaxerxes^  the  true  propriety  of  speech  will  bear  neither  of  them  in 
that  place ;  and,  if  it  would,  a  long-received  reading;  ought  in  no  an- 
cient author  to  be  varied  firom,  without  the  authority  of  some  good 
manuscript  to  justify  the  emendation ;  and  there  is  none  alleged  in 
this  case.  So  that  all  that  Yossius  saith  about  it  can  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  conjecture,  which  we  can  build  nothing  certain  upon : 
and  to  alter  old  authors  upon  conjectures  only  is  never  to  be  allowed, 
especially  where  the  context  will  Dear  the  one  reading  as  well  as  the 
otiier  :  £>r  since  the  various  fancies  of  men  may  lead  to  various  con- 
jectures, if  there  should  be  such  a  liberty  allowed,  whole  books  may 
be  thus  altered  away,  and  utterly  de&ced,  by  such  conjectural  emenda- 
tions  ;  and  many  good  authors  have  already  too  much  suffered  by  it. 

Satisfactory  fulfilment  of  every  portion  of  DanieVs  prophecy, — ^And 
thus  far  I  have  explained  this  important  prophecy  in  all  its  parts  and 
branches,  and  fully  shown  all  those  events  in  which  every  particular 
of  it  had  its  completion.  That  there  are  several  difficulties  in  it  must 
be  acknowledged.  The  perplexities  which  many  learned  men  have  been 
led  into  in  their  explications  of  it  do  sufficiently  prove  it :  and  the 
understanding  in  a  literal  sense  what  is  there  meant  in  a  figurative 
hath  not  been  the  least  cause  hereof.  Not  to  be  delivered  in  plain 
terms  is  what  is  common  to  all  prophecies,  there  being  none  of  them 
without  their  difficulties  and  obscurities.  There  is  too  great  an  itch 
in  mankind  to  look  into  futurities,  which  belong  to  Gk)d  only  to  know. 
And  although  Q-od  hath  been  pleased  so  far  to  gratify  our  curiosity 
herein,  as  to  give  us  prophecies  for  the  magnifying  of  his  omniscience 
among  us,  yet  they  are  most  of  them  delivered  in  such  dark  and  ob- 
scure terms  as  not  to  be  thoroughly  understood  till  after  they  are  ful- 
filled. Then  the  events  become  sure  comments  upon  the  text.  And 
I  hope,  when  the  reader  hath  fully  considered  all  that  is  above  pro- 
posed concerning  this  very  important  prophecy,  he  will  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  how  every  particular  of  it  hath  had  its  completion. 

HI.  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  ARTAXERXES  LONGIMANUS 
DURING  THE  GOVERNORSHIP  OF  EZRA,  b.  c.  45*— 446. 

High  priests  of  Judah — Joakim,  483,  Elimshib,  453. 

JEzra'f  governorship  in  Judaa :  the  Jews  put  away  their  Gentile 
wives,  45  7 . — But  to  return  again  to  our  history.  Ezra  having  found,^  in 
the  second  year  of  his  government,  that  many  of  the  people  had  taken 
strange  wives,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  that  several  or  the  priests  and 
Levites,  as  well  as  other  chief  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  had  trans- 
gressed herein,  after  he  had,  in  fasting  and  prayer,  deprecated  God's 
wrath  for  it,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  for  all  the  people  of 
Israel  that  had  returned  from  the  captivity  to  gather  themselves  to- 
gether at  Jerusalem,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication  and  for- 
feiture of  all  their  goods.  And  when  they  were  met,  he  made  them 
sensible  of  their  sin,  and  engaged  them  in  a  promise  and  covenant 

I  Earmix.,  x. 
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before  Gt)d  to  depart  from  it,  by  putting  awaj  their  strange  wives, 
and  idl  such  as  were  bom  of  them,  tnat  the  seed  of  Israel  might  not  be 
polluted  with  such  an  undue  commixture  ;  and  thereon  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  cause  every  man  to  do 
according  to  the  law  herein.  And  they  sat  down  the  first  day  of  the 
tenth  month  to  examine  hereinto,  and  made  an  end  by  the  nrst  day 
of  the  first  month  ;  so  that  in  three  months'  time,  that  is,  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  months  of  the  Jewish  year,  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion was  made  of  this  transgression ;  which  three  months  answer  to 
January,  February,  and  March,  in  our  year. 

Persian  history :  ctmspiracy  qfJSwthan  and  Teresh  against  ArUh 
xerxes  Longimanus, — About  this  time  !mgthan  and  Teresh,*  two  eunuchs 
of  the  palace,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  king  Arta- 
xerxes.  Most  likely  they  were  of  those  who  had  attended  queen 
Yashti ;  and  being  now  out  of  their  offices  by  the  degrading  of  their 
mistress,  and  the  advancing  of  another  into  her  place,  took  that  disgust 
thereat,  as  to  resolve  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  king  for  it ;  of 
which  Mordecai  having  gotten  the  knowledge,  he  made  discovery  hereof 
to  queen  Esther,  and  she,  in  'Mordecai's  name,  to  the  king ;  whereon 
inquiry  being  made  into  the  matter,  and  the  whole  treason  laid  open 
and  discovered,  the  two  traitors  were  both  crucified  for  it,  and  the 
history  of  the  whole  matter  was  entered  on  the  public  registers  and 
annals  of  the  kingdom. 

Suppression  of  the  Egffptian  revolt :  Inartts  and  his  Athenian  aux' 
iliaries  take  rtfuge  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis. — Megabyzus  and  Arta- 
basus,  who  were  appointed  generals  by  Artaxerxes  for  the  Egyptian 
war,'  Kad  drawn  together  into  Cilicia  and  Fhcenicia  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousaud  men  for  that  expedition;  but  wanting  a  fleet  for 
the  carrying  of  it  on  by  sea,  they  were  forced  to  tarry  there  all  this 
year,  while  it  was  preparing  for  them  in  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Phoenicia, 
and  other  maritime  parts  of  the  Persian  empire  tnere  adjoining ;  all 
which  time  they  carefully  employed  in  exercising  their  soldiers,  and 
practising  and  instructing  them  in  all  military  arts  for  the  war,  which 
conduced  not  a  little  to  the  victory  which  they  afterwards  obtained. 
In  the  interim,  Inarus,  with  his  Egyptians  and  the  Athenian  auxiliap 
ries,  pressed  hard  their  assaults  upon  the  White  Wall  at  Memphis ;  but 
the  rersians  valiantly  defending  themselves,  the  siege  continued  all 
this  year  without  any  success.  But  the  next  year  after*  [b.  c.  456],  the 
Persian  fleet  being  ready,  Artabasus  took  the  command  of  it,  and  set 
sail  for  the  Nile  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Megabyzus  marched  the  army 
over  land  to  Memphis ;  where,  on  his  arrival,  having  raised  the  siege 
and  joined  the  besieged,  he  gave  battle  to  Inarus  and  all  his  forces,  and 
overthrew  them  with  a  great  slaughter,  which  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
Egyptian  revolters.'  Afber  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded  in  the 
fight  by  Megabyzus,  made  his  retreat  with  the  Athenian  auxiliaries, 
and  as  many  of  the  Egyptians  as  would  follow  him,  to  Biblus,  a  city 
standing  in  the  island  Prosopitis,  which  being  surrounded  by  the  Nile, 
and  the  branches  of  that  river  encompassing  it  being  both  navigable, 
the  Athenians  drew  up  their  fleet  into  one  of  them,  in  a  station  where 

1  Esther  ii.  ai.  >  Ctesias.  Dtod.  Sic.  lib.  11. 

*  Thucydidei,  lib.  i.    Ctedaa.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  11. 
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it  was  safe  from  the  enemy,  and  endured  a  siege  of  a  ^ear  and  a  half 
in  that  island.  In  the  interim,  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  after  that 
blow,  all  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and  retunied  again  to  their 
obedience  to  king  Artaxerxes,  excepting  Amyrtseus,*  who  still  main- 
tained a  party  against  him  in  the  fens,  where  he  reigned  many  years ; 
the  Persians,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  those  parts,  having 
been  never  able  to  reduce  him. 

Surrender  of  Inaru8  and  50  Athenians  ae  prisonere  ofvoar:  the  re- 
mainder  tjfranted  ajreepanage  homCy  454. — In  the  mean  time'  the  Per- 
sian army  at  Prosopitis  pressed  on  the  siege ;  but  finding  that  they 
could  make  no  work  of  it  by  the  usual  and  common  ways  of  war,  by 
reason  of  the  valour  and  resolution  of  the  defendants,  at  length  had  re- 
course to  craft  and  stratagem,  whereby  they  soon  accomplished  what 
by  open  force  they  could  not  effect;  for  having,  by  the  making  of 
many  channelsf  draoned  that  branch  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  its  station,  they  laid  it  on  dry  ground,  and  made  a  passage 
open  for  all  their  army  to  pass  over  into  the  island ;  whereon  J  narus, 
seeing  his  case  desperate,  with  all  his  Egyptians  and  about  fifhr  of  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries,  came  to  composition  with  Megabyzus,  and  yielded 
to  him  on  terms  of  safety  for  their  lives.  But  the  rest  of  the  auxilia- 
ries, being  in  number  about  six  thousand,  put  themselves  on  their  de- 
fence :  and  therefore,  having  set  their  fleet  on  fire,  stood  together  in 
battle  array,  with  resolution  to  die  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  Lacedemonians  that  fell  at  Thermopyka,  sell  their 
lives  as  dear  as  they  could ;  which  the  Persians  perceiving,  and  not  be- 
ing willing  to  engage  with  men  so  desperately  resolved,  offered  them 
peace  on  terms  that  they  should  leave  Egypt,  and  have  a  free  passage 
nome  into  their  own  country,  which  way  they  should  choose  for  their 
return  thither ;  which  being  accepted  of,  they  delivered  the  island,  with 
the  city  of  Biblus,  to  the  conquerors,  and  marched  to  Cyreue,  where 
they  took  shipping  for  Greece.  But  the  major  part  of  those  that  went 
on  this  expedition  perished  in  it.  And  this  was  not  all  the  loss  which 
the  Athenians  suffered  in  this  war:'  for  another  fleet  of  fifty  sail  being 
sent  by  them  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  besieged  in  Prosopitis, 
they  arrived  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  a  litue  after  the  place 
was  delivered,  with  intention  to  sail  up  the  Nile,  for  the  assistance  of 
their  countrymen,  to  the  place  where  they  were  besieged,  not  knowing 
the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  them.  But  they  were  no  sooner 
entered  the  river,  but  they  were  set  upon  by  the  Persian  fleet  from  the 
sea,  and  assaulted  with  darts  by  their  land  army  from  the  shore ;  so 
that  they  all  perished,  excepting  a  very  few  of  their  ships,  which 
broke  through  the  enemy  and  escaped.  And  here  ended  tliis  unfor- 
tunate war  which  the  Athenians  made  ui  Egypt  in  the  sixth  year  after 
it  was  begun.  And  after  this  E^fypt  was  again  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  and  so  continued  all  the  remaining  time  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes. 

The  next  year  [b.  c.  453]>  Joachim  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  being 
dead,  was  succeeded  by  Eliashib  his  son,'  who  bore  that  office  forty 
years. 

^  Thuerdidet,  lib.  i.    CteiiM.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib,  11.  *  Thneydidei,  lib.  r. 

'  Chronioon  Alexandrin.    Nehem,  ui.  la    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  5. 
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Ascendency  of  Hiaman  in  the  favour  of  Artaxerxee :  decree  panted 
for  the  general  massacre  of  the  JevoSy  453. — Meantiine  Haman  an  Ama- 
lekite,  of  the  posterity  of  Agag,  who  was  king  of  Amalek  in  the  time  of 
Saul,^  growing  tb  be  the  chief  favourite  of  king  Artaxerxes,  all  the 
king's  servants  were  commanded  to  pay  reverence  nnto  him,  and  bow 
before  him ;  and  all  of  them  obeyed  the  royal  order  herein^  excepting 
Mordecai  the  Jew,  who  sitting  in  the  king's  gate,  according  to  his  office, 
paid  not  any  reverence  to  Haman  at  such  times  as  he  passed  by  into 
the  palace,  neither  bowed  he  at  all  to  him :  of  which  being  told,  he  was 
exceeding  wroth,  but  scorning  to  lay  hands  on  one  man  onJ^,  and  being 
informed  that  he  was  a  Jew,  he  resolved  in  revenge  of  this  affront  to 
destroy  not  only  him,  but  also  his  whole  nation  with  him  ;  and  to  this 
perchance  he  was  not  a  little  excited  by  the  ancient  enmity  which  waa 
oetween  them  and  the  people  of  whom  he  was  descended.  And  there- 
fore, for  the  accomplishing  of  this  design,  on  the  first  kv^  of  the  first 
month,  that  is,  the  month  r^isan,  he  called  together  his  diviners,  to  find 
out  what  day  would  be  the  most  lucky  for  the  putting  of  it  in  execution ; 
whereon  they  having,  according  to  the  way  of  divination  then  in  use 
among  those  Eastern  people,  cast  lots,  first  upon  each  month,  and  after 
upon  each  day  of  the  month,  did  thereby  determine  for  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  following,  called  Adar,  as  the  day  which  they 
judged  would  be  the  most  lucky  for  the  accomplishing  of  what  he  pur- 
posed ;  whereon  he  forthwith  went  in  unto  the  king,  and  having  insin- 
uated to  him  that  there  was  a  certain  people,  dispersed  all  over  his 
empire,  who  did  not  keep  the  king's  laws,  but  foUowed  laws  of  their 
own,  diverse  from  the  laws  of  all  other  people,  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  good  order  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  breach  of  that  uniformity  where- 
by it  ought  to  be  governed,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  for  the  king's 
profit  that  they  should  be  any  longer  suffered,  he  propiOsed  and  gave 
counsel  that  they  should  be  all  destroyed  and  extirpated  out  of  the 
whole  empire  of  Persia,  and  urged  it  as  that  which  was  necessary  for 
the  estabhshing  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  government.  To 
which  having  obtained  the  king's  consent,  and  an  order  that  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Adar  following,  according  as  was  determined  by  the 
divination  of  the  lots,  it  should  be  put  in  execution,  he  called  the  lung's 
scribes  together  to  write  the  decree.  And  it  being  drawn  according 
OS  he  proposed,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  same  month  of  Nisan  co^ 
pies  thereof  were  vmtten  out  and  sent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, commanding  the  king's  lieutenants,  governors,  and  all  other  his 
officers  in  every  one  of  them,  to  destroy,  kill,  and  cause  to  perish  all 
Jews,  both  young  and  old,  little  children  and  women,  in  one  day,  even 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar  following,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them 
for  a  prey ;  which  day  beins  full  eleven  months  after  the  date  of  the 
decree,  the  lot  which  pointed  out  that  day  seems  to  have  been  directed 
by  the  special  providence  of  Qod,  that  so  long  a  space  intervening, 
there  might  be  time  enough  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  proper 
to  prevent  the  mischief  intended. 

EnormouB  sum  offered  hy  Haman  as  a  eompeneation  for  the  expected 
loss  of  revenue :  immense  riches  of  the  ancients, — But  an  objection  being 
like  to  arise  against  this  from  those  who  had.  the  management  of  the 

I  Esther  iii. 
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kiiig*8  treasury,  because  the  destroying  of  so  great  a  number  of  the 
king's  subjects,  as  the  Jews  through  the  whole  empire  amounted  to,  must 
necessarily  cause  a  great  diminution  of  the  pubhc  taxes,  he  offered  ten 
thousand  talents  of  silver  out  of  his  own  purse  to  make  the  king  amends 
for  it  ;^  which  sum,  if  computed  by  Babylonish  talents,  amounts  to  two 
millions  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  pounds  of  our  sterling 
money ;  but  if  by  Jewish  talents,  it  will  be  above  twice  as  much ;  a  pro- 
digious sum  for  a  private  man  to  be  owner  of !  As  this  shows  the 
greatness  of  his  riches,  so  doth  it  also  the  greatness  of  his  malice  towards 
the  Jews,  that  he  could  be  content  to  give  so  ^at  a  price  for  the  exe- 
cuting of  his  revenge  upon  them.  But  the  king's  favour  was  then  so 
great  towards  him,^  that  he  remitted  to  him  all  that  sum,  and  wanted 
him  aU  that  he  desired  without  it ;  though  the  damage  which  the  king 
would  have  suffered  by  it  in  his  revenue  would  have  been  much  neater 
than  all  that  the  enemy  was  able  to  give  could  have  been  sufficient  to 
countervail.'  We  are  not  to  wonder  that  private  men  had  then  such 
vast  riches.  There  are  instances  to  be  given  of  much  greater  sums  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  in  those  ancient  times.  I  shall  at  present  make 
mention  only  of  two  of  them,  Fythius  the  Lydian  and  Marcus  Crassus 
the  Eoman.  The  former,  when  Xerxes  passed  into  Greece,^  was  pos- 
sessed of  two  thousand  talents  in  silver  and  four  millions  of  darics  in 
gold,  which  together  amounted  to  near  five  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
sterling  money ;  and  the  latter,^  after  he  had  consecrated  the  tenth  of 
aU  that  he  had  to  Hercules,  feasted  all  the  people  of  Some  at  ten 
thousand  tables,  and  had  given  them  in  a  donative  of  corn  to  every 
citizen  as  much  as  would  laist  him  three  months,  found  the  remainder 
of  his  estate  to  be  seven  thousand  one  hundred  Boman  talents,  which 
amounts  to  above  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  This  may  seem 
much  to  us  at  present.  But  the  wonder  will  cease  when  we  consider 
that  from  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  for  above  one  thousand 
five  hundred  years  after,  gold  and  silver  was  in  much  greater  plenty 
in  the  world  than  either  of  them  is  at  present.  The  immense  riches 
which  Solomon  had  in  gold  and  silver,^  the  prodigious  quantities  of  both 
these  which  Alexander  found  in  the  treasuries  of  Danus,^  and  the  vast 
loads  of  them  which  we  find  often  to  have  been  carried  in  triumph  be- 
fore Boman  generals,^  when  they  returned  from  conquered  provinces, 
and  the  excessive  sums  which  some  of  the  Boman  emperors  expended 
in  their  luxurious  and  fantastical  enjojments,^  and  m  donatives  to 
their  armies,  and  many  other  instances  m  the  histories  of  the  times  I 
have  mentioned,  sufficiently  prove  this.^    But  at  length  the  mines  which 

^  Esther  iii.  9.  '  Esther  iii.  10.  *  Esther  vii.  4.  *  Herodotus,  lib.  7. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Crasso. 

*  The  gold  wherewith  he  orerlaid  the  **  sanctum  sanctorum "  only,  a  room  in  the 
temple  tmrty  feet  square  and  thirty  feet  high,  besides  what  was  expended  on  other  parts 
of  tne  temple,  and  in  the  utensils  and  vessels  of  it,  amounted  to  six  hundred  talents, 
which,  reduced  to  our  money,  is  four  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  and  the  gold  which  he  had  in  one  year  from  Ophir  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  talents,  which,  reduced  to  our  money,  is  three  millions  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  his  annual  tribute  in  gold,  besides  siWer,  was  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  talents,  which  amounts  to  four  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety-fire  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  of  our  sterling  money. 

^  See  DiodoruB  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  Quintus  Curtius. 
"  See  the  Roman  historians. 

"  One  of  these  instances  may  be  in  Lucullus,  a  Roman  senator.    For  in  one  of  his 
TOL.  I.  T 
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famished  this  plenty,  especially  those  of  the  Southern  Arahia  (where 
we  suppose  was  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients),  heing  exhausted,  and  the 
humine  of  cities,  and  great  deTastations  of  countries,  which  after  fol- 
lowed &om  the  eruptions  of  the  Goths,  YandiJs,  Huns,  and  other  har- 
barous  nations  in  the  west,  and  of  the  Saracens,  Turks,  and  Tartars, 
in  the  east,  having  wasted  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  gold  and 
silyer  which  the  world  afore  abounded  wira,  this  induced  that  great 
scarcity  of  both  which  afterwards  ensued,  and  which  the  mines  of  Mex- 
ico, Peru,  and  Brazil  have  not  as  yet  been  able  fully  to  repair. 

Seaion  of  Mordeeai^s  refiual  to  pwf  reverence  to  Htnnan, — ^It  is 
hard  to  find  a  reason  for  Mordecai's  refusing  to  pay  this  respect  to 
Hrtomi^  which  may  be  sufficient  to  excuse  him  for  thus  exposing  him- 
self and  all  his  nation  to  that  destruction  which  it  had  Bke  to  have 
drawn  upon  them.  That  which  is  commonly  said  is,  that  it  was  the 
same  adoration  which  was  paid  to  the  kins  of  Persia;  and  that  con- 
sisting in  the  bowing  of  the  knee,'  and  tne  prostration  of  the  whole 
body  eren  to  the  ground,  it  was  avoided  by  Mordecai,  upon  a  notion 
which  he  had  of  ite  being  idolatrous.'  But  this  being  the  common 
compliment  which  was  constantly  paid  to  the  kings  or  Persia  by  all 
that  were  admitted  into  their  presence,  it  was  no  doubt  paid  to  this 
very  king  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  they  had  access  unto  him,  and 
after  also  by  Mordecai  himself;  for  o^gfwiae  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained that  admission  into  his  pres^itierand  that  advancement  in  his 
palace,  which  were  afterwards  there  granted  unto  him.  And  if  it 
were  not  idolatrous  to  pay  this  adoration  to  the  king,  neither  could  it 
be  idolatrous  to  pay  it  to  Haman.  The  Greeks  would  not  pay  thia 
respect  to  the  king  of  Persia  out  of  pride ;  and  excepting  Themistocles, 
ana  two  or  three  more,'  none  of  them  could  ever  be  brought  to  it.^  I 
will  not  say  that  this  was  the  case  oi  Mordecai  in  respect  of  Haman. 
It  seems  most  probable,  that  his  refusing  to  pay  him  this  reverence 
was  from  a  cause  that  was  personal  in  Haman  only.  Perchance  it  was 
because  Haman  being  of  the  race  of  the  Amalekites,  he  looked  on  him 
as  under  the  curse  which  God  had  denounced  against  that  nation,^ 
and  therefore  thought  himself  obliged  not  to  give  such  honour  unto 
him.  And  if  all  the  rest  of  the  jews  thought  the  same,  this  might 
seem  reason  enough  to  him  to  extond  his  wrath  against  the  whole 

halli,  which  he  called  Apollo,  he  expended  fifty  thontand  Roman  denarii  CTerj  time  he 
aupped  there  (whieh  ie  near  sixteen  nundred  pounds  of  our  money),  and  ^ere  he  sup- 
ped as  often  as  any  of  the  better  sort  supped  with  him.  The  words  of  Plutardi,  who  tells 
«s  this  in  the  Life  of  Lnenllvs,  express  no  more  than  that  the  supper  cost  him  fire  my- 
riads;  but  this,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  can  in  that  author  oe  meant  of  no  other 
myriads  but  of  denarii  If  we  carrr  the  Tiduation  down  to  that  of  sestertii,  fire  mrriads 
(tnat  is,  fifty  thousand)  of  them  will  amount  to  a  quarter  the  sum  abore  mantionea,  tlmt 
is,  firar  hundred  pounds  of  our  money ;  and  this  is  prodigious  to  be  spent  in  a  supper  for 
tho  entertainment  of  two  Roman  senators  (for  no  more  were  prssent  at  the  supper  par^ 
ticnlariy  mentioned  by  that  author),  and  is  a  great  instance  of  the  prodigious  weallh  of 
the  entertainer. 

^  Tide  Briasonium  de  Regno  Pers.  lib.  i,  s.  i6'-40. 

'  Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  11,  e.  6. 

'  One  of  these  was  Timagoras  an  Athenian,  on  whom  the  people  of  Athens  passed 
aentcRDce  of  death  in  it,  thinking  the  honour  of  their  whole  city  aebaaed  by  this  mean 
sttbmistton  of  one  of  their  citlaens  to  him  that  was  then  the  greatest  king  of  the  whole 
earth.    Valer.  Max.  lib.  6,  c.  3. 

*  Vide  Plutarohum  in  Themistode,  et  Pelopido,  et  Artax«rxe ;  Herodotom,  lib.  7  \ 
Justinum,  lib.  6,  c  a ;  et  Comelium  Nepotem  in  Conone. 

*  £xod.  xri.  14;  I  Sam.  xt.  a,  3. 
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nation,  and  to  meditate  the  destmetion  of  them  all  in  revenge  hereof. 
But  whatooever  was  the  cause  that  induced  Mordecai  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  this  respect  to  the  king's  favourite,  this  provoked  that 
uvourite  to  obtain  the  decree  above  mentioned,  for  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  in  revenge  for  it. 

Mordecai  communicates  with  Etiher :  Soman  invited  io  the  royal 
hanquet.^^'When  Mordecai  heard  of  this  decree,  he  made^  great  lament- 
ation, as  did  also  aU  the  Jews  of  Shushan  with  him ;  and  therefore, 
putting  on  sackcloth,  he  sat  in  this  mournful  garb  without  the  king's 
gate  (for  he  might  not  enter  within  it  in  that  oress),  which  being  told 
Esther,  she  sent  to  him  to  know  what  the  matter  was ;  whereon  Mor- 
decai acquainted  her  with  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and  sent  her  a 
copy  of  the  decree,  that  thereby  she  might  fully  see  the  mischief  that 
was  intended  against  her  people,  absolutelv  to  destroy  them  and  root 
them  out  from  the  face  ot  the  earth ;  and  therefore  commanded  her 
forthwith  to  go  in  unto  the  king,  and  make  supplication  for  them.  At 
first  she  excused  herself  because  of  the  law,  wnereby  it  was  ordained, 
that  whosoever,  whether  man  or  woman,  should  come  in  unto  the  king 
into  the  inner  court,  who  was  not  called  for,  should  be  put  to  death, 
excepting  such  only  to  whom  the  king  should  hold  out  the  golden 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  Uve ;  and  she  was  afraid  of  hazard- 
ins  her  life  in  this  case.  Whereon  Mordecai,  sending  to  her  again, 
told  her  that  the  decree  extended  universally  to  all  of  her  nation, 
without  any  exception ;  and  that  if  it  came  to  execution,  she  must  not 
expect  to  escape  more  than  any  other  of  her  people ;  that  Providence 
seemed  to  have  advanced  her  of  purpose  for  this  work;  but  if  she 
refused  to  act  her  part  in  it,  then  deliverance  should  come  some  other 
way,  and  she  and  ner  father's  house  should  perish ;  for  he  was  fiilly 
persuaded,  Gt)d  would  not  suffer  his  people  to  be  thus  totally  de- 
stroyed. Whereon  Esther,  resolving  to  put  her  life  to  hazard  for  the 
Sleety  of  her  people,  desired  Mordecai,  that  he  and  all  the  Jews  then 
in  Shushan  should  fast  three  days  for  her,  and  offer  up  prayer  and 
humble  supplication  to  God  to  prosper  her  in  the  undertakmg ;  which 
being  accordingly  done,  on  the  thurd  day  Esther  put  on  her  royal 
apparel,  and  went  in  unto  the  king,  where  he  was  sitting  upon  nis 
throne,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  palace ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  her 
standing  in  the  court,  he  showed  favour  unto  her,  and  held  out  his 
golden  sceptre  towards  her ;  and  Esther  going  near,  and  touching  the 
top  of  it,  had  thereby  her  life  secured  unto  her.  And  when  the  kins 
asked  her  what  her  petition  was,  at  first  she  only  desired  that  he  and 
Uaman  would  come  to  a  banquet  which  she  had  prepared  for  him. 
And  when  Haman  was  called,  and  the  king  and  he  were  at  the  ban- 
quet, he  asked  her  asain  of  her  petition,  promising  it  should  be  granted 
her,  even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom ;  but  then  she  desired  oidy  that 
the  king  and  Haman  would  come  again  the  next  day  to  the  like  ban- 
quet, intimating  that  then  she  woiud  make  known  her  request  unto 
him.  Her  intention  in  desiring  thus  to  entertain  the  king  twice  at 
her  banquets,  before  she  made  known  her  petition  unto  him,  was  that 
thereby  she  might  the  more  endear  herself  to  him,  and  dispose  him 
the  better  to  grant  the  request  which  she  had  to  make  unto  him. 

'  Either  iy. ;  Jaaephiu  Antiq.  lib.  ii,  c.  6. 
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ITaman  eawet  a  gallows  to  he  erected  for  Mordecai,  hut  is  himself 
hanged  thereon. — Haman,  being  proud  of  the  honour  of  being  thus  ad- 
mitted alone  with  the  king  to  the  queen's  banquet,  went  home  to  hia 
house  much  puffed  up  herewith,  iout  in  his  retunung  thither,  seeing 
Mordecai  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  still  refusing  to  bow 
unto  him,  this  moyed  his  indignation  to  such  a  degree,  that  on  his 
coming  to  his  house,  and  calling  his  friends  about  him  to  relate  to 
them  the  great  honour  that  was  done  him  by  the  king  and  queen,  and 
the  high  adyancement  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  kingdom,  he 
could  not  forbear  complaining  of  the  disrespect  and  affiront  offered  him 
by  Mordecai.  Whereon  they  advised  him  to  cause  a  gallows  to  be 
built  of  fifty  cubits  height,  and  next  morning  to  ask  the  king  to  have 
Mordecai  to  be  hanged  thereon.  And  accor£ngly  he  ordereathe  gal- 
lows immediately  to  be  made,  and  went  early  next  morning  to  the 
palace  for  the  obtaining  of  a  grant  from  the  king  to  hang  Mordecai  on 
it.  But  that  morning  the  king  awaking  sooner  than  ordinary,^  and  not 
being  able  to  compose  himself  again  to  sleep,  he  called  for  the  book  of 
the  records  and  chronicles  of  the  kingdom,  and  caused  them  to  be  read 
unto  him ;  wherein  finding  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Bigthan  and 
Teresh,  and  that  it  was  discovered  by  Mordecai  tne  Jew,  the  king  in- 
quired what  honour  had  been  done  to  him  for  the  same ;  and  being 
told  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  him,  he  inquired  who  was  in  the 
court ;  and  being  told  that  Haman  was  standing  there  (for  he  intended 
early  to  speak  to  the  king  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned),  he 
ordered  him  to  be  called  in,  and  askea  of  him,  what  should  be  done  to 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour.  Whereon  Haman,  think- 
ing this  honour  was  intended  for  himself,  gave  advice  that  the  royal 
apparel  should  be  brought  which  the  king  used  to  wear,  and  the  horse 
iniich  was  kept  for  his  own  riding,  and  the  crown  which  useth  to  be 
set  upon  his  head,  and  that  this  apparel  and  horse  should  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  king  s  most  noble  princes,  that  he  mi^ht 
array  therewith  the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  and  bnng 
him  on  horseback  through  the  whole  city,  and  proclaim  before  him.  Thus 
shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour. 
Whereon  the  king  commanded  him  forthwith  to  take  the  apparel  and 
horse,  and  do  all  this  to  Mordecai  the  Jew,  who  sat  in  the  km^'s  gate, 
in  reward  for  his  discovery  of  the  treason  of  the  two  eunucns.  All 
which  Haman  having  been  forced  to  do,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
command,  he  returned  with  great  sorrow  to  his  house,  lamenting  the 
disappointment  and  great  mortification  he  had  met  with,  in  being  thus 
forced  to  pay  so  signal  an  honour  to  his  enemy,  whom  he  intended  at 
the  same  tmie  to  have  handed  on  the  gallows  which  he  had  provided 
for  him.  And  on  his  relating  of  this  to  his  friends,  they  all  told  him 
that  if  this  Mordecai  were  of  the  seed  of  the  Jews,  this  bad  omen  fore- 
boded that  he  should  not  prevail  against  him,  but  should  surely  fall 
before  him.  While  they  were  thus  talking,  one  of  the  queen's  cham- 
berlains came  to  Haman's  house  to  hasten  him  to  the  oanquet,  and 
seeing  the  gallows  which  had  been  set  up  the  night  before,  fully  in- 
formed himself  of  the  intent  for  which  it  was  prepared.  On  the  king 
and  Haman's  sitting  down  to  the  banquet,'  the  king  asked  again  of 

>  Esther  ri.  ■  Esther  Til. ;  Josophu  Antiq.  lib.  ti,  c.  6. 
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Esther  wliat  was  her  petition,  with  like  promise  as  before,  of  granting  of 
it  to  her  even  to  the  naif  of  his  kingdom.  Whereon  she  humbly  prayed 
the  king  that  her  life  mi^ht  be  given  her  at  her  petition,  and  her  people 
at  her  request ;  for  a  design  was  laid  for  the  destruction  of  her  and  all 
her  kindred  and  nation :  at  which  the  king  asking  with  much  anger 
who  it  was  that  durst  do  this  thing,  she  told  him  that  Haman,  then 
present,  was  the  wicked  author  of  the  plot,  and  laid  the  whole  of  it  open 
to  the  king.  Whereon  the  king  rose  up  in  great  wrath  from  the  ban- 
quet, and  walked  out  into  the  garden  adjoining,  which  Haman  per- 
ceiving, fell  down  before  the  (jueen  upon  the  bed  on  which  she  was 
sitting,  to  supplicate  for  his  life ;  in  which  posture  the  king  having 
found  him  on  nis  return,  spoke  out  in  great  passion.  What !  will  he 
force  the  queen  before  me  in  the  house  ?  At  which  words  the  servants 
present  immediately  covered  his  face,^  as  was  then  the  usage  to  con- 
demned persons ;  and  the  chamberlain,  who  had  that  day  called  Haman 
to  the  banquet,  acquainting  the  king  of  the  gallows  which  he  saw  at  his 
house  there  prepared  for  Mordecai,  who  had  saved  the  king's  life  in  de- 
tecting the  treason  of  the  two  eunuchs,  the  kin^  ordered  that  he  should 
be  forthwith  hanged  thereon,  which  was  accordmfi;ly  done ;  and  all  his 
house,  goods,  and  riches  were  given  to  queen  Esther,  and  she  appoint- 
ed Mordecai  to  be  her  steward  to  manage  the  same.  On  the  same 
day  *  the  queen  acquainted  the  king  of  the  relation  which  Mordecai 
had  unto  her ;  whereon  the  king  took  him  into  his  favour,  and  advanced 
him  to  great  power,  riches,  and  dignity  in  the  empire,  and  made 
him  the  keeper  of  his  signet,  in  the  same  manner  as  Haman  had  been 
before. 

Beversal  of  the  fatal  decree. — ^But  still  the  decree  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews  remaining  in  its  full  force,'  the  queen  petitioned  the  king 
the  second  time  to  put  away  this  mischief  from  them.  But  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,^  nothing  being  to  be  reversed 
which  had  been  decreed  and  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  seal,  and  the  decree  procured  by  Haman  against  the  Jews 
having  oeen  thus  written  and  sealed,  it  could  not  be  recalled.  All 
therefore  that  the  king  could  do,  in  compliance  with  her  request,  was 
to  give  the  Jews,  by  a  new  decree,  such  a  power  to  defend  themselves 
against  all  that  should  assault  them,  as  might  render  the  former  decree 
ineffectual ;  and  for  that  end  he  bade  Esther  and  Mordecai  draw  such  a 
decree  in  words  as  strong  as  they  could  devise,  that  so  the  former  might 
be  hindered  from  being  executed,  though  it  could  not  be  annulled.  And 
therefore  the  king's  scribes  being  again  called,  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  the  third  month,  a  new  decree  was  drawn,  just  two  months  and  ten 
days  after  the  former ;  wherein  the  king  granted  to  the  Jews,  which 
were  in  every  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  full  license  to  gather  them- 
selves together,  and  stand  for  their  lives,  and  to  destroy,  slay,  and 
cause  to  perish  all  the  power  of  the  people  and  province  that  should 
assault  them,  with  their  little  ones  and  women,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of 
them  for  a  prev.  And  this  decree  being  written  in  the  king's  name, 
and  sealed  with  his  seal,  copies  hereof  were  drawn  out,  and  especial 
messengers  were  despatched  vnith  them  into  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

^  Vide  BriaMnium  de  Regno  Persarom*  *  Stiher  viii. 

*  Either  Till.  Joaephus,  lib.  11,  e.  6.  *  Daa  Tt.  8,  15 ;  EithiBr  i.  19,  Tiii.  8. 
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BettaraHon  of  tie  Penum  amihcriim  im  Efypt:  Inmnu  mnd  the 
ieniamvruonen  carried  to  Suea. — In  the  interim  ^  Megabjziu  having 
reduced  toe  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  except  the  fenny  part  held  bj 
AmyrteoBy  and  there  settled  all  matters  again  under  the  dominion  of  kinf 
Artaxeixes,  he  made  Bartamaa  governor  of  that  coantry-y  and  retumed 
to  Susa^  carrying  with  him  Inams  and  his  Grecian  prisoners.  And 
having  given  the  king  an  aeooont  of  the  articles  he  had  granted  them 
of  life  and  safety,  he  obtained  of  him  a  ratification  of  the  same,  although 
with  difficulty,  Decause  of  the  king's  anger  against  them  for  the  death 
of  Achcmenides  his  brother,  who  was  shun  in  battle  against  them. 
But  Uamestris,  the  mother  of  both  these  brothers,  was  so  eagerly  set 
for  the  revenging  of  the  death  of  her  son,  that  she  not  only  demanded 
that  Inams  and  his  Greeks  should  be  delivered  up  to  her  to  be  put  to 
death  for  it,  contrary  to  the  articles  given  them,  but  also  required  that 
Megabysus  himself^  though  her  son-in-law,  should  undergo  the  same 
punishment,  for  granting  them  such  articles  as  should  exempt  them 
nom  that  just  revenge,  which  in  this  case  she  ou^ht  to  execute  upon 
them.  And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  lot  this  time  put  off 
with  a  denial. 

Hke  Jewe  retenge  themeehee  on  their  enemiee  hy  the  thmghter  of 
75,000  pertotu,  452. — ^The  thirteenth  day  of  Adar  drawing  near,'  when 
the  decree  obtuned  by  Hanum  for  the  destruction  of  uie  Jews  was 
to  be  put  in  execution,  their  adversaries  eveiywhere  prepared  to  act 
against  them  according  to  the  contents  of  it.  And  tne  Jews  on  the 
other  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  second  decree  above  mentioned,  which 
was  obtained  in  their  favour  by  Esther  and  Mordecai,  gathered  them- 
selves t(^ther  in  every  city  wnere  they  dwelt,  throughout  all  the  pro- 
vinces oiking  Artaxerxes,  to  provide  for  their  defence ;  so  that  on  the 
said  thirteenth  of  Adar,  through  the  means  of  these  two  different  and 
discordant  decrees,  a  war  was  commenced  between  the  Jews  and  their 
enemies  throughout  the  whole  Persian  empire.  But  the  rulers  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  Ueutenants,  the  deputies,  and  other  officers  of  the 
king,  knowing  in  what  power  Esther  and  Mordecai  were  then  with 
him,  through  fear  of  them,  so  &voured  the  Jews,  that  they  prevailed 
everywhere  against  all  those  that  rose  up  against  them ;  ana  on  that 
day,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  slew  of  their  enemies  seventy-five 
thousand  persons ;  and  in  the  city  of  Shushan,  on  that  day  and  the 
next,  eight  hundred  more,  among  which  were  the  ten  sons  of  Haman, 
whom,  by  a  special  order  from  the  king,  they  caused  all  to  be  hanged, 
perchance  upon  the  same  gallows  on  which  Haman  their  fiither  bad 
been  hanged  before. 

Institution  qfihe/eoit  qf  Purim.^^The  Jews  being  thus  delivered 
from  this  dangerous  design,  which  threatened  them  with  no  less  than 
utter  extirpation,  they  made  great  rejoicings  for  it  on  the  two  days 
following,  that  is,  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  sud 
month  of  Adar.  And  '  by  the  order  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  these  two 
days,  with  the  thirteenth  that  preceded  them,  were  set  apart  and  con- 
secrated to  be  annually  observed  for  ever  after  in  commemoration  here* 
of;  the  thirteenth  as  a  fast,  because  of  the  destruction  on  that  day 
intended  to  have  been  brought  upon  them,  and  the  other  two  as  a 

>  CteuM.  «  Either  ix,    JoMphvt  Antio.  lib.  11,  e.  6 

*  BsUier  tz.  10— sa.    Jowphtu  Antiq. lib.  1 1,  c  o. 
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feast,  because  of  their  deliverance  from  it.  And  both  this  fiist  and  this 
feast  they  constantly  observe  every  joar  on  those  days,  even  to  this 
time.^  The  fast  they  call  the  fast  of^  Esther,  and  the  &ast  the  feast  of 
Purim,  from  the  Persian  word  purim  (which  signifieth  lots^,  because  it 
was  by  the  casting  of  lots  that  Haman  did  set  out  this  tmie  for  their 
destruction.  This  feast  is  the  Bacchanals  of  the  Jews,  which  they  cel&p 
brate  with  all  manner  of  rejoicing,  mirth,  and  jollity ;  and  therein  in* 
dulge  themselves  in  aU  manner  of  luxurious  excesses,  especially  in 
drinking  wine,  even  to  drunkenness,  which  they  think  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  solemnity,  because  it  was  by  the  means  of  the  wine  banquet  (they 
say)  that  Esther  made  the  king's  heart  merry,  and  brought  him  into 
that  good  humour,  which  inclined  him  to  grant  the  request  which  she 
made  unto  him  for  their  deliverance ;  and  therefore  tney  think  they 
ought  to  make  their  hearts  merry  also  when  they  celebrate  the  com- 
memoration of  it.  During  this  festival  the  book  of  Esther  is  solemnly 
read  in  all  their  synagogues  from  the  be^ning  to  the  end,  at  whicn 
they  are  all  to  be  present,  men,  women,  children,  and  servants ;  because 
all  these  had  their  parts  in  this  deliverance  which  Esther  obtained  for 
them.  '  And  as  often  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs  in  the  reading  of 
this  book,  the  usage  is  for  them  all  to  clap  with  their  hands,  and  stamp 
with  their  feet,  and  cry  out.  Let  his  memory  perish.  This  is  the  laiSb 
feast  of  the  year  among  them :  for  the  next  that  follows  is  the  Pass- 
over, which  always  faUs  in  the  middle  of  the  month  which  begins 
the  Jewish  year. 

Suceeitet  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Qmon^  450. — The  Athenians 
having  provided  themselves  with  another  fleet,  after  the  loss  of  that  in 
Egypt,*  sent  Cimon  with  two  hundred  saU  again  into  Cyprus,  there  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Persians ;  where  he  took  Citium  and  Ma- 
lum, and  several  other  cities,  and  sent  sixty  sail  into  Egypt,  to  the 
assistance  of  Amyrtsus.  At  the  same  time  Artabasus  was  in  those 
seas  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and  Megabyzus,  the  other  ge- 
neral of  king  Artaxerxes,  had  a  land  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia ;  but  neither  of  them  had  the  success  in 
this  war  which  they  had  in  the  last.  Por  [in  b.  c.  449]  Cimon,'  on 
the  return  of  his  ships  from  Egjpt,  fell  on  Artabasus,  and  having  taken 
a  hundred  of  his  ships,  and  destroyed  several  others,  pursued  the  re- 
mainder to  the  coasts  of  Phcenicia ;  and  being  flushed  with  this  success, 
on  his  return  landed  upon  Megabyzus  in  Cilicia,  and  overthrew  him 
also,  making  a  very  great  slaughter  of  his  numerous  army,  and  then 
sailed  back  again  to  Cyprus  with  a  double  triumph. 

Peace  concluded  between  Athem  and  Fereiayj^. — ^Artszerxes,  hear- 
ing of  these  great  losses,  sustained  both  at  sea  ana  land,'  became  weary 
of  so  destructive  a  war ;  and  therefore,  upon  thorough  advice  taken  with 
his  counsellors  and  ministers,  came  to  a  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  it,  by  coining  to  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy ; 
and  accordingly  sent  to  his  generals  and  commanders,  who  had  tne 
charge  of  the  Cyprian  war,  to  make  peace  with  the  Athenians  on  the 
best  terms  they  could.    Whereon  Megabyzus  and  Artabasus  sending 

ambassadors  to  Athena  to  make  the  proposal,  plenipotentiaries  were 

« 

^  Talmud  in  Megfllah.  Maimonides  in  Megillah.    Baztorfii  Synagoga  Jodalca,  c  2^ 
■  Plutarehus  in  Cimone.    Thucydidefl,  lib.  i.    Diod.  Sia  Ub.  11. 
*  Diodor.  8io.  Ub.  11.    Plntarchns  in  Cimone. 
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appointed  of  each  Bide  to  treat  of  tlie  matter;  and  they  came  to  an 
agreement  on  these  terms :  first,  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia 
should  have  their  liherty,  and  be  lefb  free  to  live  according  to  their  own 
laws ;  secondly,  That  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should  any  more  appear 
on  any  of  those  seas  which  lie  from  the  Cyanean  to  the  Chelidonian 
islands,  that  is,  frt)m  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  coasts  of  Famphylia ;  third- 
ly, That  no  Persian  commander  should  come  with  an  army  by  land 
within  three  days'  journey  of  those  seas ;  fourthly,  That  the  Athenians 
should  no  more  invade  any  of  the  territories  of  king  Artaxerxes.  Which 
articles  being  ratified  and  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  peace  was  concluded. 
And  so  this  war  ended  after  it  had  continued,  from  the  time  that  the 
Athenians  burned  Sardis  (which  was  the  first  beginning  of  it),  full 
fifty-one  years,  to  the  destruction  of  a  yast  number  of  men  on  both 
sides.  In  the  interim  Cimon  died  at  Citium,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
turned with  his  corpse  to  Athens,  and  after  this  came  no  more  into 
those  seas. 

Orueifixion  qflfutrus  and  heheadal  of  the  Athenian  prisoners,  448. — 
King  Artaxerxes^  being  continually  solicited  by  his  mother  to  deliyer 
to  her  Inanis  and  the  Athenians  who  were  taken  with  him  in  S^ypt, 
that  she  might  reyenge  on  them  the  death  of  her  son  Achsmenides, 
after  haying  for  fiye  years  resisted  her  unwearied  and  restless  impor- 
tunities, was  at  last  tired  out  by  them  to  yield  to  her  request,  and  the 
prisoners  were  deliyered  to  her ;  whereon  the  cruel  woman,  without 
haying  any  regard  to  the  public  fiuth  which  had  been  plighted  for  their 
safety,  caused  Inarus  to  oe  crucified,'  and  the  heads  of  all  the  rest  to 
be  struck  ofi*:  at  which  Megabyzus  was  exceedingly  grieyed  and  of- 
fended ;  for  it  being  on  his  engagement  for  their  safety  that  they  had 
rendered  themselyes,  he  thought  it  a  great  dishonour  done  him  that  it 
was  thus  violated,  and  therefore  retired  in  discontent  into  Syria,  the 
province  of  which  he  was  eoyemor,  and  to  revenge  the  wrong,  there 
raised  an  army,  and  rebelled  against  the  king. 

Rebellion  of  Megabyzus :  story  of  his  t^er4ife,  447. — To  repress 
this  rebellion,'  Artaxerxes  sent  Osiris,  a  prime  nobleman  of  his  court, 
with  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  Syria.  But  Megabyzus,  having 
met  him  in  battle,  wounded  him,  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his 
whole  army  to  fiight.  But  Artaxerxes  bavins  sent  a  messenger  to  de- 
mand him,  Megabyzus  forthwith  released  him,  and  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  were  healed,  sent  him  back  again  to  the  king.  The  next  year 
following  [b.  c.  446]  the  king  sent  another  army  against  him,^  under 
the  command  of  Menostanes,  son  to  Artarius,  governor  of  Babylon, 
and  one  of  his  brothers.  But  he  had  no  better  fortune  this  year  than 
the  former  general  had  in  the  last ;  for  being  in  the  same  manner  van- 
quished and  put  to  fiight,  Megabyzus  gained  a  great  victory  over  him. 
Whereby  Artaxerxes,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  prevail  against  him 
by  force  of  arms,  sent  Artarius  his  brother,  and  Amytis  his  sister, 
who  was  wife  to  Megabyzus,  with  several  other  persons  of  quality,  to 
reconcile  him  unto  him,  and  bring  him  by  fair  means  to  return  to  his 
duty;  by  whose  interposition  the  difference  being  made  up,  the 
king  granted  him  his  pardon,  and  he  returned  again  to  court.  But 
whue  the  king  was  in  hunting,  a  lion  having  raised  nhnself  up  upon  his 
hinder  legs  against  him,  Megabyzus,  who  was  then  present,  out  of  his 

'  Cteaiaa.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Ctesias.  *  Ctesias.  *  Ibid. 
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zeal  to  extricate  tbe  king  from  this  danger,  threw  a  dart  at  the  lion, 
and  slew  him.  But  Artoxerxes,  laying  hold  of  this  li^ht  pretence  to 
express  the  bitter  rancour  which  he  still  retained  in  his  mind  against 
him  for  his  late  revolt,  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  for  presuming 
to  strike  at  the  beast  before  him ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Amy- 
tis  his  wife,  and  Hamestris  her  mother,  with  their  joint  petitions,  pre- 
vailed so  far  in  his  behalf,  that  his  sentence  of  deatn  was  changed  into 
that  of  banishment :  whereon  he  was  sent  to  Cyrta,  a  place  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  there  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  under  confinement.  But 
after  he  had  lived  there  five  years,  having  made  his  escape  from  thence, 
and  under  the  habit  and  disguise  of  a  leper  got  safe  to  his  own  house 
at  Susa,  he  was  there,  by  the  means  of  his  wife  and  her  mother,  again  re- 
stored to  the  king's  fisivour,  and  continued  in  it  ever  after  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  nappened  some  years  after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  ase,  and  was  tnen  very  much  lamented  by  the  king  and  all  his 
court :  for  he  was  the  ablest  man,  both  in  council  and  war,  that  was  in 
the  whole  empire,  and  to  him  Artaxerxes  owed  his  life,  as  well  as  his 
crown,  at  his  nrst  accession  to  the  government.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  a  subject  to  have  too  mudi  obliged  his  prince ;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  happened  unto  him. 

IV.    EZRA'S  LABOURS  IN  RESTORINa  THE  OBSERVANCE   OF  THE 
JEWISH  LAW,  AND  COLLECTING  AND  REVISING  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

B.  O.  446. 

High  priests  of  Judah — Eliashib,  453. 

The  Ghreat  Syna^ofrue,^^'EzT&  ^  continued  in  the  government  of  Ju- 
diea  tni  the  end  of  this  year,  and  by  virtue  of  the  commission  he  had 
from  the  king,  and  the  powers  granted  him  thereby,  he  reformed  the 
whole  state  of  the  Jewish  church  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in 
which  he  was  excellently  learned,  and  settled  it  upon  that  bottom  upon 
which  it  afterwards  stood  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  two  chief 
thin^  which  Ezra  had  to  do  were,  to  restore  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  law,  according  to  the  ancient  approved  usages  which  had  been 
in  practice  before  the  captivity,  under  the  directions  of  the  prophets, 
ana  to  collect  together  and  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  in  the  performance  of  both  which,  the  Jews  tell  us,  he 
had  the  assistance  or  what  they  call  the  great  synagogue,  which  they 
teU  us  '  was  a  convention  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
who  lived  ail  at  the  same' time  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  were 
assisting  to  him  in  both  these  two  works ;  and  among  these  they  name 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  as  the 
first  of  them,  and  Simon  the  Just  as  the  last  of  them ;  though  from  the 
last  mention  which  we  have  of  Daniel  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just,  there  had  passed  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  But  all  this  thev  reconcile  by  that  absurd  and  wretched 
account  which  they  give  of  the  nistory  of  those  times ;  for  they  tell  us 
that  the  whole  Persian  empire  lasted  onl^  fifty-two  years  (as  hath  been 
afore  taken  notice  of),  and  that  the  Darius  whom  we  call  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  was  the  Darius  whom  Alexander  conquered,  and  that  the  same 
was  the  Artaxerxes  (which  they  will  have  to  be  the  common  name  of 

'  Esra  Tiix.,  iz.,  z. ;  Nehemioh  ii. 

*  Vide  DaTidem  Oaxui,  aUoaque  Judfieorum  Historicos,  et  Buxtorfii  Tiberiadem,  e.  la 
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all  the  kings  of  Persia  in  those  times)  who  sent  Esra  first,  and  afterwards 
Nehemiah,  to  Jerusalem,  to  restore  the  state  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  Simon 
the  Just  was  the  same  with  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  who  received  Alexan- 
der at  Jerusalem.  And  according  to  this  account,  thej  might  indeed  all 
have  lived  tosether  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  Danus,  or  Artaxerxes 
(as  thej  would  call  him),  when  the^  say  Ezra  first  went  to  Jerusalem ; 
for  that  was  in  the  middOie  of  the  said  fitW-two  years,  according  to  their 
computation,  at  which  time  Jaddua  might  very  well  have  been  of  an 
age  capable  to  assist  in  those  councils ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but 
Daniel  mi^ht  have  lived  down  to  it,  for  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  ac- 
count of  his  death.  The  truth  of  this  matter  seemeth  most  likely  to 
have  been,  that  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  such  princi- 
pal elders  as  lived  in  a  continued  succession  Srom  the  first  return  of 
the  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just,  and  laboured  in  their  several  times,  some  after  others,  in  the  caiv 
rying  on  of  the  two  great  works  above  mentioned,  till  both  were  fully 
completed  in  the  time  of  the  said  Simon  the  Just  (who  was  made  hign 
priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great),  and  Esra  had  the  assistance  of  such  of  them  as  lived  in  his 
time.  But  the  whole  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  glory  of  accom- 
plishing it,  is  by  the  Jews  chiefly  attributed  to  him,  under  whose  pre- 
sidency (they  tell  us)  it  was  done.  And  therefore  they  look  on  him 
as  another  Moses : '  lor  the  law,  they  say,  was  given  by  Moses,  but  it 
was  revived  and  restored  by  Ezra,  after  it  had  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
tinguished and  lost  in  the  Babylonish  captivitjr.  And  therefore  they 
reckon  him  as  the  second  founder  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  common  opinion 
among  them,'  that  he  was  Malachi  the  prophet ;  that  he  was  called 
Ezra  as  his  proper  name,  and  Malachi  (which  signifieth  an  angel  or 
messenger)  from  his  office,  because  he  was  sent,  as  the  angel  and  mes- 
senger of  Gtod,  to  restore  again  the  Jewish  religion,  and  establish  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  before  the  captivity,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  And  indeed,  Dy  virtue  of  that  ample  com- 
mission which  he  nad  from  kins  Artaxerxes,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  more  herein  than  any  other  of  his  nation ;  and  he  executed  all 
the  powers  thereof  to  the  utmost  he  was  able,  for  the  resettling  both 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  state  of  the  Jews,  in  the  best  posture 
they  were  then  capable  of;  and  from  hence  his  name  is  in  so  high 
esteem  and  veneration  among  the  Jews,  that  it  is  a  common  saying 
among  their  writers,  that  if  the  law  had  not  been  given  by  Moses,  jSaxa 
was  worthy  by  whom  it  should  have  been  given. 

Nature  of  Ezra^t  labours :  1st,  Bestoratian  of  the  oheervance  of  the 
Jewish  law. — ^As  to  the  ancient  and  approved  usa^s  of  the  Jewish 
church,  which  had  been  in  practice  betore  the  captivity,  they  had  by 
Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel,  with  the  chief  elders  their  contemporaries,  and 
by  others  that  after  succeeded  them,  been  a  gathering  together  from 
their  first  return  to  Jerusalem,  as  they  could  be  recovered  from  the 
memories  of  the  ancients  of  their  nation,  who  had  either  seen  them 
practised  themselves  before  the  captivity,  or  had  been  informed  con- 
cerning them  by  theis  parents  or  others,  who  had  lived  before  them. 

1  Vide  BaxtoriU  Tibeiiadem,  c  10. 

'  Abraham  Zacuhu  in  Juchainii.    Darid  Gani  Chaidsui  Panphnftei  la  MalAdiiam. 
Duxtorfli  Tiberias,  e.  3. 
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All  these,  and  wbatsoever  else  was  pretended  to  be  of  tlie  same  nature, 
Ezra  brought  under  a  reyiew :  and  having,  after  due  examination,  allowed 
such  of  them  as  were  te  be  allowed,  and  settled  them  by  his  approbation 
and  authority,  they  gave  birth  to  what  the  Jews  now  odl  theur  oral  law. 
Tiffofold  character  of  the  Jewish  law^  viz,  written  law  recorded  in  the 
ScriptureSf  and  oral  law  handed  down  hf  the  tradition  of  the  eldere. — Eor 
the  Jews  own  a  twofold  law,'  the  first  the  written  law,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Holy  Seriptores ;  and  the  second  the  oral  law,  which  they  have 
only  by  the  tradition  of  their  elders.  And  both  these,  they  say,  were 
giyen  them  by  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  the  former  only  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  the  other  deliyered  down  to  them  from 
eeneration  to  generation  by  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  And  therefore 
Eolding  them  to  be  both  of  the  same  authority,  as  haying  both  of  them 
the  same  diyine  original,  they  think  themselyes  to  be  bound  as  much 
by  the  latter  as  the  former,  or  rather  much  more :  for  the  written  law 
is,  they  say,'  in  many  places,  obscure,  scanty,  and  defectiye,  and  could 
be  no  penect  rule  to  them  without  the  oral  law,  which  contoinin^, 
according  to  them,  a  full,  complete,  and  perfect  interpretation  of  all 
that  is  written  in  the  other,  supplies  all  tne  defects,  and  solves  all  the 
difficulties  of  it.  And  therefore  they  observe  the  written  law  no  other- 
wise than  according  as  it  is  expounded  and  interpreted  by  their  oral 
law.  And  hence  it  is  a  common  saying  among  them,  that  the  covenant 
was  made  with  them,  not  upon  the  written  law,  but  upon  the  oral  law. 
And  therefore  they  do  in  a  manner  lay  aside  the  former  to  make  room 
for  the  latter,  and  resolve  their  whole  reli^on  into  their  traditions,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Bomanists  do  theirs,  having  no  further  reg^ird 
to  the  written  word  of  God  than  as  it  agrees  with  their  traditionary 
explications  of  it,  but  slways  preferring  them  thereto,  though  in  many 
psrticulars  they  are  quite  contradictory  to  it :  which  is  a  corruption 
that  had  fi;rown  to  a  great  height  among  them  even  in  our  Saviour's 
time;  for  he  chargeth  them  with  it,  and  tells  them  (Mark  vii.  13)  that 
*'  they  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions." 
But  they  have  done  it  much  more  since,  professing  a  greater  regard  to 
the  latter  than  the  former.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  it  so  often 
said  in  their  writings,  that  the  words  of  the  scribes  are  lovely  above 
the  words  of  the  law ;  that  the  wdrda  of  the  law  are  weighty  and  light, 
but  the  words  of  the  scribes  are  all  weighty ;  that  the  words  of  the 
elders  are  weightier  than  the  words  of  the  prophets  (where,  by  the 
words  of  the  scribes,  and  the  words  of  the  elders,  they  mean  the  tradi- 
tions deliyered  to  them  by  their  scribes  and  elders)  :  and  in  otherplaces, 
that  the  written  text  is  only  as  water,  but  the  Mishnah  and  l^mud 
(in  which  are  contained  their  traditions)  are  as  wine  and  hippocras. 
And  aeain,  that  the  written  law  is  only  as  salt,  but  the  Mishnah  and 
Talmud  as  pepper  and  sweet  spices.  And  in  many  other  sayings,  very 
common  among  them,  do  they  express  the  high  veneration  which  they 
bear  towards  the  oral  or  traaitionary  law,  and  the  little  regard  which 
they  have  to  the  written  word  of  God  in  comparison  of  it,  making  no- 

^  Vide  Bnxtorfium  de  Opere  Talmudieo,  et  Synagqgiini  Jndaicam  qnsdun,  et  Mai- 
monidis  Prsfationem  ad  Seder  Zeraim. 

*  Maimomidii  Pnefatio  ad  Seder  Zeraim.  Bnxtorfli  Synagoga  Judaiea,  0.  3,  et  ejttt- 
dem  Reoenato  Opem  Talmndici.  Schiduurdi  Beehinath  HApperuBhim  Disp.  i,  a.  i.  Hot- 
tingeri  Thaaanrus,  Ub.  a,  0.  3, 1.  3.    I4ghtfoot*B  Harmony  of  the  Four  BrangelistB,  a.  aii 
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thing  of  the  latter  but  as  expounded  by  the  former,  as  if  the  written 
word  were  no  more  than  the  aead  letter,  and  the  traditionary  law  alone 
the  soul  that  gives  the  whole  life  and  essence  thereto.  And  this  being 
what  they  hold  of  their  traditions,  which  ther  call  their  oral  law,  the 
account  which  they  give  of  its  original  is  as  followeth : 

TaUnudical  account  of  the  promulgtUicn  of  the  written  law  hy  Moses, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  oral  law  from  Moses  to  Babhi  Hiakkaaosh,  who 
wrote  it  in  the  Mishnah, — ^For  they  tell  us,  that  at  the  same  time  when 
God  gave  unto  Moses  the  law  on  Miount  Sinai,'  he  gave  unto  him  also  the 
interpretation  of  it,  commanding  him  to  commit  tne  former  to  writing, 
but  to  deliver  the  other  only  by  word  of  mouth,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  men,  and  to  be  transmitted  down  by  them  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  tradition  only ;  and  from  hence  the  former  is  called 
the  written,  and  the  other  the  oral  law.  And  to  this  day,  ail  the  de- 
terminations and  dictates  of  the  latter  are  termed  by  the  Jews  "  con- 
stitutions of  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,"  because  they  do  as  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  received  them  all  from  God,  in  his  forty  days'  converse 
with  him  in  that  mount,  as  that  he  then  received  the  written  text  it- 
self: that  on  his  return  frt)m  this  converse,  he  brought  both  of  these 
laws  with  him,  and  delivered  them  unto  the  people  of  Israel  in  this 
manner.  As  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  his  tent,  he  called  Aaron 
thither  unto  him,  and  first  delivered  to  him  the  text  which  was  to  be 
the  written  law,  and  afber  that  the  interpretation  of  it,  which  was  the 
oral  law,  in  the  same  order  as  he  received  both  from  God  in  the  mount. 
Then  Aaron  arising,  and  seating  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  his  sons  went  next  in,  and  being  taught  both 
these  laws  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  in  the  same  manner  as  Aaron 
had  been,  they  also  arose  and  seated  themselves,  the  one  on  the  lefl 
hand  of  Moses,  and  the  other  on  the  right  hand  of  Aaron ;  and  then 
the  seventy  elders,  who  constituted  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  senate  of 
the  nation,  went  in,  and  being  taught  by  Moses  both  these  laws  in  the 
same  manner,  they  also  seated  themselves  in  the  tent ;  and  then  entered 
all  such  of  the  people  as  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  law  of  God,  and 
were  taught  it  in  the  same  manner.  After  this,  Moses  withdrawing, 
Aaron  repeated  the  whole  of  both  laws  as  he  had  heard  it  from  him,  and 
also  withdrew ;  and  then  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  repeated  the  same ;  and 
on  their  withdrawing,  the  seventy  elders  made  the  same  repetition  to  the 
people  then  present ;  so  that  each  of  them  having  heard  both  these  laws 
repeated  to  tnem  four  times,  they  all  had  it  thereby  firmly  fixed  in  their 
memories ;  and  that  then  they  dispersed  themselves  among  the  whole 
congregation  and  communicated  to  all  the  people  of  Israel  what  had  been 
thus  delivered  unto  them  by  the  prophet  of  God ;  that  they  did  put  the 
text  into  writing,  but  the  interpretation  of  it  they  delivered  down  only 
by  word  of  mouth  to  the  succeeding  generations :  that  the  written  text 
contained  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  into  which  they  divide 
the  law,  and  the  unwritten  interpretations,  all  the  manners,  ways,  and 
circumstances  that  were  to  be  ooserved  in  the  keeping  of  them :  that 
afber  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year  fiom  their  coming  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  (which 
fell  about  the  middle  of  our  January),  Moses,  calling  all  the  people  of 

>  Perke  Avoth,  o.  i.    Fnefatio  Mumonidii  in  Seder  Zeraim  in  Pocockii  Porta  Mont, 
p.  5, 6,  &o.  Bnxtorfli  Beeenaio  Operis  Talmudici,  Dand  Oans.  Zacntus  in  Juchosin,  &e. 
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Israel  together,  acquamted  them  of  the  approaching  time  of  his  death ; 
and  therefore  ordered,  that  if  any  of  them  bad  forgot  aught  of  what  he 
had  delivered  to  them,  they  should  repair  to  him,  and  he  would  repeat 
to  them  anew  what  had  slipped  their  memories,  and  further  explain 
unto  them  every  difficulty  and  doubt  which  might  arise  in  their  minds 
concerning  what  he  had  taught  them  of  the  hiw  of  their  God ;  and 
that  hereon,  they  applvin^  to  him,  all  the  remaining  time  of  his  life, 
that  is,  from  the  said  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  tiU  the  sixth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month,  was  employed  in  instructing  them  anew  in 
the  text,  which  they  call  the  written  law,  and  in  the  interpretations  of 
it,  which  they  call  the  oral  law :  and  that  on  the  said  sixth  day,  having 
delivered  to  them  thirteen  co})ies  of  the  written  law,  all  copied  out  with 
his  own  hand,  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy, 
one  to  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  be  kept  by  them  throughout  their 
generations,  and  the  thirteenth  to  the  Levites,  to  be  laid  up  by  them 
in  the  tabernacle  before  the  Lord,  and  having  moreover  tnen  anew 
repeated  the  oral  law  to  Joshua  his  successor,  he  went  on  the  seventh 
day  up  into  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  died :  that  after  his  death  Joshua 
delivered  the  said  oral  law  to  the  elders  who  after  succeeded  him,  and 
they  delivered  it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  transmitted  it  down 
from  each  other  till  it  came  to  Jeremiah,  who  delivered  it  to  Baruch, 
and  Baruch  to  Ezra,  by  whom  it  was  delivered  to  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just ;  that  by  him  it  was 
dfelivered  to  Anti^onus  of  Socho,  and  by  him  to  Jose  the  son  of  Jo- 
chanan,  and  by  him  to  Jose  the  son  of  Joezer,  and  by  him  to  Nathan 
the  Arbelite  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Ferachiah,  and  by  them  to  Judah 
the  son  of  Tabbai  and  Simeon  the  son  of  Shatah,  and  by  them  to 
Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  and  by  them  to  Hillel,  and  by  Hillel  to  Simeon 
his  son,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  that  took  our  Saviour 
into  his  arms  when  ne  was  brought  to  the  temple  to  be  there  presented 
to  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  purification ;  and  by  Simeon  it 
was  delivered  to  GkunaHel  his  son  (the  same  at  whose  feet  Paul  was 
brought  up),  and  by  him  to  Simeon  his  son,  by  him  to  Gamaliel  his 
son,  and  by  him  to  Simeon  his  son,  and  by  him  to  Babbi  Judah  Hak- 
kadosh  his  son,  who  wrote  it  into  the  book  which  they  call  the  Mishnah. 

Fictitious  character  of  the  TaUnudical  writings, — But  all  this  is  mere 
fiction,  spun  out  of  the  fertile  invention  of  the  Talmudists,  without  the 
least  foundation  either  in  Scripture  or  in  any  authentic  history  for  it. 
But  since  all  this  is  now  made  a  part  of  the  Jewish  creed,  and  they  do 
as  firmly  believe  their  traditions  to  have  thus  come  from  God  in  the 
manner  I  have  related,  as  they  do  the  written  word  itself,  and  have 
now,  as  it  were,  wholly  resolved  their  religion  into  these  traditions, 
there  is  no  understanding  what  their  religjion  at  present  is  without  it. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  here  inserted  it. 

Real  history  of  the  origin  and  enlaraement  of  the  oral  or  traditional 
law, — But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  tnis.  After  the  death  of  Simon 
the  Just  ^  there  arose  a  sort  of  men  whom  they  call  the  Tannaim,  or 
the  Mishnical  doctors,  that  made  it  their  business  to  study  and  descant 
upon  those  traditions  which  had  been  received  and  allowed  by  Ezra 
and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  to  draw  inferences  and  con- 

1  Zemach  David.    Juehann  Shalsheletli  Haooabbala.    Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Rabbinicam, 
p.  2610  et  261 1. 
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■eqaenoes  fixim  them,  all  which  they  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  these 
ancient  traditiona,  as  if  they  had  been  as  authentic  as  the  other; 
which  example  being  followed  by  those  who  after  succeeded  them  in 
this  profession,  they  continually  added  their  own  imaginations  to  whab 
they  nad  receired  m>m  those  that  went  before  them ;  whereby  these 
traditions  becoming  as  a  snow-ball,  the  farther  they  rolled  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  the  more  they  gathered,  and  the  greater  the 
bulk  of  them  grew. 

The  tradUtonal  law,  collected  2y  IMbi  Hakkadoeh,  and  written  in  the 
hook  known  ae  the  Mishnah,^^Ajm  thus  it  went  on  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  centuxy  after  Christ,  when  Antoninus  Pius  goyemed  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  by  which  time  they  found  it  necessary  to  put  all  these 
traditions  into  writing.  For  they  were  then  grown  to  so  great  a  num- 
ber, and  enlarged  to  so  huge  a  heap,  as  to  exceed  the  possibility  of 
being  any  longer  preseryed  by  the  memory  of  men.  And  besides,  on 
the  second  destruction  whicn  their  country  had  undergone  from  the 
Bomans  a  little  before,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  preceding  emperor, 
most  of  their  learned  men  haying  been  cut  off,  and  tbe  chiefeat  or  their 
schools  broken  up  and  dissolyed,  and  yast  numbers  of  their  people 
dissipated  and  driyen  out  of  the  land,  the  usual  method  of  presennng 
their  traditions  had  then  in  a  great  measure  frOed;  and  therefore 
there  being  danger  that,  under  these  disadyantages,  they  might  be  all 
forgotten  and  lost,  for  the  preyenting  hereof  it  was  resofyed  that 
they  should  be  all  collected  together  and  put  into  a  book ;  and  Babbi 
Juoah,  the  son  of  Simeon,  who  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of  his  life  was 
called  Hakkadosh,  that  is,  the  hoh,  and  was  then  rector  of  the  school 
which  they  had  at  Tiberias  in  Ghimee,  and  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  there  si^,  undertook  the  work,  and  compiled  it  in  six  books, 
each  consisting  of  seyeral  tracts,  which  altogether  make  up  the  num- 
ber of  sixty-uiree,  in  which,  under  their  proper  heads,  he  method- 
i(»dly  digested  all  that  hitherto  had  been  deliyered  to  them  of  their 
law  and  their  religion  by  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors.  And  this 
is  the  book  called  the  Mishnah,  which  book  was  forthwith  receiyed 
by  the  Jews  with  great  yeneralion  throughout  all  their  dispersions, 
and  hath  eyer  since  been  held  in  high  esteem  amon^  them  ;  lor  their 
opinion  of  it  is,  that  all  the  particulars  therein  contained  were  dictated 
by  Gt>d  hinself  to  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  the  written 
word  itself,  and  consequently  must  be  of  the  same  diyine  authority 
with  it,  and  ought  to  be  as  sacredly  obseryed. 

l^e  Qemara,  or  commente  on  the  Mishnah :  comparison  of  the  Jeru^ 
ealem  Talmud  with  the  Babylonish  Talmud, — As  soon  as  the  Mishnah 
was  published,  it  became  the  subject  of  the  studies  of  all  their  learned 
men,  and  the  chiefest  of  them  both  in  Judaea  and  Babylonia  employed 
themselyes  to  make  comments  on  it,  and  these  with  the  Mishnah  make 
up  both  their  Talmuds,  that  is,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  Baby- 
lonish Talmud.  These  oonmients  they  call  the  G^mara,  i.  e.  the  com- 
plement, because  by  them  the  Mishnah  is  fully  explained,  9nd  the 
whole  traditionary  doctrine  of  their  law  and  their  religion  completed. 
Eor  the  Mishnah  is  the  text,  and  the  G^mara  the  comment,  ana  both 
together  is  what  they  call  the  Talmud.  That  made  by  the  Jews  of 
Judiea  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ;  and  that  made  Dy  the  Jews  of 
Babylonia  is  called  the  Babylonish  Talmud.    The  former  was  com- 
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pleied  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  300,  and  is  publiehed  in  one  large 
folio ;  the  latter  was  published  about  two  hundred  years  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  hath  had  several  editions  since  the 
invention  of  printing ;  the  last  published  at  Amsterdam  is  in  twelve 
folios.  And  m  these  two  Talmuos  (the  law  and  the  prophets  being  in 
a  manner  quite  justled  out  by  them)  is  contained  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  religion  that  is  now  professed  among  them.  But  the  Baby- 
lonish Talmud  is  that  which  they  chiefly  follow :  for  the  other,  that  is, 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  beine^  obscure  and  hard  to  be  understood,  is 
not  now  much  regarded  by  uiem.  But  this  and  the  Mishnah  being 
the  ancientest  books  which  they  have  (except  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan),  and  both  written  in  the  language 
and  style  of  the  Jews  of  Judcea,  our  countryman,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  hath 
made  very  good  use  of  them  in  explaining  several  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  parallel  phrases  and  sayings  out  of  them.  For  the  one 
being  composed  about  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  other  about  the  three  hundredth,  the  idioms,  proverbial  say- 
ings, and  phraseologies  used  in  our  Saviour's  time  might  very  well  be 
preserved  m  theoL.  But  the  other  Talmud  being  written  in  the  lan- 
fl;uage  and  style  of  Babylonia,  and  not  compiled  till  about  the  five 
hundredth  year  of  our  Lord,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  much  later,  this 
cannot  so  well  serve  for  this  purpose.  However  it  is  now  the  Al- 
coran of  the  Jews,  into  which  tney  have  resolved  all  their  fiiith  and  all 
their  religion,  although  framed  (almost  with  the  same  imposture  as 
that  of  Mahomet)  out  of  doctrines  falsely  pretended  to  be  brought 
from  heaven.  And  in  this  book  all  that  now  pretend  to  any  leammg 
among  them  place  their  studies ;  and  no  one  can  be  a  master  in  their 
schools,  or  a  teacher  in  their  synagogues,  who  is  not  well  instructed 
and  versed  herein,  that  is,  not  only  in  the  text,  which  is  the  Mishnah, 
but  also  in  the  comment  thereon,  which  is  the  Gkmara.  And  this 
comment  they  so  highly  esteem  bevond  the  other,  that  the  name  of 
Gemara  is  wholly  engrossed  by  it,  the  Gbmara  of  the  Babylonish  Tal- 
mud being  that  onlv  which  they  now  usuallv  understand  by  that 
word.  Por  this,  with  the  Mishnah  to  which  it  is  added,  they  think, 
doth  truly  complete  and  make  up  the  whole  of  their  religion,  as  fully 
and  perfectly  containing  all  the  doctrines,  rules,  and  rites  thereof;  and 
therefore  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  moat  deserving  of  that  name,  which 
signifieth  what  eompletety  Jills  up,  or  perfects;  for  this  is  the  meaning 
ofthe  word  in  the  Hebrew  languM;e. 

Maimonides^s  abstract  of  the  Talmud^  entitled  Tad  Hachazakdh. — 
Out  of  this  Talmud  Maimonideshath  made  an  abstract,  containing  only 
the  resolutions  or  determinations  made  therein  on  every  case,  without 
the  descants,  disputes,  fables,  and  other  trash  under  which  they  lay 
buried  in  that  vast  load  of  rubbish.  This  work  is  entitled  by  him  Yad 
Hachazakah,  and  is  one  of  the  completest  digests  of  law  that  was  ever 
made ;  I  mean  not  as  to  the  matter,  but  in  respect  onlv  of  the  deamess 
of  the  style  and  method  in  which  it  is  composed,  the  nlthy  mass  of  dirt 
from  unaer  which  he  dug  it,  and  the  comprehensive  manner  in  which 
he  hath  digested  the  whole.  Others  among  them  have  attempted  the 
like  work,  but  none  have  been  able  to  exceed  or  come  nigh  him  herein. 
And  for  this  and  other  of  his  writings  he  is  deservedly  esteemed  the 
best  author  among  them. 
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Tltlet  and  elanes  of  the  ancient  tradUumel  docton. — They  who  pro- 
fessed this  sort  of  learning,  that  is,  taught  and  propagated  these  tradi- 
tionary doctrines  among  them,  have  heen  distinguished  bj  several  differ- 
ent titles  and  appellations,  according  to  the  different  ages  in  which 
they  liyed.  From  the  time  of  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  to  the 
publishing  of  the  Miahnah  they  were  called  &nnaim ;'  and  they  are 
the  Mishnical  doctors,  out  of  whose  doctrines  and  traditions  the  Miah- 
nah was  composed.  And  from  the  time  of  the  publishing  of  the  Mish- 
nah  to  the  publishing  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud  they  were  called  Amo- 
raim  ;'  and  they  are  the  G«marical  doctors  out  of  whose  doctrines  and 
traditions  the  Gismara  was  composed.  And  for  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  publishins  of  the  Talmud,  they  were  called  Seluraim^  and  after 
that  Qeonim.^  And  these  were  the  several  dasses  in  which  their  learn* 
ed  men  have  been  ranked,  according  to  the  several  ages  in  which  they 
formerly  lived.  But  for  these  latter  times  the  general  name  of  Bahbi 
is  that  only  whereby  their  learned  men  are  called,  there  being  no  other 
title  whereby  they  have  been  distinguished  for  near  seven  hundred  years 
past.  Eor  about  the  year  1040,  all  their  schools  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
only  they  enjoyed  these  high  titles,  beins  destroyed,  and  aU  their 
learned  men  thence  expelled  and  driven  out  by  the  Mahometan  princes, 
who  then  governed  in  those  parts,  they  have  since  that,  with  the  great- 
est number  of  their  people,  nocked  into  these  western  parts,  especudly 
into  Spain,  France,  and  England.  And  from  that  time,  all  these  pomp- 
ous  titles  which  they  affected  in  the  East  being  here  dropped,  they 
have  retained  none  other  for  their  learned  men,  from  that  time,  but  that 
of  Babhi,  excepting  only,  that  those  of  them  who  minister  in  their  syna- 
gogues are  called  ChaeafM,^  i.  e.  wise  men, 

2ndly,  Pr^arafion  of  a  correct  edition  of  the  SoUf  Scripturee. — But 
the  great  work  of  Ezra^  was  his  collecting  together  and  setting  forth 
a  correct  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  laboured  much  in, 
and  went  a  great  way  in  the  perfecting  of  it.  This  both  Christians  and 
Jews  give  him  the  honour  of.  And  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  attribute 
more  to  him,  in  this  particular,  than  the  Jews  themselves ;  for  they 
hold  that  all  the  Scriptures  were  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  Babylonisn 
captivity,  and  that  Ezra  restored  them  all  again  by  divine  revelation. 
Thus  saith  IrensDus,^  and  thus  say  Tertullian,^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,' 
Basil,'^  and  others.^^  But  they  had  no  other  foundation  for  it  than 
that  fabulous  relation  which  we  nave  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
the  second  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras,  a  book  too  absurd  for  the  Bo- 

^  The  word  Tannaim  bath  ita  derivation  from  Tanah,  which  tignifieth  to  deliver  frv 
tradition,  and  is  the  tame  in  Chaldee  with  Shanah  in  the  Hebrew,  £rom  whence  the  wora 
Mithnah  is  derired. 

*  i.  e.  Dictatort ;  because  they  dictated  those  explications  upon  the  Mishnah  which 
are  contained  in  the  Gemara. 

*  i.  e.  Opinioniete ;  for  they  did  not  dictate  any  doctrines,  but  only  inferred  opiniona 
by  disputation  and  probable  arguments,  from  what  had  been  afore  dictated  and  reeeiTed 
in  the  Mishnah  ana  Oemara. 

*  i.  e.  The  eublime  or  excellent  dootort ;  they  were  so  called  from  the  sublimity  and 
excellency  of  their  learning. 

*  Chaeam,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifieth  a  wise  tnan. 

*  Vide  Buztorfti  Tiberiadem,  c.  11.  *  Adyersua  Hsreses,  lib.  r,  c.  25. 

*  De  Habitu  Mulierum,  c.  3.  *  Strom,  i.  >*  In  Epistola  ad  Chilonem. 
>'  Hieronymus  contra  Helndium.    Augustinua  do  Minculia  Sacra  SciipturK,  lib.  a. 

Chrysostomus,  Horn.  8,  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrnoa. 
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manista  themselveB  to  reoeive  into  their  canon.  Indeed,  in  tbe  time 
of  Joeiah,  through  the  impiety  of  the  two  preceding  reigns  of  Manasseh 
and  Ammon,  the  book  of  the  law  was  so  destroyed  and  lost,  that  be- 
sides that  copy  of  it  which  Hilkiah  found  in  the  temple,'  there  was 
then  none  other  to  be  had ;  for  the  surprise  which  Hilkiah  is  said  to  be 
in  at  the  finding  of  it,  and  the  grief  which  Josiah  expressed  at  the 
hearing  of  it  read,  do  plainly  show  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen 
it  before.  And  if  the  sing  and  the  high  priest,  who  were  both  men  of 
eminent  piety,  were  without  this  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  can  scarce 
be  thought  that  any  one  else  then  had  it.  but  so  religious  a  prince 
as  king  Josiah  could  not  leave  this  long  unremedied.  By  his  order, 
copies  were  forthwith  written  out  from  this  original ;  and  search  being 
made  for  all  the  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  both  in  the  colleges  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  aU  other  places  where  they  comd  be 
found,  care  was  taken  for  transcripts  to  be  made  out  of  these  also,  and 
thenceforth  copies  of  the  whole  became  multiplied  amon^  the  people, 
all  those  who  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  law  of  their  God  either 
writing  them  out  themselves,  or  procuring  others  to  do  it  for  them. 
So  that  though  within  a  few  years  after  the  holy  city  and  temple  were 
destroyed,  and  the  authen^c  copy  of  the  law,  which  was  laid  up  before 
the  Lord,  was  burnt  and  consumed  with  them,  yet  by  this  time  many 
copies  both  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings, were  got  into  private  hands,  who  carried  them  with  them  into 
their  captivity.  That  Daniel  had  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
him  in  Babylon  it  is  certain ;  for  he  quotes  the  law,'  and  also  makes 
mention  Of  the  prophecies  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,'  which  he  could 
not  do  had  he  never  seen  them.  And  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezra  it 
is  said,  that  on  the  finishing  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius, 
the  priests  and  the  Levites  were  settlea  in  their  respective  functions, 
according  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But  how  could  they 
do  this  according  to  the  written  law,  if  they  had  not  copies  of  that 
law  then  among  them?  and  this  was  near  sixty  years  before  Ezra 
came  to  Jerusalem.  And  further,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah, 
when  the  people  called  for  the  law  of  Moses,  to  have  it  read  to  them, 
they  did  not  pray  Ezra  to  get  it  anew  dictated  unto  him,  but  that  he 
should  bring  forth  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded  to  Israel :  which  plainly  shows  that  the  book  was  then  well 
known  to  have  been  extant,  and  not  to  need  such  a  miraculous  expedient 
as  that  of  a  divine  revelation,  for  its  restoration ;  and  it  would  with 
many  very  much  shock  the  faith  of  the  whole,  should  it  be  held  that 
it  owed  ito  present  being  to  such  a  revival,  it  being  obvious  for  scep- 
tical persons  in  this  case  to  object,  that  he  who  should  be  said  thus  to 
revive  it,  then  forged  the  whole.  All  that  Ezra  did  in  this  matter  was 
to  get  together  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  as  he  could,  and 
out  of  them  all  set  forth  a  correct  edition,  in  the  performance  of  which 
he  took  care  of  these  following  particulars : — 

(1.)  Correction  of  errors :  origin  of  the  Keri  Cetib  or  various  read^ 
iftgs, — He  corrected  all  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  these  copies 
through  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  transcribers.  For  by  comparing 
them  one  with  the  other,  he  found  out  the  true  reading,  and  set  aU  at 

>  2  Kings  zxii. ;  2  Chron.  xxxiT.  *  Dan.  ix.  xi,  15.  '  Dan.  U.  2 

TOL.  1.  u 
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lights.  Whether  the  Keri  Cetib^  that  are  in  our  present  Hebrew 
Bibles,^  were  of  these  corrections,  I  durst  not  saj ;  tne  generality  of 
the  Jewish  writers  tell  us  '  that  thej  were ;  and  others  among  them 
hold  them  much  ancienter,  referring  them,  with  absurdity  enough, 
even  as  high  up  as  the  very  times  of  the  first  writers  of  the  books  in 
which  they  are  found,  as  if  thej  themselves  had  designedly  made  these 
various  readings  for  the  sake  of  some  mysteries  comprised  under  them. 
It  is  most  probable  that  they  had  their  original  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  transcribers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  observations  and  cor- 
rections of  the  Masorites  made  thereon.  If  any  of  them  were  of  those 
ancient  various  readings  which  had  been  observed  by  Easra  himself  in 
the  comparing  of  those  copies  he  collated  on  this  occasion,  and  were 
by  him  annexed  in  the  margin  as  corrections  of  those  errors  which  he 
found  in  the  text,  it  is  certain  those  could  not  be  of  that  number  which 
are  now  in  those  sacred  books  that  were  written  by  himself,  or  taken 
into  the  canon  after  his  time  ;  for  there  are  Keri  Oetih§  in  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

(2.)  Arrangement  of  the  hooks  and  settlement  of  the  canon  of  Scrip* 
ture. — He  collected  together  all  the  books  of  which  the  Holy  Scripture 
did  then  consist,  and  disposed  them  in  their  proper  order,  and  settled 
the  canon  of  Scripture  for  his  time.  These  books  ne  divided  into  three 
parts  ; '  1st,  the  Law ;  2ndly,  the  Prophets  ;  and  Srdly,  the  Cetubim  or 
Hagiographa,  i.  e.  the  holy  writings ;  which  division  our  Saviour  himself 
takes  notice  of,  Luke  xxiv.  44,  where  he  saith,  "  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
must  be  fulfilled,  which  are  written  in  the  law,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me.*'  For  there  by  the  Psalms  he 
means  the  whole  third  part,  called  the  Hagiographa.  For  that  part  be- 
ginning with  the  Psalms,  the  whole  was  for  that  reason  then  commonly 
called  by  that  name,  as  usually  with  the  Jews  the  particular  books  are 
\  named  from  the  words  with  which  they  begin.  Thus,  with  them,  Gen- 
esis is  called  Bereshith,  Exodus  Shemoth,  Leviticus  Vajikray  &c.,  because 
they  begin  with  these  Hebrew  words.  And  Josephus  makes  mention 
of  this  same  division.  For  he  saith,  in  his  first  book  asainst  Apion, 
*'  We  have  only  two-and-twenty  books  which  are  to  be  believed  as  of 
divine  authori^^,  of  which  five  are  the  books  of  Moses.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Xerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  the  prophets,  who  were  the  successors  of  Moses,  have  written 
in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God, 
and  documents  of  life  for  the  use  of  men."  In  which  division,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  law  contains,  i.  Genesis,  2.  Exodus,  3.  Leviticus,  4. 
Numbers,  5.  Deuteronomy  ;  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  i.  Joshua,  2. 
Judges,  with  Buth,  3.  Samuel,  4.  Kings,  j.  Isaiah,  6.  Jeremiah,  with 
his  Ltaroentations,  7.  Ezekiel,  8.  Daniel^,  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
10.  Job,  II.  Ezra,  13.  Nehemiah,  13.  Father;  and  the  Hagiographa, 

'  The  Keri  Cetib  are  trtious  readings  in  tlie  Hebrew  Bible.  Keri  dffiiificth  that  which 
is  read,  and  CetU>  that  which  is  written.  For  where  there  are  any  such  yarious  readings, 
the  wron^  reading  is  written  in  the  text  (and  that  is  called  the  Ceiib),  and  the  true  read- 
ing is  written  in  ue  margin  (and  that  is  called  the  Ktri), 

"  De  Keri  Cetib  vide  Arcanum  Punctationis  Revelatum,  lib.  i,  c.  7.  Bnxtorfii  Yin- 
dicias  Veritatis  Hebraicn,  part  2,  e.  4,  et  Waltoni  Prolegom.  8,  s.  18, 19,  &c. 

*  BuYtorfii  Tiberias,  e.  ii.  Schickardi  Bechinath  Happerushini,  c.  i,  a.  6.  Elias 
Levitain  Maaoreth  Hammasoreth.    Leusdeni  Pncfatio  ad  Biblia  Athie. 
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I.  the  Psalms,  2.  tb^  Froyerbs,  3.  Ecclesiaates,  4.  tbe  Song  of  Solomon ; 
which  all  together  make  twenty-two  books.  This  division  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  the  books  to  the  number  of  their  alphabet,'  in 
which  are  twenty«two  letters.  But  at  present  they  reckon  these 
books  to  be  twenty-four,^  and  dispose  of  them  in  this  order :  first,  the 
law,  which  contains,  i.  Genesis,  a.  Exodus,  3.  Leviticus,  4.  Numbers, 
K.  Deuteronomy :  secondly,  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  which  they 
divide  into  the  former  prophets  and  the  latter  prophets  ;  the  books  of 
the  former  prophets  are,  6.  Joshua,  7.  Judges,  8.  Samuel,  9.  Kings ; 
and  the  books  of  the  latter  prophets  are,  10.  Isaiah,  11.  Jeremiah, 
12.  Ezekiel,  and  13.  the  twelve  minor  prophets:  thirdly,  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  which  are,  14.  the  Psalms,  i  j.  the  I*roverbs,  16.  Job,  17.  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  which  they  call  the  Song  of  Songs,  18.  Euth,  91.  the 
Lamentations,  20.  Ecclesiaates,  21.  Esther,  22.  Daniel,  23.  Ezra,  and 
24.  the  Chronicles.  Under  the  name  of  Ezra  they  comprehend  the 
book  of  Nehemiah ;  for  the  Hebrews,  and  also  the  Greeks,  anciently 
reckoned  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  but  as  one  book.  But  this  order  hath 
not  been  always  observed  among  the  Jews,'  neither  is  it  so  now 
in  all  places ;  for  there  hath  been  great  variety  as  to  this,  and  that 
not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the  Christians,  as  well 
Greeks  as  Latins.  But  no  variation  herein  is  of  any  moment ;  for 
in  what  order  soever  the  books  are  placed,  they  are  still  the  word 
of  God,  and  no  change  as  to  this  can  make  any  change  in  that  divine 
authority  which  is  stamped  upon  them.  But  all  these  books  were  not 
received  into  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ezra's  time.  Por 
Malachi,  it  is  supposed,  lived  after  him ;  and  in  Nehemiah  mention  is 
made  of  Jaddua  as  high  priest,  and  of  Durius  Codomannus  as  king  of 
Persia,  who  were  at  least  a  hundred  years  after  this  time ;  and  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  the  genealogy  of  the  sons 
of  Zeruboabel  is  carried  down  for  so  many  generations  as  must  neces- 
sarily make  it  reach  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  there- 
fore this  book  could  not  be  put  into  the  canon  till  after  his  time.  It 
is  most  likely  that  the  two  Dooks  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  afterwards  added  in  the  time  of  Simou 
the  Just,  and  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Jewish  canon  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  was  fully  completed.  And,  indeed,  these  last  books 
seem  veiy  much  to  want  the  exactness  and  skill  of  Ezra  in  their  pub- 
lication, they  falling  far  short  of  the  correctness  which  is  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

JXvuion  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  into  fifty-fow  seetiont  each. — 
The  five  booxs  of  the  law  are  divided  into  fifty-four  sections.^  This 
division  many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  be  one  of  the  constitutions  of  Moses 
from  Mount  Sinai.  But  others,  with  more  likelihood  of  truth,  attri- 
bute it  to  Ezra.  *  It  was  made  for  the  use  of  their  synagogues,  and  the 
better  instructing  of  the  people  there  in  the  law  of  God;  for  every 
sabbath-day  one  of  these  sections  was  read  in  their  synagogues.^    And 

*  Hieronymua  in  Prologo  Oaleato. 

'  Buxtorni  Tiberiaa,  c.  11.    Schickardi  Bechinath  Happenuhim,  c.  i,  s.  6.    Lens- 
deni  Prefatio  ad  Biblia  Hebnea  Athiie. 
'  Vide  Hodium  de  Biblionim  Teztibas  Originalibns. 

*  Bttxtorfii  Tiberias,  c.  11,  at  Tract  de  Paranhis  et  Synatfoga  Jndaica,  c  16  et  0.  27. 
Schickardi  Bechinath  Happemshim,  c.  i,  a.  6.  Praefatio  Leuadeni  ad  Biblia  Hebrsa 
AthiaD.    Eliasin  Tiabite.  *  BuxtorAi  Syuagoga  Judaics,  e.  i6. 

u  2 
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this,  we  are  assured  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  done  amongst  them 
"  of  old  time,'*  ^  which  may  well  be  interpreted  from  the  time  of  Ezra. 
They  ended  the  last  section  with  the  last  words  of  Deuterononij  on 
the  sabbath  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  then  began  anew  with  the 
ilrst  section  from  the  be^ning  of  Genesis  the  next  sabbath  after,  and 
BO  went  round  in  this  circle  every  year.  The  number  of  these  sec- 
tions was  fifty-four,  because  in  their  intercalated  years  (a  month  being 
then  added)  there  were  fifty-four  sabbaths.  On  other  years  they  re- 
duced them  to  the  number  of  the  sabbaths  which  were  in  those  years, 
by  joining  two  short  ones  seyeral  times  into  one ;  for  they  held  them- 
selves obliged  to  have  the  whole  law  thus  read  over  in  their  synagogues 
every  year.  Till  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes, 
they  read  only  the  law.  But  then  being  forbid  to  read  it  any  more,^ 
in  the  room  of  the  fifty-four  sections  of  the  law,  they  substituted  fifty- 
four  sections  out  of  the  prophets,  the  reading  of  which  they  ever  after 
continued.  So  that  when  tne  reading  of  the  law  was  again  restored 
by  the  Maccabees,  the  section  which  was  read  every  sabbath  out  of  the 
law  served  for  their  first  lesson,  and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets  for 
their  second  lesson ;  and  so  it  was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  apo- 
stles. And  therefore,  when  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue  at  Antio- 
chia  in  Pisidia,  it  is  said,  that  "  he  stood  up  to  preach  after  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets ;"'  that  is,  after  the  reading  of  the  first 
lesson  out  of  the  law,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of  the  prophets.  And 
in  that  very  sermon  which  he  then  preached,  he  tells  toem,  '*  that  the 
prophets  were  read  at  Jerusalem  every  sabbath  day,'*^  that  is,  in  those 
lessons  which  were  taken  out  of  the  prophets. 

Division  of  the  sections  into  verses,  called  Pesukim. — These  sections 
were  divided  into  verses,  which  the  Jews  call  Pesukim.  They  are 
marked  out  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  by  two  great  points  at  the  end  of 
them,  called  from  hence  Soph'Pasuk,  i.  e.  the  end  of  the  verse.  If  Ezra 
himself  was  not  the  author  of  this  division  (as  most  say),  it  was  not 
long  after  him  that  it  was  introduced  ;  for  certainly  it  is  very  ancient. 
It  is  most  likely  it  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  Targumists,  or 
Ghaldee  interpreters.  For  after  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to 
be  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Ghaldee  crow  up  into  use 
among  them  instead  of  it  ^  (as  was  their  case  after  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivitv),  their  usage  was,  that'  in  the  public  reading 
of  the  law  to  the  people,  it  was  reaid  to  them  first  in  the  original  He- 
brew, and  after  that  rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the  Chiddee  lan- 
guage»  that  so  all  might  fully  understand  the  same.  And  this  was  done 
period  by  period.  And  therefore,  that  these  periods  might  be  the 
better  distinguished,  and  the  reader  more  certaimy  know  how  much  to 
read  at  every  interval,  and  the  interpreter  how  much  to  interpret  at 
every  interval,  there  was  a  necessity  that  some  marks  should  be  in- 

*  Acta  XT.  21. 

*  Bliiisin  Tiabite,  Buxtorfitu  et  Schickardns,  ibid.   Hottingeri  Thetaorai,  lib.  i.  c.  2, 
*•  St  n.  3. 

'  Acta  xtii.  15.  *  Acts  xiii  37. 

*  David  Kimch!  in  Pnefatione  ad  Mieblol.  Ephodai  Oram.  c.  7.  Eliaa  Leiita  in  Prte- 
futione  ad  Methurgeman. 

*  Walton!  Prolegom.  ^  •.  24.    Lightfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  220,  3^,  et  1012,  toI.  ii.  p. 
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vented  for  their  direction  herein.  The  rule  given  in  their  ancient  hooks 
is,'  that  in  the  law  the  reader  was  to  read  one  verse,  and  then  the  in- 
terpreter was  to  render  the  same  into  the  Ghaldee ;  hut  that  in  the 
prophets  the  reader  was  to  read  three  verses  together,  and  then  the 
interpreter  to  render  the  same  three  verses  into  Ghaldee  in  the  same 
manner :  which  manifestly  proves  that  the  division  of  the  Scriptures 
into  verses  must  he  as  ancient  as  the  waj  of  interpreting  them  into  the 
Ghaldee  language  in  their  synagoeues ;  which  was  from  the  very  time 
that  synagogues  were  erected,  and  the  Scriptures  puhlicly  read  in  them 
after  the  Eahylonish  captivity.  This  was  at  first  done  only  in  the  law 
(for  till  the  tune  of  the  Maccahees  the  law  only  was  read  in  their  syna- 
gogues),' hut  afterwards,  in  imitation  hereof,  the  same  was  also  done 
m  the  prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  especially  after  that  the  prophets 
hegan  also  to  be  publicly  read  among  them,  as  well  as  the  law ;  and 
from  hence  the  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  verses,  it  is  most 
likely,  was  first  made,  but  without  any  numerical  figures  annexed 
to  them. 

Division  of  the  vertea  distinguished  hy  the  Soph-Pasuh, — The  man- 
ner whereby  they  are  now  distinguished  in  their  common  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles is  by  the  two  great  points,  called  Soph-Fasuk,  above  mentioned. 
But  whether  this  was  the  ancient  way  is  by  some  made  a  question. 
The  objection  raised  against  it  is  this :  if  the  distinction  of  verses  was 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  Ghaldee  interpreters  in  their  synagogues, 
and  must  therefore  be  held  as  ancient  as  that  way  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  in  them,'  it  must  then  have  place  in  their  sacred  syna- 
^rogical  books ;  for  none  other  were  used  either  by  the  readers  or  their 
interpreters  in  their  public  assemblies.  But  it  hath  been  anciently  held 
as  a  rule  among  them,^  that  any  points  or  accents  written  into  these 
sacred  books  pollute  and  profane  them ;  and  therefore  no  copy,  either 
of  the  law  or  the  prophets,  now  used  in  their  synagogues,  hath  any 
points  or  accents  written  in  it.  To  this  I  answer,  whatever  may  be 
the  practice  of  the  modem  Jews,  this  is  no  rule  to  let  us  know  what 
was  the  ancient  practice  among  them,  since  in  many  particulars  they 
have  varied  from  the  ancient  usages,  as  they  now  do  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  which  they  dwell.  The 
division  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  into  verses  among  the  Jews  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient.  For  mention  is  made  of  them  m  the  Mishnah ;' 
and  that  the  reason  of  this  division  was  for  the  direction  of  the  readers 
and  the  Ghaldee  interpreters,  is  also  there  implied.  And  therefore, 
supposing  such  a  division  for  this  use,  it  mustoiecessarily  follow,  that 
there  must  have  been  some  marks  to  set  it  out,  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  answered  the  end  intended.  Those  that  say  these  verses  were 
distinguished  by  a  set  number  of  lines  of  which  they  consisted,^  seem 
not  to  have  considered  that  a  line  often  ends  in  an  imperfect  sense 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  And  therefore  a  division  into  versedp 
this  way  could  not  serve  the  end  for  which  the  Mishnah  makes  mention 

'  Mishna  in  Tract  Megilla,  0.  4.    Tract.  Sopherixn,  c.  1 1. 

'  Buxtorfitti  in  Bibliotheea  Rabbinica,  p.  283. 

'  Morinna  in  Exensitationibas  Biblicia,  part,  a,  Exercit.  15,  c.  i,  ■.  9. 

*  Tract.  Sopherim,  c.  3.    Morini  Exercit.  Bibl.  part,  a,  £xercit.  15,  c.  4. 

*  Tract.  M^iUa,  c.  4,  ■.  4,  ubi  dicitur :  Qni  legit  in  le^e  non  leget  minui  quam  tree 
TcnuB.     Non  Icffpt  interpreti  pliu  quam  nnum  Tersum,  et  in  prophetis  tret. 

*  Moiiniu  in  Exerdtationibus  Biblicis,  part,  a,  Exercit,  15,  0.  a. 
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of  tbem,  tbat  is,  for  the  direction  of  the  readers  and  Chaldee  interpret- 
ers in  their  synagogues ;  for  there  could  be  no  true  reading  or  true 
interpreting,  if  the  stop  were  made  otherwise  than  at  the  end  of  a  full 
sentence.  And  therefore,  if  the  distinction  of  verses  in  their  sacred 
synagogical  books  were  anciently  discernible  only  by  lines,  it  could  be 
no  otherwise,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  Maimonides  sajs  they 
were  written,  than  by  ending  of  the  last  line  of  the  verse  in  a  break. 
For  that  author  >  out  of  the  Talmud  tells  us,  that  the  parchments  on 
which  they  were  written  were  to  be  of  six  hands'  breadth,  and  of  as 
many  in  length,  and  the  writing  of  them  to  be  in  six  columns,  each 
column  being  of  a  hand's  breadth ;  and  that  each  line  in  these  columns 
was  to  contain  thirty  of  their  letters.  And  therefore,  if  a  break  were 
made  where  the  last  line  of  the  verse  ended,  and  the  next  verse  were 
begun  with  a  new  line,  this  would,  I  acknowledge,  be  sufficient  to  set 
out  the  distinction  of  these  verses,  and  make  them  fully  answer  the  end 
intended.  But  there  are  two  exceptions  against  it.  The  first  is,  that 
such  breaks  could  not  always  be  made,  because  sometimes  the  verse 
might  be  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  last  line,  and  so  leave  no  space  at 
all  for  a  break ;  and  then  there  could  no  distinction  at  all  be  made  this 
way  between  that  verse  and  the  next.  And  the  second  is,^  that  those 
who  hold  this  opinion,  that  the  verses  were  to  be  reckoned  by  lines, 
allow  only  two  of  the  lines  above  mentioned  to  a  verse :  but  there  are 
many  verses  which  cannot  be  written  in  few^r  than  five  or  six  of  those 
lines. 

Hie  verses  previously  distinguished  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  as  the  stiehi 
afterwards  were  in  the  Cheek  'Bibles, — It  is  most  likely,  that  anciently 
the  writing  of  those  books  was  in  long  lines,  from  one  side  of  the  parch- 
ment  to  the  other,  and  that  the  verses  in  them  were  distinguished  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  stiehi  afterwards  were  in  the  Greek  Bibles. 
For^  the  manner  of  their  writing  those  stiehi  at  first  was,  to  allow  a  line 
to  every  stichus,  and  there  to  end  the  writing  where  they  ended  the 
stichus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  line  void  in  the  same  manner  as  a  line  is 
left  at  a  break.  But  this  losing  too  much  of  the  parchment,  and  making 
the  book  too  bulky,  for  the  avoiding  of  both  these  inconveniences,  the 
way  afterwards  was,  to  put  a  point  at  the  end  of  every  stichus,  and  so 
continue  the  writing,  without  leaving  any  part  of  the  line  void  as  before. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  I  conceive,  the  pesukim,  or  verses  of  the  He- 
brew Bibles,  were  anciently  written.  At  first  they  allowed  a  line  to  every 
verse ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  one  side  of  the  parchment  to  the  other,  of 
the  length  as  above  mentioned,  was  sufficient  to  contain  any  verse  that 
is  now  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  many  verses  falling  short  of  this 
length,  they  found  the  same  inconveniences  that  the  Greeks  after  did 
in  the  first  way  of  their  writing  their  stiehi ;  and  therefore  came  to  the 
same  remedy,  that  is,  they  did  put  the  two  points  above  mentioned 
(which  they  call  Sonh-Pasuk)  at  the  place  where  the  former  verse 
ended,  and  continuea  the  writing  of  the  next  verse  in  the  same  line, 
without  leaving  any  void  space  at  all  therein.  And  so  their  manner 
hath  continued  ever  since,  excepting  only  that  between  their  sections, 
as  well  the  smaller  as  the  greater,  there  is  some  void  space  left  to  make 
the  distinction  between  them.    And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think 

^  Maimonide*  de  Libro  Legit,  e.  7,  o.    Talmud  in  Bava  Bathra,  fol.  16. 

*  Moriniu,  ibid.  *  Vide  HiUii  Prolegomena  ad  Onecum  Teatamentnin,  p.  90. 
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this  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  that  is,  that  anciently  the  verses  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  were  so  many  lines  therein,  because  among  the 
ancients  of  other  nations,  about  the  same  time,  the  lines  in  the  writings 
of  prose  authors,  as  well  as  of  poets,  were  termed  verses :  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  are  told,'  that  Zoroastres*s  works  contained  two  millions 
of  verses,  and  Aristotle's '  four  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy,  though  neither  of  them  wrote  an^thine;  but  in 
prose ;  and  so  also  we  find  the  writings  of  TuUy,'  of  Origen,^  of  Lae- 
tantius,*  and  others,^  who  were  all  prose  writers,  reckoned  by  the  num- 
ber of  verses,  which  could  be  no  other  than  so  many  lines.  And  why 
then  might  not  the  Bible  verses  anciently  have  been  of  the  same  na- 
ture also  ?  I  mean  when  written  in  long  lines  as  aforesaid.  But  the 
long  lines  often  occasioning,  that  in  readine  to  the  end  of  one  verse 
they  lost  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  so  often  did  read  wrong,  either 
by  skipping  a  line,  or  oeginning  the  same  again ;  for  the  avoiding  of 
this,^  they  came  to  the  way  of  writing  in  columns  and  in  short  lines, 
as  is  above  mentioned.  But  all  this  I  mean  of  their  sacred  synagogical 
books.  In  their  common  Bibles  they  are  not  tied  up  to  such  rules, 
but  write  and  print  them  so  as  they  mav  best  serve  for  their  instruo* 
tion  and  convenience  in  common  use.  If  the  Jews  at  present  in  their 
Bvnagogi»d  books  leave  out  the  two  points  Soph-Pasuk  at  the  end  oi 
the  verses,  it  proceeds  from  their  wresting  the  rule  above  mentioned, 
against  putting  points  or  accents  into  their  sacred  books,  to  a  too  ri- 
gorous meaning ;  for  by  those  points  therein  mentioned,  seem  to  be 
understood  no  other  points  thim  the  vowel  points,  and  such  others  as 
.affect  the  text  in  the  reading.  But  these  two  points  at  the  end  of 
every  verse  onlv  terminate  the  period,  without  anecting  at  all  either 
the  words  or  the  letters.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Jews,  out  of 
an  over-superstitious  interpretation  of  their  traditions,  to  make  inno- 
vations in  their  ancient  usages,  especially  while  they  hod  their  schools 
and  universities  in  Mesopotamia,*  and  there  held  their  synedrial  and 
consistorial  assemblies  of  their  rabbies,  in  which  thev  hammered  their 
law,  and  also  their  ancient  traditions,  bv  a  vast  number  of  new  consti- 
tutions and  new  determinatiozis,  into  what  form  they  pleased. 

>  Plin.  lib.  1,  c.  X.  *  Diogenes  Laertitu  in  YiU  Arittotelit. 

*  Aiconiua  Pedianni  Ciceroois  Terba  eitat  venu  a  prima  oetingenUBimo  ^mqvagttimo, 
&c. 

*  Hieronymns  in  Cataloffo  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorumi  et  alibi. 

*  Hieronjmtis  in  Epistou  124  ad  Damaram. 

*  Comelini  Nenoe  in  Bpaminonda.  In  hoc  Tolnmine  Titaa  ezcellentiQin  Tirorum 
complurium  concindere  conatituimuSi  quorum  separatim  multia  millibus  Tonuiun  com- 
plures  Bcriptore«  ante  nos  explicamnt.  And  Josephus  tells  us,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
Antiquities,  "  that  this  work  of  hia  contained  twenty  books,  and  sixty  thousand  trrlxoij 
or  yerses."  For  the  Greek  rrly^ot  is  the  same  with  the  Latin  vernUf  and  both  the  same 
originally  with  what  we  call  a  line  in  writing.  For  vernu  pn^rly  is  a  line,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  and  is  so  called  a  vertendo,  Mcause  the  writer,  when  he  is  got  to  the  end 
of  one  line,  turns  back  his  hand,  and  begins  the  next,  and  so  doth  Uie  reader  ako  his 
eye  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginnins  of  the  next.  Vide  Menagii  Obserrationes 
in  Diogenis  Laertii,  lib.  4^  n.  24.  Jerome  also,  in  his  preface  before  his  Latin  version 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  saith,  that  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  Apollinarius  answered  the 
objections  of  Porphyry  against  the  Scriptures,  muliu  vernmm  tniUibttBf  L  e.  Ay  many 
thotuanda  of  verses  ;  that  is,  lines,  for  they  are  all  wrote  in  prose. 

^  Maimonides  in  Libro  Legis,  c.  7. 

'  They  had  these  schools  at  Naerda,  Sora,  and  Pombeditha,  in  Mesopotamia,  till  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1040,  when  they  were  driven  out  thence  by  the  Mahometan  princes 
that  reigned  In  those  parts. 
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Present  division  into  chaptered  of  much  later  date, — But  the  diyision 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  chapters,  as  we  now  have  them,  is  of  a 
much  later  date.  The  Psalms,  indeed,  were  always  divided  as  at  pre- 
sent :  for  St.  Faul,^  in  his  sermon  at  Antioch  in  Fisidia,  quotes  the 
second  Psalm.  But  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  diyision 
of  them  into  such  chapters  as  at  present  is  what  the  ancients  knew 
nothing  of.'  Some  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,'  who  -^as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  reigpns  of  king  John  and  king  Henry  III. 
his  son.  But  the  true  author  of  this  invention  was  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Caro,  who  being  from  a  Dominican  monk  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  and  the  first  of  that  order  that  was  so,  is  commonly  called 
Hugo  Cardinalis.  The  whole  occasion  and  history  of  this  matter,  and 
the  progress  of  it  to  the  state  it  is  now  in,  is  as  followeth : 

jLatin  Bible  Jirtt  divided  into  eho^tere  by  Cardinal  Huyo,  leith  such 
divisions  marked  bv  letters, — This  cardinal  Hugo,^  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1240,  and  died  in  the  year  1262,  hi^  laboured  much  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  made  a  comment  on  the  whole  of  them. 
The  carrying  on  of  this  work  administered  to  him  the  occasion  of  in- 
venting the  first  concordance  that  was  made  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  is,  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible.  For  conceiving  that  such  an 
index  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be 
of  ^at  use  for  the  attaining  of  a  better  understanoing  of  them,  he 
projected  a  scheme  for  the  making  of  it ;  and  forthwith  set  a  great 
number  of  the  monks  of  his  order  on  the  collecting  of  the  words  under 
their  proper  classes^^in  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  order  to  this  de- 
sign, and  by  the  help  of  so  many  hands,  he  soon  broufi;ht  it  to  what  ha 
intended.  This  work  was  afterwards  much  improved  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  especially  by  Arlottus  Thuscus  and  Conradus  Halberstadius, 
the  former  a  Franciscan,  and  the  other  a  Dominican  friar,  who  both 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  same  century.  But  the  whole  end  and  aim 
of  the  work  being  for  the  easier  finding  of  any  word  or  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  make  it  answer  this  purpose,  the  cardiiial  found 
it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  divide  the  Dooks  into  sections,  and 
the  sections  into  under-divisions,  that  by  these  he  might  the  better 
make  the  references,  and  the  more  exactly  point  out,  in  the  index, 
where  every  word  orpassage  might  be  found  in  the  text.  For  till  then 
every  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vulfi;ar  Latin  Bibles,  was 
without  any  division  at  all ;  and  therefore,  had  the  index  referred  only 
to  the  book,  the  whole  book  perchance  must  have  been  read  over,  ere 
that  could  be  found  which  was  sought  for ;  but  by  referring  to  it  by 
this  division  and  subdivision,  it  was  immediately  had  at  first  sight. 
And  these  sections  are  the  chapters  which  the  Bible  hath  ever  smce 
been  divided  into.  For  on  the  publishing  of  this  concordance,  the  use- 
fulness of  it  being  immediately  discerned,  all  coveted  to  have  it^  and 

^  Acts  ziii.  3^ 

*  The  Greek  Bibles  among  Chrittians  anciently  had  their  t(tXoi  and  jri^^a^Xata,  but 
the  intent  of  them  was  rather  to  point  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  tiie  text,  than  to  divide 
the  books ;  and  they  were  vastly  different  from  the  present  chapters :  for  many  of  them 
contained  only  a  very  Few  Tcrses,  and  some  of  them  no  more  than  one. 

■  BalsBUs,  Cent,  t,  p.  275. 

*  Buxtorfii  Prnfatio  ad  Concordantias  Bibliorum  Hebraicas.  Morinus  in  Ex(n^t« 
Bibl.  part.  i»  Excrcit.  17,  c.  1.  Gerebrardus  in  Chronico  ad  annum  Christi  1144.  Sixtus 
Scnensis  Bibliothee.  lib.  3.  Hottingeri  Thesaurus,  lib.  3,  e.  a,  s.  c.  CapeUi  Aicanum 
Puuctationis,  lib.  2,  c.  17,  s.  8. 
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for  the  sake  of  the  use  of  it,  all  divided  their  Bibles  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Hugo  had  done.  For  the  references  in  the  concordance  being 
made  by  these  chapters  and  the  subdivisions  of  them,  unless  their 
Bibles  were  so  divided  too,  the  concordance  would  be  of  no  use  to 
them.  And  thus  this  division  of  the  several  bodts  of  the  Bible  into 
chapters  had  its  original,  which  hath  ever  since  been  made  use  of  in  all 
places  ifind  among  all  people,  wherever  the  Bible  itself  is  used  in  these 
western  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was 
not  then  by  verses  as  now.  Hugo's  way  of  subdividing  them  was  by  the 
letters  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  Q-.  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  equal  distance 
from  each  other,  according  as  the  chapters  were  longer  or  shorter. 
In  long  chapters  all  these  seven  letters  were  used ;  in  others  fewer, 
according  as  the  length  which  the  chapters  were  of  did  require.  For 
the  subdivision  of  chapters  by  verses,  which  is  now  in  all  our  Bibles, 
was  not  introduced  into  them  till  some  ages  after,  and  then  it  was  from 
the  Jews  that  the  use  hereof,  as  now  among  us,  first  had  its  original  on 
this  occasion. 

Application  of  Hugo^t  division  into  chapters  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  by 
Itahbt  Nathan^  with  Hebrew  numerical  letters  at  every  fifth  verse. 
—About  ▲.  D.  1430'  there  lived  here  among  the  western  Jews  a 
famous  rabbi  called  by  some  Babbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  by  others 
Babbi  Isaac  Nathan,  and  by  many  by  both  these  names,  as  if  he  were 
first  called  by  one  of  them,  and  then  by  a  chaiige  of  it  by  the  other. 
This  rabbi  being  much  conversant  with  the  Christians,  and  having  fre* 
quent  disputes  with  their  learned  men  about  religion,  he  thereby  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  use  which  they  made  of  the  Latm  con- 
cordance composed  by  cardinal  Hugo,  and  the  benefit  which  they  had 
thereby,  in  the  ready  findins  of  any  place  in  the  Scriptures  that  they 
had  occasion  to  consult ;  which  he  was  so  much  taken  with,  that  he 
immediately  set  about  the  making  of  such  a  concordance  to  the  He- 
brew Bible  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  He  began  this  work  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1438,  and  finished  it  in  the  vear  1445;  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^t 
seven  years  in  the  composing  of  it.  And  the  first  publishing  of  it  hap- 
pening about  the  time  that  printing  was  first  invented,'  it  hath  since 
that  time  undergone  several  editions  from  the  press.     That  which  was 

frinted  at  Basil  by  Buxtorf  the  son,  a.  n.  1632,  is  the  best  of  them. 
*or  Buxtorf  the  &ther  had  taken  great  pains  about  it,  to  make  it  more 
correct  and  complete ;  and  Buxtorf  the  son  added  also  his  labours  to 
those  of  his  father,  for  the  perfecting  of  it,  and  published  it  with  both 
their  improvements  in  the  year  I  have  mentioned ;  and  by  reason  of 
the  advantages  it  hath  received  herefrom,  it  deservedly  hath  the  reput- 
ation of  being  the  perfectest  and  best  book  of  its  kind  that  is  extant, 
and  indeed  is  so  useful  for  the  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, that  no  one  who  employs  his  studies  this  way  can  weU  be  with- 
out it,  it  being  the  best  dictionary  as  well  as  the  best  concordance  to 
them.    In  the  composing  of  this  book,  Babbi  Nathan  finding  it  neces- 

^  Prafatio  Bttxtorfii  ad  Conoordantias  Bibliomm  Hebraicaa.  Moriniis  Bzercit.  BtbL 
part  2,  Ezercit.  17,  c.  3. 

'  Printing  was  first  invented  at  Ments  in  Germany,  by  John  Fust  and  John  Ontten- 
berjr,  A.  D.  1440.  See  Calvisius  under  that  year,  and  Pandrollus  with  Saknuthon  him, 
part  2,  tit.  I  a. 
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eaiy  to  follow  the  same  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chaptera,  winch, 
Hugo  hftd  made  in  them,  it  had  the  like  effect  aa  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles 
that  Hugo's  had  as  to  the  Latin,  that  is,  it  caosed  the  same  division  to 
be  made  in  all  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  which  were  afterwards  either  writ- 
ten out  or  printed  for  common  use.  For  this  concordance  being  found 
of  excellent  use  among  those  ffir  whom  it  was  made,  ihej  were  ftirced 
to  comply  with  this  divinon  for  the  sake  of  having  the  benefit  of  it. 
For  the  references  in  Nathan's  concordance  being  everywhere  bj  chap- 
ters according  to  Hugo's  division,  they  could  no  otherwise  have  the 
benefit  of  finding  in  their  Bibles  the  places  referred  to,  than  hj  dividing 
them  into  the  same  chapters  also.  And  from  thrice  the  division  of  the 
Heriptural  books  into  chapters  fiirst  came  into  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  But 
Natnan,  though  he  followed  Hugo  in  the  division  of  the  Scriptural 
books  into  chapters,  yet  did  not  so  in  the  division  of  the  chapters  hj 
the  letters  A.  B.  C.,  Ac.  in  the  mai^gin,  but  refined  npon  him  in  this 
matter,  by  introducing  a  better  usag^  that  is,  by  using  the  division 
which  was  made  by  verses.  This  division  I  have  shown  was  very  an- 
cient, but  it  was  till  now  vrithout  any  numbers  put  to  the  verses. 
This  was  first  done  bv  Babbi  Nathan  for  the  sake  of  his  concordance  : 
for  therein  all  his  references  being  by  the  ch^ters  and  verses,  as  there 
was  a  necessity  that  those  who  used  this  concordance  should  have  their 
Bibles  thus  divided  into  chapters  and  verses  also,  so  was  it,  that  both 
should  be  numbered  in  them.  For  it  was  by  the  numbers  of  the  chap- 
ters and  verses  that  thev  were  to  find  the  places  sought  for,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  practised  in  our  Englisn  concordances ;  as  in  New- 
man's, which  is  bv  much  the  best  and  perfectest  of  all  that  are  extant. 
The  numbering  therefore  of  the  verses  in  the  chapters,  and  the  quoting 
of  the  passages  in  every  chapter  by  the  verses,  instead  of  doing  it  by 
letters  at  an  eoual  distance  in  the  margin,  was  Nathan's  invention  ;  in 
all  things  else  ne  followed  the  pattern  which  Huso  had  set  him.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  did  not  number  uie  verses  any  other- 
wise than  by  afiiiing  the  numerical  letters  in  the  margin  at  every  fifth 
verse. 

Indian  fgureB  firH  affixed  to  each  vene. — ^And  this  hath  been  the 
usage  of  the  Jews  in  au  their  Hebrew  Bibles  ever  since,  till  of  late 
Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  his  two  fsir  and  correct  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  by  him  in  that  city,  the  first  in  the  year 
1 66 1,  and  the  other  in  the  year  1667,  hath  varied  herefrom  in  two 
particulars.  For,  1st,  he  hath  introduced  into  these  editions  the  use 
of  the  Indian  figures ;  and,  2ndly,  hath  placed  them  at  every  verse, 
where  the  numerical  Hebrew  letters  are  not ;  so  that  continuing  the 
numerical  Hebrew  letters  as  formerly,  at  every  fifth  verse,  he  hath  pnt 
the  Indian  figures  at  all  the  rest.  Before  this  we  were  to  number  firom 
every  fifth  verse,  to  find  any  immediate  verse  between  that  and  the 
next  fifth.  Whether  the  Jews  will  follow  this  new  way  in  their  future 
editions  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  this  second  edition  of 
Athias's  Hebrew  Bible  is  the  most  correct,  as  well  as  the  most  con- 
venient and  best  fitted  for  use,  of  any  that  have  been  as  yet  set  forth. 
After  Babbi  Nathan  had  brought  in  this  use  of  numbering  the  verses, 
and  quoting  by  them  what  was  in  every  chapter,  this  soon  appeared  to 
be  a  much  oetter  way  than  the  quoting  of  what  is  in  them  by  the  let* 
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ten  A.  B.  C.  &c.  set  in  the  margin.  And  therefore  Yatablua  having,^ 
from  this  pattern,  published  a  Latin  Bible,  with  the  chapters  so  divided 
into  verses,  and  the  verses  so  numbered,  this  example  nath  been  fol- 
lowed in  all  other  editions  that  have  been  since  set  forth.  And  all 
that  have  published  concordances,  as  well  as  all  other  writers,  have  ever 
since  that  time  quoted  the  Scriptures  bj  the  number  of  chapters  and 
verses  according  to  this  division.  So  that  as  the  Jews  borrowed  the 
division  of  the  books  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures  into  chapters  from  the 
Christians,  in  like  manner  the  Chnstians  borrowed  that  of  the  chapters 
into  verses  from  the  Jews.  And  thus  they  have  helped  each  other  to 
make  the  present  editions  of  the  Bible  much  more  convenient  for  com- 
mon use  taan  otherwise  they  would  have  been. 

New  Testament  eimHarly  divided  into  chaptere  and  verses  hy  Ste^ 
vhanus. — And  Bobert  Stephanus,  taking  a  hint  from  hence,  made  a 
like  division  of  the  chapters  of  the  New  Testament  into  verses  also, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  Babbi  Nathan  had  done  so  before  him  as 
to  the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  a  concordance  which  he 
was  then  composing  for  the  Greek  Testament,  and  which  was  after- 
wards printed  by  Henry  Stephanus  his  son,  who  gives  this  account 
hereof  m  his  preface  to  that  concordance.  Since  that,  this  division  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by  chapters  and  verses,  and  the  quoting  of  all 
passages  in  them  by  the  numbers  of  both,  hath  grown  into  use  every- 
where amon^  us  in  these  western  parts :  so  that  not  only  all  Latm 
Bibles,  but  aul  Qreek  Bibles  also,  and  all  others  that  have  been  printed 
in  anv  of  the  modem  languages,  have  followed  this  division.  And  the 
usefulness  of  it  from  the  ^t  time  it  was  introduced  reconciled  all 
men  thereto.  And  thus  that  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
chapters  and  verses,  which  is  now  everywhere  in  use,  had  its  original. 

(3.)  Insertion  of  interpolations  for  the  purposes  of  illustraticn^  con* 
nejnon,  or  completion, — The  third  thing  which  fizra  did  about  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  his  edition  of  them  was,  he  added  in  several  places 
throughout  the  books  of  this  edition  what  appeared  necessary  for  the 
illustrating,  connecting,  or  completing  of  them  ;  wherein  he  was  assist- 
ed by  the  same  Spirit  by  which  they  were  at  first  wrote.  Of  this  sort 
we  may  reckon  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  and  of  the  succession  of  Joshua 
after  him,  it  could  not  be  written  by  Moses  himself,  who  undoubtedly 
was  the  penman  of  all  the  rest  of  that  book.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  it  was  added  by  Ezra  at  this  time.  And  such  also  may  we  reckon 
the  several  interpolations  which  occur  in  many  places  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  For  that  there  are  such  interpolations  is  undeniable, 
there  being  many  passages  through  the  whole  sacred  writ,  which  create 
difficulties  that  can  never  be  solved  without  the  allowing  of  them.  As 
for  instance,  Gen,  xii.  6,  it  is  remarked,  on  Abraham*s  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  that  the  Oanaanites  *^  were  then  in  the  land  ;*'  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  said  till  after  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  Oa- 
naanites being  extirpated  by  Joshua  were  then  no  more  in  the  land. 

^  80  saith  Moriniis  in  Exereit.  Biblic.  p.  2,  Exercit  17,  e.  ^  8.  2.  But  ClieTalier,  in 
his  book  rOrigine  de  rimprimerie,  p.  145,  Miith  that  the  Latin  Bible,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Robert  Stephanus  in  three  folios,  Anno  Domini  15571  was  the  first  in 
which  the  rerscs  were  distinguished  by  the  numerical  figures,  which  example  hath  been 
ever  since  followed. 
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And  Oen.  xxii.  14,  we  read,  '^  As  it  ia  aaid  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  oi 
the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen.'*     But  Mount  Moriah  (which  is  the  mount 
there  spoken  of)  was  not  called  the  mount  of  the  Lord  till  the  temple 
was  built  on  it,  many  hundred  years  after.    And  this  being  here  spoken 
of  it  as  a  proverbial  saying,  that  obtained  among  the  Israelites  in  after> 
ages,  the  whole  style  of  the  text  doth  manifestly  point  at  a  time  after 
Moses,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  land  in  which  this  mountain 
stood.  And  therefore  both  these  particulars  prove  the  words  cited  to  have 
been  an  interpolation,     den.  xxrvi.  3 1,  it  is  written,  **  And  these  are  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  land  of  IsraeL"     Which  could  not  have  been  said  till  after 
there  had  been  a  king  in  Israel ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  Moses's 
words,  but  must  have  been  interpolated  afterwards.    Exod.  xvi.  35,  the 
words  of  the  text  are, ''  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty 
years,  till  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited.     They  did  eat  manna,  till 
they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan."     But  Moses  was 
deaid  before  the  manna  ceased;  and  therefore  these  cannot  be  his 
words,  but  must  have  been  inserted  afterwards.    Deut.  ii.  12,  it  is  said, 
"  The  Horims  also  dwelt  in  Seir  beforetime,  but  the  children  of  Esau 
succeeded  them,  when  they  had  destroyed  them  before  them,  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead,  as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the 
Lord  gave  unto  them.    Which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses, 
Israel  havinc^  not  till  after  his  death  entered  into  the  land  of  his  j>os- 
session,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them.     Deut.  iii.  1 1, it  is  said,  ''Only 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  remained  of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold,  his  bed- 
stead was  a  bedstead  of  iron.    Is  it  not  in  Babbah  of  the  childrcai  of  Am- 
monp"     The  whole  style  and  strain  of  which  text,  especially  that  of 
the  last  clause  of  it,  plainly  speaks  it  to  have  been  written  a  long 
while  after  that  king  was  slain ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  written 
by  Moses,  who  died  within  five  months  after.     In  the  same  chapter, 
ver.  14,  it  is  said,  **  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  took  all  the  country 
of  Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  G^shuri  and  Maaeathi,  and  called  them 
after  his  own  name,  Bashan-Havoth-Jair,  unto  this  day.*'    Where  the 
phrase,  "  unto  this  day,"  speaks  a  much  greater  distance  of  time  after 
the  fact  related,  than  those  few  months  in  which  Moses  survived  after 
that  conquest ;  and  therefore  what  is  there  written  must  have  been 
inserted  oy  some  other  hand  than  that  of  Moses,  long  after  his  death. 
And  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (which  was  certainly  king  Solomon's),  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  it  is  written,  "  These  are  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hesekiah  king  of  Judah  copied 
out."    Which  must  certainly  have  been  added  many  ages  after  Solomon ; 
for  Hezekiah  was  of  the  twelfth  generation  in  descent  firom  him.  Many 
more  instances  of  such  interpmated  passages  might  be  given.     For 
throughout  the  whole  Scriptures  they  nave  been  frequently  cast  in  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  where  they  have  appeared  necessary  for  the  ex- 
plaining, connecting,  or  illustrating  the  text,  or  the  supplying  what 
was  wanting  in  it.     But  those  a&eady  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  thins.     Of  which  interpolations  undoubtedly  Ezra  was  the 
author,  in  all  the  books  which  passed  his  examination,  and  Simon  the 
Just  in  all  the  rest  which  were  added  afterwards ;  for  they  all  seem  to 
refer  to  those  later  times.     But  these  additions  do  not  detract  any* 
thing  from  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole,  because  they  were  all 
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inserted  by  the  direction  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  all 
the  rest.  This,  as  to  Ezra,  is  without  dispute,  he  being  himself  one 
of  the  divine  penmen  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  for  he  was  most  certainly 
the  writer  of  that  book  in  the  Old  I^tament  which  bears  his  name, 
and  is  upon  good  grounds  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  two  more, 
that  is,  of  the  two  books  of  Clm)nicles,  as  perchance  also  he  was  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  And  if  the  books  written  by  him  be  of  divine  authority, 
why  may  not  ever^hing  else  be  so  which  he  hath  added  to  any  of  the 
rest,  since  there  is  all  reason  for  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  as  much 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gt>d  in  the  one  as  he  was  in  the  other  P 
The  great  importance  of  the  work  proves  the  thing :  for  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  church  of  God  that  this  work  should  be  done ;  so  also 
was  it  necessary  for  the  work,  that  the  person  called  thereto  should  be 
thus  assisted  in  the  completing  of  it. 

(4.)  Ancient  namet  0/ placet  changed  to  modem  onee, — ^Ezra  changed 
the  old  names  of  sevend  places  that  were  grown  obsolete,  putting  in- 
stead of  them  the  new  names  by  which  they  were  at  that  time  ciuled, 
that  the  people  might  the  better  understand  what  was  written.  Thus, 
G«n.  xiv.  14,  Abnuiam  is  said  to  have  pursued  the  kings,  who  carried 
Lot  away  captive,  as  far  as  Dan ;  whereas  the  name  of  that  place  was 
Laish,  till  the  Danites,  long  after  the  death  of  Moses,  possessed  them- 
selves of  it,  and  called  it  I)an,'  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father : 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  called  Dan  in  the  original  copy  of  Moses, 
but  that  name  must  have  been  put  in  afterward^,  instead  of  that  of 
Laish,  on  this  review.  And  so  in  several  places  in  Genesis,  and  also 
in  Numbers,  we  find  mention  made  of  Hebron,  whereas  the  name  of 
that  city  was  Kiriath  Arba,  till  Caleb,  having  obtained  the  possession 
of  it  after  the  division  of  the  land,  called  it  Hebron,  after  the  name  of 
Hebron,  one  of  his  sons ;  and  therefore  that  name  could  not  be  in  the 
text,  till  placed  there  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  by  way  of  exchange 
for  that  of  Kiriath  Arba ;  which  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  was  done  at 
the  time  of  this  review.  And  many  other  like  examples  of  this  may 
be  given,  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  study  of  those  who  governed 
the  church  of  Gk>d  in  those  times  was  to  render  the  Scripture  as  plain 
and  intelligible  to  the  people  as  they  could,  and  not  to  hide  or  con- 
ceal any  of  it  from  them. 

(5.)  3%e  old  Hebrew  character  ehan^ed for  the  Chaldee, — Ezra  wrote 
out  the  whole  in  the  Chaldee  character.  For  that  having  now  grown 
wholly  into  use  among  the  people  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  he 
changed  the  whole  Hebrew  character  for  it,  which  hath  since  that  tune 
been  retained  only  by  the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  preserved 
even  to  this  day.  This  was  the  old  Phoenician  character,  from  which 
the  Greeks  borrowed  theirs.  And  the  old  Ionian  alphabet  bears  some 
similitude  to  it,  as  Scaliger  shows  in  his  notes  upon  Eusebius's  Chro- 
nicon.'  In  this  Moses  and  the  prophets  recorded  the  sacred  oracles  of 
God,  and  in  this  the  finger  of  God  himseif  wrote  the  ten  command- 
ments on  the  two  tables  of  stone.  There  are  some,  I  acknowledge, 
who  strenuously  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  present  Hebrew 
letters,  as  if  they,  and  none  other,  had  always  been  the  sacred  cha- 
racter in  which  tne  Holy  Scriptures  were  written ;  and  that  the  Sama- 

*  Jmhua  xi>>  47 ;  Judges  xviii.  39. 
*  In  AnimadTcnionibttt  mI  £iuebii  Chronicou,  p.  no,  4kc. 
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ritan  was  never  in  use  for  this  purpose  but  onlj  among  the  Samaritans, 
who  in  opposition  (sav  they)  to  the  Jews,  on  the  rise  of  that  enmity 
which  was  between  them,  wrote  out  the  law  of  Moses  (which  is  the 
only  Scripture  they  receive)  in  this  character  different  from  them. 
Were  we  to  jud^  of  sacred  things  by  their  external  beauty,  we  should 
concur  with  this  opinion:  for  the  Chaldee  character  is  one  of  the 
beautifullest,  and  the  Samaritan  the  uncouthest  and  the  most  incapa^ 
ble  of  calligraphy,  of  all  that  have  been  used  among  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  the  opinion  of  most  learned  men,  and  upon 
good  grounds,  is  on  the  other  side;  for  there  are  many  old  Jewish 
shekels  still  in  beinf  ,^  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  frequently  dug 
up  in  Judffia^  vrith  this  inscription  on  them  in  Samaritan  letters,  Jeru- 
salem Kedoehah,  i.  e.  Jeru&alem  the  holy ;  which  inscription  shows,  that 
they  could  not  be  the  coin  either  of  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  or 
of  tne  Samaritans  who  after  succeeded  them  in  their  land  ;  for  neither 
of  them  would  have  put  the  name  of  Jerusalem  upon  their  coin,  or 
ever  have  called  it  the  Holy  City.  These  pieces  therefore  must  have 
been  the  coin  of  those  of  the  two  tribes  beiore  the  captivity ;  and  this 
proves  the  Samaritan  character  to  be  that  which  was  tnen  in  use 
among  them.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  shekels  are  counter- 
feited by  modem  hands ;  for  Babbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman  tells  us  of 
several  which  he  met  with  in  his  time,  that  had  this  inscription  upon 
them  in  Samaritan  letters,  who  lived  above  five  hundred  years  since. 
And  therefore  it  must  follow,  that  the  present  Hebrew  character  was 
introduced  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  the 
general  testimony  of  the  ancients  is,  that  it  was  Ezra  that  md  first  put 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  it,  on  the  review  which  he  made  of  them 
on  his  coming  to  Jerusalem.  Eusebius  '  in  his  Chronicon  tells  us  so, 
and  St.  Jerome  doth  the  same  ;'  and  so  do  also  both  the  Talmuds  ;  and 
the  generality  of  learned  men,  as  well  among  the  Jews  as  Christians, 
hold  to  this  opinion.  CapeUus  hath  written  a  tract  for  it,  and  Bux- 
torf  the  son  another  against  it.  They  who  shall  think  fit  to  read  them 
will  see  all  that  can  be  said  on  either  side.  But  I  think  the  argument 
which  is  brought  from  the  shekels  cannot  be  answered.    But, 

(6.)  Question  of  whether  Ezra  added  the  vouel  points  to  the  Hebrew 
Bibles, — Whether  Ezra,  on  this  review,  did  add  the  vowel  points  whidi 
are  now  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  is  a  harder  question  to  be  decided.  It 
went  without  contradiction  in  the  affirmative  till  Elias  Levita,  a  Ger- 
man Jew,  wrote  against  it,  about  the  becinning  of  the  reformation. 
Buztorf  the  father  endeavoured  to  refute  nis  arguments.  But  Capel- 
lus,  a  Protestant  divine  of  the  French  church,  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  tiieir  university  at  Saumur,  hath  in  a  very  elaborate  discourse  made 
a  thorough  reply  to  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  head,  and  very  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  contrary.  Buxtorf  the  son,  in  vindication  of  his 
father's  opinion,  hath  written  an  answer  to  it ;  but  not  with  that 
satisfaction  to  the  learned' world,  as  to  hinder  the  generality  of  them 
from  going  into  the  other  opinion.  I  shall  here  first  state  the  question, 
and  then  inquire  on  which  side  of  it  the  truth  lieth. 

^  Scaliger  in  Animadyenionibitf  ad  Euscbii  Chronicoiii  p.  in,  col.  2.  Yossius  de 
Arte  Orammatica,  lib.  i,  c.  9.  Waacnis  do  Nununis  Hebrcomm.  Waltoniu  de  Siclonim 
FormiB  et  in  Prolegom.  3,  ■.  29,  y>,  &c. 

'  Ad  annum  4740.  *  In  Prsefat  ad  i  Reg.  et  in  Comm.  in  Eaek.  e.  9. 
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8t<Ue  of  the  quetHon  among  Jevos  and  Christiana  compared. — ^And 
first,  as  to  the  state  of  the  question  it  is  to  be  obseired,  that  it  is  upon 
another  foot  among  us  Christians  than  it  is  among  the  Jews.  For 
among  them  it  is  a  principle  agreed  on  of  both  sides,  and  which  Elias 
Levita  comes  in  unto  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  that  the  reading,  as 
now  fixed  and  settled  by  the  vowel  points  in  all  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  is  the  true,  genuine,  and  authentic  reading,  as  it  came  from 
the  sacred  penmen  themselves  of  the  said  books,  and  consequently  is  as 
much  of  divine  authoritv  as  the  letters ;  only  the  latter  were  written, 
and  the  other  delivered  down  only  by  oral  tradition.  The  question 
therefore  between  them  is  only  about  the  time  when  this  reading  was 
first  marked  and  expressed  in  their  Bibles  by  the  present  vowel  points. 
This,  Elias  and  his  followers  sav,  was  not  done  till  after  the  finianing  of 
the  Talmud,  about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  but  that  till  then 
the  true  reading,  as  to  the  vowels,  was  preserved  only  by  ond  tradition. 
But  others  of  them  hold  (and  this  is  the  prevailmg  opinion  among 
them),  that  the  reading  by  oral  tradition  was  only  till  the  time  of  Ezra, 
and  that  ever  since  it  hath  been  written  down  and  expressed  by  the 
vowel  points  affixed  to  the  letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  have 
them.  So  that  the  controversy  among  them  is  not  about  the  truth  and 
authority  of  the  reading  according  to  the  present  punctuation  (for  they 
all  hold  this  to  be  the  verr  same  which  was  dictated  with  the  word  it- 
self by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  firom  the  beginning),  but  about  the  anti- 
quity of  the  figures  and  points,  whereby  it  is  manied  and  fixed  in  their 
present  Bibles.  But  among  us  Christians,  who  have  no  regard  to  what 
the  Jews  tell  us  of  their  oral  tradition,  and  their  preserving  of  the  true 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  it,  the  question  is  about  the  authority  of 
the  reading  itself;  that  is,  whether  the  vowel  points  were  affixed  by 
Ezra,  and  therefore  of  the  same  divine  authority  with  the  rest  of  the 
text,  or  else  invented  since  by  the  Jewish  critics,  caUed  the  Masorites ; 
and  whether  therefore  they  may  not,  as  being  of  human  authority  only, 
be  altered  and  changed,  where  the  analogy  of  grammar,  the  style  of  the 
language,  or  the  nature  of  the  context,  or  anything  else,  shall  give  rea- 
son for  a  better  reading  P  And  this  being  the  state  of  the  question,  as 
it  is  now  in  debate  among  Christians,  that  side  of  it  which  I  have 
here  last  mentioned  is  that  which  is  now  generally  held  for  the  truth, 
and  these  foUowing  arguments  make  strongly  for  it. 

Argumente  in  favour  of  the  vowel  points  being  first  added  hf-the 
Masorites:  (a.)  Absence  ^the  vowel  points  from  the  synagogieal  books, 
—The  sacred  books  made  use  of  among  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues 
have  ever  been,^  and  still  are,  without  the  vowel  points,  which  could 
not  have  happened  had  thev  been  placed  there  by  Ezra,  and  conse- 
quently been  of  the  same  authority  with  the  letters ;  for  had  they  been 
BO,  they  would  certainly  have  been  preserved  in  the  synagogues  with 
the  same  care  as  the  rest  of  the  text.  There  can  scarce  any  other  rea- 
son be  given  whv  they  were  not  admitted  thither,  but  that  when  the 
Holy  Scriptures  began  first  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  |)eople  in  their 
S3rnagogues,  there  were  no  such  vowel  points  then  in  being ;  and  that 
when  they  afterwards  came  in  use,  being  known  to  be  of  a  human  in- 
vention, they  were  for  that  reason  never  thought  fit  to  be  added  to 
those  sacred  copies,  which  were  looked  on  as  the  true  representatives 

*  Arcanum  Punctationis,  lib.  i>c.  4. 
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of  the  original ;  and  therefore  ihey  bave  been  erer  kept  with  the  same 
care  in  the  ark  or  sacred  chest  of  the  synagogue,*  as  the  original  draught 
of  the  law  of  Moses  anciently  was  in  the  ark  or  sacred  chest  of  the 
tabemade,  which  was  prepared  for  it ;  and  they  are  still  so  kept  in  the 
same  manner  among  tnem,  eren  to  this  day. 

(b.)  No  reference  to  the  vowel  points  in  ike  Keri  Cetib. — ^The  anei- 
ent  Tarioos  readings  of  the  sacred  text^  caOed  Keri  Cetib  aie  all  aboat 
the  letters,  and  none  about  the  vowel  points ;  which  seems  manifestly 
to  prove  that  the  vowel  points  were  not  anciently  in  being,  or  else 
were  not  then  looked  on  as  an  authentic  nart  of  the  text ;  for  if  they 
had,  the  variations  dT  these  would  certainly  have  been  taken  notice  o^ 
as  well  as  those  of  the  letters. 

(<?.)  No  myeteriee  drawn  from  the  vowel  points  Uf  the  CkMaliete. — 
The  ancient  Cabbalists  draw  none  of  their  mysteries  from  the  vowel 
points,'  but  all  from  the  letters,  which  is  an  argument,  either  that  these 
vowel  points  were  not  in  use  in  their  time,  or  else  were  not  then  looked 
on  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  sacred  text ;  for  had  they  then  been  so, 
these  triflers  would  certainly  have  drawn  mysteries  from  the  one  as  well 
as  from  the  other,  as  the  latter  Cabbalist  have  done. 

(d,)  Hebrew  Bibles  anciently  read  differently  from  the  present  points. 
-—If  we  compare  with  the  present  pointed  Hebrew^  Bibles  the  version 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  fragments  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  or  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  we  shall 
in  several  places  find  that  they  did  read  the  text  otherwise  than  accord- 
inj^  to  the  present  punctuation,  which  is  a  certain  argument  that  the 
pointed  copies,  if  there  were  any  such  in  their  times,  were  not  then 
field  to  be  of  any  authority ;  for  otherwise  they  would  certainly  have 
followed  them. 

(e.)  No  mention  of  the  vowel  points  in  ancient  writings. — Neither 
the  Muhnah  nor  the  Qemara,*  eitner  that  of  Jerusalem  or  that  of  fia- 
bvlon,  do  make  any  mention  of  these  vowel  points,  although  in  several 

S laces  there  are  such  special  occasions  and  reasons  for  them  so  to  have 
one,  that  it  can  scarce  be  thought  possible  they  could  have*omitted  it, 
if  they  had  been  in  being  when  those  books  were  written ;  or,  if  in  be- 
ing, had  been  looked  on  by  the  Jews  of  those  times  to  be  of  any  author- 
ity  among  them.  Neither  do  we  find  the  least  hint  of  them  in  Fhilo- 
JudiBus  or  JosephuB,*  who  are  the  oldest  writers  of  the  Jews,  or  in  any 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  for  several  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
And  although  among  them  Origen  and  Jerome  were  well  skilled  in  the 
Hebrew  lang^uage,  yet  in  none  of  their  writings  do  they  speak  the  least 
of  them.  Origen  flourished  in  the  third,  and  Jerome  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  latter  having  lived  a  long  while  in  Judsa,  and  there 
more  especially  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  learning, 
and  much  conversed  with  the  Jewish  rabbies  for  his  improvement  here- 
in, it  is  not  likelv  that  he  could  have  missed  making  some  mention  of 
them  through  all  his  voluminous  works,  if  they  had  been  either  in  be- 
ing among  the  Jews  in  his  time,  or  in  any  credit  or  authority  with  them, 
and  that  especially,  since  in  his  Commentaries  there  were  so  many  ne- 
cessary occasions  for  his  taking  notice  of  them.    And  it  cannot  be  de- 

*  Baxtorfii  SynAgoga  Judaicfti  c.  14.  *  Arcanmn  Panctntionis,  lib.  i,e.  7. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  I,  c.  5.  *  Ibid.  lib.  1,  c.  8~io.  *  ibid.  c.  5. 

*  J  bid.  c.  la 
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nied  but  that  this  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  them.  Many  more 
arguments  are  urged  on  this  side  of  the  question.  But  the  chief 
strength  of  whi^t  is  said  for  it  lying  in  these  i  have  mentioned,  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  rest,  and  that  especially  since  some  of 
them  will  not  hold  water.  For,  to  instance  in  one  of  them,  great  stress 
is  laid  on  this  to  prove  the  vowel  points  to  be  of  late  date,  that  their 
names  are  thought  to  be  of  late  date,  they  being  of  the  Chaldee  and 
not  of  the  Hebrew  dialect.  But  it  is  certain  the  Jews  had  the  present 
names  of  their  months  from  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their 
vowels ;  and  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  names 
of  these  months  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  for  uiey  are  named  in 
Scripture,  both  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  also  in  that  of  Nehemiah,  the 
former  of  which  was  written  by  him ;  and  why  then  might  not  the  names 
of  these  vowels  have  been  in  Ezra's  time  too,  notwithstanding  this 
objection  ?  And  this  is  all  which  those  on  the  other  side  contend  for. 
But  the  other  arguments  which  I  have  above  recited  are  of  much 
greater  weight.  If  any  one  would  see  all  at  large  that  hath  been  said 
on  this  he^,  Capellus's  book^  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  will 
fully  furnish  him  herewith. 

Examination  of  the  argument$  in  favour  of  the  earlier  use  of  the  vowel 
points. — But  there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  men  of  the  contrary 
opinion ;  and  much  hath  been  written  for  it,  espedall]^  by  the  two 
Huxtorfs,  the  father  and  the  son.  Their  arguments,  wmch  carry  the 
greatest  weight  with  them,  are  these  which  follow  : 

(a.)  On  the  mention  rf  vowel  points  in  the  hooks  of  Bahir  and  2johar, 
»-The  ancient  books  of  Bahir  and  Zohar,^  which  are  said  to  have  been 
written,  the  one  a  little  before  and  the  other  a  little  after  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  make  express  and  frequent  mention  of  the  vowel  points ; 
which  argument  would  be  unanswerable  against  the  later  invention  of 
them,  could  we  be  sure  that  these  books  are  as  ancient  as  the  Jews  say 
they  are.  But  there  are  reasons  sufficient  to  convince  us  '  that  both  of 
them  are  of  a  much  later  date.  There  are  many  particulars  in  the 
books  themselves  which  manifestly  prove  them  to  be  so ;  and  for  above 
a  thousand  years  after  the  pretended  times  of  their  composure,  they 
were  never  heard  of  among  the  Jews  themselves,  nor  were  they  ever 
quoted  or  made  mention  of  by  any  other  writer  diiring  all  that  interval ; 
which  e:ives  abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  till  after  these  thousand 
years  they  never  had  any  being ;  but  that  a  false  date  of  antiquity  hath 
Deen  fraudulently  put  to  them,  to  recommend  them  to  the  world  with 
the  greater  credit.  The  latter  of  them  hath  been  printed  several 
times,  but  the  other  is  still  in  manuscript.  They  are  both  cabbalistical 
books ;  and  the  most  they  are  remarkable  for  is  the  obscurity  of  their 
style,  and  the  strange,  mysterious,  and  unintelligible  stuff  contained 
in  them. 

(&.)  On  the  supposed  invention  of  the  vowel  points  hy  the  Masorites 
of  Tiberias, — That  whereas  it  is  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Masor* 
ites  of  Tiberias  invented  the  vowel  points  about  five  hundred  years 

*  Buxtorfiufi  Pater  in  TiberUde,  0. 9,  8.  3.  Buxtorfius  Filing  de  Punctonim  Antiqnitate, 
part,  i,c.  5. 

*  Vide  Arcanum  PunctationiB,  lib.  i,  c.  3,  et  Buxtorfii  Bibliothccam  Rabbinicam  in 
Bahir  et  Zohar. 
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afber  Christ,  this  appears  very  unlikely.^  Por  the  schools  which  the 
Jews  had  in  Judsda  were  then  wholly  dissipated  and  suppressed,  and 
no  learned  men  there  left  of  sufficient  ability  for  such  a  performance ; 
for  at  that  time  all  their  learned  men  were  removed  into  the  province 
of  Babylon,  where  they  had  their  universities  of  Sora,  Naherda,  and 
Pombeditha,  and  nothing  of  their  learning  was  then  left  in  Jud»a  that 
can  make  it  probable  that  such  a  work  could  be  done,  either  at  Tibe- 
rias or  anywhere  else  in  that  land,  in  those  times.  And  besides,  were 
the  thing  ever  so  li^^»  there  is  no  authority  for  it  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  assertion.  Mias  Levita  indeed  saith  it,  and  Aben  Ezra,  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  quoted  for  it ;  but 
higher  up  it  cannot  be  traced.  For  there  is  nothing  said  in  any  an- 
cienter  writer  either  of  their  being  invented  by  the  Masoritea  at  Tibe- 
rias, or  anywhere  else  after  the  Talmud ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  if 
this  had  been  so  late  an  invention,  a  matter  so  remarkable,  and  of  such 
great  moment,  could  have  been  wholly  passed  over  in  silence,  without 
the  least  mention  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  Jewish  writers.  But  to 
all  this  it  is  replied,^  that  in  historical  matters  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
what  the  Jews  write  or  what  they  omit  concerning  them.  That  of 
all  nations  in  the  world,  that  have  pretended  to  any  sort  of  learning, 
they  have  taken  the  least  care  to  record  past  transactions,  and  have 
done  it  very  bunglingly,  and  in  a  manner  that  looks  more  like  fable 
than  truth,  wherever  they  have  pretended  to  it.  And  it  is  certain 
there  were  Jews  eminent  in  their  wav  of  learning  at  Tiberias  in  St. 
Jerome'a  time ;  for  he  tells  us  he  made  use  of  them,  and  he  died  not 
till  the  ^ear  of  our  Lord  420,  which  was  but  eighty  years  before  the 
time  assigned ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  nothing  of  this  can 
be  gainsaid.  And  it  is  farther  added  by  those  who  thus  reply,  that 
they  do  not  positively  pin  down  the  invention  of  these  vowel  points 
either  to  the  time  or  place  which  Elias  Levita  assigneth  for  it,  but  only 
say,  that  it  must  be  allter  the  time  of  the  writings  of  Jerome,  and  after 
the  time  of  the  composure  of  the  Talmud,  because  in  neither  of  these 
any  mention  ia  made  of  them :  and  this  will  necessarily  carry  it  down 
below  the  five  hundredth  year  of  our  Lord ;  but  whether  .it  were  then 
immediately  done,  or  two  or  three  hundred  vears  afterward,  or  at 
Tiberias,  or  elsewhere,  they  will  not  take  upon  them  certainly  to  affirm. 
That  the  vowel  points  were  not  affixed  to  the  text  by  Ezra,  that  they 
are  not  of  a  divme,  but  only  of  a  human  original,  and  first  introduced 
into  use  after  the  writing  of  the  Talmud,  is  all  that  thev  positively 
assert  concerning  this  ma^r ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  said  beyond  this 
is  onlv  guess  and  conjecture,  which  doth  not  at  all  affi^ct  the  question, 
and  tiierefore  they  will  not  contend  about  it. 

(e,)  On  the  supposed  invention  of  the  vowel  points  hy  the  authors  of 
the  present  Masorah. — If  by  the  Masorites,  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
vented these  vowel  points,  are  meant  the  authors  of  the  present  Maao- 
rah,  which  is  printed  with  the  great  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Basil,  it  is 
certain  they  cannot  be  the  inventors  of  these  poinds.'  For  a  great  part 
of  their  criticisms  is  upon  the  vowel  points,  which  must  necessarily 

*  Buxtorfios  Pater  ia  Tiberiade,  c  c— "t.  Buxtorfiaa  Filiiis  de  Anticmitate  Ptinctonun, 
part  3,  c.  II.  *  Cfapellus  in  Arcano  Punctatioms,  lib.  a,  c  15. 

'  BuxtorfiuM  Pater  in  Tiberiade,  c.  9.  Buxtorfiiu  Filius  de  Antiquitate  Punctomm, 
part  a,  c.  6. 
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prove  them  to  have  been  long  before  fixed  and  settled ;  for  none  use 
to  criticise  upon  their  own  works.  To  which  it  is  replied,'  that  there 
were  Masorites  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, down  to  the  time  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphthali,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1030 ;  that  some  of  these  invented 
the  points  some  time  after  the  making  of  the  Talmud ;  and  that  after 
that,  some  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  perchance  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  after,  made  these  criticisms  ana  remarks  upon  them.  For 
the  Masorah  that  is  now  printed  in  the  Bibles  above  mentioned  is 
a  collection  and  abridgment  of  all  the  chief  remarks  and  criticisms 
which  those  men  did  make  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  from  their  first  be- 
ginning to  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  more  at  large  by  and  by. 

(d.)  On  the  impogsibility  of  teaching  Hebrew  after  the  Bahylonish  cap- 
tivity without  the  votDel  points. — That  when  the  Hebrew  langiiage  ceased 
to  be  the  mother  ton^e  of  the  Jews  (as  it  is  agreed  on  aU  hands  that 
it  did  after  the  Babylonish  capitivity),  it  was  scarce  possible  to  teach 
that  language  without  these  vowel  points ;'  and  this  is  the  best  and 
strongest  argument  that  is  urged  on  this  side  for  their  having  been  al- 
ways m  use  from  that  time. 

(e.)  On  the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  hy  the  weak- 
enihg  of  the  authority  of  the  vowel  points, — That  if  it  be  allowed  that 
the  present  vowel  points  are  not  of  the  same  authority  with  the  letters, 
but  are  onl  v  of  a  late  and  human  invention,  it  will  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  leave  the  sacred  text  to  an  arbitrary  and 
uncertain  reading  and  interpretation,  which  will  give  too  much  to  the 
Papists,  whose  main  design  is  to  destroy  the  authority  and  certaintv 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  thereby  they  may  make  room  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  cnurch,  and  the  decisions  of  the  infallible  guide  which 
they  pretend  to  have  therein.  And  to  avoid  this  ill  consequence  is 
indeed  the  most  prevailing  cause  that  hath  dravm  into  this  opinion 
most  of  these  learned  Protestants  that  contend  for  it. 

General  settlement  of  the  controversy, — But  to  answer  both  these 
last  arguments,  and  settle  the  whole  of  this  controversy,  I  shall  lay 
down  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  these  fol- 
lowing positions : 

I.  The  vowel  points  were  never  anciently  regarded  as  an  authentic 
nart  of  Scripture, — That  the  vowel  points  having  never  been  received 
Dv  the  Jews  into  their  synagogues,  this  seems  to  be  a  certain  evidence 
that  they  were  never  anciently  looked  on  by  them  as  an  authentic  part 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  reckoned  only  as  a 
human  invention,  added  for  the  easier  reading  of  the  text,  after  the 
Hebrew  ceased  from  being  a  vulgar  language  among  them.  And  the 
Jews  having  been  till  the  time  of  Christ  the  true  church  of  Qt)d,  and 
his  chosen  people,'  to  whom  those  Scriptures  and  sacred  oracles  of  God 
were  given  ana  committed,  through  tneir  hands  the  church  of  Christ 
hath  received  them,  and  their  evidence  is  that  which  is  to  witness  and 
determine  unto  us  what  part  of  them  is  authentic  Scripture,  and  what 
is  not. 

'  Arcantim  Pnnctationis,  lib.  a,  c.  10. 
'  Bo]ctorflu8  de  Antiqaitate  Punctorum,  part  a,  c.  10.  '  Roni.  iit.  a. 
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II.  The  vowel  poinft  were  invented  by  ike  Masoriiee  ehortly  after  the 
time  of  Ezra, — It  ib  most  likely  that  these  yowelpointB  were  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Masorites  a  little  after  the  time  of  ^ra.  That  thej  came 
into  use  a  little  after  the  time  of  Ezra  seems  to  be  proyed  by  the  need 
that  was  then  of  them  for  the  reading  and  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
And  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Masorites  seems  most  likely,  be* 
cause  of  the  business  and  profession  which  these  men  employed  them- 
selves in. 

Dietinction  between  the  Masoritee,  or  teachere  of  the  true  readin^e, 
and  the  Cabhalists,  or  teachers  of  the  true  interpretations. — ^These  Masor- 
ites '  were  a  set  of  men  whose  profession  it  was  to  write  out  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  to  criticise  upon  them,  and  also  to  preserve 
and  teach  the  true  readings  of  them ;  and  what  they  observed  and  tau|;ht 
in  order  hereto  is  by  the  Jews  called  the  Masorah.  But  this  tradition 
reached  no  further  than  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  For 
as  the  Jews  held  a  tradition  of  the  true  interpretations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (which  I  have  already  spoken  of),  so  also  did  they  hold 
anotner  of  the  true  readings  of  them,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. And  this  last  they  will  have,  as  to  the  law,  to  be  a  constitution 
of  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  the  former.  For  their  doctrine 
is,  that  when  Gk>d  gave  unto  Moses  the  law  in  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught 
him  first  the  true  readings  of  it,  and  secondly,  the  true  interpreta- 
tions of  it ;  and  that  both  these  were  handed  down,  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  oral  tradition  only,  till  at  length  the  readings  were  writ- 
ten by  the  accents  and  vowels,  in  like  manner  as  the  interpretations 
were  by  the  Mishnah  and  G^mara.  The  former  they  call  Masorah, 
which  signifieth  tradition,  and  the  other  they  call  Cabbala,  which  sig- 
nifieth  reception  ;  but  both  of  them  denote  the  same  thing,  that  is,  a 
knowledge  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  in  the  doing 
of  which,  there  being  tradition  on  the  one  hand,  and  reception  on  the 
other,  that  which  relates  to  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  hath 
its  name  from  the  former,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  interpretations 
of  them  from  the  latter.  And  what  they  say  of  this,  as  to  the  law,  they 
say  also  of  it  as  to  the  prophets  and  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
that  is,  that  the  true  readings  of  them,  as  well  as  the  true  interpret- 
ations of  them,  were  delivered  down  by  oral  tradition  from  tnose 
who  were  the  first  penmen  of  them,  to  whom  they  say  God  revealed 
both  at  the  same  time,  when  he  revealed  to  them  the  word  itself.  As 
those  who  studied  and  taught  the  Cabbala  were  called  the  Cabbab'sts, 
so  those  who  studied  and  taught  the  Masorah  were  called  the  Masorites. 
For  although  the  word  Cabbala  be  now  restrained  to  signify  the  mys- 
tical interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  only,  and  in  the  common  usage 
of  speech  now  among  the  Jews  they  alone  are  called  Cabbalists  who 
g;iye  themselves  up  to  these  dotages ;  yet  in  the  true  and  genuine  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  &e  Cabbala  extends  to  all  manner  of  tiuditions  which 
are  of  the  interpretative  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Cab- 
balists is  the  general  name  of  all  those  who  proiessed  the  study  and 
knowledge  of  "^em ;  and  they  were  all  those  whom,  under  the  names  of 
Tannaim,  Amoraim,  Seburaim,  &c.,  I  have  already  made  mention  of. 
And  as  these  Cabbalists  first  began  a  little  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  so 

*  Elin  Lerit*  Maioreth  Hammasoreth.  Buxtorfius  in  Tiberiado.  Waltoni  Prolegom.  S. 
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also  did  the  Maaorites  ;  and  tbeir  whole  business  and  profession  being 
to  study  the  true  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  preserve  and 
teach  the  same,  they  are  justly  held  the  most  likely  to  have  invented 
the  Yowel  points,  because  the  whole  use  of  those  points  is  to  serve  to 
this  piurpose. 

The  Mebrew  a  dead  langtMae  after  the  time  ofEzra^  and  could  he  no 
longer  learnt  toithout  vowel  points, — ^This  use  of  the  vowel  points  being 
absolutelv  necessary  from  the  time  that  the  Hebrew  language  ceased 
to  be  Yulgarly  spoKen  (as  it  certainly  did  in  the  time  of  ISxra),  we 
have  sufficient  reason  from  hence  to  conclude,  that  soon  after  that  time 
the  use  of  them  must  have  been  introduced.  For  from  this  time  the 
Hebrew  language  being  only  to  be  acquired  by  study  and  instruc- 
tion, and  that  being  necessary  to  be  first  acquired,  before  the  sacred 
text  could  be  read,  which  was  written  therein ;  as  there  was  need  of 
such  a  profession  of  men  to  take  care  hereof,  that  is,  to  teach  and  bring 
up  others  to  know  the  language,  and  also  to  read  the  Scriptures  as 
written  in  it ;  so  was  there  as  much  need  of  these  vowels  points  to  help 
them  herein,  it  being  hard  to  conceive  how  they  could  do  either  with- 
out  them,  or  some  other  such  marks  that  might  serve  them  for  the  same 
purpose.  What  the  Jews  tell  us  of  preserving  the  true  readings  only 
by  tradition  and  meniory  is  too  absurd  to  be  swallowed  by  au^  one ; 
for  had  there  been  nothing  else  but  tradition  and  memory  in  this  case 
to  help  them,  the  load  would  have  been  too  great  to  have  been  carried 
by  any  one's  memory,  but  all  must  necessarily  have  dropped  in  the  way 
and  been  lost.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  need  of  depending  only  on 
memory  in  this  case ;  for  to  those  who  thoroughly  know  the  language, 
the  letters  alone,  with  the  context,  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  read- 
ing, as  now  they  are  in  all  other  Hebrew  books ;  for,  excepting  the 
JBible,  few  other  books  in  that  language  are  pointed.  All  their  rab- 
binical authors,^  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  are  all  unpointed ; 
and  yet  all  that  understand  the  language  can  read  them  without  points 
as  well  as  if  they  had  them,  yea,  and  much  better  too,  and  not  miss  the 
true  reading,  but  the  difficulty  is  as  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  language ;  for  how  they  could  be  ever  taught  to  read  it  vnthout 
vowels,  after  it  ceased  to  be  yulgarly  spoken,  is  scarce  possible  to  con- 
ceive. When  all  learnt  it  from  their  cradles,  it  was  no  hard  matter  for 
those  who  thus  understood  the  language  to  learn  to  read  it  by  the  let- 
ters only,  without  the  vowels.  But  when  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead 
language,  the  case  was  altered ;  for  then  instead  of  understanding  it  first 
in  order  to  read  it,  they  were  first  to  read  it  in  order  to  understand  it ; 
and  therefore,  having  not  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
direct  them  herein,  they  must  necessarily  have  had  some  other  helps 
whereby  to  know  with  what  vowel  every  syllable  was  to  be  pronounced ; 
and  to  give  them  this  help  the  vowel  points  seem  certainly  to  have 
been  invented :  and  thereiore  the  time  of  this  invention  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  the  time  when  they  became  necessary,  that  is,  when 
the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  though  perchance  it  was  not 
perfected  and  brought  to  that  order  in  which  now  it  is  till  some  ages 
after. 

'  AU  those  authors,  as  originally  written,  are  without  points.  But  the  Mishnah  and 
their  Machzor  hare  lately  had  points  put  to  them :  but  still  they  are  reckoned  the  best 
editions  that  are  without  them. 
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Bffutatian  of  the  opinion  that  Al^h,  He,  Vau,  and  Tod  originaUlp 
served  for  vowel  points, — It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  language  could  never  have  been  learned,  after  it 
ceased  to  be  vulgarly  spoken,  without  the  help  of  vowels :  but  they  who 
will  not  allow  the  points  to  have  been  so  ancient  tell  us,'  that  the  let- 
ters Aleph,  He,  Yau,  Tod,  which  they  call  ntatres  lectionit^  then  served 
for  vowels.  But  there  are  a  great  number  of  words  in  the  Hebrew  way 
of  writing,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  all  other  books  of  that  language, 
in  which  none  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found,  and  scarce  any  in  which 
some  of  the  syllables  are  not  without  them ;  and  how  then  can  these 
supply  the  place  of  vowels,  and  everywhere  help  the  reading  instead  of 
them,  since  everywhere  they  are  not  to  be  found  ?  Besides  there  are 
none  of  these  letters  which  have  not^  according  as  they  are  placed  in 
different  words,  the  different  sounds  of  every  one  of  the  vowels  some 
time  or  other  annexed  to  them ;  and  how  then  can  they  determine  the 

Pronunciation  of  any  one  of  them  ?  As  for  example,  the  letter  Aleph 
ath  not  always  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  a^  but  sometimes  of  0, 
sometimes  of  i,  sometimes  of  o,  and  sometimes  of  u^  according  as  it  ia 
found  in  different  words ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  rest. 
And  further,  all  the  other  Oriental  languages  have  in  their  alphabets 
these  same  letters,  which  they  call  matree  lectionis,  as  well  as  the  He- 
brew, as,  for  example,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  the  Turkish,  the 
Persian,  the  Malayan,  &c.f  and  yet  they  have  their  vowels  too  to  help 
the  reading :  neither  can  we  find  that  they  were  ever  without  them : 
though  such  as  are  well  versed  in  any  of  these  languages  read  them 
readily  without  vowels ;  and  all  the  books,  epistles,  orders,  and  public 
instruments  that  are  in  them  are  generally  so  written.  And  why 
then  should  we  think  the  Hebrew  had  not  such  vowels  also,  especially 
when,  after  that  language  had  ceased  to  be  vulgarly  spoken,  there  was 
such  necessity  for  them  ? 

Unpointed  Hebrew  more  impracticable  to  the  tffro  than  abbreviated 
Latin, — The  unpointed  words  in  Hebrew  are  the  same  with  abbrevi- 
ations in  Latin ;  and  if  it  be  impracticable  for  any  novice  to  learn  the 
Latin  language  by  books,  wherein  all  the  words  are  so  abbreviated, 
that  only  two  or  three  letters  of  them  stand  for  the  whole,  we  may 
justly  infer,  that  it  is  as  impracticable  for  any  who  is  a  stranger 
to  the  Hebrew  ever  to  learn  it  oy  books,  wherein  all  the  words  are  un- 
pointed ;  yea,  and  much  more  so :  for  the  abbreviations  in  Latin  are 
certain,  such  an  abbreviation  being  always  put  for  such  a  word,  and 
for  none  other ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  un- 
pointed Hebrew ;  for  in  them  all  the  vowels  being  left  out,  the  remain* 
ing  letters,  which  are  to  stand  for  the  whole,  may,  as  pronounced  with 
different  vowels,  be  different  words :  as  for  example,  there  are  two  con* 
jugations  in  Hebrew,  one  called  Pihel^  and  the  other  Fuhal ;  the  former 
IS  an  active,  and  the  other  a  passive,  and  both  are  written  throughout 
all  their  moods  and  tense  (except  the  infinitive)  with  the  same  letters, 
and  they  as  differently  pointed  may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
and  although,  in  the  reading,  the  context  may  determine  the  active 
from  the  passive,  yet  if  we  do  not,  by  pointed  books,  first  learn  what 
vowels  properly  belong  to  the  one,  and  what  to  the  other,  how  can  we 
know  with  which  to  read  or  pronounce  either  of  them  in  the  unpointed 

*  Arcanam  Punctationis,  lib.  i,  c.  1%. 
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books  P  And  abundance  of  otber  such  instaaceo  may  be  given  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  wherein  the  same  letters,  as  difier^itly  pointed, 
make  different  words,  and  of  different  significations ;  and  now  then 
can  a  learner  know  what  different  vowels,  and  what  different  pronun* 
ciations,  belong  to  these  different  words,  if  he  be  not  first  taugnt  it  by 
the  points,  or  some  other  such  marks  of  the  same  signification  ? 

On  the  absence  of  vowel  paints  in  the  Samaritan, — All  that  can  be 
said  against  this  is,  that  the  Samaritan  hath  no  such  vowels ;  but  al- 
though it  be  now  fi;rown  to  be  a  dead  language,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
it  is  taught  and  bamed  without  them.  To  this  1  answer,  that  it  is 
true  that  ail  the  books  which  we  have  as  yet  brought  us  into  these 
western  parts,  in  the  Samaritan  character,  are  written  only  with  the 
letters,  and  without  any  such  marks  as  the  Hebrew  Bibles  now  have 
to  denote  the  vowels,  or  any  other  instead  of  them.  But  this  doth 
not  prove  that  they  have  no  such  vowels  in  use  among  them :  multi- 
tudes of  books  are  brought  us  out  of  the  East,  in  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  all  written  with  the  letters  only,  with- 
out any  vowel  marks.  But  this  doth  not  prove  that  they  have  none ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  they  all  have  them  and  use  them,  where  there  is 
need  of  them  :  and  therefore  it  is  no  evidence  but  that  the  Samaritan 
may  have  them  also,  though  all  the  books  which  we  have  hitherto  seen 
in  it  are  without  them.  The  sect  of  the  Samaritans  are  those  only 
who  use  this  charactet  and  language  (if  we  may  call  it  a  language, 
for  it  is  no  more  than  the  Hebrew  in  another  character) ;  and  they  are 
now  dwindled  into  a  very  small  number,  and  those  dispersed  abroad 
into  several  parts  of  the  JBast.  And  what  their  practice  may  be  as  to 
the  use  of  vowel  figures  in  their  other  writings  (though  none  that  have 
as  yet  come  to  our  hands  have  any  such),  we  have  no  account  of  either 
pro  or  con,  and  therefore  we  can  argue  nothing  from  it.  Only  we  say, 
that  as  to  this,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  and  fUl  other  such  languages, 
in  which  books  are  ordinarily  written  with  the  letters  only,  it  seems 
almost  impracticable  for  any  one  to  leam  to  read  those  books,  after 
the  languages  are  become  dead  languages,  without  some  marks  put  to 
the  letters  to  denote  the  vowels  with  which  they  are  to  be  pronounced. 
Without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  language,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
done;  and  therefore  the  only  way  to  make  it  possible  is  to  leam 
the  language  first  by  rote ;  and  when  a  perfect  knowledge  hath  been 
gotten  of  it  this  way,  then  only  can  it  be  practicable  to  Team  to  read 
that  language  by  the  letters  only,  without  any  vowel  marks.  But 
this  is  such  a  great  way  about,  such  a  tedious  ai&d  operose  method  of 
learning  it,  that  we  must  look  on  those  to  be  a  very  dull  and  stupid 
sort  of  people,  who,  being  in  this  case,  could  find  out  no  other  way  to 
help  themselves  in  it ;  and  that  especially  in  the  Jews*  case,  since  their 
neighbours  on  each  side  of  them  (I  mean  the  Syrians  uid  Arabians) 
had  vowel  figures,  and  they  might  easily  from  them  have  either  taken 
the  same,  or  learned  to  have  framed  others  like  them. 

Necessity  of  votoel  points  to  learners  of  dead  langtMges  proved  hy  the 
adoption  of  marks  and  accents  in  Ghreek  and  Latin. — ^Though  the  O-reeks 
in  their  language  have  the  vowels  intermixed  with  the  letters,  yet  it  no 
sooner  became  a  dead  language  (I  mean  the  learned  Greek,  from  which 
the  modem  doth  as  much  differ  as  the  Chaldee  from  the  Hebrew),  but 
they  found  out  accents  spirits,  and  several  other  marks  to  help  those 
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who  were  to  learn  it,  which  were  never  in  use  among  them  before. 
And  BO  also  there  are  in  the  Latin  seyera).  such  marks ;  as  for  example, 
a  mark  over  the  b  and  e  at  the  end  of  adverbs,  to  distinguish  them 
from  nouns  ending  in  those  vowels,  and  the  mark  over  the  d  abhitive, 
to  distinraish  it  from  the  a  nominative,  &c.,  none  of  which  marks  were 
ever  used  while  the  Latin  lanc^uage  was  vulgarly  spoken,  but  were  in- 
vented for  the  help  of  those  who  were  to  learn  it  alterwards.  And  is 
it  possible  that  the  Jews  onlj  were  so  stupid  and  dull,  that  they  alone 
should  find  out  no  such  helps,  after  their  language  became  a  dead  lan- 
guage, for  the  easier  learning  and  reading  of  it :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  have  continued  so  many  hundred  years  after,  not  only  without 
any  marks  for  accents,  pauses,  or  stops,  but  also  without  any  figures, 
so  much  as  to  denote  the  vowels  wita  which  their  letters  were  to  be 
pronounced?  The  necessity  which  was  in  this  case  for  such  vowel 
ngures  evidently  proves  that  they  must  have  had  them ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  needed  them,  which  was  as  soon  as  their  language  became 
a  dead  language,  and  was  thenceforth  to  be  learned  by  books  (and  not 
by  common  converse),  as  all  other  dead  languages  are.  And  therefore 
this  happening  about  the  time  of  Ezra  (as  hath  been  already  shown), 
it  must  follow,  that  about  that  time,  or  a  little  after,  the  use  of  such 
vowel  figures  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language. 
Whether  they  were  the  same  vowel  points  that  are  now  used,  or  other 
such  like  signs  to  serve  for  the  same  purpose,  is  not  material ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  raise  no  inquiry  about  it.  Only  I  cannot  but  say, 
that  since  necessity  first  introduced  the  use  of  them,  it  is  most  likely 
that  no  more  were  at  first  used  than  there  was  a  necessity  for ;  but 
that  the  augmenting  of  them  beyond  this  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
proceeded  only  from  the  over-nicety  of  the  after  Masorites.  Three 
served  the  Arabs,  and  five  most  other  nations ;  and  no  doubt  at  first 
they  exceeded  not  this  number  among  the  Jews. 

The  Masorites  not  only  the  inventors  of  the  vowel  poifUs^  hut  the  pro* 
hable  authors  of  the  divisions  into  sections  and  verses. — ^And  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  same  profession  of  men,  who  thus  invented  the  vowel 
points,  were  also  the  authors  of  all  those  other  inventions  which  have 
been  added  to  the  Hebrew  text  for  the  easier  reading  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  it.  The  dividing  of  the  law  into  sections,  and  the  sections 
into  verses,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  their  works. ^  Ori- 
ginally every  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  written  as  in  one  verse, 
without  any  distinction  of  sections,  chapters,  verses,  or  words.  But 
when  the  public  reading  of  the  law  was  brought  into  use  among  the 
Jews,  and  some  part  of  it  read  every  sabbath  in  their  synagogues,  it 
became  necessary  to  divide  the  whole  into  fifty-four  sections,  that  it 
might  thereby  be  known  what  part  was  to  be  read  on  each  sabbath, 
ana  the  whole  gone  over  eve^  year,  as  hath  been  afore  observed. 
And  when  the  disuse  of  the  B!ebrew  language  among  them  made  it 
necessary  that  it  should  not  only  be  read  to  them  in  tne  original  He- 
brew, but  also  interpreted  in  the  Chaldee,  which  was  then  become  their 
vulgar  tongue,  there  was  also  a  necessity  of  dividing  the  sections  into 
verses,  that  they  might  be  a  direction  both  to  the  reader  and  the  inter- 
preter, where  to  mUke  their  stop  at  every  alternative,  reading  and  in- 
terpreting, till  they  had,  verse  by  verse,  gone  through  the  whole  section. 

^  Bliaa  Lerita  in  Matoreth  Uunmaaoreth. 
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And  in  imitation  hereof,  the  like  division  was  afterwards  made  in  ail 
the  rest  of  the  Holj  Scriptures.  And  a  like  necessity  about  the  same 
time  introduced  the  use  of  the  vowel  points,  after  they  were  forced  to 
teach  the  Hebrew  language  by  book,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  any  longer 
vulgarly  spoken  among  the  people. 

Subsequent  invention  of  accents  and  pauses, — ^And  some  time  after, 
the  accents  and  pauses  were  invented  for  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  for 
the  easier  and  more  distinct  reading  of  the  text,  for  which  they  are 
necessary  helps,  as  far  as  they  supplv  the  place  of  a  comma,  a  colon,  or 
a  fiill  stop  (which  Athnak,  Eevia,  and  SilluK  do)  :  but  as  for  the  musical 
use  for  wnich  only  the  others  were  added  to  the  Hebrew  text,  they  are 
now  wholly  insignificant,  it  being  long  since  absolutely  forgot  for  what 
use  they  served. 

III.  Punctuation  taught  in  the  Masorite  schools  not  adopted  in  the 
Hahbinieal  schools  until  after  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud, — These 
vowel  points  were  for  many  ages  only  of  private  use  among  the  Ma- 
sorites,  whereby  thev  preserved  to  themselves  the  true  readings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  taught  them  to  their  scholars.  But  they  were 
not  received  into  the  divinity  schools  till  after  the  making  of  the  Tal- 
mud :  for  there  were  two  sorts  of  schools  anciently  among  the  Jews, 
the  schools  of  the  Masorites,  and  the  schools  of  the  Babbis.  The 
former  taught  only  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  it ;  the  others  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  all  the  interpreta- 
tions of  them,  and  were  the  great  doctors  of  divinity  amon^  them,  to 
whom  the  Masorites  were  as  much  inferior  as  the  teachers  of  granmiar 
schools  among  us  are  to  the  professors  of  divinity  in  our  universities. 
And  therefore,  as  long  as  these  vowel  points  went  no  higher  than  the 
schools  of  these  Masorites,  they  were  or  no  regard  among  their  learned 
men,  or  taken  any  notice  of  by  them.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  we 
find  no  mention  of  them  either  in  the  Talmud  or  in  the  writings  of 
Origen  or  Jerome.  But  some  time  after  the  making  of  the  Talmud 
(in  what  year  or  age  is  uncertain),  the  punctuation  of  the  Masorites 
having  been  judged  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  be  as  useful  and  necessary 
a  way  for  the  preserving  of  the  traditionary  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara  had  been  then  found  to  be  for 
the  preserving  of  the  traditional  rites,  ceremonies,  and  doctrines  of 
their  religion,  it  was  taken  into  their  divinity  schools ;  and  it  having 
been  there  reviewed  and  corrected  by  the  leamedest  of  their  rabbis, 
and  so  formed  and  settled  by  them,  as  to  be  made  to  contain  and  mark 
out  all  those  authentic  readings,  which  they  held  to  have  been  delivered 
down  unto  them  by  tradition  fh)m  Moses  and  the  prophets,  who  were 
the  first  penmen  of  them ;  ever  since  that  time  the  points  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  have  been  by  the  Jews  held  of  the  same  authority  for  the 
rea<fing  of  them,  as  the  Mishna  and  the  Ghemara  for  the  interpreting  of 
them,  and  consequentlv  as  unalterable  as  the  letters  themselves :  for 
they  reckon  them  both  of  divine  original ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  letters,  they  say,  were  written  by  the  holy  penmen  themselves, 
but  the  readings,  as  now  marked  by  the  points,  were  delivered  down 
from  them  by  tradition  only.  However,  they  have  never  received  them 
in  their  synagogues,  but  have  there  still  continued  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  unpointed  copies ;  and  so  do  even  to  this  day,  because 
they  so  received  tnem  from  the  first  holy  penmen  of  them. 
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lY.  Later  date  of  the  Maearite  criticieme  on  the  vowel  points, — All 
those  criticisms  in  the  Masorah  that  are  apon  the  points  were  made  h j 
such  Masorites  as  lived  after  the  points  were  received  into  the  divinit j 
schools  of  the  Jews.  For  this  profession  of  men  continued  from  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  to  that  of  Ben  Asher 
and  Ben  Naphthali,^  who  were  two  famous  Masorites,  that  lived  about 
A.  n.  1030,  and  were  the  last  of  them:  for  they  having,  alter  many 
years'  labour  spent  herein,  each  of  them  published  a  copy  of  the.whole 
Hebrew  text,  as  correct  as  they  could  make  it,  the  eastern  Jews  have 
followed  that  of  Ben  Naphthali,  and  the  western  Jews  have  followed 
that  of  Ben  Asher :  and  all  that  hath  been  done  ever  since  is  exactly 
to  copy  after  them,  both  as  to  the  points  and  accents,  as  well  as  to  the 
letters,  without  making  any  more  corrections,  or  Masoritical  criticisms 
or  observations  upon  either.  These  Masorites,  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  Masorah  that  is  now  extant,  were  a  monstrous  trifling  sort  of 
men,  whose  criticisms  and  observations  went  no  higher  than  the  num- 
bering of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  every  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  the  marking  out  which  was  the  middle  verse,  word,  and 
letter  in  each  of  them,  and  the  making  of  other  such  poor  and  low  ob- 
servations concerning  them,  as  are  not  worth  any  man's  reading,  or 
taking  notice  of,  whatever  Bichard  Simon  the  Frenchman  may  say  to 
the  contrary. 

y.  The  vowel  points  as  perfect  as  possible,  though  not  divinely  authen- 
tic,— These  vowel  points  having  been  added  to  the  text  with  the  best 
care  of  those  who  best  understood  the  lanmiage,  and  having  undergone 
the  review  and  corrections  of  many  ages,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  this 
work  hath  been  done  in  the  perfectest  manner  that  it  can  be  done  by 
man's  art,  and  that  none  who  shall  undertake  a  new  punctuation  of  the 
whole  can  do  it  better.  However,  since  it  was  done  only  by  man's  art, 
it  is  no  authentic  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  therefore  these 
points  are  not  so  unalterably  fixed  to  the  text,  but  that  a  change  may 
be  made  in  them,  when  the  nature  of  the  context,  or  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  or  the  style  of  the  language,  or  anything  else,  shall  eive  a 
sufficient  reason  for  it:  and  that  especially  since,  how  exactly  so- 
ever they  may  have  been  at  any  time  affixed  to  the  text,  they  are  still 
liable  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  and  printers,  and  by  reason  of 
their  number,  the  small ness  of  their  figures,  and  their  position  under 
the  letters,  are  more  likely  to  suffer  by  them  than  any  other  sort  of 
writing  whatsoever. 

YL  Genuine  readings  even  of  unpointed  Hebrew  not  to  be  mistaken, 
— It  doth  not  from  hence  follow,  that  the  sacred  text  will  therefore  be 
lefb  to  an  arbitrary  and  uncertain  reading.  For  the  genuine  reading 
is  as  certain  in  the  unpointed  Hebrew  books,  as  the  genuine  sense  is 
in  the  pointed :  the  former  indeed  may  sometimes  be  mistaken,  or  per* 
verted,  and  so  may  the  latter ;  and  therefore,  whether  the  books  be 
pointed  or  impointed,  this  doth  not  alter  the  case  to  one  who  thoroughly 
knows  the  language,  and  will  honestly  read  the  same.  Ignorant  men 
may  indeed  mistake  the  reading,  and  ill  men  may  pervert  it ;  but  those 
who  are  knowing  and  honest  can  do  neither ;  for,  except  the  Bible,  no 

*  Buxtorflus  Pater  in  Pncfatiotic  ad  Tibcriadem.  Buxtorfios  Filiui  de  Antiauitate 
Ponctoniiu,  part,  i,  e.  15.  ZacatuB  in  Juchosin.  ShalBheleth  Uaccalialay  Zcmoch  Darid, 
Elioa  LeTita,  &c. 
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other  Hebrew  book  is  pointed,  unless  some  few  of  late  by  modem 
hands.  All  their  rabbinical  authors  are  unpointed;  and  all  their 
other  books,  to  which  the  modems  have  in  some  editions  added  points, 
were  ori^ally  published  without  them,  and  so  they  still  are  in  the 
best  editions  :  and  yet  this  doth  not  hinder,  but  that  every  one  who 
understands  the  Hebrew  language  can  rightly  read  them,  and  rightly 
understand  them.  Were  I  to  make  my  cnoice,  I  would  desire  to  have 
the  Bible  with  points,  and  all  other  Hebrew  books  without  them.  I 
would  desire  the  Bible  with  points,  because  they  tell  us  how  the  Jews 
did  anciently  read  the  text.  And  I  would  miye  all  other  Hebrew 
books  without  them,  because  in  such  they  rather  hinder  and  clog  the 
reading  than  help  it,  to  any  one  that  thoroughly  knows  the  language. 
And  all  that  undertake  to  point  such  books  may  not  always  do  it 
according  to  the  true  and  genuine'reading :  as  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  pointed  edition  of  the  Mishnah,  published  in  octavo  by  Manasseh 
Ben  Israel  at  Amsterdam.  And  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  be  lefb 
free  to  our  own  apprehensions  for  the  genuine  reading,  than  be  con* 
fined  by  another  man's  to  that  which  may  not  be  the  genuine  reading. 
Natwre  and  effect  of  reading  without  the  vowel  points, — Indeed  to 
read  without  vowels  may  look  very  strange  to  such  who  are  conversant 
only  with  the  modem  European  languages,  in  which  often  several  con- 
sonants come  together  without  a  vowel,  and  several  vowels  without  a 
consonant,  and  several  of  both  often  go  to  make  up  one  syllable :  and 
therefore,  if  in  them  the  consonants  were  only  written,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  out  what  may  be  the  word.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in 
the  Hebrew ;  for  in  that  language  there  is  never  more  than  one  vowel 
in  one  syllable,  and  in  most  syllables  only  one  consonant,  and  in  none 
more  than  two  ;  and  therefore,  in  most  words,  the  consonants  confine 
us  to  the  vowels,  and  determine  how  the  word  is  to  be  read,  and  if  not, 
at  least  the  context  doth.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are 
several  combinations  of  the  same  consonants,  which,  as  placed  in  the 
same  order,  are  susceptible  of  different  punctuations,  and  thereby 
make  different  words,  and  of  different  significations,  and  therefore, 
when  put  alone,  are  of  an  uncertain  reading.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise when  they  are  joined  in  context  with  other  words;  for  where 
the  letters  joined  in  the  same  word  do  not  determine  the  reading,  there 
the  words  joined  in  the  same  sentence  always  do.  And  this  is  no 
more  than  what  we  find  in  all'  other  languages,  and  very  often  in  our 
own ;  for  we  have  many  equivocal  words,  which,  being  put  alone,  are 
of  an  uncertain  signification,  but  are  always  deterpdined  in  the  context: 
as,  for  example,  the  word  let  in  English,  when  put  alone  by  itself,  hath 
not  only  two  different,  but  two  quite  contrary  meanings ;  for  it  signi- 
fies to  permit^  and  it  signifies  also  to  hinder ;  but  it  never  doth  so  in 
the  context,  but  is  thereby  always  so  determined,  either  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other,  that  no  one  is  ever  led  into  a  mistake  hereby.  And 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  such  words  in  Hebrew,  as  having  the 
the  same  letters  are  susceptible  of  various  punctuations.  The  letters 
here  cannot  determine  to  the  punctuation,  because  they,  being  in  each 
the  same,  are  indifferent  to  either.  But  what  the  letters  cannot  do 
when  the  word  is  put  alone  by  itself,  that  the  other  words  always  do 
with  which  it  is  jomed  in  the  context.  And  it  is  want  of  attention, 
or  want  of  apprehension,  if  any  one  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  Hebrew 
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language  makes  a  mistake  herein ;  which  may  happen  in  the  reading 
of  anj  other  books  whatsoever.  And  therefore,  though  the  Hebrewr 
Bibles  had  never  been  pointed,  we  need  not  be  sent  either  to  the 
church  of  Borne  or  anywhere  else  for  the  fixing  of  the  readings  of  it, 
the  letters  alone,  with  the  context,  being  sufficient,  when  we  thoroughly 
understand  the  language,  to  determine  us  thereto. 

Pretended  preservation  of  the  original  copy  of  the  Scriptures  torittem 
hy  Ezra. — ^There  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic  in  Banonia '  a  cop j 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  kept  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  which  they^ 
pretend  to  be  the  original  copy  written  by  Ezra  himself;  and  there- 
fore it  is  there  valued  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  great  sums  of  money  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  Banonians  upon  the  pawn  of  it,  and  again  repaid 
for  its  redemption.  It  is  written  in  a  very  fair  character,  upon  a  sort 
of  leather,  and  made  up  in  a  roU,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  ;  but 
it  having  the  vowel  points  annexed,  and  the  writing  being  fresh  and 
fair,  without  any  decay,  both  these  particulars  prove  the  novelty  of 
that  copy.  But  such  forgeries  are  no  uncommon  things  among  the 
papistical  sect. 

Conclusion  rfEzra^s  labours. — But  though  Ezra's  government  over 
all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  expired  with  this  year,  yet  his  labour  to  serve 
the  church  of  Qod  did  not  here  end ;  for  still  he  went  on  as  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  and  a  skilful  scribe  of  the  law  of  Gt>d,  to  perfect  the 
reformation  which  he  had  begun,  both  in  preparing  for  the  people  cor- 
rect editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  in  bringing  all  things  in  church 
and  state  to  be  conformed  to  the  rules  thereof.  Ajad  this  he  continued 
to  do  as  long  as  he  lived  :  and  herein  he  was  thoroughly  assisted  and 
supported  by  the  next  governor,  who  coming  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
same  intention,  and  the  same  zeal  for  promoting  the  honour  of  G-od, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  people  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  as  Ezra  did,  he 
struck  in  heartilv  with  him  in  the  work ;  so  that  Ezra  went  on  still  to 
do  the  same  things  by  the  authority  of  the  new  governor  which  he 
before  did  by  his  own.  And  by  their  thus  joining  together  in  the 
same  holy  undertaking,  and  their  mutual  assisting  each  other  therein, 
it  exceedingly  prospered  in  their  hands,  till  at  length,  not  withstanding 
all  manner  of  oppositions,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  it  was 
brought  to  full  perfection,  forty-nine  years  after  it  had  been  begun  by 
Ezra.  Whether  Ezra  lived  so  long,  or  not,  is  uncertain :  but  what  he  did 
not  live  to  do,  was  completed  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of  his  successor, 
with  an  account  of  whose  transactions  I  sliall  begin  the  next  book. 

^  Fini  Adriani  FlaffeUum  Jadfleorum,  lib.  9,  0.  2.    Tiasardi  Amlxicei  Grammatica 
Hebr«a.    Hottingeri  Thesaurus  Philologicos,  p.  1 15  et  51 3. 
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BOOK  VI. 

JEWISH  AND  MEDO-PERSIAN  HISTORY, 

DURING  THB   OOTBRNOBSniP  OF  NBKEMXAH  IN  TUB  RBIONS  OF  ABTAXBRXK6 
LONGIMANUB  AND  DARIVB  OCHrS,  B.  C.  445  TO  409. 

I.  NEHBMIAH'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION,  B.  c.  445—433. 

Higli  priests— Eliiuhib,  453. 

yehemiii^  succeeds  Ezra  by  the  commission  of  the  20th  year  of  Aria- 
xerxes  LongimanuSy  445. — He  who  succeeded  Ezra  in  the  govemment  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  was  Nehemiah,*  a  very  religious  and  most  excel- 
lent person :  one  that  was  nothing  behind  his  predecessor,  saving  his 
learning  and  great  knowledge  in  the  law  of  God.  He  came  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Loneimanus,^  and,  by  a 
commission  from  him,  superseded  that  of  Ezra,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  And  he  had  in  that  commis- 
sion, by  an  express  clause  therein  inserted,  ^1  authority  given  him  to 
repair  the  walls  and  set  up  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  fortify  it 
again  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  before  it  was  dismantled  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Babylonians. 

Previous  position  of  Nehemiah. — He  was  a  Jew,  whose  ancestors 
had  formerly  Deen  citizens  of  Jerusalem ;  for  there,  he  saith,  was  the 
place  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres.'  But  as  to  the  tribe  or  family  which 
he  was  of,  no  more  is  said,  but  only  that  his  father's  name  was  Hacha- 
fiah ;  who  seemeth  to  have  been  of  those  Jews  who,  having  gotten  ^ood 
settlements  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  chose  rather  to  abide  in  ttiem 
than  return  into  their  own  counti^,  when  leave  was  granted  for  it.  It 
is  most  likely  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Shushan ;  and 
that  it  was  his  dwelling  there  that  gave  his  son  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing an  advancement  in  the  kind's  palace :  for  he  was  one  of'^  the  cup- 
bearers of  king  Artaxerxes,^  which  was  a  place  of  great  honour  and  ad- 
vantage in  the  Persian  court,  because  oi  the  privilege  it  gave  him  of 
being  daily  in  the  king's  presence,  and  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
thereby  of  gaining  his  favour,  for  the  obtaining  of  any  petition  which 
he  should  make  to  him :  and  that  especially,  since  the  times  of  his  at- 
tendance always  were  when  the  king  was  makine  his  heart  merry  with 
the  wine  which  he  served  up  unto  him  ;  for  this  is  the  best  opportunity 
with  all  men,  for  the  obtaining  any  boon  that  shall  be  desired  of  them, 
because  they  are  always  then  in  the  best  humour  of  complying.  And 
it  was  at  such  a  time  that  he  asked  the  govemment  of  Judsea,'  and  ob- 
tained it.  And  by  the  like  advantages  of  his  place,  no  doubt,  it  was 
that  he  gained  those  immense  riches  which  enabled  him  for  so  many 
years,^  out  of  his  own  private  purse  only,  to  live  in  his  govemment  with 
that  splendour  and  expense  as  will  be  hereafter  related,  without  bur- 
dening the  people  at  all  for  it.    And  no  doubt  it  was  by  the  favour  of 

'  Neh.  iL  •  Neh.  ii.  i,  v.  14.  '  Neh.  ii.  3. 

*  Vide  Brissonium  de  Regno  Persian,  lib.  i,  8.  91. 

*  Neb.  ii.  i.  •  Neh.  t.  14—19. 
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queen  Esther,  as  being  of  the  same  nation  and  people  with  her,  that 
he  obtained  so  honourable  and  adyantageous  a  preferment  in  that  court. 
However,  neither  the  honour  and  advantage  of  this  place,  nor  the  long^ 
settlement  of  his  family  out  of  his  country,  could  make  him  forget  his 
love  for  it,  or  lay  aside  that  zeal  which  he  had  for  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  in  it.  For  though  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  a  strange  land,  yet  he  had  a  great  love  for  Sion,  and 
a  heart  thoroughly  set  for  the  advancing  the  prosperity  of  it,  and  was 
in  all  things  a  very  religious  observer  of  the  law  of  his  Qt>d. 

Obtains  a  decree  for  rebuilding  the  toalle  and  gates  of  Jerusalem, — 
Therefore*  when  some  came  from  Jerusalem,  and  told  Nehemiah  o£ 
the  ill  state  of  that  city,  how  the  walls  of  it  were  still  in  many  places 
broken  down,  and  the  gates  of  it  in  the  same  demolished  state  as  when 
burned  with  fire  by  the  Babylonians,  and  that  by  reason  hereof  the 
remnant  of  the  captivity  that  dwelt  there  lay  open,  not  only  to  the 
incursions  and  insults  of  their  enemies,  but  also  to  the  reproach  and 
contempt  of  their  neighbours,  as  a  weak  and  despicable  people ;  and 
that  thev  were  in  both  these  respects  in  great  affliction  and  grief  o£ 
heart ;  the  good  man,  being  suitably  moved  with  this  representation, 
applied  himself  in  fasting  and  prayer  unto  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
earnestly  supplicated  to  lum  for  his  people  Israel,  and  the  place  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  worship  among  them.  And  having  thus  im- 
plored the  divine  mercy  against  this  evil,  he  resolved  next  to  make  his 
application  to  the  king  for  the  redressing  of  it,  trusting  in  Qod  for 
the  inclining  of  his  heart  thereto.  And  therefore  when  his  turn  came 
next  to  wait  in  his  office,  the  kmg  observing  his  countenance  to  be 
sad,^  which  at  other  times  used  not  so  to  be,  and  asking  the  cause 
thereof,  he  took  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  him  the  distressed  state 
of  that  country ;  and  owning  tms  to  be  a  cause  of  ^reat  grief  and  sad- 
ness unto  him,  he  prayed  the  king  to  send  him  thither  to  remedy  it ; 
and  by  the  favour  of  queen  Esther,  he  had  his  petition  granted  unto 
him :  for  it  being  particularly  remarked'  in  the  sacred  text,  that  the 
queen  was  sitting  oy  the  king  when  Nehemiah  obtained  this  grant,  it 
sufficiently  intimates  that  her  favour  was  assisting  to  him  herein.  Ajid 
accordingly  a  royal  decree  was  issued  out  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  Nehemiah  was  sent  thither  with  it, 
as  governor  of  the  province  of  Judiea,  to  put  it  in  execution.  And  to 
do  him  the  more  honour,  the  king  sent  a |;uiird  of  horse  virith  him,  under 
the  command  of  some  of  the  captains  of  his  army,  to  conduct  him  in 
safety  to  his  government.  And  he  wrote  letters  to  all  the  governors 
on  this  side  the  river  Euphrates,  to  further  him  in  the  work  on  which 
he  was  sent ;  and  also  gave  his  order  to  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  his  forests 
in  those  parts,  to  allow  him  as  much  timber  out  of  them  as  should  be 
needed  for  the  finishing  of  it. 

JReaehes  Jerusalem  :  completion  of  the  work  tf  restoration,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Ammonites^  ModbiteSy  and  Samaritans, — However, 
the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Samaritans,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  round,  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  Nehemiah  from  pro- 
ceeding in  the  work.  And  to  this  they  were  excited,  not  only  by  the 
ancient  and  bitter  enmity  which  those  people  bore  to  the  whole  Jewish 

*  Nch.  i.  «  Neh.  u.  «  Neh.  ii  6. 
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nation,  because  of  the  different  manners  and  different  religions  which 
they  were  of,  but  most  especially  at  this  time,  because  of  flieir  lands : 
for  during  the  time  that  tue  Jews  were  in  captivity,  these  nations  hav- 
ing seized  their  lands,  were  forced  to  restore  them  on  their  return.* 
For  which  reason  they  did  all  they  could  to  oppose  their  resettlement ; 
hoping,  that  if  they  cotdd  be  kept  low,  they  might  find  an  opportunity, 
some  time  or  other,  of  resuming  again  the  prey  they  had  lost.  But 
Nehemiah  was  not  at  all  discouraged  hereat :  for  having  on  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem  made  known  to  the  people  the  commission  vrith  which  he 
was  sent,  he  took  a  view  of  the  ruins  oi  the  old  walls,  and  immediately  set 
about  the  repairing  of  them,'  dividing  the  people  into  several  companies, 
and  assigning  to  each  of  them  the  quarter  vmere  they  were  to  work ; 
but  reserving  to  himself  the  reviewal  and  direction  of  the  whole :  in 
which  he  laboured  so  effectually,  that  all  was  accomplished  by  the  end 
of  the  month  Mul,'  within  the  compass  of  fifty-two  days,  notwithstand- 
ing all  manner  of  opposition  that  was  made  against  him,  both  from 
within  and  from  without.  For  from  within,  several  false  prophets  and 
other  treacherous  persons  endeavoured  to  create  him  obstructions ;  and 
from  without,  SanbaUat  the  Horonite,  Tobias  the  Ammonite,  (}eshem 
the  Arabian,  and  several  others,  gave  him  all  the  disturbance  they 
were  able,  not  only  by  underhand  dealings  and  treacherous  tricks  and 
contrivances,  but  also  by  open  force ;  so  that  while  part  of  the  people 
laboured  in  carrying  on  the  building,  the  other  part  stood  to  their 
arms  to  defend  them  against  the  assaults  of  such  as  had  designs  against 
them.  And  all  had  their  arms  at  hand,  even  while  they  worked,  to  be 
ready  at  a  signal  given  to  draw  together  to  any  part  where  the  enemy 
should  be  discovered  to  be  coming  upon  them.  And  by  this  means 
they  secured  themselves  against  all  the  attempts  and  designs  of  their 
enemies,  till  the  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  And  when  they 
had  thus  far  finished  the  walls,  and  set  up  the  gates,  a  public  dedica- 
tion of  them  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  by  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  all  the  people.^ 

Relieves  the  poorer  Jews  from  the  usuriaue  extortion  of  the  rich. — 
The  burden  whicn  the  people  underwent  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work, 
and  the  incessant  labour  which  they  were  forced  to  undergo  to  bring  it 
to  so  speedy  a  conclusion,  being  very  great,  and  such  as  made  many  of 
them  faint  and  groan  under  it,^  and  express  a  despair  of  being  able  to 
perfect  it ;  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits,  and  make  them  the  more 
easy  and  ready  to  proceed  in  that  which  was  further  to  be  done,^  care 
was  taken  to  relieve  them  from  a  much  greater  burden,  the  oppression 
of  usurers,  which  they  then  in  great  misery  lay  under,  and  had  much 
greater  reason  to  complain  of.  For  the  nch,  taking  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  meaner  sort,  had  exacted  heavy  usury  of  them,  making 
them  pay  the  eentesima  for  all  monies  lent  them,^  that  is,  one  per  cent, 
for  every  month,  which  amounted  to  twelve  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year ; 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  mortgage  their  lands,  and  sell  their  children 
into  servitude,  to  have  wherewith  to  buy  bread  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  families ;  which  being  a  manifest  breach  of  the  law  of 
Qod,  given  them  by  Moses  (for  that  forbids  all  the  race  of  Israel  to  take 

*  Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  e.  4.  "  Neh.  iiJ.,  ir.         ■  Neh.  ri.  *  Neh.  zii. 

*  Neh.  iv.  10.      *  Neh.  t.      *  Neh.  r.  11.    Vide  Salmofiiuxn  de  Focnore  Trapesitico. 
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usury  of  any  of  their  brethren),'  Nehemiah,  on  his  hearing  hereof,  re- 
solved forthwith  to  remove  so  ereat  an  iniquity :  in  order  whereto  he 
called  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  people ;  where,  having  set  forth  unto 
them  the  nature  of  the  offence,  how  great  a  breach  it  was  of  the  divine 
law,  and  how  heavy  an  oppression  upon  their  brethren,  and  how  much 
it  might  provoke  the  wrath  of  God  against  them,  he  caused  it  to  be 
enacted,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  that  whole  assembly,  that  all  should 
return  to  their  brethren  whatsoever  had  been  exacted  of  them  upon 
usury,  and  also  release  all  the  lands,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  and  houses, 
which  had  been  taken  of  them  upon  mortgage  on  the  account  hereof. 

Obtains  afresh  commission  from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, — ^And  thus 
far  Nehemiah  having  executed  the  main  of  the  end  for  which  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  the  kmg  to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  he  appointed  Hanani 
and  Hananiah  to  be  governors  of  the  city,  and  retumea  again  unto  him 
into  Persia.  For  a  time  had  been  set  him  for  his  return  a^ain  to  court,' 
when  he  first  obtained  to  be  sent  from  thence  on  this  commission ;  which, 
as  expressed  in  the  text,  plainly  imports  a  short  time,  and  not  that  of 
twelve  years  (after  which  he  again  went  unto  the  king),'  as  some  do  in- 
teroret  it.  And  his  having  appointed  goremors  of  the  city  as  soon  as  the 
walls  were  built  evidently  implies,  tluit  he  then  went  from  thence,  and 
was  absent  for  some  time ;  for  had  he  still  continued  at  Jerusalem,  be 
would  not  have  needed  any  deputies  to  govern  the  place.  And  further- 
more, the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  beins  all  for  which  he 
prayed  his  first  commission,  when  this  was  performed,  he  seems  to  have 
needed  a  new  authority  before  he  could  go  on  to  other  proceedings, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  well  settling  of  the  affairs  of  tnat  country. 
But  on  his  coming  to  the  king,  and  having  given  him  an  account 
how  all  things  stood  in  the  province,  and  what  fisher  was  needful  to  be 
done  for  the  well  regulating  of  it,  he  soon  obtained  to  be  sent  back 
again  to  take  care  hereof;  and  the  shortness  of  his  absence  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  that  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  text, 
though  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned  seem  sufficiently  to  imply  it. 

Continues  the  reformation  in  church  and  state  commenced  by  Ezra : 
takes  metuuresfor  repeoplin^  Jerusalem,  444. — Nehemiah,  being  returned 
from  the  Persian  court  with  a  new  commission,  forthwith  set  himself 
to  carry  on  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the  state  of  the  Jews,  which 
Ezra  had  begun,  and  took  along  with  him  the  advice  and  direction  of 
that  learned  and  holy  scribe  in  all  that  he  attempted  herein.  The  first 
thing  that  he  did  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  city  which  he 
had  now  fortified,  by  settling  rules  for  the  opening  and  snutting  of 
the  gates,  and  keeping  watch  and  ward  on  the  towers  and  walls.  But 
finding  Jerusalem  to  be  but  thinly  inhabited,^  and  that  to  make  this 
burden  more  easy  there  needed  more  inhabitants  to  bear  their  share 
with  them  in  it,  he  projected  the  thorough  repeopling  of  the  place.  In 
order  whereto,  he  prevailed  first  with  the  rulers  and  great  men  of  the 
nation  to  agree  to  build  them  houses  there,^  and  dwell  in  them;. and 
then  others,  following  their  example,  offered  themselves  voluntarily  to 
do  the  same.  And  ofthe  rest  of  the  people  every  tenth  man  was  taken 
by  lot,  and  obliged  to  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  build  them  houseSy 
and  settle  themselves  and  families  in  them.     And  now  the  city  was 

*  Bxod.  xxii.  25 ;  Lcvit.  xxr.  16,  37 ;  Dent  xxiii.  19.  ■  Neh.  ii.  6. 

'  Nch.  xiii.  6.  «  Nch.  vii.  3,  4,  »  Neh.  xi. 
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fortified,  ftnd  all  that  had  their  dwelling  in  it  were  well  secured  b  7  walls 
and  gates  against  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and  the  incursions  of 
thieves  and  robbers  who  before  molested  them,  all  willingly  complied 
herewith  ;  bj  which  means  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  walls  and  gates, 
being  again  rebuilt,  and  fully  replenished  with  inhabitants,  it  soon 
after  this  recovered  its  ancient  lustre,  and  became  again  a  city  of  great 
note  in  those  parts. 

Comparistm  of  Jerusalem  with  Sardis  hy  Herodotus :  life  of  Merodo* 
tue. — Herodotus,  who  travelled  through  Judasa  a  little  after  this  time, 
doth,  in  the  description  which  he  gives  us  of  Jerusalem,'  compare  it  to 
Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Lesser  Asia,*  as  hath  been  before  ob" 
served ;  which  manifestly  proves,  that  by  the  restoring  and  building  of 
the  street  and  ditch  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
could  not  be  meant  this  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  void  places  of  that 
city :  for  what  was  predicted  by  that  passage  was  not  to  be  done  but 
in  seven  weeks  of  years,  that  is,  forty-nine  years.    It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Herodotus  is  said  by  Eusebius'  to  have  publicly  read  his 
history  at  Athens  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighty-thira  Olympiad  (that 
is,  four  hundred  and  forty-five  years  before  Christ),  and  by  others,^  to 
have  gone  the  next  year  after  (which  is  this  very  year  444,  of  which 
we  now  treat),  with  a  colony  of  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  into  Italy, 
to  inhabit  Thurium,^  a  city  then  newly  built  near  the  place  where  for- 
merly Sibaris  stood ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  from  hence  urged  against 
what  I  have  here  said,  that  Herodotus  must  before  this  time  have 
ended  his  travels  which  he  undertook  for  the  making  of  this  history, 
since  this  his  history  was  finished  and  publicly  read  at  Athens  the  year 
before.     To  this  I  reply,  that  though  he  had  read  the  first  draught  of 
this  history  at  the  time  when  Eusebius  saith,  yet  he  had  not  completed 
it  till  at  least  thirty-three  years  after ;  for  therein  he  makes  mention  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  of  things  done  in  it,^  in  the  second  and 
also^  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  that  war,  which  last  was  the  thirty- 
third  year  after  that  wherein  he  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  publicly 
read  that  history  at  Athens  ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  fuUy 
completed  by  him  till  after  that  year.   The  truth  of  the  matter  appears 
plainly  to  have  been  thus.    In  the  year  445  before  Christ,  which  was 
the  last  year  of  the  eighty-third  Olympiad,  he  did  read  his  first  draught 
of  this  history  at  Athens,  being  then  thirty-nine  years  old,  but  em- 
ployed all  his  life  after  further  to  polish  and  complete  it,  and  did  not 
put  his  last  hand  to  it  till  after  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  which  was  the  thirty-third  after  his  first  reading  it  at 
Athens.    The  next  year  after  his  having  read  it  there,  he  went  thence 
with  the  colony  to  Thurium,  that  is,  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-fourth 
Olympiad,  which  was  ^  the  three  hundred  and  tenth  of  the  building  of 
Borne,  according  to  the  Yarronian  account,  and'  twelve  years  beS>re 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    And  on  his  settling  in  that 
place,  he  revised  what  he  had  publicly  read  at  Athens,  from  whence  it 
18  that  he  is  said  by  Pliny  there  to  have  made  this  history.     And  after 

>  Herodotus,  lib.  3,  initio  libri.  *  See  above,  under  the  year  610. 

'In  Chronico  sub  Olympiade  83. 

*  Diodys.  Halicamaas.  in  Vita  LysisB  Oratoris.    Flinios,  lib.  i2|  c.  4.    Strabo,  lib.  14, 
p.  656. 
^  Diod.  Sic.  Bb.  xi,  p.  76—78.  *  Herodotus,  lib.  7.  ''  Herodotus,  lib.  9. 

■  Fliniai,  lib.  13,  c.  4.  "  Dionys.  Halicamass.  in  Vita  Lysia  Oratoris. 
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this  having  continued  Bome  time  at  Thurium,  he  travelled  from  thence 
into  the  East  for  the  further  completing  of  this  history,  and  also  for 
the  gaining  of  materials  for  another,  which  he  was  then  composing,  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  this  last  was  never  pubb'shed,^  though  he 
refers  to  it  in  his  other  history  now  extant ;  the  reason,  it  is  supposed, 
was,  that  he  lived  not  to  finish  it,  though  by  the  above-mentioned  ac- 
count it  appears  he  outlived  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
by  other  particulars  in  his  history  '  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  lived 
much  longer.  And  I  doubt  not  it  was  in  those  travels  which  he  under- 
took from  Thurium,  that  he  went  through  Judsa,  and  there  saw  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  calls  Cadytis ;  for  that  the  city  which  he  describes 
under  that  name  could  be  none  other  than  Jerusalem,  I  have  already 
shown.' 

Nehemidk  freparet  a  corrected  copy  of  the  regUter  of  the  genetdo' 
gies, — Nehemiah,  finding  it  necessary  to  have  the  genealogies  of  the  peo- 
ple well  examined  into  and  clearly  stated,^  betook  himself  in  the  next 
place  to  inquire  into  that  matter.  And  this  he  did,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  civil  rights,  that  all  knowing  of  what  tribe  and  family  thej 
were,  they  might  thereby  be  directed  where  to  take  their  possessions ; 
but  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  sanctuary,  that  none  might  be  admit- 
ted to  officiate  there,  either  as  Levites,  wnich  were  not  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  or  as  priests,  which  were  not  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  And  there- 
fore, for  the  true  settling  of  this  matter,  search  was  made  for  the  old 
registers ;  and  having  among  them  found  a  register  of  the  genealogies 
of  those  who  came  up  at  first  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua, 
he  settled  this  matter  according  to  it,  adding  such  as  afterwards  came 
up,  and  expunging  others,  whose  families  were  extinguished ;  and  this 
hath  caused  the  difference  that  is  between  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  these  genealogies  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  For  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Ezra  we  have  the  old  register  made  by  Zerubbabel,  and  in  the 
seventh  of  Nehemiah,  from  the  sixth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
copy  of  it  as  settled  by  Nehemiah,  with  the  alterations  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Hzra  publiclg  reads  hie  corrected  edition  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets, — Ezra  having  completed  his  edition  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
written  it  out  fairly  and  correctly  in  the  Chaldean  character,^  did  this 
year,  on  the  feast  of  trumpets,  pubucly  read  it  to  the  people  at  Jerusalem. 
This  feast  was  celebrated*^  on  the  first  of  Tisri,  the  seventh  month  of  the 
Jews'  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  first  of  their  civil  year.  Their  coming 
out  of  Egypt  having  been  in  the  month  of  Nisan,^  from  that  time  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  reckoned  among 
them  from  the  beginning  of  that  month  (which  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox)  ;  but^  in  all  civU  matters,  as  in  contracts,  bar- 
gains, and  such  like,  they  still  continued  to  go  by  the  old  form,  and  began 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  *  Vide  Usserii  Ann&les  sub  anno  J.  P.  4^. 

'  [A  disquisition  on  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Herodotus  would  be  out  of  place  mthe  pre- 
sent work.  The  editor  might  refer  to  his  own  works  bearing  upon  the  subject,  via. 
**  Geography  of  Herodotus,  "  Life  and  Trarels  of  Herodotus/*  and  "  Analysis  and  Sum- 
mary of  Herodotus.'*  He  would  howercr  remark*  that  with  respect  to  the  statement 
that  Herodotus,  when  a  young  man,  recited  his  nine  books  before  the  assembled  multi- 
tude  at  Olympia,  the  whole  haf  been  so  triumphantly  refuted  by  Dahlmann  thiit  we  may 
consider  the  matter  as  finally  settled.    £d.] 

*  Nehem.  vii.  *  Nehem.  tiii,  *  Numb.  xxix.  i ;  Levit.  zxiii.  24. 

^  Exodus  xiL  3.  *  Joeephus  Antiq.  lib.  i,  c.  4.    Talmud  in  Rosh  Hashanah. 
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their  year  firom  tbe  first  of  Tisri  (wHich  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox),  as  all  other  nations  of  the  East  then  did  (as  hath 
been  afore  observed),  and  all  instruments  and  writings,  relating  to 
contracts,  bargains,  or  other  ciyil  matters  among  them,  were  dated 
according;  to  this  year ;  and^  all  their  jubilees  and'  sabbatical  years 
began  with  it.  And  therefore  it  being  reckoned  their  new-year's  day, 
they  celebrated  it  with  a  festival.  And  this  festival  being  solemnized 
by  the  sounding  of  trumpets  from  the  morning  of  that  day  to  the  end 
of  it,  thereby  to  proclaim  and  give  notice  to  all  of  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  it  nath  from  hence  been  called  the  feast  of  trumpets. 
For  the  celebrating  of  this  feast,'  the  people  being  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  at  Jerusalem,  and  understanding  that  Ezra  had  fin- 
ished his  revisal  of  the  law,  and  written  out  a  correct  copy  of  it,  they 
called  upon  him  to  have  it  read  unto  them.  Whereon  a  scaffold,  or 
large  piupit,  being  erected  in  the  largest  street  of  the  city,  where  most 
might  stand  to  hear,  Ezra  ascended  into  it,  with  thirteen  others  of  the 
principal  elders  of  the  people ;  and  having  placed  six  of  them  on  his 
right  hand,  and  seven  on  his  left,  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
having  blessed  the  Lord,  the  great  God,  he  began  to  read  the  law  out  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  And  as  he  did  read  it  in  this  language,  thirteen  others 
of  the  Levites,  whom  he  had  instructed  and  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, rendered  it  period  by  period  into  Ghaldee,  which  was  then  the 
vulgar  language  of  the  people,  and  therein  gave  them  the  meaning  of 
evenr  particular  part,  and  made  them  unden^and  the  same.  And  thus 
the  holy  scribe,  with  these  his  assistants,  continued  from  morning  till 
noon  to  read  and  explain  unto  the  people  the  law  of  God,  in  such 
manner  as  might  best  make  them  to  Know  and  understand  it.  But  it 
being  a  festival  day,  when  the  time  of  dining  approached,  Nehe- 
miah  and  Ezra,  and  the  rest  that  were  assisting  to  them  in  thus  instruct- 
ing the  people,  dismissed  them  for  that  time  to  their  dinner,  to  eat  and 
dnnk,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  be- 
cause it  was  consecrated  to  be  thus  kept  holy,  unto  him.  But  the  next 
morning  they  assembled  again  in  the  same  place,  and  Ezra  and  his  as- 
sistants went  on  further  to  read  and  explain  to  them  the  law  of  God  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  the  day  before ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Leviticus,  wherein  is  written  the 
law  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  had  from  thence  explained  unto  them 
the  obligation  which  was  upon  them  to  observe  this  festival,  and  shown 
them  that  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  beginning  of  it,  this  excited  an  eager  desire  in  all  the  people  of  ful- 
filling the  law  of  God  in  this  particular. 

S}lemn  celebration  of  the  ihasi  of  Tdbemaele9. — Proclamation  was 
forthwith  made  through  all  Judah  to  give  notice  of  the  festival,  and  to 
warn  all  to  be  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  that 
month,  for  the  observing  of  it.  And  accordingly  they  came  thither 
at  the  time  prescribed,  and  as  they  had  been  instructed  from  the  law 
of  Gk>d,  prepared  booths  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  kept  the 
festival  in  tnem  through  the  whole  seven  days  of  its  continuance,  in 
such  solemn  manner  as  had  not  been  observed  before  from  the  ^ys 
of  Joshua  to  that  time.    Ezra  taking  the  advantage  of  having  the  peo- 

*  LeTit.  zxv.  9.  '  Levit.  xzt.  8,  9     Maunonides  de  Anno  Sabbatico. 
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pie  in  80  great  a  number  thus  assembled  together,  and  so  well  disposed 
towards  the  law  of  Qod,  and  the  obserrance  of  it,  went  on  with  his  as- 
sistants farther  to  read  and  explain  it  unto  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  had  been  done  in  the  two  former  dajs ;  and  this  they  did,  day  by 
day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  till  they  had 
gone  through  the  whole  law.  By  which  the  people  perceiving  in  how 
many  thin^  they  had  transgressed  the  comnuutds  of  Qod,  through  the 
ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  kept  of  them  (for  till  now  the  law 
had  never  been  read  to  them  since  tneir  return  from  Babylon),  ex- 
pressed great  trouble  of  heart  hereat,  being  much  moved  for  their 
sins,  and  exceedingly  terrified  with  the  fear  of  God  s  wrath  for  the 
punishment  of  them. 

Solemn  fiut;  people  publicly  confers  their  HnSy  and  enter  into  a 
covenant  far  the  future  observance  of  the  law. — Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  find- 
ing them  in  so  good  a  temper,  implied  themselves  to  make  the  best 
improvement  that  could  be  made  of  it,  for  the  honour  of  Gk>d  and  the 
interest  of  religion :  and  therefore  ^  forthwith  proclaimed  a  fast  to  be 
held  the  next  day  save  one  after  the  festival  was  ended,  that  is,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  same  month ;  to  which  having  called  all  the 
people,  while  the  sense  of  these  things  was  fresh  and  warm  on  their 
minds,  they  excited  them  to  make  a  public  and  solemn  confession  be- 
fore God  of  all  their  sins,  and  also  to  enter  into  a  solemn  vow  and 
covenant  with  God  to  avoid  them  for  the  future,  and  strictly  hold 
themselves  fast  to  the  observance  of  Gk>d*s  laws.  The  observances 
which  they  chiefly  obliged  themselves  to  in  this  covenant  were,  1st, 
not  to  make  intermarriages  with  the  Gentiles,  either  by  giving  their 
daughters  to  them,  or  by  taking  any  of  their  daughters  to  themselves ; 
2ndry,  to  observe  the  sabbaths  and  sabbatical  years ;  Srdly,  to  pay  their 
annual  tribute  to  the  temple  for  the  repairing  of  it,  and  the  nnding  of 
all  necessaries  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  public  service  in  it ;  and 
4thly,  to  pay  the  tithes  and  first-fruits  to  the  priests  and  Levites. 
Which  particulars,  thus  especially  named  in  this  covenant,  show  unto 
us  what  were  the  laws  of  Otodi,  which  hitherto  they  had  been  most 
neglectful  of  since  their  return  from  their  activity. 

Institution  of  public  readings  of  the  law, — And  it  being  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  of  God  that  had  led  them  into  these  transm«sions 
against  it,  and  this  ignorance  having  been  occasioned  by  their  not 
having  it  read  unto  them ;  for  the  preventing  hereof  for  the  future,  they 
from  this  time  got  the  leamedest  of  the  Levites,  and  other  scribes 
that  were  best  skilled  in  the  law  of  God,  to  read  it  unto  them  in  every 
city :  which  at  first  they  did,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ezra 
had  done,  that  is,  by  gathering  the  people  together  to  them  in  some 
wide  street,  or  other  open  place  of  their  city,  which  was  of  fittest  capacity 
to  receive  them.  But  the  inconvenience  of  this  being  soon  felt,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  and  stormy  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  remedy 
hereof  they  erected  them  houses  or  tabernacles,  wherein  to  meet  for 
this  purpose ;  and  this  was  the  original  of  synagogues  among  them. 

Uriain  of  synagogues, — ^That  the  Jews  had  no  sjrnagogues  before 
the  Baoylonish  captivity  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  silence  which  is  of 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  from  several 
passages  therein,  which  evidently  prove  there  could  be  none  in  those 

^  Kehem.  ix. 
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days.  For  as  it  is  a  common  saying  among  tbe  Jews,^  tbat  where  tiiere 
is  no  book  of  the  biw,  there  can  oe  no  synagogue ;  so  the  reason  of 
the  thiQg  proves  it ;  for  tiie  main  service  of  the  synagogue  being  the 
reading  of  the  kw  unto  the  people,  where  there  was  no  book  of  the 
biw  to  DC  read,  there  certainly  could  be  no  synagogue.  But  how  rare 
the  book  of  the  law  was  through  all  Judah  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, many  texts  of  Scripture  tell  us.  When  Jehoshaphat  sent  teach- 
ers through  all  Judah  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law  of  GKxi,  they 
carried  a  book  of  the  law  with  them,'  which  they  needed  not  have  done, 
if  there  had  been  any  copies  of  the  law  in  those  cities  to  which  they 
went :  which  certainly  there  would  have  been,  had  there  then  been  anv 
synagogues  in  them ;  it  being  the  same  absurdity  to  suppose  ft  Jewish 
synagogue  without  a  copy  oi  the  law,  as  it  would  with  us  to  suppose 
a  parbh  church  without  a  Bible.  And  therefore  as  this  proves  the 
want  of  the  law  through  all  Judah  in  those  times,  so  doth  it  also  the 
want  of  synagogues  in  them.  And  when  Hilkiah  found  the  law  in 
the  temple,'  neither  he  nor  king  Josiah  needed  have  been  so  surprised 
at  it,  had  books  of  the  law  been  common  in  those  times.  Their  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion  sufficiently  proves  they  had  never  seen  it 
before,  which  could  not  be,  had  there  then  been  any  other  copies  of 
it  to  be  found  among  the  people.  And  if  there  were  no  copies  of  the 
law  at  that  time  among  tliem,  there  could  then  be  most  certainly  no 
synagogues  for  them  to  resort  to  for  the  hearing  of  it  read  unto  tnem. 
From  hence  it  plainly  follows,  there  could  be  no  synagogues  among 
tbe  Jews  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  it  is  most  probable, 
that  Ezra's  reading  to  them  the  law,  and  the  necessity  which  thereon 
they  perceived  there  was  of  having  it  ofbener  read  among  them  for  their 
instruction  in  it,  gave  them  the  occasion  of  erecting  them  after  the 
captivity,  in  the  manner  as  I  have  related ;  and  most  learned  men  are 
of  this  opinion  ;*  and  some  of  the  Jews  themselves  say  as  much.^  Con- 
cerning these  synagogues,  I  think  it  proper  here  to  inform  the  reader, 
1st,  in  what  places  they  were  to  be  erected ;  2ndly,  what  was  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  in  them ;  Srdly,  what  were  the  times  of  their  as- 
sembling K)r  this  service;  and  4thly,  who  were  their  ministers  to 
perform  it. 

I.  Places  where  synagogues  should  he  erected. — As  to  the  first,  their 
rule  was,  that  a  synagogue  was  to  be  erected  in  every  place  ^  where 
there  were  ten  hatelnim^  that  is,  ten  persons  of  full  age,  and  free  con.- 
dition,  always  at  leisure  to  attend  the  service  of  it ;  for  less  than  ten 
such,  accoroing  to  them,  did  not  make  a  congregation,  and  without 
such  a  congregation  present  no  part  of  tbe  synagogue  service  could  be 
performed ;  and  therefore  wherever  they  could  always  be  secure  of 
such  a  congregation,  that  is,  of  ten  such  persons  to  he  present  at  the 
service,  in  all  the  stated  times  in  which  it  was  to  be  performed,  there 
they  were  to  build  a  synagogue.  For  where  ten  such  persons  might 
always  be  had  at  leisure  to  attend  the  synagogue  in  all  their  re- 

'  Midnah  Esther,  123,  i.    Tanchuma,  54,  2. 

'  2  Chron.  xtu.  9.  '2  KiDgs  xxii. 

*  Speacer  de  Leffibut  Heb*  lib.  i .  c.  4,  s.  10.    Vitrinf^a  de  Synagoga  'Yetere,  lib.  1 , 
part.  2,  c.  9—12.  'Kelandus  in  Antiq.  Sacr.  part,  i,  c.  10. 

*  ^laixnonides  in  Tephilalh . 

*  Megillab,  c.  i,  s.  3.    Maimonidcs  in  Tephillah.    See  also  Lightfoot  in  his  Harmony^ 
9.  17,  and  in  his  Talmudical  Excrcitations  upon  Matt.  iv.  23. 
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ligiouB  assemblies,  this  they  reckoned  a  great  city,  and  here  they  would 
have  a  synagogue  to  be  built,  but  not  otherwise.     For  I  take  the  rule 
above  mentioned  to  be  restrictive  in  the  negative  sense,  as  well  as 
obligatory  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  show  where  a  synagogue  ought  not 
to  be  built  as  well  as  where  it  ought ;  that  is,  that  no  synagogue  ought 
to  be  built  in  any  place  where  there  were  not  such  a  number  of  in- 
habitants, as  migiit  give  a  reasonable  presumption  that  there  would 
be  always  ten  persons  at  leisure  to  be  present  in  every  synagogue  as- 
sembly, and  that  as  well  on  the  week  days  as  on  the  sabbaths,  because, 
without  such  a  number,  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  synagogue  ser- 
vice.   At  first  these  synagogues  were  few,  but  afterwards  they  became 
multiplied  to  a  «reat  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  parish  churches 
with  us,  which  they  much  resembled.     So  that  in  our  Saviour's  time 
there  was  no  town  in  Judfea  but  what  had  one  or  more  of  them.    The 
Jews  tell  us,  that  about  that  time  ^  Tiberias  alone,  which  was  a  city  of 
Galilee,  had  twelve  of  them,  and  Jerusalem  four  hundred  and  eighty  •,^ 
but  herein  they  are  supposed  to  have  spoken  hyperbolically,  and  to 
have  expressed  an  uncertain  large  number  by  a  certain.     If  this  were 
to  be  understood  strictly  and  literally,  what  is  said  by  some  of  these  ten 
hatelnim^  that  they  were  the  stationary  men  of  the  synagogue,  hired 
to  be  always  present  to  make  a  congregation,  must  be  understood  of 
many  of  them ;  for  were  their  number  so  multiplied,  they  could  not 
otherwise  in  every  one  of  them  be  always  sure  of  a  congregation,  espe- 
cially on  the  working  days  of  the  week,  two  of  which  were  always  so- 
lemn synagogue  days,  as  well  as  the  sabbaths.     It  is  Lightfoot's  opinion, 
that  these  ten  hatelnim  were  the  elders  and  ministers  that  governed 
and  managed  the  synagogue  service ;  but  this  is  said  without  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  to  support  it. 

II.  The  aerviee  in  the  synagogue** — The  service  to  be  performed  in 
these  synagogue  assemblies  were  prayers,  reading  the  Soiptures,  and 
preaching  and  expounding  upon  them. 

First  part  of  the  synagogue  service :  the  lituvyies, — Por  their  prayers 
they  have  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  their  syna- 
gogue worship.  These  at  first  were  very  few  ;  but  since  they  are  in- 
creased unto  a  very  large  bulk,  which  makes  their  synagogue  service 
very  long  and  tedious ;  and  the  rubric,  by  which  they  regulate  it,  is 
very  perplexed  and  intricate,  and  encumbered  with  many  rites  and 
ceremonious  observances ;  in  all  which  they  equal,  if  not  exceed,  both 
the  superstition  and  also  the  length  of  the  Popish  service.  The  most 
solemn  part  of  their  prayers  are  those  which  they  call^  Shemoneh 
Esbreh,  i.  e.  the  eighteen  prayers.  These,  they  say,  were  composed  and 
instituted  by  Ezra  and  tne  great  synagogue ;  and  to  them  Eabbi  Ga- 
maliel, a  little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  added  the  nine- 
teenth, against  the  Christians,  who  are  therein  meant  under  the  names 
of  apostates  and  heretics.  It  is  certain  these  prayers  are  very  ancient ; 
for  mention  is  made  of  them  ^  in  the  Mishnah  as  old  settled  forms ; 
and  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  but  that  they  were  used  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  at  least  most  of  them,^  if  not  all  the  eighteen ;  and  consequently 

I  Berachoth,  f.  8.  '  See  Lightfoot*8  Chorognphical  Century,  c  36. 

'  Buxtorfii  Lfexicon  Rabbinicum,  p.  392. 

*  Of  these,  aee  Mftimonidcs  in  TephfllAh.  *  In  Benchoth,  c.  4*  s.  3. 

*  It  mvftt  bo  acknowledged,  that  Bome  of  these  prayers  seem  to  have  been  composed 
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that  he  joined  in  them  with  the  rest  of  the  JewB,  wheneyer  he  went 
into  their  ajnagogues,  as '  he  always  did  every  sabbath-day.  And  from 
hence  two  things  may  be  inferred  for  the  consideration  of  our  dis- 
senters :  Ist,  That  our  Saviour  disliked  not  set  forms  of  prayer  in  pub- 
lic worship ;  and  2ndly,  that  he  was  contented  to  join  with  the  public 
in  the  meanest  forms,  rather  than  separate  from  it.  For  these  eighteen 
prayers,  in  comparison  of  those  now  used  in  our  church,  are  very  jejune 
and  empty  forms ;  and  that  the  reader  may  see  they  are  so,  I  shall  here 
add  a  translation  of  them  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  in  the  Jewish 
liturgies,  addins  the  nineteenth  prayer  to  them,  which,  according  to 
the  said  order,  is  the  twelfth  in  number  as  here  recited. 

TratulatuM  of  the  nineteen  prayers. — 1.  "Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord 
our  Ood,  the  Gk>d  of  our  fathers,  the  Gbd  of  Abraham,  the  Ghod  of 
Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great  Gbd,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the 
high  Gk)d ;  bountifully  dispensing  benefits ;  the  Creator  and  Possessor 
of  the  universe,  who  rememberest  the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and 
in  thy  love  sendest  a  Bedeemer  to  those  who  are  descended  from  them 
for  thy  name's  sake,  O  King,  our  Helper,  our  Saviour,  and  our  Shield. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham.*' 

2.  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever.  Thou  raisest  the  dead  to 
life,  and  art  mighty  to  save :  thou  sendest  down  the  dew,  stillest  the 
winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  earth,  and  sustain- 
est  with  thy  beneficence  all  that  live  therein ;  and  of  thy  abundant 
mercy  makest  the  dead  again  to  live.  Thou  helpest  up  those  that  fall ; 
thou  curest  the  sick ;  thou  loosest  them  that  are  bound,  and  makest 
good  thy  word  of  truth  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is  to  be 
compared  to  Thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might  ?  And  who  is  like  unto  Thee, 
O  our  King,  who  killest  and  makest  alive,  and  makest  salvation  to 
spring  up  as  the  herb  out  of  the  field  ?  Thou  art  faithful  to  make  the 
dead  to  rise  again  to  life.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  raisest  the 
dead  again  to  life." 

8.  '^  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints  do  praise 
thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  great  Kins  and  an  holy  art  thou,  O 
G-od.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  God  most  noly/' 

4.  "  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  luito  men,  and  teachest 
them  understanding ;  give  graciously  unto  us  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
understanding.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  graciously  givest  know- 
ledge unto  men." 

6.  "  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy  law,  and 
make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts  ;  and  do  thou,  O  our  Ejng,  draw  us 
near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  ua  to  thee  by  perfect  repentance  in 
thy  presence.  Bleraed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  vouchsafest  to  receive  us 
by  repentance.'* 

6.  "  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned  : 
pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed  against  thee ;  for 
thou  art  a  God,  good  and  read^  to  pardon.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  most  gracious,  who  multipliest  thy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of 


sins.*' 


7.  "  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.     Be  thou  on  our 

after  the  destruction  of  Jeruaalenii  and  to  hare  reference  to  it,  especially  the  tenth, 
cleTenth,  fourteenth,  and  the  teTenteenth ;  though  it  is  possible  some  of  these  might 
refer  to  the  calamities  of  the  ancienter  times.  >  Luke  iv.  16. 
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Bide  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause  in  all  our  litiga- 
tions ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a  perfect  redemption  for  utj 
name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our  Gk>d,  our  King,  and  a  strong  Redeemer. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  Bedeemer  of  Israel." 

8.  "  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed.  Save  us, 
and  we  shall  be  saved ;  for  thou  art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us  sound 
health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our  infirmities,  and  for  aU  our  griefe, 
and  for  all  our  wounds.  Por  thou  art  a  Gt>d  who  healest,  and  art  mer- 
ciful. Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  GK>d,  who  curest  the  diseases  of 
thy  people  Israel." 

9.  *^  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our  hands,  and 
bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  ffive  us  the  dew  and  the  rain 
to  be  a  blessing  unto  us  upon  the  fisice  of  au  our  land ;  and  satiate  the 
world  with  thy  blessings,  and  send  down  moisture  upon  every  part  of 
the  earth  that  is  habitable.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  givest  thy 
blessing  to  the  years." 

10.  "  Oonvocate  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty,  and  lift  up  thy  ensign  to  call  together  all 
of  the  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  into  our  own  land. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  gatherest  together  the  exiles  of  the 
people  of  Israel." 

11.  *^  Bestore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning,  and  remove  far  from  us  affliction  and  trouble,  and 
do  thou  only  rei^  over  us  in  benignity,  and  in  mercy,  and  in  righteous- 
ness, and  in  justice.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  King,  who  lovest 
righteousness  and  justice." 

12.  ''  ^  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatize  from  the  true 
religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  peri^  as  in  a 
moment.  And  let  the  kingdom  of  pride  '  be  speedily  rooted  out  and 
broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest 
the  wicked,  and  brin£;est  down  the  proud." 

13.  *'  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon  the  proselytes  of  jus- 
tice,' and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the  house  of  Israel,  let  thy 
mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God ;  and  gave  a  good  reward  unto  au 
who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name,  and  grant  us  our  portion 
with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put  our  trust  in 
thee.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  just." 

14.  ''  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  thy  city,  as  thou  hast 
promised,  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever ;  and  do  this  speedily 
even  in  our  days.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem." 

15.  "  Make  the  offspring  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to  grow  up 
and  flourish,  and  let  our  horn  be  exalted  in  thy  salvation ;  for  we  hope 
for  thy  salvation  every  day.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  makest  toe 
horn  of  our  salvation  to  nourish." 

>  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  hy  Rahhi  Gamaliel  against  the  ChristiAns,  or,  as 
othen  sav»  by  Kabbi  Samuel  the  Little,  who  was  one  of  his  scnolars. 

*  The  Roman  empire. 

*  The  proselytes  of  justice  were  such  as  receired  the  whole  Jewish  law,  and  conformed 
in  all  things  to  their  religion.  Other  prosel3rtefl  there  were,  who  conformed  only  to  the 
se^en  precepts  of  the  sons  of  Noah ;  and  these  were  called  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  be- 
cau<e  they  worshipped  only  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  and  were  admitted  no  far- 
ther than  the  gate  leading  into  the  inner  courts. 
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16.  *'  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful  Father,  pardoa 
and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our  pravers  with  mercv  and 
favour,  and  send  us  not  away  emplr  from  thy  presence,  O  our 
King ;  for  thou  hearest  with  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer." 

17.  "  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people  Israel, 
and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers:  restore  thy  worship  to  the 
inner  part  of  thy  house,^  and  mAe  haste  with  favour  and  love  to  accept 
of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers ;  and  let  the  worship 
of  Israel  thy  people  be  continually  nyell-pleasing  unto  thee.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  wno  restorest  thy  oivine  presence  to  Zion." 

18.  "  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise ;  for  thon  art  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers  for  ever  and  ever.  Thou  art  our 
Bock,  and  the  Bock  of  our  life,  the  Shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all 
generations  will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise, 
because  of  our  life,  which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  our 
souls,  which  are  ever  depending  upon  thee,  and  because  of  thy  signs, 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders  and  marvelh>u8 
loving-kindnesses,  which  are  morning  and  evening  and  night  continually 
before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mercies  are  not  consumed ;  thou 
art  merciful,  for  thy  loving-kindnesses  h,il  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in 
thee.  And  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O  King,  blessed  and  ex- 
alted^  and  lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let  all  that  live  give 
thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  Iruth  and  sincerity  praise 
thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help.  Selah.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  whom  it  is  fitting  always  to 
give  thanks  unto." 

19.  '*  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  benignity, 
and  mercy,  luito  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us,  O  our  Father, 
even  all  of  ns  together,  as  one  man,  with  tne  light  of  thy  countenance. 
For  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  given  unto  us,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  law  of  life  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and 
blessing,  and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  Aiid  let  it  seem  good  in 
thine  eyes  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  moment.  Blessed  i^  thou,  O  Lord,  who  blessest  thy  people 
Israel  with  peace.    Amen." 

Set  forms  of  prater  not  condemned  hv  Christ, — Since  our  Saviour 
spared  not  freely  to  tell  the  Jews  of  au  the  corruptions  which  they 
had  iu  his  time  run  into,  and  on  all  occasions  reproached  them  there- 
with, had  it  been  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  to  use  set  forms  of  praver 
in  his  public  service,  or  had  it  been  displeasing  to  him  to  be  addressed  to 
in  sucn  mean  forms,  when  much  better  might  have  been  made,  we  may 
be  sure  he  would  have  told  them  of  both,  and  joined  with  them  in  nei- 
ther. But  he  having  never  found  favdt  with  them  for  using  set  forms, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  taught  his  own  disciples  a  set  form  to  pray  by ; 
nor  at  any  time  expressed  a  dislike  of  the  forms  then  in  use,  because  of 
the  meanness  and  emptiness  of  them,  but  always  joined  with  them  in 

^  i.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  of  holies, 
into  which  none  erer  entered  but  the  high  priest  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expia- 
tion. From  this  place  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  were  wanting  the  ark,  Uie  mercy- 
seat,  the  Shechinan  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  causing 
an  imperfection  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was  formerly,  a  restoration  of  them 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  prayed  for  in  this  place. 
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their  synagogues  in  the  forms  above  recited,  this  may  satisfy  our  dis 
senters,  if  anything  can  satisfy  men  so  perversely  bent  after  their  own 
ways,  that  neither  our  using  set  forms  of  prayers  in  our  public  worship, 
nor  the  using  of  such  which  they  think  not  sufficiently  edifying,  can  be 
objections  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  their  refusal  to  join  with  us 
in  them :  for  they  have  the  example  of  Christ  in  both  these  thus  directly 
against  them.  The  truth  is,  whether  there  be  a  form  or  no  form,  or 
whether  the  form  be  elegantly  or  meanly  composed,  nothing  of  this 
availeth  to  the  recommending  of  our  prayers  unto  God.  It  is  the  true  and 
sincere  devotion  of  the  heart  only  that  can  make  them  acceptable  unto 
him ;  for  it  is  this  only  that  gives  life  and  vigour  and  true  acceptance 
to  all  our  religious  adcLresses  unto  him.  Without  this,  how  elegantly 
and  moving  soever  the  prayer  may  be  composed,  and  with  how  mucn 
seeming  fervour  and  zeal  soever  it  may  be  poured  out,  all  is  as  dead 
matter,  and  of  no  validity  in  the  presence  of  our  God.  But  if  we  bring 
this  with  us  to  his  worship,  any  form  of  prayer,  provided  it  be  of  sound 
words,  may  be  sufficient  to  make  us  and  oUr  worship  acceptable  unto 
him,  and  obtain  mercy,  peace,  and  pardon  from  him.  For  it  is  not  the 
fineness  of  speech,  or  tne  ele^;ancy  of  expression,  but  the  sincerity  of 
the  mind,  and  the  true  devotion  of  the  neart  only,  that  God  regards 
in  all  our  prayers  which  we  offer  up  unto  him.  It  is  true,  a  new  jingle 
of  words,  and  a  fervent  delivery  of  them  by  the  minister  in  prayer,  may 
have  some  effect  upon  the  auditors,  and  otten  raise,  in  such  of  them  as 
are  affected  this  way,  a  devotion  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have. 
But  this  being  wholly  artificial,  which  all  drops  again  as  soon  as  the 
engine  is  removed  that  raised  it,  it  is  none  of  that  true  habitual  devotion, 
which  can  alone  render  us  acceptable  unto  our  God  in  any  of  our  ad* 
dresses  unto  him.  This  we  ougnt  to  bring  with  ua  whenever  we  come 
into  the  house  of  God  to  worship  before  him ;  and  with  this,  in  any 
form  which  is  of  sound  words,  we  may  pray  acceptably  unto  him,  and 
none  can  ever  do  so  without  it.  But  whether  any  form  of  such  soimd 
words  can  be  well  preserved  in  those  extemporary  efiiisions  of  prayer 
which  some  delight  in,  whether  this  doth  not  often  lead  them  into  in- 
decent and  sometimes  into  blasphemous  expressions,  to  the  great  dis- 
honour of  Gt)d  and  the  damage  of  religion,  it  behoves  those  who  are 
for  this  way  seriously  to  consider. 

The  prayers  offered  up  three  times  a  day,  publicly  andprivately. — But 
to  return  from  whence  I  have  digressed :  these  nineteen  prayers  were 
enjoined  to  be  said  by  all  that  were  of  age,^  of  what  sex  or  condition  so- 
ever, either  in  public  or  in  private,  three  times  every  day,  that  is,  in  the 
morning,  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night.  And  they  were  of  that  esteem, 
and  are  so  still  among  them,  that  they  allow  the  name  of  prayer  to  be 
proper  to  the  saying  of  these  nineteen  prayers  only :  looking  on  it  by 
way  of  eminence  to  be  much  more  so  than  the  saying  of  all  the  rest. 
And  therefore  they  are  on  every  synagogue  day  ofiered  np  in  the 
solemnest  manner  in  all  their  public  assemblies.  But  these  prayers 
are,  in  their  offices,  no  other  than  as  the  Lord's  prayer  in  ours  ;  that 
is,  they  are  the  fundamental  and  principal  part.  Por  besides  them  they 
have  many  other  prayers,  some  going  before,  others  interspersed  be- 
tween them,  and  others  following  after,  which  all  together  make  their 
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synagogue  senrice  very  long.  Our  Sayiour  found  &ult^  with  their 
prayers  for  being  too  long  in  his  time.  Many  additions  in  their  litur- 
gies have  made  tnem  much  more  so  since. 

Second  part  of  ike  synagogue  service :  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
— ^The  second  part  of  their  synagogue  service  is  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  of  three  sorts:  Isty-The  Kiriath  Shema;  2nd,  The 
readmg  of  the  law ;  and  3rd,  The  reading  of  the  prophets.  Of  the  two 
latter  I  have  already  spoken,  and  therefore  I  shall  now  treat  only  of 
the  first.  It  consists  in  the  reading  of  three  portions  of  Scripture.' 
The  first  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  verse ;  the  second,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy to  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  verse ;  and  the  third,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty-seventh  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Num- 
bers to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  because  the  first  of  tnese  portions 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  begins  with  the  word  Shema,  i.  e.  hear,  they  call 
all  these  three  together  the  Shema,  and  the  reading  of  them  Kiriath 
Shema,  that  is,  the  reading  of  the  Shema.  This  reacung  of  the  Shema 
is  accompanied  with  several  prayers  and  benedictions,  both  before  and 
after  it,  and  is,  next  the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers,  the  solemnest 
part  of  their  religious  service  ;  and  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  that,  to 
be  performed  according  to  their  ritual  every  day  (that  is,  either  pub- 
licly in  their  synagogue  assemblies,  or  else  privately  out  of  them,  on 
those  days  when  there  are  no  such  assemblies,  or  when  they  cannot  be 
present  at  them),  only  with  this  difierence,  that  whereas  the  nineteen 
prayers  are  to  be  said  thrice  every  day,  and  by  every  person  of  age, 
without  any  exception,  the  reading  or  repeating  of  the  Shema  is  o^y 
to  be  twice  a  day,  that  is,  mominff  and  evening,  and  the  males  only 
which  are  of  free  condition  are  obliged  to  it,  all  women  and  servants 
being  excused  from  the  duty.  They  think  they  are  bound  to  the  re- 
peating of  this  Shema  every  morning  and  evenin?,  because  of  the  words 
of  the  law,  Deut.  vi.  7,  **  And  thou  shalt  talk  oi  them  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up;*'  and  also  because  of  the  like  words, 
Deut.  xi.  19.  The  reading  or  repeating  of  this  Shema,  in  the  manner 
as  is  here  related,  they  think,  is  of  great  moment  for  the  preserving 
of  religion  among  them ;  as  most  certainly  it  must  be,  because  thereby 
they  do  twice  every  day  make  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  of 
the  duties  which  they  owe  unto  him. 

Third  part  of  the  synagogue  service :  the  expounding  and  th^  preach' 
ing, — The  third  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  the  expounding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching  to  the  people  from  them.  The  first  was  per- 
formed at  the  time  of  the  reading  of  them,  and  the  other  after  the  read- 
ing both  of  the  law  and  the  prophete  was  over.  It  is  plain,  Christ 
taught  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  both  these  ways.  When  he  came 
to  S^azareth,'  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out  as  a  member  of  thai 
synagogue,  to  read  the  Haphterah,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson  out  of 
the  prophete  which  was  to  oe  read  that  day.  And  when  he  had  stood 
up  and  read  it,  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  as  was  the  usage  of  the 
Jews  in  both  these  cases.    For  out  of  reverence  to  the  law  and  the 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  14 ;  Mark  xii.  14 ;  Luke  xz.  47. 

'  Maimonidet  in  Kiriath  Shema.    Vitringa  de  Synagoga  vetere,  lib.  ^  part.  2,  c.  15. 
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prophets,  thej  stood  up  when  they  did  read  any  portion  out  of  either, 
and,  in  re^rd  to  themselves,  as  teachers,  they  sat  when  they  expound- 
ed. But  in  all  other  synagogues,  of  which  he  was  not  a  memher,  when 
he  entered  into  them  (as  ne  ^ways  did^  every  sabbath-day,  wherever 
he  was),  he  taught  the  people  in  sermons,  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  was  over.  And  so  St.  Faul^  taught  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  For  there  it  is  expressly  said  in  the 
sacred  text,  that  his  preaching  was  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  was  ended. 

III.  Times  of  the  9^fnagogue  terviee :  thrice  a  week  for  the  reading  of  the 
law,  and  thrice  a  week  for  the  prayers, — The  times  of  their  synagogue 
service'  were  three  days  a  week,  besides  their  holydays,  whether  fasts 
or  festivals;  and  thrice  on  every  one  of  those  days,  that  is,  in  the 
momins,  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night.  Their  ordinaiy  syna- 
gogue days,  in  every  week,  were  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
Saturday  was  their  sabbath,  the  day  set  apart  among  them  for  religious 
exercises  by  divine  appointment,  and  the  other  two  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  elders,  that  so  three  days  might  not  pass  without  the  pub- 
lic reading  of  the  law  among  them.  The  reason  which  they  give  for 
this  is  taken  from  their  mystical  interpretation  of  the  law.  For  whereas 
we  find  it  said  (Exod.  xv.  22,)  that  the  Israelites  were  in  great  dis- 
tress on  their  travelling  three  days  in  the  wilderness  without  water ; 
by  water,  they  tell  us,  is  there  mystically  meant  the  law ;  and  there- 
fore say,  that,  for  this  reason,  they  ought  not  to  be  three  days  together 
without  the  hearing  of  it :  and  consequently,  for  the  avoidmg  hereof, 
they  have  ordained,  that  it  be  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues  thrice 
every  week.  And  their  manner  of  doin^  it  is  as  folioweth: — ^The 
whole  law,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  being  divided  into  as  many  sections 
or  lessons  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year  (as  hath  been  before  shown)': 
on  Monday  they  began  with  that  which  was  proper  for  that  week,  and 
read  it  half  way  through,  and  on  Thursday  proceeded  to  read  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  on  Saturday,  which  was  their  solemn  sabbath,  they  did 
read  all  over  acain,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  said  lesson 
or  section;  and  this  both  morning  ana  evening.  On  the  week  days 
they  did  read  it  only  in  the  morning,  but  on  the  sabbath  they  did  read 
it  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake  of  labourers 
and  artificers,  who  could  not  leave  their  work  to  attend  the  synagogues 
on  the  week  days,  that  so  all  might  hear  twice  every  week  the  whole 
section  or  lesson  of  that  week  read  unto  them.  And  when  the  read- 
ing of  the  prophets  was  added  to  that  of  the  law,  they  observed  the 
same  order  m  it.  As  the  synagogue  service  was  to  be  on  three  days 
ev^  week  for  the  sake  of  their  hearing  the  law ;  so  it  was  to  be 
thrice  on  those  days  for  the  sake  of  their  prayers.  For  it  was  a  con- 
stant rule  among  them,  that  all  were  to  pray  unto  Gk>d  three  times 
every  day,  that  is,  in  the  momine  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice, 
and  in  the  evening  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night,  because  till  then  the  evening  sacrifice  was  still 
kft  burning  upon  the  altar. 

Time  and  place  of  prayers  prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity, — It  is 
certain,  that  it  was  anciently  among  God's  people  the  steady  practice 
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of  good  and  religious  persons  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  thrice 
every  day.  This  we  find  David,  and  this  we  find  Daniel  did.  Por  the 
former  says  (Psalm  Iv.  17),  ''Evening,  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I 
pray."  And  the  latter  tells  us,  that,  notwithstanding  the  king's  decree 
to  the  contrary,  "  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and 
prayed,  and  gave  thanks  unto  nis  Gbd,  as  he  did  aforetime."  By 
which  it  is  plainly  implied,  that  he  did  not  only  at  that  time  thus  pray, 
but  that  it  was  always  his  constant  custom  so  to  do.  They  having  had 
no  synagogues  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  till  then  they  had 
not  any  set  forms  for  their  prayers ;  neither  had  they  any  solemn  as* 
semblies  for  their  praying  to  Gk>d  at  all,  except  at  the  temple  only. 
That  was  always  the  house  of  prayer :  so  Isaiah,^  and  so  from  him  our 
Saviour '  calls  it ;  and  to  this  use  Solomon  consecrated  it ;  and  there 
the  times  of  prayer  were  fixed  to  the  times  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifice :  and  the  ordinary  time  of  the  former  was  at  nine  in  the 
momiug,  and  of  the  latter  at  three  in  the  afternoon :  but  on  extraor- 
diniury  days,  as  sabbaths,  festivals,  and  fasts,  there  being  additional 
sacrifices,  additions  were  also  made  to  the  times  of  offering  them,  and 
both  the  morning  and  evening  service  did  then  begin  sooner  than  on 
other  days.  As  soon  as  they  did  begin,'  the  stationaiy  men  were  pre- 
sent in  the  court  of  Israel,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Israel;  and  other  devout  persons,  who  voluntarily  at- 
tended, were  without  in  the  court,  called  the  court  of  the  women, 
praying  for  themselves.  But  neither  of  these  had  any  ^  public  forms 
to  pray  bv,  nor  any  public  ministers  to  officiate  to  them  herein,  but 
all  prayed  in  private  by  themselves,  and  all  according  to  their  own 
private  conceptions.  And  therefore  our  Saviour,^  in  the  parable  of 
the  publican  and  the  Pharisee,  making  them  to  go  up  both  together 
into  the  temple  to  pray,  introduceth  them  there  as  each  making 
his  own  prayer  for  himself.  Por  there  all  thus  prayed,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  do  all  the  whUe  the  public  sacrifices  were  offering  up,  both 
morning  and  evening.  And^  the  offering  of  incense  on  the  golden 
altar  in  the  holy  place,  at  every  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
temple,  was  instituted  on  purpose  to. offer  up  unto  Uod  the  prayers 
of  tne  people,  who  were  then  without,  praying  unto  him.  Ana  hence 
it  was,  that  St.  Luke  teUs  us,^  that  while  Zacharias  went  into  the 
temple  to  bum  incense, ''  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were  pray- 
ing without  at  the  time  of  incense."  And  for  the  same  reason  is  it 
that  David  prayed,®  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense, 
and  the  lifting  up  of  my  lianda  as  the  evening  sacrifice."  And  ac- 
cording to  this  usage  is  to  be  explained  what  we  find  in  the  Eevela- 
tions,  viii.  3, 4 ;  for  there  it  is  said,  that "  an  angel  came  and  stood  at  the 
altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the 
golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense, which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before 
Gk>d  out  of  the  angel's  hand.      For  the  angel  here  mentioned  is  the 

^  Chap.  Ivi.  7.  *  Matt.  xzi.  13 ;  Mark  xi.  17 ;  Luke  xiz.  46. 
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angel  of  the  covenant,  Chmt  our  Lord,  who  interoecleB  for  ua  with 
our  Ood,  and,  as  our  Mediator,  constantly  offers  up  our  prayers  unto 
him.  And  the  manner  of  his  doing  this  is  here  set  forth  Dj  the  man- 
ner of  the  typical  representation  of  it  in  the  temple :  for  as  there,  at 
every  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the  priest,  in  virtue  of  that  sacri. 
fice,  entering  into  the  holy  place,  and  presenting  himself  at  the  golden 
altar,  which  stood  directly  before  the  mercy-seat  (the  throne  of  Gk>d'8 
visible  presence  among  them  during  the  tabernacle  and  the  first  tem- 
ple), did  bium  incense  thereon,  while  the  people  were  at  their  prayers 
without;  thereby,  as  intercessor  to  Gk>d  for  them,  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  him  for  his  gracious  acceptance,  and  to  make  them  ascend 
up  before  him,  from  out  of  his  hands,  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  in 
his  presence :  so  Christ,  our  true  Priest,  and  most  powerful  Intercessor, 
by  virtue  of  that  one  sacrifice  of  himself  once  offered  for  all,  being  en- 
tered into  the  holy  place,  the  heaven  above,  is  there  continually  pre- 
sent before  the  throne  of  mercy,  to  be  a  constant  intercessor  for  us 
unto  our  Ghod ;  and  while  we  are  here,  in  the  outer  court  of  his  church 
in  this  world,  offering  up  our  prayers  unto  our  Ood,  he  there  presents 
them  unto  him  for  us,  and  through  his  hands  they  are  accepted  as  a 
sweet-smelling  savour  in  his  presence.  And  it  being  well  understood 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  offering  up  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the 
burning  of  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense  at  the  time  of  those  sacri- 
fices, was  for  the  rendering  of  God  propitious  unto  them,  and  making 
their  prayers  to  be  acceptable  in  his  presence,  they  were  very  care- 
ful to  make  the  times  of  these  offerings  and  the  times  of  their  prayers, 
both  at  the  temple  and  everywhere  else,  to  be  exactly  the  same.  And 
therefore,  as  soon  as  synagogues  were  erected  among  them,  the  hours 
of  public  devotions  in  them,  on  their  synagogue  days,  were,  as  to  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  the  same  hours  in  which  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices  were  offered  up  at  the  temple. 

Private  devotions, — And  the  same  hours  were  also  observed  in 
their  private  prayers,  wherever  performed.  Most  good  and  devout 
persons  that  were  at  Jerusalem  chose  on  those  times  to  go  up  into  the 
temple,  and  there  offer  up  their  prayers  unto  Gt>d.  And  thus  Peter 
and  John  ^  are  said  to  so  up  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
being  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  which  was  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  time  of  the  offering  up  of  the  evening  sacrifice ;  for  the  Jews 
reckoned  the  hours  of  the  day  from  six  in  the  morning.  Those  who 
were  in  other  places,  or,  being  at  Jerusalem,  had  not  leisure  to  go  up 
to  the  temple,  did  then  their  devotions  elsewhere,  all  thinking  them- 
selves obliged  daily  to  say  their  prayers  at  those  tJmes.  If  it  were 
a  synagogue  day,  they  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  there  prayed 
with  the  congregation;  if  it  were  not  a  synagogue  day,  they  then 
prayed  in  private  by  themselves ;  and  if  they  had  leisure  to  go  to  the 
synagogue,  they  chose  that  for  the  place  to  do  it  in,  thinking  such  a  holy 
place  the  properest  for  such  a  holy  exercise,  though  performed  there 
m  their  pnvate  persons  only ;  but  if  they  had  not  leisure  to  go  to  such 
a  holy  place,  then  they  prayed  wherever  they  were  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  though  it  were  m  the  street  or  market-place.  And  for  this  it 
was  that  our  Saviour'  found  fault  with  them,  when  he  told  them,  that 
*^  they  loved  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  comers 

»  Act*  ui.  I.  «  Matt.  Ti.  5. 
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of  the  streets,"  thereby  affecting  more  to  be  seen  of  men  than  to  be 
accepted  of  by  GK>d.  But  many  of  tbem  had  upper  rooms  in  their 
houses,  which  were  as  chapels,  particularly  set  apart  and  consecrated 
for  this  purpose.  In  such  an  one  Cornelius^  was  praying  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  when 
the  angel  appeared  unto  him :  and  such  an  one  Peter^  went  up  into 
to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the 
great  sheet,  that  is,  half  an  hour  past  twelve,  or  thereabout ;  for  then 
the  evening  sacrifice  did  begin  on  great  and  solemn  days ;  and  such  au 
one,  it  seems  hereby,  that  was.  And  in  such  an  upper  room  were  the 
holy  apostles'  assembled  together  in  prayer,  when  the  Holy  G-bost  de- 
scended upon  them. 

IV.  IBnistration  of  the  mfnagojue  service :  not  confined  to  the  sacer" 
dotal  order, — As  to  the  ministranon  of  the  synagogpie  service,  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  They  were  consecrated  only  to 
the  service  of  the  temple,  which  was  quite  of  another  nature,  as  con- 
sisting only  in  the  offering  up  of  sacrifices  and  oblations.  At  the  time 
indeed  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  the  Levites  and  other 
singers  sung  psalms  of  praise  unto  God  before  the  altar,  and  in  the  con- 
clusion the  priests  blessed  the  people,  which  may  seem  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  what  was  done  in  the  synagogue.  But  in^  all  other 
particulars,  the  public  synagogue  service  was  wholly  different  from  the 
public  service  of  the  temple.  Of  what  parts  it  consisted  I  have  already 
explained ;  and  any  one  that  by  learning  was  qualified  for  it,  of  what 
trioe  soever  he  were,  was  admitted  to  the  administration. 

Fixed  minister, — But,  that  order  might  be  preserved,  there  were  in 
every  synagogue  some  fixed  ministers  to  take  care  of  the  religious  duties 
to  be  performed  in  it ;  and  these  were  by  imposition  of  hands  solemnly 
admitted  thereto. 

(1.)  Elders  of  the  synagogue,  who  governed  its  affairs, — The  first 
were  the  elders  of  the  synagogue,  who  governed  all  the  affairs  of  it,  and 
directed  all  the  duties  of  religion  therein  to  be  performed.  These  are, 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,^  called  iipxiavvaytayoiy  that 
is,  rulers  of  the  synagogue.  How  many  of  these  were  in  every 
synagogue  is  nowhere  said.  But  this  is  certain,  they  were  more  than 
one ;  for  they  are  mentioned  in  Scripture^  in  the  plural  number  in  re- 
spect of  the  same  synagogue ;  and  at  Corinth,^  Gnspus  and  Sosthenea 
are  both  said  to  be  chief  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  though  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  was  more  than  one  synagogue  in  that  city. 

(2.)  Ministers  of  the  sgnagogue,  who  offered  up  the  prayers, — Next 
to  them  (or  perchance  one  of  them)  was  the  minister  of  the  synagogue, 
that  officiated  in  offering  up  the  public  prayers  to  G-od  for  the  whole 
congregation,  who,  because  he  was  the  moutn  of  the  congregation,  de- 
legated from  them  as  their  representative,  messenger,  or  angel,  to  speak 
to  God  in  prayer  for  them,  was  therefore,  in  the  Hebrew  hmguage, 
called  Sheliach  Zibbor,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  church.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  bishops  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  in  the  Eevelations, 
by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  synagogue,  called  the  angels  of  those 

*  Acts  X.  3,  ^9.  *  Act!  z.  9.  *  Acts  i.  13.    See  Mr.  Medc,  book  a,  traot  i. 

*  Vide  Bnxtorfii  Sjnaffogam  Judaicam,  et  Yitrin^am  de  Sjnagoga  Tetere« 

*  Mark  t.  35 — 37 ;  Luke  Tiii.  41,  xiii.  14;  Acts  xiii.  15. 

*  Mark  t.  23 ;  Acts  xiii.  15.  ">  Acts  xyiii.  8,  17 
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churches.  For  as  the  Sheliach  Zibbor  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  was 
the  prime  minister  to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  Gtodj  so  also 
was  the  bishop  the  prime  minister  to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  people 
to  G-od  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The  bishop  indeed  did  not  always 
officiate  in  this  ministry,  because  in  every  church  there  were  presbyters 
under  him,  who  often  discharged  this  duty  in  his  stead.  Neither  did 
the  Sheliach  Zibbor  always  discharge  his  duty  in  the  synagogue  in  his 
own  proper  person.  He  was  the  ordinary  minister  appointed  to  this 
office ;  but  often  others  were  extraordinarily  called  out  for  the  dis- 
charging of  it,  provided  they  were,  by  age,  gravity,  skill,  and  pietv  of 
conversation,  qualified  for  it.  And  whosoever  was  thus  appointed  to 
this  ministry  was  the  Sheliach  Zibbor,  that  is,  ^  the  angel  oi  the  cone;re- 
gation,'*  for  that  time :  for  the  prop^  signification  of  the  word  used  in 
the  Hebrew  language  for  an  angel  is  a  meBsenaer,  And  therefore,  aa 
a  messenger  from  G-od  to  the  people  is  an  angel  of  God,  so  a  messenger 
from  the  people  to  Gt)d  is  an  angel  of  the  people.  In  the  latter  sense 
only  was  the  name  of  angel  given  to  the  minister  of  the  synagogue : 
but  it  belongs  to  the  minister  of  the  Christian  church  in  both  senses ; 
for  he  is  not  only  a  messenger  of  the  people  to  God,  in  the  offering  up 
of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  to  him,  but  he  is  also  a  messenger 
of  God  to  them,  in  bringing  &om  him  the  messages  of  life,  peace,  and 
everlasting  salvation  unto  them. 

(3.)  Deacons  or  overseers,  who  kept  the  sacred  hooks  and  utensils, — 
Next  to  the  Sheliach  Zibbor  were  the  deacons,  or  inferior  ministers  of 
the  svnagogue,  in  Hebrew  called  Chazanim,  that  is,  overseers,  who  were 
also  nxed  ministers,  and  under  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  had  the 
charge  and  oversight  of  all  things  in  it,  kept  the  sacred  books  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  Holy  Scriptures,  as  also  the  books  of 
their  public  liturgies,  and  all  other  utensils  belonging  to  the  synagogue, 
and  brought  them  forth  whenever  they  were  to  be  used  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. And  particularlv  they  stood  by,  and  overlooked  them  that  did 
read  the  lessons  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  corrected  them 
and  set  them  right  when  they  did  read  amiss,  and  took  the  book  of 
them  again  when  they  had  done.  And  thus  it  is  said  of  our  Saviour,^ 
when  he  was  called  out  to  read  the  lesson  out  of  the  prophets  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  that,  after  he  had 
done,  he  gave  the  book  again  to  the  minister,  that  is,  the  chazan,  or 
deacon  of  the  synagogue.  For  there  was  ancientlv  no  fixed  synagogue 
minister  for  the  reading  of  the  lessons ;  but  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
when  the  time  of  the  reading  of  those  lessons  came,  called  out  any 
member  of  the  congregation  for  this  service  that  was  able  to  perform 
it.  And  it  was  usuafiy  done  in  this  order :  a  priest  was  called  out 
first,  and  next  a  Levite,  if  any  of  these  orders  were  present  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  after  that  any  other  Israelite,  till  they  made  up  in  all 
the  number  of  seven.  And  hence  it  was  anciently,  that  every  section 
of  the  law  was  divided  into  seven  lesser  sections  for  the  sake  of  these 
seven  readers.  And  in  some  Hebrew  Bibles,  these  lesser  sections  are 
marked  in  the  margin :  the  first  with  the  word  Cohen,  i.  e.  the  priest ; 
the  second  with  the  word  Levi,  i.  e.  the  Levite ;  the  third  with  the 
word  Shelishi,  i.  e.  the  third ;   and  so  the  rest,  with  Hebrew  words 

^  Luke  IT.  la 
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Bienifying  tbe  numbers  following,  to  tbe  seyentb :  tberebj  to  sbow 
wbat  part  was  to  be  read  by  the  priest,  what  bj  the  Levite,  and  what 
by  each  of  the  other  fiye,  who  might  be  any  Israelites  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  were  able  to  read  the  Hebrew  text,  of  what  tribe  soeyer  thej 
were. 

(4.)  Interpreter  of  the  Hebrew  lessons  into  Chaldee, — The  next  fixed 
ofBicer  of  the  synagogue,  after  the  chazanim,  was  the  interpreter.  His 
business  was  to  interpret  into  Chaldee  the  lessons  as  they  were  read 
in  Hebrew,  to  the  con^gation ;  for  which  learning  and  skill  in  both 
languages  beine  requisite,  when  they  found  a  man  fit  for  the  office, 
they  retained  him  by  a  salary,  and  admitted  him  as  a  standing  minister 
of  the  synagogue.  When  the  blessinc  was  to  be  giyen,  if  there  were 
a  priest  present  in  the  congregation,  he  always  did  the  office ;  but  if 
there  were  no  priest  then  present,  the  Sheliach  Zibbor,  who  did  read 
the  prayers,  gave  the  blessing  also  in  a  form  made  proper  for  him. 
Thus  far  I  have  thought  it  mipht  be  helpful  to  the  reader,  for  his  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  to  have  laid  before  him  a  short 
scheme  of  the  syni^ogue  worsnip  of  the  Jews,  as  it  was  among  them 
in  ancient  times.  That  which  they  at  present  retain  is  in  many  parti- 
culars different  from  it.  He  that  would  be  more  fully  informed  of  this 
matter  may  read  Buxtorfs  S^rnagoga  Judaicis  Yitringa  de  Synagoga 
vetere,  and  above  all  Maimonides,  especially  in  his  tracts,  Tephulah, 
Chagigah,  and  Kiriath  Shema. 

ivb  synagogues  prior  to  the  Babylonish  eaptiviiy :  distinction  between 
the  synagogues  and  the  proseucha. — Those  who  think  synagogues  to 
have  been  before  the  Baoylonish  captivity  allege  for  it  what  is  said  in 
the  seventy-fourth  Psalm,  ver.  8,  '*  They  have  Durnt  up  all  the  syna- 
gogues of  Gh>d  in  the  land."  But  in  the  original  the  words  are  col 
moadhe  El^  that  is,  all  the  assemblies  of  Gk>d ;  by  which,  I  acknowledge, 
must  be  understood  the  places  where  the  people  did  assemble  to  wor- 
ship G-od.  But  this  doth  not  infer  that  those  places  were  synagogues ; 
and  there  are  none  of  the  ancient  versions,  excepting  that  of  Aquil% 
that  so  render  this  passage.  The  chief  place  where  the  Israelites  assem- 
bled for  the  worship  of  God  was  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  that 
was  built,  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  open  court  before  the  altar  was  that 
part  in  both  of  them  where  the  people  assembled  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  unto  God.  But  those  that  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  taber- 
nacle, while  that  was  in  being,  and  afterwards  from  the  temple,  when 
that  was  built,  not  being  able  at  all  times  to  resort  thither,  they  built 
courts  like  those  in  which  they  prayed  at  the  tabernacle  and  at  the 
temple,  therein  to  offer  up  their  prayers  unto  God,  which  in  after-times 
we  nnd  called  by  the  name  of  ProseuchsB.  Some  of  the  Latin  poets  ^ 
make  mention  of  them  by  this  name ;  and  into  one  of  them  our  Saviour 
is  said  to  have  gone  to  prayi  ftnd  to  have  continued  therein  a  whole 
night ; '  and  in  another  of  them  St.  Paul  taught  the  people  of  Philippi.' 
They  differed  from  synagogues  in  several  particulars ;  for,  Ist,  In  syna- 
gogues the  prayers  were  offered  up  in  puolic  forms  in  common  for  the 

*  Jut.  Sat.  3. 

*  Luke  ri.  12.  For  what  our  English  then  renders,  And  cofitinued  all  nipht  in  praver 
to  God,  it  in  the  ori^nal,  xal  ^»  iiavvicnfitvmv  iv  t^  irpovwx^  tov  6ftov,  i.  e.  Anahs 
continued  all  tuM  in  a  proteueha  of  God. 

'  Acta  xri.    For  in  that  chapter,  Ter.  13,  16,  what  we  render  in  our  English  Tersion 
by  the  word  iirsyer  is  in  the  original  t^proMtueha^  or  place  of  prayer. 
^OL,  I.  1 
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whole  congregatioii ;  but  in  the  proeeuchie  they  prayed,  as  in  the 
temple,  eyery  one  apart  for  himself;  and  so  our  Sayiour '  prajed  in  the 
proseucha  which  he  went  into.  2ndlj,  The  synagogues  were  coyered 
nouses ;  but  the  proseuchie  were  open  courts,  built,  saith  Epiphanius^* 
in  the  manner  of  forums,  which  were  open  enclosures,  where  ancientljr 
at  Borne,  and  in  other  cities  imder  democratical  goyenunents,  the  people 
used  to  assemble  for  the  transacting  of  the  business  and  affiurs  of  the 
public :  and  such  a  proseucha,  Epipnanius  tells  us,'  the  Samaritans  had 
m  his  time  near  Shechem.  Srdly,  Sjnagogues  were  all  built  within  the 
cities  to  which  they  did  belong ;  but  the  proseuchsB  without,  and  mostly 
in  high  places,  and  that  in  which  our  Sayour  prayed  was  on  a  mountain,^ 
which  makes  it  probable  that  these  proseuchs  were  the  same  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  called  high  places. 

IdeniificathnoftheproMeueha  with  the  "  ki^hpliMceg" — For  these  high 
places  are  not  always  condemned  in  Scripture,  but  then  only  when  they 
were  made  use  for  idolatrous  worship,  or  m  a  schismatical  way,  by  erect- 
ing altars  in  them,  in  opposition  to  that  which  was  in  the  place  that  G-od 
had  chosen ;  otherwise  they  were  made  use  of  by  propnets  and  good 
men,^  as  seyeral  instances  hereof  in  Scripture  do  fimy  proye.  And  I 
am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  in  that  the  proseuchsB  had  groyes  in  or 
about  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  high  places  had.  And  no  doubt 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord^  in  which  Joshua  aid  set  up  his  pillar  imder 
the  oak  or  oaken  grove  in  Shechem,  was  such  a  proseucha ;  and  it  is 
plain  from  the  text  that  it  had  a  grove  of  oaks  in  it.^  And  the  pro- 
seuchie which  Philo  makes  mention  of  in  Alexandria  ^  had  such  groves 
in  or  about  them ;  and  that  at  Bome  ^  in  Egeria's  groye  was  of  the 
same  sort.  And  perchance,  where  the  Psalmist^  makes  mention  of 
green  olive  trees  in  the  house  of  God,  such  a  proseucha  is  there  meant. 
And  also  such  a  one  anciently  was  in  Mispah,'^  as  the  author  of  the 
First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  tells  us.  And  all  these  were  Moadhe  El, 
and  might  be  understood  by  that  phrase  in  the  Psalmist.  It  must  be 
acknowled^d,  that  although  some  proseuchsB  were  still  in  being  in  our 
Saviour's  tune,  yet  by  that  time  synagogues  being  made  use  of  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  proseuchie  were  formerly,  synagogues  were  then 
also  called  by  the  same  name  with  the  proseuchs ;  and  so  Josepbus  and 
Philo  seem  to  use  the  word,  though  it  seems  from  the  latter,  that  some 
of  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  were  built  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  ancient  proseuchie,  without  roofs.  And  it  makes  this 
the  more  probable,  that  in  Egypt  it  never  or  very  seldom  raining,  they 
there  stood  more  in  need  of  open  air  in  their  public  assemblies,  and 
trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun  in  that  hot  country,  than  of  roofs 
over  them  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather.  And  these  Philo  '^  com- 
plains the  Alexandrians  did  cut  down,  when  they  there  rose  in  a  tumult 
against  the  Jews  that  then  dwelt  with  them  in  that  city. 

Other  places  of  religious  assembly. — And  besides  these  proseuche, 
there  were  other  places  to  which  the  Israelites,  before  the  captivity, 
frequently  assembled,  upon  the  account  of  religion  ;  for  they  onen  re- 

'  Lake  ri.  12.        *  In  Tract,  de  Measal.  Heret.        "  Ibid.        *  Luke  Ti.  fa. 

*  1  Sam.  ix.  19,  z.  5,  &e.  *  Josh.  xxiv.  a6. 

*  For  he  oomplains  that  the  Alexandrians,  in  a  tumnlt  which  they  there  made  ajninst 
the  Jews,  did  cut  down  the  trees  of  their  proseuche.  In  Legatione  ad  Caiiun 
CoMurem.  •  Jut.  Sat.  3.  •  Psal.  lii.  8. 

*c  1  Maocab.  iii.  46.  ^^  In  Legatione  ad  Caium. 
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sorted  to  the  cities  of  tbe  Leyites,  to  be  taught  the  ritual  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaical  law,  and  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  for 
all  other  instructions  relating  to  the  things  of  God ;  and  to  these  last, 
it  is  plain  from  Scripture,^  that  they  usually  resorted  on  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons ;  and  what  end  could  there  be  of  this  resort,  but  for 
instruction  in  their  duties  to  God  ?  And  therefore  these  places  also, 
as  well  as  the  proseuchs,  were  Moadhe  El,  i.  e.  places  of  assembling 
on  the  account  of  religion ;  and  consequently  oi  all  these  may  the 
Psalmist  be  understood  in  the  place  above  mentioned.  Whether  this 
Psalm,  as  well  as  the  seventy-ninth,  were  written  prophetically  by  that 
Asaph,^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David,  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (to 
which  it  is  plain  they  both  relate),  or  else  by  some  other  after  it,  as  is 
most  probaole,'  I  shall  not  here  examine.  All  that  is  proper  for  me 
here  to  take  notice  of  is,  that  nothing  which  is  in  either  of  these 
Psalms  can  prove  that  there  were  any  such  things  as  synagogues, 
wherein  the  Scriptures  were  read,  or  public  prayers  offered  up  unto 
God,  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Scrupulous  avoidance  of  idolatry  amongst  the  Jews  after  the  Babylon- 
ish  captivity  to  he  attributed  to  the  constant  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
I^rophets, — And  if  it  be  examined  into,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
Jews  were  so  prone  to  idolatry  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  so 
strongly  and  cautiously,  even  to  superstition,  fixed  against  it  atl^r  that 
captivity,  the  true  reason  hereof  will  appear  to  be,  that  they  had  the 
law  and  the  prophets  every  week  constantly  read  unto  them  after  that 
captivity,  which  they  had  not  before.  For  before  that  captivity,  they 
having  no  synagogues  for  public  worship  or  public  instruction,  nor  any 
places  to  resort  to  for  either,  unless  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  the 
cities  of  the  Levites,  or  to  the  prophets,  when  God  was  pleased  to  send 
such  among  them,  for  want  hereof  great  ignorance  grew  among  the 
people ;  God  was  little  known  among  them,  and  his  laws  in  a  manner 
wholly  forgotten ;  and  therefore,  as  occasions  offered,  they  were  easily 
drawn  into  all  the  superstitions  and  idolatrous  usages  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  that  lived  round  about  them,  till  at  length,  for  the 
punishment  hereof,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  dismal  destruction  in  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity :  but  afler  that  captivity,  and  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  it,  synagogues  being  erected  among  them  in  every  city,  to 
which  they  constantly  resorted  for  public  worship,  and  where  every 
week  they  had  the  law  from  the  first,  and  after  that  from  the  time  of 
Antiochus's  persecution,  the  prophets  also  read  unto  them,  and  were, 
by  sermons  and  exhortations  there  delivered  at  least  every  sabbath,  in- 
structed in  their  duty  and  excited  to  the  obedience  of  it ;  this  kept  them 
in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  God  and  his  laws.  And  the  threats  which 
they  found  in  the  prophets  against  the  breakers  of  them,  after  these 
also  came  to  be  read  among  them,  deterred  them  from  transgressing 
against  them.  So  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  never  more  strictly  ob- 
served by  them  than  from  the  time  of  Ezra  (when  synagogues  first 
came  into  use  among  them),  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  and  they 
would  have  been  unblamable  herein,  had  they  not  overdone  it  by  add- 
ing corrupt  traditions  of  their  own  devising,  whereby  at  length  (as  our 
Saviour^  chargeth  them),  they  made  the  law  itself  of  none  effect. 

*  a  Kings  ir.  23.  •  1  Chrou.  xvi.  <,  7,  37. 

'  Vide  Bocharti  Hieros.  part,  i,  lib.  3,  o.  29.  *  Matt.  xt.  o;  Mark  tU.  13. 
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Siteeesfful  propagation  of  Christianity  to  he  attributed  to  the  like 
cause, — And  as  by  this  method  the  Jewish  religion  was  preserved  in 
the  times  mentioned,  so  also  was  it  by  the  same  that  tne  Christian 
was  so  successfully  propagated  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  and 
hath  ever  since  been  preserved  among  us ;  for  as  the  Jews  had  their 
synagogues,  in  which  the  law  and  the  nrophets  were  read  unto  them 
every  sabbath,  so  the  Christians  had  their  cnurches,  in  which,  from  the 
beginning,  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  their  religion  were  every 
Lord's  day  taught,  inculcated,  and  explained  imto  them.  And  by 
God's  blessing  upon  this  method  chiefly  was  it,  that  this  holy  religion 
still  bore  up  against  all  oppressions,  and  notvnthstanding  the  ten  per- 
secutions, and  all  other  artifices  and  methods  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
which  hell  and  heathenism  could  devise  to  suppress  it,  grew  up  and 
increased  under  them ;  which  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  sensible  of^ 
that  when  he  put  all  his  wits  to  work,  to  find  out  new  methods  for 
the  restoring  of  the  heathen  impiety,  he  could  not  think  oi  any  more 
effectual  for  this  purpose,  than  to  employ  his  philosophers  to  preach 
it  up  every  week  to  the  people,^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  did  the  Christian  religion.  And  had  it  not  pleased  Gt>d 
to  cut  him  off  before  he  could  put  this  design  in  execution,  it  is  to  be 
feared  his  success  herein  would  in  a  very  great  measure  have  answered 
what  he  proposed  by  it. 

Immense  benefits  still  derived  from  weekly  preaching, — ^But  to  Chris- 
tians, above  all  others,  this  must  be  of  the  greatest  benefit :  for  the 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  having  in  them  the  sublimest  principles 
of  divine  knowledge,  and  the  precepts  of  it  containing  all  the  duties  of 
morality  in  the  highest  manner  improved,  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  us,  for  the  leading  of  us  to  the  truest  happiness  we  are 
capable  of,  as  well  in  this  life  as  in  that  which  is  to  come,  than  to  have 
these  weekly  taught  and  explained  unto  us,  and  weekly  put  home 
upon  our  consciences,  for  the  forming  of  our  lives  according  to  them. 
And  the  political  state  or  civil  government  of  every  Christian  country 
is  no  less  benefited  hereby  than  the  church  itself:  for  as  it  best  con- 
duceth  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  religion  among  us,  and  to  make  every 
man  know  his  duty  to  G-od,  his  neighbour,  and  himself,  so  it  may  be 
reckoned  of  all  methods  the  most  conducive  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  state ;  for  hereby  subjects  are  taught  to  be  obedient  to 
their  prince  and  his  laws,  children  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents,  serv- 
ants to  be  faithful  to  their  masters,  and  all  to  be.  just  and  charitable 
and  pay  all  other  duties  which  in  every  relation  they  owe  to  each  other. 
And  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties,  doth  the  peace,  good 
order,  and  happiness  of  every  community  consist.  And  to  be  weekly 
instructed  in  these  duties,  and  to  be  weekly  excited  to  the  obedience 
of  them,  is  certainly  the  properest  and  the  most  effectual  method  to 
induce  men  hereto.  Ana  it  may  justly  be  reckoned,  that  the  good 
order  which  is  now  maintained  in  this  kingdom  is  more  owing  to  this 
method  than  to  any  other  now  in  practice  among  us  for  this  end ;  and 
that  one  good  minister,  by  his  weekly  preaching  and  daily  good  example, 
sets  it  more  forward  than  any  two  of  the  best  justices  of  the  peace  can  by 
their  exactest  diligence  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  they  are 
intrusted  with  :  for  these,  by  the  utmost  of  their  coercions,  can  go  no 

*  Cregorii  Naiianteni  Orat.  in  Julianum  Apostatum. 
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further  than  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of  wickedness ;  but  the  other 
reforms  the  heart  within,  and  removes  all  those  evil  inclinations  of  it 
from  whence  they  flow.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  if  this 
method  were  once  dropped  among  us,  the  generality  of  the  people, 
whatever  else  may  be  done  to  obviate  it,  would  in  seven  years'  time  re- 
lapse into  as  baa  a  state  of  barbarity  as  was  ever  in  practice  among 
the  worst  of  our  Saxon  pr  Danish  ancestors.  And  therefore,  suppos- 
ing there  were  no  such  thing  in  truth  and  reality  as  that  holy  Christian 
religion  which  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  teach  (as  too  many  among 
us  are  now  permitted  with  impunity  to  say),  yet  the  service  which 
they  do  the  civil  government,  in  keeping  all  men  to  those  duties,  in 
the  observance  of  which  its  peace,  good  order,  and  happiness  consist, 
may  very  well  deserve  the  maintenance  which  they  receive  from  it. 

II.  NEHEMIAH'S  RETURN  TO  PERSIA,  B.  c.  433-428. 

High  priests— Eliaahib,  453. 
Prophets — MalachL 

Liberality  of  Nehemiah  during  his  gotemorthip  of  Judahj  433. — 
Nehemiah,  after  he  had  held  the  government  of  Judah  twelve  years, ^ 
returned  to  the  Persian  court,  either  recalled  thither  by  the  kmg,  or 
else  going  thither  to  solicit  for  a  new  commission  after  the  expiration  of 
the  former.  During  all  the  time  that  he  had  been  in  his  government 
he  managed  it  with  great  justice,^  and  supported  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  through  these  whole  twelve  years,  with  a  very  expensive  and 
hospitable  ma^ificence.  For  there  sat  at  his  table  every  day  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Jews  and  rulers,  besides  strangers  who  came 
to  Jerusalem  from  among  the  heathen  nations  that  were  round  about 
them :  for  as  occasions  brought  them  thither,  if  they  were  of  any  quality, 
thev  were  always  invited  to  the  governor's  house,  and  there  hospitably 
and  splendidly  entertained ;  so  that  there  was  provided  for  him  every 
day  one  ox,  six  choice  sheep,  and  fowls,  and  wine,  and  all  other  things 
in  proportion  hereto,  which  could  not  but  amount  to  a  great  expense. 
Yet  all  this  he  bore,  through  these  whole  twelve  years,  out  of  his  own 
private  purse,  without  burdening  the  province  at  all  for  it,  or  taking 
any  part  of  that  allowance  which  before  was  raised  out  of  it  by  other 
governors  to  support  them  in  their  station ;  which  argues  his  great 
generosity,  as  well  as  his  great  love  and  tenderness  to  the  people  of  his 
nation,  in  thus  easing  them  of  this  burden,  and  also  his  vast  wealth 
in  being  able  so  to  do.  The  office  which  he  had  been  in  at  court  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  amassing  great  riches ;  and  he  thought  he  could 
not  better  expend  them  than  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  by  doing 
all  he  could  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  it  both  in  church  and  state ; 
and  God  prospered  him  in  the  work,  according  to  the  great  zeal  with 
which  belaboured  in  it. 

Melons  invention  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  gears,  43  a. — About  this 
time  flourished  Meto'  the  famous  Athenian  astronomer,  who  invented 
the-Enneadecaeteris,  or  the  cycle  of  nineteen  gears,  which  we  call  the  cycle 
of  the  moon ;  the  numbers  whereof  being,  by  reason  of  the  excellency 
of  their  use,  written  in  the  ancient  calendars  in  golden  letters,  from 

*  Neh.  T.  tj^  xiii.^  6.  '  Neh.  t.  14,  19. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  Lh.  i2»  p.  305.    Ptolemei  Mogna  Syntoxis,  lib.  3,  c.  9. 
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hence  in  our  present  a]mana<;ks  that  number  of  this  cycle,  which  accords 
with  the  year  for  which  the  almanack  is  made,  is  called  the  golden, 
number.  For  it  is  still  of  as  great  use  to  the  Christians  for  the  find- 
ing out  of  Easter,  and  also  to  the  Jews  for  the  fixing  of  their  three  great 
festiyals,  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  ascertaining  of  the 
times  of  their  festivals.  And  for  this  last  end  was  it  that  Mato  in- 
vented it.  Eor  the  Greeks  being  directed  by  an  oracle  to  observe  all 
their  solemn  sacrifices  and  festivals,'  Kara  rpia,  i.  e.  according  to  three^ 
and  this  being  interpreted  to  mean  years,  months,  and  days,  and  that 
the  years  were  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
the  months  and  days  according  to  that  of  the  moon,  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  hereby  to  observe  all  these  solemnities  at  the  same 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  on  the  same  month,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month.  And  therefore  endeavours  were  made  to  bring  all  these 
to  meet  together,'  that  is,  to  bring  the  same  months,  and  all  the  days 
of  them,  to  fall  as  near  as  possible  within  the  same  times  of  the  sun*s 
course,  that  so  the  same  solemnities  might  always  be  celebrated  within 
the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  in  the  same  months,  and  on 
the  same  days  of  them.  The  difficulty  lay  in  this,  that  whereas  the 
year,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun  (which  is  commonly  called  the 
solar  year),  is  made  by  that  revolution  of  it  which  brings  it  round  to 
the  same  point  in  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  months 
by  those  revolutions  of  the  moon  which  brought  it  round  to  the  same 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  i.  e.  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and 
twelve  of  these  months  made  their  common  year  (which  is  commonly 
called  the  lunar  year)  ;  this  lunar  year  fell  eleven  days  short  of  the 
solar.  And  therefore  their  oracle  could  not  be  observed  in  keeping 
their  solemnities  to  the  same  seasons  of  the  year  without  intercalations ; 
for  otherwise  their  solemnities  would  be  anticipated  eleven  days  every 
year,  and  in  thirty-three  years'  space  would  be  carried  backward 
through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  (as  is  now  done  in  Turkey,  where 
they  use  this  sort  of  year)  ;  and  to  intercalate  these  eleven  days  every 
year  would  make  as  great  a  breach  upon  the  other  part  of  the  oracle 
as  to  the  months  and  days  ;  for  then  e\ery  year  would  alter  the  day, 
and  every  three  years  the  month  ;  and  besides,  it  would  make  a  breach 
upon  the  whole  scheme  of  their  year :  for  with  them,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  with  the  Jews,  their  months  always  began  with  a  new  moon, 
and  their  years  were  always  made  up  with  these  lunar  months,  so  as  to 
end  exactly  with  the  last  day  of  the  last  moon,  and  to  begin  exactly 
with  the  nrst  day  of  next  moon.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  for  the 
bringing  of  aU  to  fall  right  according  to  the  directions  of  the  orade, 
that  the  intercalations  should  be  made  by  months ;  and  to  find  out  such 
an  intercalation  of  months  as  would  at  len^h  bring  the  solar  year  and 
the  lunar  year  to  an  exact  agreement,  so  that  both  should  begin  from 
the  same  point  of  time,  was  that  which  was  to  be  done  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  for  thus  only  could  the  solemnities  be  always  kept  to  the  same 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  to  the  same  months,  and  the  same  days 
of  them,  and  constantly  be  made  fall  within  the  compass  of  one 
lunar  montb  at  most,  sooner  or  later,  within  the  same  times  of  the 

'  Geminus  in  Isagoga,  c.  6. 

'  Vide  Rcaligemm  de  Emcndatione  Temponun,  Petayium  de  Doctrina  Temporum, 
aliosquc  Chnmologoa. 
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Bolar  year.    And  therefore,  in  order  hereunto,  cycles  were  to  be  in- 
vented; and  to  find  out  such  a  cycle  of  years,  wherein  by  the  in« 
tercalation  or  addition  of  one  or  more  months  thiis  might  be  effected, 
was  the  great  study  and  endeavour  of  the  astronomers  of  those  times. 
The  first  attempt  that  was  made  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  the  Die- 
tens,  a  evcle  qf  ttoo  yeart,  wherein  an  intercalation  was  made  of  one 
month :  but  in  two  years'  time,  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  above  the 
lunar  being  only  twenty-two  days,  and  a  lunar  month  making  twenty- 
nine  days  and  a  half,  this  intercalation,  instead  of  bringing  the  lunar 
year  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  solar,  overdid  it  by  seven  days  and  a 
half;  which  being  a  fault  that  was  soon  perceived,  for  the  mending  of 
it  the  Tetraeteris  was  introduced,  which  was  a  cycle  of  four  year*. 
Wherein  it  was  thought  that  an  intercalation  of  one  month  would  bring 
all  that  to  rights  which  was  overdone  by  the  like  intercalation  of  the 
Dieteris.     And  this  was  contrived  chiefly  with  a  respect  to  their 
Olympic  games :  for  they  being  the  chiefest  of  their  solemnities,  and 
celebrated  once  every  four  years,  care  was  taken  to  bring  this  solem- 
nity every  fourth  year  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  same  time  of  the  solar 
year  in  which  it  was  performed  the  Olympiad  before ;  which  regularly 
ought  always  to  have  oeen  begun,  according  to  the  original  institution 
of  that  solemnity,  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  an  intercalation  of  one  month  in  four  years 
would  always  bring  it  to  this  time,  but  four  solar  years  exceeding  four 
lunar  years  forty-three  days  and  a  half,  the  adding  one  lunar  month, 
or  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  (of  which  it  consists),  fell  short  of 
curing  tfals  defect  full  fourteen  days ;  which  fault  soon  discovering  itself, 
for  the  amending  of  it  they  intercalated  alternatively  one  four  years 
with  one  month,  and  the  next  four  years  with  two  months,  which 
brought  it  to  the  Octoeteris,  or  the  cycle  of  eight  years,  wherein  by 
intercalating  three  months  they  thought  they  brought  all  to  rights : 
and  indeed  it  came  much  nearer  to  it  than  any  of  the  former  cycles ; 
for,  by  this  intercalation,  the  eight  lunar  years  were  brought  so  near 
to  eight  solar  years,  that  they  differed  from  them  only  by  an  excess  of 
one  day,  fourteen  hours,  ana  nine  minutes :  and  therefore  this  cycle 
continued  much  longer  in  use  than  any  of  the  rest.     But  at  length 
the  error,  by  increasing  every  year,  grew  great  enough  to  be  also  cua- 
covered ;  which  produced  the  invention  of  several  other  cycles  for  the 
remedying  of  it :  of  which  this  invented  by  Meto  of  nineteen  years  is 
the  perfectest ;  for  it  brings  the  two  luminaries  to  come  about  to  the 
same  points  within  two  hours,  one  minute,  and  twenty  seconds;  so 
that  aner  nineteen  years,  the  same  new  moons  and  the  same  full  moons 
do  within  that  space  come  about  again  te  the  same  points  of  time  in 
every  year  of  this  cycle,  in  which  they  happened  in  the  same  year  of 
the  former  cyde.     And  to  a  nearer  agreement  than  this  no  other  cycle 
can  bring  tnem.     This  cycle  is  made  up  of  nineteen  lunar  years  and 
seven  lunar  months,  by  seven  intercalations  added  to  them.     The  years 
of  this  cycle  in  which  these  intercalations  were  made,  were  the  third, 
sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  nineteenth,  accord- 
ing to  Petavius ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  they  were  the  third, 
fifth,  eight,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  sixteenth,  and  nineteenth.    Each  of 
these  seven  intercalated  years  consisted  of  thirteen  months,  and  tbe 
rest  of  twelve.    The  chief  use  of  this  cycle  among  the  Greeks  being  to 
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settle  the  times  of  celebrating  tbeir  solemnities,  luid  that  of  their 
Olympiads  being  the  chiefest  of  them,  and  on  the  fixing  of  which  the 
fixing  of  all  the  rest  did  depend,  it  was  in  the  first  place  applied  to 
this  purpose ;  and  the  rule  of  these  Olympiads  being,  that  tnej  were 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  atler  the  summer  solstice,  in 
order  to  settle  the  time  of  their  celebration,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  settle  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice ;  and  this  Meto  ob- 
served this  year  to  be  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  Egyptian  month 
Fhnmenoth,  which,  reduced  to  the  Julian  year,  falls  on  the  27th  of 
June.  And  therefore  the  Greeks,  having  received  this  cycle,  did  from 
this  time  forward  celebrate  their  Olympiads  on  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  27th  day  of  our  June ;  and  thenceforth  also  began  their  year 
from  the  new  moon  preceding ;  whereas  before  they  began  it  from  the 
winter  solstice,  and  they  calculated  both  the  new  moon  and  the  full 
moon  by  this  cycle ;  so  that  from  this  time  the  new  moon  immediately 
preceding  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  was  the  begin- 
ning of  their  year,  and  that  first  full  moon  after  the  said  solstice,  in  every 
fifth  year,  was  the  time  of  their  Olympiads.  For  that  year,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  which  this  solemnity  was  celebrated,  was,  in  their  computation  of 
time,  called  the  first  year  of  that  Olympiad,  reckoning  from  the  new  moon 
preceding ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  after  they  celebrated 
the  next  Olympiad,  which  made  the  time  from  one  Olympiad  to  another 
to  be  just  four  years,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  years  then  used. 

Subsequent  application  of  the  cycle  to  the  settlement  of  Easter  and 
Passover, — But  this  use  of  the  cycle  ceasing  with  the  solemnities  of  the 
heathen  Greeks,  after  that  Christianity  had  gotten  the  assendant  in  the 
Boman  empire,  it  thenceforth  became  applied  to  another  use,  and  that 
not  only  by  the  Christians,  but  also  by  the  Jews.  For  by  it  the 
Christians,  after  the  council  of  Nice,  settled  our  Easter;  and  from 
them,  some  few  years  after,  the  Jews  learned  to  make  the  like  use  of 
it  for  the  fixing  the  time  of  their  Passover,  and  the  making  of  their 
intercalations  in  order  to  it.  But  of  the  manner  how  each  of  them 
applied  it  for  these  purposes  there  will  be  hereafter  an  occasion  fully 
to  treat,  in  a  place  more  proper  for  it. 

Commencement  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  431. — ^The  war  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,^  called  the  Feloponnesian  war  (of 
which  Thucydides  and  Xenophon^  have  written  the  history),  be^an 
about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  which 
lasted  twenty-seven  years.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered  on  it,  both 
parties'  sent  their  ambassadors  to  king  Artaxerxes  to  engage  him  on 
their  side,  and  pray  his  aid  in  the  war. 

The  great  plague. — About  the  same  time  there  broke  out  a  most 
grievous  pestilence,  which  did  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  world.  It 
began  first  in  Ethiopia ;  from  thence  it  came  into  Libya  and  Eigypt,  and 
from  Egypt  it  invaded  Judaea,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria ;  and  from  those 
parts  it  spread  itself  through  the  whole  Persian  empire ;  from  whence 
it  passed  into  Greece,  and  grievously  afflicted  the  Athenian  state,  de- 
stroying a  great  number  of  their  people ;  and  among  them  died  Pericles, 

>  Thncydidn,  lib.  a. 

'  Tbney  dides  giTM  an  aeeonnt  of  the  fint  twenty-one  yetit  of  thii  war,  and  Xenophon't 
Hellenics  continue*  the  Greek  hiatonr  from  thence. 

*  Thueydidct,  lib.  a.    Herodotus,  ub.  7. 

*  PlutarchuB  in  Peride.    Thucydides,  Ub.  a.    Diod.  Sac.  lib.  la,  p.  pa 
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the  chiefeat  and  eminentest  man  of  that  city,  whose  wisdom,  while  he 
lived,  was  the  mainstay  and  support  of  that  republic,  and  of  whom  only 
it  can  be  said,  that  he  maintained  himself  in  mil  credit  for  forty  years 
together  in  a  popular  government.  Thucydides  hath  in  his  history  ^ 
given  us  a  very  full  account  of  this  disease,  having  had  thorough  ex- 
perience of  it ;  for  he  had  it  himself,  and  after  that,  being  out  of  danger 
of  suffering  any  more  by  it,  he  freely  visited  a  great  man^  others  that 
were  afflicted  with  it,  and  thereby  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  know- 
ing all  the  symptoms  and  calamities  that  attended  it.  Lucretius  hath  also 
^ven  us  a  poetical  description  of  it ;  and  Hippocrates  hath  written  of 
it  as  a  physician  : '  for  that  great  master  of  the  art  of  physic  lived  in 
those  times,  and  was  at  Athens  all  the  while  this  distemper  raged  there. 
Artaxerzes  invited  him,  vnth  the  promise  of  great  rewards,  te  come  into 
Persia  during  this  plague,  to  cure  those  who  were  infected  with  it  in 
his  armies.  But  his  answer  was  that  he  would  not  leave  the  Grecians, 
his  countrymen,  in  this  distress,  to  give  his  help  to  barbarians.  There  are 
several  epistles  still  extant  at  the  end  of  Hippocrates's  works,  said  to 
be  written  by  Artaxerxes,  and  bv  Hystanes,  his  prefect  on  the  Helles- 
pont, and  by  Hypocrates  himself,  about  this  matter.  Some  think  them 
not  to  be  genuine,  but  do  not  give  any  reasons  sufficient  to  connct 
them  of  it.  Many  instances  in  the  histories  of  those  times  do  acquaint 
us  how  fond  the  Persians  were  of  Greek  physicians.  And  Artaxerxes, 
looking  on  himself  as  the  greatest  of  kings,  might  well  enough  think  he 
had  the  best  title  to  have  the  greatest  of  physicians  to  attena  upon  him, 
and  therefore  offered  the  greatest  of  rewards  to  draw  him  to  him.  But 
Hippocrates,  having  a  mind  above  the  temptations  of  gold  and  silver, 
returned  him  the  answer  I  have  -mentioned ;  which  provoked  him  so  far, 
that  he  sent  to  Cos,  the  city  of  Hippocrates,  and  wnere  he  then  was,  to 
command  them  to  deliver  unto  him  Hippocrates,  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  his  perverseness ;  threatening  them  with  the  demolition  of 
their  city,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  island  in  which  it  stood,  if 
they  did  not  comply  with  him  herein.  But  the  Coans,  in  their  answer, 
did  let  him  know  that  no  threats  should  ever  induce  them  to  betray  so 
eminent  a  citizen  into  his  hands.  This  was  before  Hippocrates  went  to 
Athens :  for  this  plague  had  ravished  through  the  Persian  empire  before 
it  came  to  that  city ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  year  after  this,  that  the 
Athenians  were  infested  with  it,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  as  Thucydides  tells  us. 

III.     NEHEMIAH'S   SECOND  ADMINISTRATION.  IN  THE  REIONS  OF 
ARTAXERXES   LONOIMANUS,  SOODIANUS,  AND  DARIUS  NOTHUS, 

B.  C.  428—409. 

Kings  of  Persia— Artazerzet  Longimanus,  464,  Sogdianus,  424,  Darius  Nothus,  433. 

Egypt— Amyrtaens,  414. 

High  priests  of  Judah— EUashib,  453,  Joiadali,  413. 
Prophets— Malachi. 

ITehemiak  returns  to  Jerusalem  with  afresh  commission^  428. — Nehe- 
miah  on  his  return  to  the  Persian  court,  haying  tarried  there  about  five 

J^^ars,  in  the  execution,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  of  his  former  office,  at 
ength  obtained  of  the  king  te  be  sent  back  again  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
new  commission.    The  generality  of  chronologers,  as  well  as  the  com- 

*  Lib.  2.  *  Lib.  3.    Epidem.  s.  3. 
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mentators  upon  this  part  of  Scripture,  make  this  his  coming  back  thi* 
ther  to  be  much  sooner.  But,  considering  the  many  and  great  corrupt 
tions  which  he  tells  us,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  book,  the  Jews 
had  run  into  in  his  absence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how,  in  less  than 
five  years*  time,  they  could  have  grown  up  to  such  a  height  among 
them.  He  had  been  twelve  years  reforming  what  was  amiss  among 
them,  and  Ezra  had  been  doing  the  same  for  thirteen  years  before  him, 
wherebv  they  had  brought  their  reformation  to  such  a  state  and  sta- 
bility, that  a  little  time  could  not  have  been  sufficient  in  such  a  manner 
to  have  again  unhinged  it.  It  is  much  more  likely,  that  all  this  was 
longer  than  five  years  a-doing,  than  that  it  should  come  to  pass  in  so  short 
a  time.  It  is  indeed  expressed  in  our  English  version,  that  Nehemiah 
came  back  again  from  the  Persian  court  to  Jerusalem'  ''after  certain 
days ;"  but  the  Hebrew  word  yamim,  which  is  there  rendered  da^s, 
signifieth  also  years,  and  is  in  a  great  many  places  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures so  used. 

Prophecies  of  Madachi, — ^About  this  time  most  likely  lived  ^ialachi 
the  prophet.  The  greatest  of  the  corruptions  which  he  chargeth  the 
Jews  with  are  the  same  with  those  which  they  had  run  into  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah' s  absence ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  in  this 
time  his  prophecies  were  delivered.  It  is  certain  the  temple  was  all 
finished,  and  everything  restored  therein,  before  his  time :  for  there 
are  passages  in  his  prophecies  which  clearly  suppose  it ;  and  he  doth 
not  m  them  charge  tne  Jews  with  neglecting  the  restoring  of  the  temple, 
but  their  neglecting  what  appertained  to  the  true  worship  of  Gkxi  in 
it.  But  in  what  time  it  was  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple  that  he 
prophesied  is  nowhere  said  in  Scripture ;  and  therefore  we  can  only 
make  our  conjectures  about  it,  and  I  know  not  where  any  conjecture 
can  place  it  with  more  probability,  than  in  the  time  where  I  have  said. 

MeformeUiont  of  Nehemiah  continued :  Tohiah  the  Ammonite  excluded 
from  the  temple, — Many  things  having  gone  wrong  among  the  Jews 
during  the  absence  of  Nehemiiu,  as  hath  been  above  mentioned,  as  soon 
as  he  was  again  settled  in  the  government^  he  applied  himself  with  his 
usual  zeal  and  diligence  to  correct  and  again  set  to  rights  whatsoever 
was  amiss.  And  that  which  he  first  took  notice  of,  as  what,  by  the  fla- 
grancv  of  the  offence,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  place  where  committed, 
was  the  most  obvious  to  be  resented  by  so  good  a  man,  was  a  great 

Profanation  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  temple  for  the  sake  of 
'obiah  an  Ammonite.'  This  man,  though  he  had  made  two  alliances  with 
the  Jews  (for  Johanan^his  son  had  married  the  daughter  of  Meshullam 
the  son  of  Berachiah,^  who  was  one  of  the  chief  managers  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  and  he 
himself  had  married  the  daughter  of  Shecaniah  the  son  of  Arab,  another 
great  man  among  the  Jews),  yet,  being  an  Ammonite,®  he  bore  a  national 
Hatred  to  all  that  were  of  the  race  of  Israel ;  and  therefore  envying 
their  prosperity,  and  being  averse  to  whatsoever  might  promote  it,  did 
the  utmost  that  he  could  to  obstruct  Nehemiah  in  all  that  he  did  for  the 
good  of  that  people,  and  confederated  with  Sanballat,  their  greatest 
enemy,  to  carry  on  this  purpose.  However,  by  reason  of  the  luliancea 
I  have  mentioned,  he  had  many  correspondents  among  the  Jews,^  who 

>  Neh.  xiu.  6.  •  Nth.  xiu.  •  Neh.  xiii.  7—9.  *  Nch.  vi.  tS. 

•  Neh.  iii.  4.  •  Nch.  ii.,  iv.,  tL  »  Nch.  vi.  17—19. 
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were  favouren  of  him,  and  acted  insidiouBly  with  Nehemiah  on  his  ac- 
count. But  he,  being  aware  of  their  devices,  withstood  and  baffled  them 
all,  as  long  as  he  continued  at  Jerusalem.  But  when  he  went  from 
thence  to  the  Persian  court,  Eliashib  the  high  priest  *  was  prevailed 
with  (as  being  one  of  those  that  were  of  that  confederacy  ana  alliance 
with  Tobiah)  to  allow  and  provide  for  him  lodgings  within  the  temple 
itself:  in  order  whereto  he  removed  ''  the  meat  offerings,  the  frankin- 
cense, and  the  vessels,  and  the  tithes  of  the  com,  the  new  wine,  and  the 
oil  (which  was  commanded  to  be  given  to  the  Levites,  and  the  sinsers, 
and  the  porters),  and  the  offerings  of  the  priests,'*  out  of  the  chambers 
where  they  used  to  be  laid ;  and  out  of  them  made  one  large  apartment 
for  the  reception  of  this  heathen  stranger.  It  is  doubted  oy  some, 
whether  this  Eliashib  were  Eliashib  the  high  priest,  or  only  another 
priest  of  that  name.  That  which  raiseth  the  doubt  is,  he  is  named  in 
the  text,  where  this  is  related  of  him,  by  the  title  only  of  priest,  and  is 
there  said  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  chambers  of  tne  house  of  God ; 
from  whence  it  is  argued,  that  he  was  only  chamberlain  of  the  temple, 
and  not  the  high  priest,  who  was  above  such  an  office.  But  the  over- 
sight of  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  God  may  import  the  whole 
government  of  the  temple,  which  belonged  to  the  high  priest  only :  and 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  any  one,  that  was  less  than  absolute 
governor  of  the  whole  temple,  could  make  so  great  an  innovation  in  it. 
JBesides,  Eliashib  the  high  priest  hath  no  character  in  Scripture  with 
which  such  a  procedure  can  be  said  to  be  inconsistent.  By  what  is 
said  in  the  book  of  Ezra  (chap.  x.  18),  it  appears,  the  pontifical  family 
was  in  his  time  grown  very  corrupt.  And  no  act  of  nis  is  mentionea 
either  in  Ezra  or  Nehemian,  excepting  only  his  putting  to  his  helping 
hand  in  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Had  he  done  any- 
thing else  worthy  of  memory  in  the  reforming  of  what  was  amiss,  either 
in  church  or  state,  in  the  times  either  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah,  it  may  be 
presumed  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it  in  the  books  written  by 
them.    The  silence  which  is  of  him  in  both  these  books,  as  to  any 

food  act  done  by  him,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  none  such  to 
e  recorded  of  him.  For  the  high  pnest  being  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
church,  had  he  borne  any  part  with  these  two  good  men,  when  they 
laboured  so  much  to  reform  that  church,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
it  could  have  been  passed  over  in  their  writings,  wherein  they  give 
an  account  of  what  was  done  in  that  reformation.  What  Jeshua  his 
erondfather  did  in  concurrence  with  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  and 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  prophets,  in  the  first  re-settling  of  the  church 
and  state  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,^ 
is  all  recorded  in  Scripture ;  and  had  Eliashib  done  any  such  thing  in 
concurrence  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  may  take  it  for  certain  it 
would  have  been  recorded  there  also.  Putting  all  this  together,  it  ap- 
pears most  likely  that  it  was  Eliashib  the  high  priest  who  was  the 
author  of  this  great  profanation  of  the  house  of  Otoa.  What  was  done 
herein,  the  text  tells  us,  Nehemiah  immediately  understood,  as  soon 
as  he  came  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  did  immediately  set  him- 
self to  reform  it.  For,  overruling  what  the  hieh  priest  had  ordered 
to  be  done  herein,  by  the  authority  which  he  had  as  governor,  he  com- 

>  Neh.  ziiL  4.  '  Ezra  iii.,  ir.,  y. ;  Haggai  i.,  ii. ;  Zech.  iii. 
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manded  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  to  be  cast  out,  and  the  cham- 
bers to  be  again  cleansed  and  restored  to  their  former  use. 

Separatum  of  the  mixed  multitude  from  the  Israelitei. — The  reading 
of  the  law  to  the  people  having  been  settled  bj  Nehemiah,^  so  as  to  be 
constantly  carried  on  at  certain  stated  times,  ever  since  it  was  begun 
under  his  government  by  Ezra  (perchance  from  that  very  beginning 
on  every  sabbath-day),  when  in  the  course  of  their  lessons  they  came 
to  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  commanded, 
that  ''a  Moabite,  or  an  Ammonite,  should  not  come  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  for  ever;"  Nehemiab,'  tak- 
ing a -handle  from  hence,  separated  all  the  mixed  multitude  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  that  thereby  it  might  be  known  with  whom  a  true 
Israelite  might  lawfrilly  marry.  For  neither  this  law,  nor  any  other 
of  the  like  nature,  is  to  be  understood  to  exclude  any  one,  of  what 
nation  soever  he  were,  frt)m  entering  into  the  congregation  as  a  prose- 
lyte, and  becoming  a  member  of  then*  church,  that  would  be  converted 
thereto.  Neither  did  any  of  the  Jews  ever  so  interpret  it :  for  they 
freely  received  all  into  their  religion  that  would  emorace  it,  and,  im- 
mediately on  their  conversion,  admitted  them  to  all  the  rites,  parts, 
and  privileges  of  it,  and  treated  them  in  all  respects  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  true  Israelites,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of  marriage.  And 
therefore  this  phrase  in  the  text,'  of  "  not  entering  into  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,"  must  be  understood 
to  include  no  more  than  a  prohibition  not  to  be  married  thereinto  till 
then ;  and  thus  all  the  Jewish  doctors  expound  it.  For  their  doctrine, 
as  to  the  case  of  their  marrying  with  sucn  as  were  not  of  their  nation, 
is  stated  by  them  in  manner  as  followeth  : — 

Law  reftpecting  the  intermarriages  of  Jews  and  OentUes. — None  of 
the  house  of  Israel  of  either  sex  were  to  enter  into  marriage  with  any 
Gentiles,  of  what  nation  soever,^  unless  they  were  first  converted  to 
their  religion,  and  became  entire  proselytes  to  it.  And  when  they 
were  become  thus  thorough  proselytes,  they  were  not  all  immediately 
to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege  of  making  intermarriages  with  them  ; 
for  some  were  barred  wnolly  from  it  for  ever,  others  only  in  part,  and 
some  only  for  a  limited  time.  Of  the  first  sort  were  all  of  the  seven 
nations  of  the  Canaanites,  mentioned  in  Deut.  vii.  Of  the  second  sort 
were  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  whose  males,  they  hold,  were 
excluded  for  ever,  but  not  their  females :  for  the  Hebrew  text  naming 
an  Ammonite  and  a  Moabite,  in  the  masculine  gender  only,  they  un- 
derstand it  only  of  the  males,  and  not  of  the  females.  And  this  ex- 
ception they  mi^e  for  the  sake  of  Buth ;  for  she,  though  a  Moabitish 
woman,  had  been  married  to  two  husbands  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the 
last  of  which  was  Boaz,  of  whom  David  was  descended  by  her.  Aj[id 
of  the  third  sort  were  the  Edomites  and  the  Eeyptians,^  with  whom 
they  might  not  marry  till  the  third  generation.  With  tdl  others,  who 
were  not  of  the  three  excepted  sorts,  they  might  freely  make  inter- 
marriages whenever  they  became  thorough  prosdytes  to  their  religion.^ 
But  at  present,^  it  not  being  to  be  known  who  is  an  Edomite,  who  an 

*  Neh.  ▼lii.  •  Cbap.  xiii.  1—3.  ■  Dent,  xzxiii.  j. 

*  Maimonidet  in  Tirare  Biah.  *  Deut.  zziii.  €i 

*  A  sister  of  DaTid's  married  Ithra  an  Ishmaelite,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  AmaMi, 
cnptain  of  the  host  of  Israel. 

^  Maimonidet  in  Issure  Biah. 
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Ammonite,  or  a  Moabite,  or  who  an  Egyptian,  of  the  race  of  the  Egyp- 
tians then  mentioned  in  the  text,  by  reason  of  the  confusions  which 
have  since  happened  of  all  nations  with  each  other,  they  hold  this 
prohibition  to  nave  been  long  since  out  of  date ;  and  that  now  any 
Gkntile,  as  soon  as  proselyted  to  their  religion,  may  immediately  be 
admitted  to  make  intermarriages  with  them.  In  interpreting  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  in  the  text  to  be  for  ever,  they 
seem  to  exceed  the  prohibition  of  the  law  therein  delivered ;  for  there 
(i.  e.  Deut.  xxiii.  3)  it  is  extended  only  to  the  tenth  generation.  The 
words  are,  *'  Even  to  the  tenth  generation  shall  they  not  enter  iuto  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  The  meaning  of  which  seems 
plainly  to  be,  that  this  should  be  observed  as  a  law  for  ever,  that  an 
Ammonite  or  a  Moabite  was  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  making  marriages  with  them,  till  the 
tenth  generation  after  tneir  becoming  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
But  "  ten  generations,"  and  *'  for  ever,"  being  both  in  the  same  text, 
and  within  the  same  prohibiting  clause,  they  interpret  the  former  expres- 
sion by  the  latter,  and  will  have  it,  that  so  long  a  prohibition  as  that 
of  ten  generations  signifieth  therein  tantamount  to  for  ever:  and  they 
ground  this  chiefly  upon  the  text  of  Nehemiah,  which  we  are  now 
treating  of.  For  here,  in  the  recital  of  this  law,  the  prohibition  is 
said  to  t>e  for  ever,  without  the  limitation  of  ten  generations.  But  the 
words  of  Nehemiah  are  plainly  an  imperfect  quotation  of  what  is  in 
the  law,  and  seem  to  intend  no  more  oy  that  recital,  than  to  send  us 
to  the  place  of  the  original  text  of  the  law,  where  it  is  to  be  perfectly 
found.  And  in  all  laws  in  the  world,  the  words  of  the  original  text 
are  to  be  depended  upon,  for  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  before  any 
quotations  of  them,  by  whomsoever  made. 

Nehemiah  eorreeU  the  misappropriation  of  the  tithes,  and  enforces  the 
due  observance  of  the  sabbath, — Among  other  corruptions  that  grew  up 
during  the  absence  of  Nehemiah,  one  especially  to  be  taken  notice  of 
was  the  neglect  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  daily  service  of  the  house  of 
G-od  in  sucn  manner  as  it  ought.^  For  the  tithes,  which  were  to  main- 
tain the  ministers  of  the  temple  in  their  offices  and  stations,  being 
either  embezasled  by  the  high  nriest,  and  other  rulers  of  the  temple  under 
him,  or  else  subtracted  by  the  laity,  and  not  paid  at  all,  for  want  of 
them  the  Levites  and  singers  were  driven  from  the  temple,  every  one 
to  his  own  home,  there  to  seek  for  a  subsistence  some  other  way. 
This  abuse  the  sovemor,  whose  piety  led  him  always  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic worship,  comd  not  be  long  without  taking  notice  of;  and  when  he 
had  observed  it,  and  thoroughly  informed  himself  of  the  cause,  he  soon 

Srovided  very  effectually  for  its  remedy :  for  he  forthwith  made  those 
ues  to  be  again  brought  into  the  treasuries  of  the  temple,  and  forced 
every  man  faithfully  and  fuUy  to  pay  them :  whereby  a  maintenance 
being  again  provided  for  those  that  attended  the  service  of  the  house  of 
GK>d,  all  was  there  again  restored  to  its  pristine  order.  And  he  also 
took  care  that  the  sabbath  should  be  duly  observed,'  and  made  many 
good  orders  for  the  preventing  of  the  profanation  of  it,  and  caused  them 
all  to  be  effectually  put  in  execution.  But  though  all  these  things  are 
mentioned  in  one  chapt-er,  they  were  not  all  done  at  one  time ;  but  the 

*  Neh.  xiii.  10 — 14;  Mai.  iii.  8—13.  •  Neh.  xiii.  15 — 73, 
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good  man  brought  them  about  as  occasions  were  administered,  and  as 
be  saw  opportunities  best  serred  for  the  successful  effecting  of  them. 

Flafo  oam, — In  this  same  year,  in  which  we  suppose  Nehemiah 
came  back  again  to  his  goyemment  of  Judsea  from  the  Persian  court, 
that  is,'  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  was  bom  Plato, 
the  famous  Athenian  philosopher,  who  came  nearest  to  the  truth  in 
divine  matters  of  any  of  the  heathens ;  for  he  having,  in  his  travels  in- 
to the  East,  where  he  went  for  his  improvement  in  knowledge,  conversed 
with  the  Jews,  and  eotten  some  insight  into  the  writings  of  Moses,' 
and  their  own  sacred  books,  he  learned  many  things  from  them,  which 
others  of  his  profession  could  not  attain  unto ;  and  therefore  he  is  said 
by  Numenius^  to  be  none  other  than  Moses  speaking  G-reek ;  and  many 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  speak  of  him  to  the  same  purpose.^ 

Reappearance  of  the  plague  at  Athene :  Athenians  allowed  to  marry 
two  wiveSf  426. — In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,*  the 
plague  broke  out  again  at  Athens,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their 
people.  This,  with  the  other  plague  that  happened  four  years  before, 
having  much  exhausted  that  city  of  its  inhaoitants,  for  the  better  re- 
plenishing of  it  again,  a  new  law  was  made,  to  allow  every  man  there 
to  marry  two  wives.^  Prom  the  time  of  Cecrops,  who  was  the  first 
planter  of  Attica,  and  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Athens  in  it,  no  such 
thing  as  polygamy  was  there  ever  known,  or  was  any  man  allowed  to 
have  any  more  than  one  wife,  both  their  law  and  their  usage  till  now 
being  contrary  thereto.  But  from  this  time  it  was  allowed,  for  the 
cause  which  I  have  mentioned :  and  Socrates  the  philosopher  was  one 
of  the  first  that  made  use  of  the  privilege  of  it,  bemg  then  forty-three 
years  old;  for  he  was  bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad  (which  was  the  year  469  before  Christ) ;  for  to  Aautippe, 
his  former  wife,  he  took  another  called  Myrto,  and  all  the  benefit  he 
had  by  it  was  to  have  two  scolds  instead  of  one,  to  exercise  his  patience. 
As  long  as  they  disagreed,^  they  were  continually  scolding,  brawling 
or  fighting  with  each  other;  and  whenever  they  agreed,  they  both 
joined  in  brawling  at  him,  and  oilen  fell  on  him  with  their  fists  as  well 
as  with  their  tongues,  and  beat  him  soundly.*  And  this  was  a  very 
just  punishment  upon  him  for  giving  countenance,  by  his  practice,  to 
so  unnatural  and  mischievous  a  usage.  For  everywhere  more  males 
than  females  being  bom  into  the  world,  this  su££ciently  proves,  that 
Ood  and  nature  never  intended  any  more  than  one  woman  for  one 
man ;  and  they  certainly  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  both,  that  have 
more  than  one  to  wife  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  supreme  Lawgiver 
dispensed  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  this  case,  this  is  no  rule  for 
others  to  act  by. 

Artaxerxee  sends  an  ambassador  to  Sparta,  435. — In  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Artaxerxes  sent  an  ambassador,^  called 
Artaphemes,  to  the  Lacediemonians,  with  letters  written  in  the  Assy- 
rian language  ;  wherein,  among  other  things,  he  tells  them,  tliat  several 

*  Diogenes  Laertiua  in  Vita  PlAtonis. 

"  Josophof  contra  Apionem,  lib.  a.      Ariitobalns  apad  £Uisebium  de  Pneparatione 
Evangelica. 

*  Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom,  i.    Suidas  in  Nov/inwov. 

*  Vide  Menagii  Obeenrationei  ad  terttum  librum  Diog.  Lacrtii,  Segm.  6. 

*  Tbucydidet,  lib.  3.  *  Atbenaus,  lib.  ly.    Diog.  Laert.  in  Socrate. 

*  Diog,  Laert.  in  Socrate.      *  Porphyrius  apud  Tbeodoretum.      *  Thucydidee,  lib.  4. 
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ambassadors  had  come  to  him  from  them,  but  with  messages  so  differ- 
ing, that  he  could  not  learn  from  them  what  it  was  that  they  would 
have ;  and  that  therefore  he  had  sent  this  Persian  to  them,  to  let  them 
know,  that  if  they  had  anything  to  propose  to  him,  they  should,  on 
his  return,  send  with  him  to  his  court  some  by  whom  he  might  clearly 
understand  what  their  mind  was.  But  this  ambassador  bemg  got  on 
in  his  way  as  far  as  Eion,  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thracia,  he  was 
there  taken  prisoner,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  by  one  of  the  admirals 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who  sent  him  to  Athens,  where  the  Athenians 
treated  him  with  much  kindness  and  respect,  thereby  the  better  to 
reconcile  to  them  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king.  Ana  the  next  year 
after  [b.  c.  434],  as  soon  as  the  seas  were  safely  passable,  thej  sent  him 
back  in  a  ship  of  their  own,  at  the  public  charges,'  and  appomted  some 
of  their  citizens  to  go  with  him  as  ambassadors  fr^Dm  them  to  the  king ; 
but  when  they  were  landed  at  Ephesus,  in  order  to  this  journey,  they 
there  understood  that  Artaxerxes  was  lately  dead  ;  whereon  the  ambas- 
sadors proceeded  no  farther ;  but  having  there  dismissed  Artaphernes, 
returned  again  to  Athens. 

Death  of  Artaxerxea  LongitnanuSy  424. — Artaxerxes  died  within 
three  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Xerxes,^  the  only  son  that  he 
had  by  his  queen.  But  by  his  concubines  he  had  seventeen  others, 
among  whom  were  Sogdianus  (by  Ctesias  called  Secundianus),  Ochus, 
and  Arsites. 

Short  reign  of  Sogdianus^  424. — Xerxes  having  made  himself  drunk 
at  one  of  their  festivals,  and  thereon  being  retired  to  sleep  it  out  in 
his  bedchamber,  Sogdianus  took  the  advantage  of  it,  by  the  help  and 
treachery  of  Phamacyas,  one  of  Xerxes's  eimuchs,  then  to  fall  upon 
him,  and  slew  him,  arter  he  had  reigned  only  forty-five  days,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  throne,  he 
put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  faithfullest  of  his  father's  eunuchs.  Arta- 
xerxes being  dead,  and  his  queen  the  mother  of  Xerxes  dying  also  the 
same  day,  Bagorazus  undertook  the  care  of  their  funeral,  and  carried 
both  their  corpses  to  the  accustomed  burial-place  of  the  royal  family 
in  Persia.  But  on  his  return,  Sogdianus  being  on  the  throne,  he  was 
very  ill  received  by  him,  on  the  account  of  some  former  quarrel  that 
had  been  between  them  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  in  revenge  whereof, 
a  little  after,  taking  pretence  from  something  which  he  found  fault 
with  in  the  management  of  his  father's  funem,  he  caused  him  to  be 
stoned  to  death ;  by  which  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes, 
and  this  of  the  faithful  eunuch,  having  made  himself  very  odious  to  the 
army,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  he  soon  foiuid  that  he  sat  very  unsafe 
upon  the  throne  which  he  had  so  vnckedly  gotten  possession  of. 
Whereon  growing  jealous  and  suspicious,  lest  some  01  his  brothers 
should  serve  him  as  he  had  served  Xerxes,  and  fearing  Ochus,  whom 
his  father  had  made  governor  of  Hyrcania,  more  than  all  the  rest,  he 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  court,  with  mtention  to  rid  himself  of  him,  by 
putting  him  to  death.  But  Ochus,  perceiving  what  his  designs  were, 
under  several  pretences,  from  time  to  time  delayed  his  coming,  till  at 
length,  having  got  together  a  powerful  army,  he  marched  against  him 

^  Thucydidea,  lib.  4.  '  Ctesias.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  la,  p.  319,  32a. 
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Boner  by  the  FeloponneBianB  at  lasus,  a  citj  of  Ionia,  be  was  deliyered 
to  TissapbemeB,  and  put  to  death. 

Treasonous  designs  and  ea^ecution  of  Artoxares, — The  next  disturb- 
ance which  Darius  had  *  was  from  Artoxares,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 
He  had  three  eunuchs,  by  whose  ministry  he  goyemed  all  the  affairs 
of  his  empire ;  these  were  Artoxares,  Artibarxanes,  and  Athous ;  and 
next  Farysatis  his  queen,  he  placed  his  greatest  confidence  in  them, 
and  trusted  to  their  counsel  and  advice  above  all  others,  in  whatsoever 
he  did,  through  all  the  emergencies  of  the  government.  By  which 
height  of  authority  Artoxares  being  intoxicated,  from  being  chief  min- 
inter,  he  at  length  began  to  dream  of  making  himself  chief  governor  of 
the  empire,  and  laid  designs  of  cutting  off  Darius,  and  seizing  the 
throne  for  himself.  !And  that  his  being  an  eunuch  might  be  no  ob- 
stacle to  him  herein,  he  married  a  wife,  and  wore  an  artificial  beard,  that 
he  might  be  thought  to  be  no  eimuch.  But  his  wife,  knowing  the  whole 
plot,  and  being  perchance  weary  of  a  husband  whom  she  found  to  be 
truly  an  eunuch  in  her  bed,  whatsoever  he  pretended  to  be  out  of  it, 
discovered  all  to  the  king :  whereon  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  Farysatis,  who  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  such  manner  as  would  best  satiate  her  cruelty,  in  which  she 
exceeded  all  women  living. 

Successful  revolt  of  JSgimt  under  AmyrttBus — But  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  befell  Darius  during  all  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of  Egypt,* 
which  happened  in  the  same  year  with  the  revolt  of  Fisuthnes.  For 
although  Darius  again  mastered  the  latter  of  these  rebellions,  he  never 
could  the  other.  JBut  the  whole  province  of  Egypt,  which  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  whole  Fersian  empire,  was  lost  unto  him  all  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  reign,  as  it  also  was  to  his  successors,  till  it  was  again 
reduced  by  Ochus,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  For  the  Egypt^ns 
being  weary  of  the  Fersian  yoke,  Amyrtaeus  Saites  took  the  advantage 
of  it,  and  sallied  out  of  his  rcns,  where  he  had  reigned  ever  since  the 
suppression  of  Inarus'a  revolt,  and  being  joined  by  the  other  Egyptians, 
soon  drove  the  Fersians  out  of  the  country,  and  make  himself  king  of 
all  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years. 

Condemnation  ofDiagoras  the  atheist  at  Athens, — ^About  this  time 
happened  at  Athens  the  condemnation  of  Diagoras  the  Melian.  He 
having  settled  in  that  city,  and  there  taught  atheism,'  the  Athenians 
prosecuted  him  for  it.  But  by  flying  out  of  that  country  he  escaped  the 
pimishment  of  death,  which  was  intended  for  him,  although  not  the 
sentence.  For  the  Athenians,  having  in  his  absence  condemned  him 
for  his  impious  doctrine,  did  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  decreed  the 
reward  of  a  talent  to  whosoever  should  kill  him,  wheresoever  he  should 
be  found.  And  about  twenty  years  before,^  they  had  proceeded  f^ainst 
Frotagoras,  another  philosopner,  with  the  like  severity,  for  only  doubt- 
ing of  the  being  of  a  6h>d.  For  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  books, 
he  having  vmtten  thus : — "  Of  the  gods  I  know  nothing,  neither  that 
they  are,  nor  that  they  are  not.  For  there  are  many  things  that  hin- 
der, the  blindness  of  our  understanding,  and  the  shortness  of  human 
life :"  the  Athenians  would  not  endure  so  much  as  the  raising  of  a 

I  Ctctias.  *  Eusebius  in  Chronico. 

'  Josephus  contra  Apionem,  lib.  2.    Aristophanes  in  Avibus.    Hesychius  Milwius. 
*  Diod.  Lacrt.  in  Protagora.    Josephus  contra  Apionem,  lib.  2.     Cioeio  de  Natum 
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doubt  about  tbis  matter ;  but  calling  in  all  bis  books  hj  tbe  common 
criers  of  tbeir  city,  they  caused  them  all  publicly  to  be  burnt  with  infamy, 
and  banished  the  author  out  of  their  territories  for  ever.  Both  these 
had  been  the  scholars  of  Democritus,  the  first  founder  of  the  atomical 
philosophy,  which  is  indeed  wholly  an  atheistical  scheme.  For  though 
it  allows  the  being  of  a  God  in  name,  it  takes  it  away  in  effect ;  for 
by  denying  the  power  of  Q-od  to  create  the  world,  and  the  providence 
of  Gk)d  to  govern  the  world,  and  the  justice  of  G-od  to  judge  the  world, 
they  do  the  same  in  effect  as  if  they  had  denied  his  being.  But  this 
they  durst  not  openly  do,  even  among  the  heathetis,  for  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  the  greater  shame  is  it  to  us,  who  in  a  Christian  state  permit 
BO  many  impious  wretches  to  do  this  thing  among  us,  with  a  free  Hberty 
and  absolute  impunity. 

Eliashib  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  died  in  [b.  0.  413]  the  eleventh 
year  of  Darius  Nothus,  after  he  had  held  that  pontificate  forty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  Joiada  his  son.^ 

TUsaphemes  and  Phamabazus  governors  in  Ana  Minor :  their  policy 
vfith  Cheeee  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  412. — At  this  time  Tissa- 
phemes  was  governor  of  Lydia  and  lonia,^  and  Fhamabasus  of  the 
Hellespont,  for  king  Darius  ;*  who  being  men  of  great  craft,  and  also 
of  great  application  for  the  prosecuting  the  interest  of  their  prince, 
were  not  wanting  to  make  tne  best  a<^antage  they  could  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  Greeks,  for  the  promoting  of  the  welfare  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  Peloponnesian  war  had  now  been  carried  on  between 
the  Lacediemonians  and  the  Athenians  to  the  twentieth  year.  The 
policy  practised  herein  by  these  two  Persians  was,  sometimes  to  help 
one  and  sometimes  the  other,  that  the  matter  being  equally  balanced 
between  them,  neither  might,  by  suppressing  the  other,  be  at  leisure 
to  trouble  them  who  had  so  long  been  the  common  enemy  of  both. 
And  therefore,  at  this  time,  the  Athenians  seeming  to  them  to  have 
the  ascendant  over  the  other  in  the  fortune  of  the  war,  especiaUy  on 
the  Asian  coasts,  and  having  there  much  provoked  them  by  the  auxili- 
aries which  they  had  sent  under  the  command  of  Lycon,  for  the  aiding 
and  supporting  of  Pisuthnes  in  his  revolt,  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  LacediBmonians  against  them.  This  had  been  treated  of  with 
them  by  Tissaphemes  the  following  year,  but  now  was,  by  the  consent  of 
both  governors,  agreed  to,  whereby  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  furnish 
the  Lacedffimonians  with  large  subsidies  for  the  payment  of  their  fleet ; 
and  the  Lacedemonians,  in  consideration  hereof,  yielded  that  the  Per- 
sian king  should  have  all  those  countries  and  cities  which  he  or  his 
ancestors  had  at  any  time  before  the  date  of  the  treaty  been  possessed 
of.  But  when  this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  Laoed»monian8,  the  concessions  made  in  it  to  the  king  of  Persia 
were  thought  too  large,  as  including  all  the  islands  of  the  Egean 
Sea,  and  also  all  those  countries  which  Xerxes  had  taken  possession 
of  on  this  side  the  Hellespont ;  and  therefore  the  ratification  of  them 
was  denied.  And  by  this  time  the  Athenians  wanting  the  balance  on 
their  side  to  make  them  bear  even  with  their  adversaries,  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabasus,  upon  this  provocation,  carried  over  their  assistance 
to  them ;  and  although  the  next  year,  on  an  emendation  made  in  the 

*  Neh.  xiL    Josephus,  lib.  11,  c.  7.    Chronicon  Alezandxinum. 
'  Diod.  8io.  lib.  13.    Cteaias.    Thiu^dides,  lib.  8.    Platarehus  in  Aicibtade. 
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yielding  clause,  by  limiting  of  it  to  the  Asian  proyinoes,  the  treaty  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  by  seyeral  under- 
hand and  indirect  practices  they  rather  assisted  the  Athenians  than 
them,  especially  in  aefrauding  their  fleet  of  the  subsidies  they  promised 
to  pay  them,  and  by  sending  back  Alcibiodes  again  to  the  Athenians, 
which  turned  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.  And  thus  they  continued, 
either  openly  or  covertly,  sometimes  to  help  one,  and  sometimes  to 
help  the  other,  in  order  to  weaken  and  waste  both,  till  Cyrus  came  to 
be  chief  governor  of  the  Asian  provinces. 

Amyrtaus  established  on  the  throne  of  Egypt^  410. -^AmyrtsBus 
having  settled  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  by  a  total  expulsion 
of  the  Persians  out  of  that  country,'  made  great  preparations  to  follow 
them  into  Phoenicia,  and  had  the  Arabians  in  confederacy  with  him 
for  this  purpose.  Of  which  the  king  of  Persia  having  received  advice, 
the  fleet  with  which  he  had  stipulated  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
recalled  to  defend  his  own  territories.  But  the  war  seems  not  to  have 
broken  out  there  till  the  year  following. 

Completion  of  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  DanieVs 
prophecy^  409. — In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  ended  the  first 
seven  weeks  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniers  prophei^.  For  then  the 
restoration  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judiea  was  fully  finished,  in  that  last  act  of  reformation,  which  is  re» 
corded  in  -the  tnirteenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  from  the  twenty-third 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  just  forty-nine  years  after  it  had  been 
first  begun  by  Ezra  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
And  this  reformation  was  the  removal  of  all  unlawful  marriages  from 
among  the  people :  for  although  the  law  ^  strictly  forbade  them  to  make 
intermarriages  with  any  foreign  nation,  either  by  giving  their  doughterB 
to  them  for  wives,  or  by  taking  their  daughters  to  themselves ;  yet 
since  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  the^  had  given  little 
regard  hereto,  but  took  to  them  wives  of  all  the  nations  round  about 
them,  with  whom  Ghod  had  strictly  commanded  them  not  to  make  any 
alliances.  It  seems  most  likely  that  while  they  were  mixed  with  the 
strange  nations  of  those  countries  of  the  East,  into  which  they  were 
carried  captive  by  the  Babylonians,  they  there  first  made  these  strange 
marriages,  and  firom  thence  brought  with  them  this  forbidden  usage  on 
their  return.  Ezra  *  found  it  spread  among  them  on  his  first  coming  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  although  for  a  while  he  had  brought  it  to  a  thorough 
reformation,  yet  by  the  time  that  Nehemiah  came  to  succeed  him,^  the 
corruption  was  grown  up  again ;  and  although  he  did  then  again  re- 
form it,  and  made  all  the  people  enter  into  a  covenant  with  Gk>d,  and 
seal  it  with  an  oath  and  a  curse  upon  themselves,  strictly  to  observe 
the  rule  of  Gt>d*s  law  herein  for  the  future ;  and  a  little  after  his  last 
return  to  his  government  he  had  made  another  reformation  herein,^  by 
separating  from  Israel  all  the  mixed  multitude,  yet  this  did  not  wholly 
root  out  &e  evil ;  but  it  grew  up  again,  and  at  length  came  to  such  an 
height,®  that  the  pontifical  house,  which  of  all  others  ought  to  have 
been  kept  the  clearest  from  all  such  impure  commixtures,  was  polluted 
therewitn.  Por  one  of  the  Bons  of  Joiaida  the  high  priest,  whom  Jose- 
phus  caUs  Manasseh,^  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horon- 

>  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1  j,  p.  135.  *  Exod.  zzxir.  16 ;  Deut  yii.  \        '  Ezra  iz.,  x. 

^  Neh.  X.30.       *  Men.  ziii.  3.         *  Neb.  ziii.  23—31.         '  Antiq.  lib.  u,  c.  7. 
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ite ;  whereby  an  ill  example  being  given  for  the  breach  of  the  law,  br 
such  as  were  most  concerned  to  see  to  the  observance  of  it,  Nehemiah 
came  in  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  power  to  remedy  this  enormity, 
and  forced  all  who  had  taken  such  strange  wives  forthwith  to  part  with 
them,  or  depart  the  country ;  whereon  Manasseh,  being  unwilling  to 
quit  his  wife,  fled  to  Samaria,  and  many  others,  who,  being  in  the  same 
case  with  him,  were  also  of  the  same  mind,  accompanied  him  thither, 
and  there  settled  under  the  protection  of  Sanballat,  who  was  the  go- 
vernor of  the  place.  It  may  oe  here  objected,  that  I  put  the  last  re- 
formation of  Nehemiah  too  low,  and  the  marriage  of  Manasseh  too 
higk ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary,  before  I  proceed  any  further, 
to  dear  these  two  particulars. 

Date  of  the  Uut  reformation  oflTehemiah, — ^As  to  the  first  of  these, 
this  last  act  of  Nehemiah's  reformation,  whereby  he  purged  the  land 
of  such  as  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  law  of  Gk>d  in  the  case  of  their 
wives,  Nehemiah  himself  tells  us,  it  was  while  Joiada  was  high  priest 
at  Jerusalem.^  But  according;  to  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  ^  (which 
gives  us  the  truest  account  of  the  succession  of  the  high  priests  of  the 
Jews,*  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  to  the  reign  of  the  Seleudan 
kings),  Joiada  succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood,  on  the  death  of  Elia- 
shib  his  father,  only  four  years  before  this  year  in  which  I  place  this 
act  of  reformation.  And  therefore  higher  than  this,  unless  in  one  of 
these  four  years,  it  cannot  be  placed  within  the  time  of  Joiada's  high 
priesthood.  And  that  which  determines  me  to  place  it  in  the  fifth 
year  of  that  priesthood,  rather  than  in  any  of  the  four  preceding,  is 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks.  For  by  that  prophecy,  from 
the  going  forth  of  the  decree  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem  (that  is, 
to  restore  and  build  up  again  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  at  Je- 
rusalem by  a  thorough  reformation  of  both),  to  the  end  of  that  reform- 
ation, were  to  be  seven  of  those  weeks,  that  is,  forty-nine  years.  And 
these  forty-nine  years  beginning  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerzes 
Longimanus,  when  this  decree  was  granted  to  Ezra,  they  must  end  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  his  son,  which  was  the  fifth  year 
of  the  high  priesthood  of  Joiada ;  and  therefore  here  this  reformation 
must  have  had  its  ending  also.  And  since  the  expulsion  of  Manas- 
seh, with  such  others  with  him  as  would  not  be  reformed,  is  the  last 
act  which  is  mentioned  to  have  been  done  of  this  reformation  in  those 
very  Scriptures,  which  are  professedly  written  to  give  us  an  account 
of  the  whole  of  it,  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to  infer,  that  in  this 
act  it  had  its  conclusion :  and  that  therefore  this  act  must  be  there 
placed  where  that  reformation  ended,  that  is,  forty-nine  years  aiter  it 
nad  its  beginning,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  which  I  have 
mentioned  ?  And  from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  the 
fifteenth  of  Darius  Nothus  were  just  forty-nine  years.  If  any  one 
shaU  say,  that  in  the  text  of  Nehemiah  (ch.  xiii.  28)  the  word  hi^h 
priest  is  put  in  apposition  with  Eliashib,  and  not  with  Joiada,  and 
that  therefore  this  last  act  of  Nehemiah's  reformation  was  in  the  high 

^  Neh.  xiii.  18. 

"  The  nnmber  of  yean  which  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  ascribes  to  each  high 
priest  brings  down  the  first  of  Joiada  to  that  year,  which  is  the  eleventh  of  Darius  Nothus 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

*  It  best  agreeth  both  with  the  Scripture  and  the  profane  histories  of  those  times. 
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priesthood  of  Eliashib,  and  not  in  that  of  Joiada  his  son ;  my  answer 
to  it  is,  that  the  Hebrew  original  cannot  bear  this  interpretation ;  for 
it  having  been  the  usage  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  all  otner  nations  of 
the  East,  for  the  better  diBtin^;mshing  of  persons,  to  add  the  name  of 
the  father  to  that  of  the  son,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  lately  prac- 
tised by  the  Welsh,  and  still  is  among  the  Irish,  these  words  in  the 
text,  Joiada  Ben  Eliashib,  i.  e.  Joiada  the  ton  ofEliaahib^  all  together 
make  but  one  name  of  the  same  person,  and  therefore  the  word  high 
priest,  which  followeth,  can  be  put  in  apposition  with  nothing  but  the 
whole  of  it. 

J}ate  of  the  marriage  ofManasteh, — Ab  to  the  second  objection,  that 
I  place  the  marriage  of  Manasseh  too  high,  my  answer  is,  I  place  it 
where  the  Scriptures  place  it,  that  is,  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Joiada.* 
Josephus,  indeed,  placeth  this  marriage  in  the  hign  priesthood  of  Jad- 
dua,  the  grandson  of  Joiada,  and  saith,  that  he  who  contracted  it  was 
the  brother,  of  Jaddua,  and  the  son  of  Johanan.  To  reconcile  this 
matter,  some  fancy  that  there  were  two  Sanballats,  the  first  the  San* 
ballat  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  other  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus ; 
and  that  there  were  two  marriages  contracted  by  two  different  persons, 
sons  of  two  different  high  priests  of  the  Jews,  with  two  different  women, 
who  were^  each  daughters  of  two  different  Sanballats,  the  first  the 
daughter  of  the  Sanballat  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  the  daughter 
of  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus ;  and  that  he  that  married  the  first  of 
them  was  a  son  of  Joiada,  but  that  he  that  married  the  second  of  them 
was  the  son  of  Johanan,  and  brother  of  Jaddua.  But  as  I  have  shown 
before  that  there  could  be  but  one  Sanballat,  and  that  the  Sanballat 
of  Josephus  was  the  same  with  the  Sanballat  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
but  that  Josephus,  by  a  mistake  in  his  chronology,  placed  him  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Codomannus,  whereas  he  should  have  placed  him  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Nothus ;  so  it  must  follow  from  hence,  that  he  was  one 
and  the  same  high  priest's  son  that  married  his  daughter ;  for  each 
who  is  said  to  have  contracted  this  marriage  being  the  son  of  a  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  each  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Sanballat  governor 
of  Samaria,  and  each  being  expelled  Jeruwem  for  it,  these  three  cha* 
racters  sufficiently  prove  both  to  be  the  same  person.  The  Scriptures 
indeed  give  him  no  name,  but  Josephus  calls  hun  Manasseh,  and  there- 
fore I  call  him  so  too.  The  question,  therefore,  being  reduced  to  this, 
whether  this  marriage  is  to  be  placed  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Joiada 
and  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  where  the  Scriptures  place  it,  or  else  in 
the  high  priesthood  of  Jaddua,  and  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
where  Josephus  placeth  it ;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining which  authority  to  follow. 

War  between  Eggpt  and  Persia  .\  Sanballat  obtains  from  Darius 
Nothus  a  grant  for  building  a  temple  on  Mount  Oerizim, — The  war  be- 
ing carried  on  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians,^  and  each  con- 
tending to  enlarge  and  strengthen  their  barrier  on  the  borders,  it  seems 
most  likely  that  Darius,  on  this  occasion,  came  in  person  into  Fhoeni- 
eia ;  and  that  then  it  was  that  Sanballat,  attending  him,  so  far  insinu- 
ated himself  into  his  favour^  as  to  obtain  from  him  a  grant  to  build 
on  Mount  Gkrizim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  and 

>  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  13,  p.  355.  *  Joseph,  lib.  13.  e.  8. 
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to  make  Manasseb  his  son-in-law  high  priest  of  it ;  and  that  herein  all 
that  had  its  foundation,  which  Josephus,  by  mistaking  the  time,  at- 
tributes to  Darius  Godomannus  and  Alexander  the  Great.  And  per- 
chance this  war  misht  some  time  after  produce  that  siege  of  Gaza  at 
which  Sanballat  died  :^  for  even  at  this  time  he  must  have  been  a  very 
old  man.  Guza  being  the  common  inlet  between  Egypt  and  Fhoeniciay 
for  the  passing  of  each  to  other,  the  possession  of  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance on  either  side.  If  held  by  the  Egyptians,  it  would  be  a  gate  to 
let  them  in  to  ravage  Judaoa,  PboBnicia^  and  Syria ;  and  if  by  the  Per- 
sians, it  would  be  a  strong  barrier  to  keep  them  out,  and  also  be  a  like 
fi;8te  for  the  passage  of  the  Persian  forces  into  Egypt.  And  therefore 
if  Amyrtfidus  had  now  possessed  himself  of  this  important  post,  it  con- 
cerned the  king  of  Persia  to  do  his  utmost  to  recover  it :  for  without 
it  he  could  neither  defend  the  territories  which  he  had  remaining  in 
those  parts,  nor  pass  into  E^pt  to  recover  what  he  had  there  lost ; 
for  he  that  was  master  of  this  pass  could  obstruct  the  passage  either 
way.  And  therefore  Alexander  himself,^  after  his  victory  at  Issus, 
could  not  |>a8s  into  Egypt  till  he  had  taken  it. 

Oonditton  of^  Samaria  and  the  Samaritans, — Sanballat  having  built 
this  temple,  and  made  Manasseh  high  priest  of  it,  Samaria  thenceforth 
became  the  common  refuge  and  asylum  of  the  re&actory  Jews :'  so 
that  if  any  among  them  were  found  guilty  of  violating  the  law,  as  in 
eating  forbidden  meats,  the  breach  of  the  sabbath,  or  the  like,  and  were 
called  to  an  account  for  it,  they  fled  to  the  Samaritans,  and  there  found 
reception ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  some  time  the 
greatest  part  of  that  people  were  made  up  of  apostate  Jews  and  their 
descendants.  The  fi»t  of  these  Samaritans  were  the  Cutheans,  and 
such  others  of  the  Eastern  nations  as  Esarhaddon  planted  there  after 
the  deportation  of  the  Israelites.  But  when  these  apostate  Jews  flocked 
to  them,  they  became  a  mongrel  sort  of  people,  made  up  of  both.  But 
the  mixing  of  so  many  Jews  among  them  soon  made  a  change  in  their 
religion.  For  whereas  they  had  hitherto  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel 
only  in  conjunction  with  their  other  gods,^  that  is,  the  gods  of  those 
nations  of  the  East  from  whence  they  came ;  afler  a  temple  was  built 
among  them,  in  which  the  daily  service  was  constantly  performed  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
was  brought  to  Samaria>  and  there  publicly  read  to  them,  they  soon  left 
off  worshipping  their  false  gods,^  and  conformed  themselves  wholly  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  according  to  the  rule  which  was  in  that 
book  prescribed  to  them,  and  were  more  exact  in  it  (as  some  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  acknowledge)^  than  the  Jews  themselves.  However, 
the  Jews,  looking  on  them  as  apostates,  hated  them  above  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  so  as  to  avoid  all  manner  of  converse  and  communi- 
cation with  them.^  This  hatred  first  began  from  the  opposition  which 
the  Samaritans  made  against  them  on  their  return  from  tne  Babylonish 
captivity,  both  in  their  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  their  repairing  of 

'  Josephos,  lib.  13,  c.  8. 

*  Q.  Ciirtius,  lib.  4,  c.  6.     Plutarch,  in  Alcxandro.     Arrian.  lib.  2,^dit.  Blancard, 
p.  150. 

'  Joeephus  Antiq.  lib.  11,  c.  8.  *  2  Kings  xrii. 

*  Epipbaniut  Hnr.  9     Hottinf^eri  Ezercitationes  Anti-Moriniane,  8.  16. 

*  Maimonides  in  tractatum  Miuiionm  Beracothj  0.  8,  f.  8.      Obadiah  Bartenora  in 
eundem  tractatnm,  c.  7,  s,  i.  ^  John  ir.  9. 
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the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  an  aeooun|;  hath  been  above  given ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  much  increased  bv  this  apostasy  of  Manasseh, 
and  those  who  joined  with  him  in  it,  ana  bj  their  erecting  hereon  an 
altar  and  a  temple,  in  opposition  to  theirs  at  Jerusalem. 

Intense  haired  between  the  Jewe  and  the  Samaritans. — ^And  aU  others 
who  at  any  time  after  fled  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  violating  of  the  law, 
always  finding  reception  among  the  Samaritans,  this  continually  further 
added  to  the  rancour  which  tne  Jews  had  entertained  against  them, 
till  at  length  it  grew  to  that  height,  that  the  Jews  published  a  curse 
and  an  anathema  against  them,  the  bitterest  that  ever  was  denounced 
against  any  people :  for  thereby  they  forbade  all  manner  of  communi- 
cation with  tnem,  declaring  all  toe  fruits  and  products  of  their  land,  and 
everything  else  of  theirs,  which  was  either  eaten  or  drunk  among  them, 
to  be  as  swine's  flesh,  and  prohibited  all  of  their  nation  ever  to  taste 
thereof,  and  also  excluded  all  of  that  people  from  being  ever  received 
as  proselytes  to  their  religion.  And,  in  the  last  place,  proceeded  so  fiir 
as  even  to  the  barring  of  them  for  ever  from  having  any  portion  in  the 
ressurrection  of  the  dead  to  eternal  life,  as  if  this  also  were  in  their 
power.  This  curse  they  say  was  first  denounced  against  them  by  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua,  on  the  opposition  which  they  gave  them  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  where 
it  being  also  ratified  and  confirmed,  it  became  thereby  the  act  and  sen- 
tence of  the  whole  Jewish  church.  This  account  is  given  of  it  in  Pirkc 
B.  Eliezer,^  which  is  reputed  one  of  the  ancientest  of  their  books.'  And 
ever  since,  they  say,  it  hath  been  renewed,  and  also,  by  adding  curse  upon 
curse,  continually  aggravated  among  them.  But  it  is  not  likely  tnat 
this  was  done  by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  in  the  manner  as  related  by 
B.  EHezer.  If  it  were  done  at  all,  it  was  done  afterwards,  when  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews  against  them  was  grown  to  the  utmost  height  from 
the  causes  mentioned.  But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  for  many  ages 
past  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  hath  been  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  this  anathema ;  they  constantly  refusing  all  manner 
of  converse  or  commimication  with  them :  and  so  it  was  even  in  our 
Saviour's  time.  For  why  else  should  the  woman  of  Samaria  ask  our 
Saviour, ''  How  is  it  that  thou  being  a  Jew  askest  drink  of  me,  who  am 
a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  "  but  that  it  was  even  then  forbidden  among  the 
Jews  either  to  eat  or  drink  anything  of  that  which  was  the  Samaritans' : 
and  the  words  immediately  following  are  to  this  purpose ;  for  they  tell 
us  that  '*  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  The  common 
name  by  which  they  call  these  people  is  that  of  Cutheans,  which  is  a 
name  of  so  great  infamy  among  them,  that  whenever  they  are  provoked 
to  express  me  utmost  of  their  rancour  against  any  one,  they  call  him 
Cuthean,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  often  call  those  whom  we  detest 
Jews  or  Turks ;  but  that  of  Cuthean  imports  a  much  greater  degree  of 
detestation  among  them  than  either  of  the  other  two  does  among  us. 
And  that  this  humour  was  Very  ancient  among  them  appears  from  hence, 
that  when  the  Jews  expressed  their  utmost  aversion  to  our  Saviour, 

1  Cap.  38,  et  Tide  AnimadTeniones  Yontii  ad  locum  prsdietuin,  p.  aa6 — 230*  I4gbt- 
foot,  T(u.  I,  p.  599. 

*  The  Jews  say  this  book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerasalexn.  bnt  there 
being  mention  made  therein  of  the  Saracen  empire,  it  must  have  been  written  at  least 
six  hundred  years  afti  r. 
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they  said  tinto  him,*  '^^ou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil ;  '*  as  if 
to  be  a  Samaritan,  and  have  a  devil,  were  things  of  equal  reproach. 
And  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  when  he  reckons  up  the 
nations  which  were  most  detestable  to  the  Jews,'  names  "  the  foolish 
people  that  dweU  in  Sichem  "  to  be  those  who  were  chiefly  so.  How- 
ever, the  Samaritans  themselves  will  not  own  their  original  from  those 
Eastern  colonies  of  Esarhaddon,  but  claim  to  be  descended  firom  the 
sons  of  Joseph,  and  therefore  call  Jacob  their  father ;  and  so  the  woman 
of  Samaria  calls  him  in  her  discourse  with  our  Saviour.^  But  Josephus 
tells  us/  they  used  to  do  this  only  when  the  Jews  were  in  prosperity. 
But  if  at  any  time  they  fell  under  difficulties  or  oppressions,  they  then 
disclaimed  all  relation  to  them,  saying  they  were  or  another  nation,  as 
was  notoriously  done  by  them  in  the  time  of  Antiochus's  persecution.^ 

Beligunu  differences  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans, — The  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  religion  are  these  following : 

I.  Samaritans  reject  all  the  Scriptures  escepiing  the  five  hooks  of 
Moses:  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, — l^e  Samaritans  receive 
none  other  Scriptures  than  the  five  books  of  Moses,^  rejecting  all  the 
other  books  which  are  in  the  Jewish  canon.  And  these  five  books  they 
still  have  among  them,  vnritten  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  char- 
acter, which  was  in  use  among  them  before  the  Babylonish  captivi^,  and 
in  which  both  these  and  aU  other  Scriptures  were  written,  tiLL  Ezra 
transcribed  them  into  that  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  this  hath  led  many 
learned  men  into  a  mistake,  as  if  the  Samaritan  copy,  because  written 
in  the  old  character,  were  the  true  authentic  copy,  and  that  Ezra's  was 
only  a  transcript ;  whereas  in  truth  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  no 
more  than  a  transcript,  copied  in  another  character  from  that  of  Ezra, 
with  some  variations^  additions,  and  transpositions  made  therein.  That 
it  was  copied  from  that  of  Ezra  is  manifest  from  two  reasons.  For,  Ist, 
It  hath  all  the  interpolations  that  Ezra's  copy  hath ;  and  that  he  was 
the  author  of  those  interpolations  is  generally  acknowledged :  and 
therefore,  had  it  been  ancienter  than  Ezra's  copy,  it  must  have  been 
without  them.  2ndly,  There  are  a  great  many  variations  in  the 
Samaritan  copy,  which  are  manifestly  caused  by  the  mistake  of  the 
similar  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  which  letters  having  no  simili- 
tude in  the  Samaritan  character,  this  evidently  proves  those  variations 
were  made  in  transcribing  the  Samaritan  from  tne  Hebrew,  and  not  in 
transcribing  the  Hebrew  from  the  Samaritan.  It  seems  from  hence  to 
be  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Manasseh,  when  he  fled  to  the  Samaritans,  first 
brought  the  law  of  Moses  among  them.  Esarhaddon  indeed  ^  sent  to 
his  new  colony,  which  he  had  pknted  in  Samaria,  an  Israelitish  priest, 
to  teach  them  the  way  of  worshipping  God  according;  to  the  manner  of 
the  former  inhabitants ;  but  it  appears  not  that  he  did  this  by  bringing 
the  law  of  Moses  among  them,  or  that  they  were  any  otherwise  in- 
structed in  it  than  by  tnidition,  tiU  Manasseh  came  among  them.  For 
had  they  received  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  first,  and  made  that  the 
rule  of  worship  which  they  paid  the  Gk>d  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  the 

^  John  riii.  48.  *  Ecclesiasticus  L  a6.  '  John  vr,  xi. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  9,  c.  ia,  et  lib.  11,  c.  8  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xa,  c.  7. 

*  Hieronymus  in  Dialogo  adrersos  Lnciferianos.    Epiphanius  Hssres.  9.     Beiy'aininis 
Itiuerarium,  p.  ^8.    Eutychius,  &c. 

"*  a  Kings  xtIi.  18. 
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coming  of  that  priest  among  them,  how  could  thej  have  continued  in 
that  gross  idolatnr  of  worshipping  other  gods  in  ooniunotion  with  him, 
which  that  law  doth  so  often  and  so  strictly  forbid  ?  And  yet  in  this 
idolatry,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  they  continued  till  the  building  of 
the  temple  on  Mount  Geiizim ;  and  therefore  it  seems  dear,  that  till 
then  they  had  not  a  copy  of  this  law,  but  that  when  Manaaseh,  and  so 
many  apostate  Jews  with  him,  came  over  to  them,  and  settled  in  Samana, 
they  first  brought  it  amons  them ;  and  because  the  old  Phoenidaa 
character  was  that  only  whidi  the  Samaritans  were  accustomed  to,  they 
caused  this  law  for  their  sakes  to  be  written  out  in  that  character ;  and 
in  this  they  have  retained  it  ever  since.  This  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  well  known  to  man^  of  the  Fathers  and  andent  Christian  writers : 
for  it  is  quoted  by  Ongen,  Aincanus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Diodor  of 
Tarsiis,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Frocopius  Gazieus,  and  others.  That  which 
made  it  so  &miliar  to  them  was  a  Ghreek  translation  of  it  then  ex- 
tant, which  now  is  lost ;  for  as  there  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  made  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistical  Jews,  which  we  call 
the  Septuagint,  so  also  was  there  a  like  Greek  translation  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Scriptures  (that  is,  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  only  allowed  for 
such)  macle  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistical  Samaritans,  espedally  for 
those  of  Alexandria,'  where  the  Samaritans  dwelt  in  great  numbers,  as 
well  as  the  Jews.  Origen,  indeed,  and  Jerome  understood  the  Hebrew 
language ;  and  therefore  might  have  consulted  the  Samaritan  text,  that 
being  none  other  than  Hebrew  in  another  character ;  but  the  rest  of 
those  mentioned,  understanding  nothing  of  it,  could  no  otherwise  have 
any  knowledge  of  this  Samaritan  Pentateuch  but  from  the  translation 
of  it.  And  there  is  also  an  old  scholiast  upon  the  Septuagint  that 
makes  frequent  mention  of  it.  But  this  as  well  as  the  other  andent 
books  in  which  any  mention  of  this  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  to  be 
found,  were  all  written  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  From 
that  time,  for  above  one  thoiwand  years  after,  it  hath  lain  wholly  in  the 
dark,  and  in  an  absolute  state  of  oblivion  among  all  Christians  both  of 
the  West  and  East,  and  hath  been  no  more  spoken  of  after  that  time  by 
any  of  their  writers,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when 
Scaliger,  having  got  notice  that  there  was  such  a  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
among  those  01  that  sect  in  the  East,^  made  heavy  complaints  that  no 
one  would  take  care  to  get  a  copy  of  it  from  thence,  and  bring  it 
among  us  into  these  parts.  A  bttle  after  this,'  Archbishop  uSier 
procured  several  copies  of  it  out  of  the  East ;  and  not  long  after  Sandus 


library  belonging  to  that  order  m  Paris.  From  which  copj 
Morinus,  another  priest  of  the  same  order,  published  it  in  the  Pans 
Polyglot.  This  Sancius  Harley  had  been  ambassador  from  the  French 
king  at  Constantinople,  where  having  resided  in  that  quality  ten  years, 
he  made  use  of  the  opportunit^r  which  he  had  there  of  making  a  good 
collection  of  Oriental  Dooks,  which  he  brought  home  with  him  on  hu  re- 
turn ;  and  having  a  while  after  entered  himself  among  the  oratorians  at 


„ ^  rlotta,  Lond.  B.  10. 

'  Moriui  Exercitatio  prima  in  Pentateuchuin  Samaritanum,  c.  j[. 
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PaiiB,  he  did  put  all  these  books  into  their  library,  and  among  them 
was  this  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  Morinus  published. 

Character  of  the  Samaritan  oernon.-^The  Samaritans,  besides  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  original  Hebrew  language,  have  also  ^  another  in  the 
language  that  was  Tulgarly  spoken  among  them.  For  as  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity  degenerated  in  their  language  from  the 
Hebrew  to  the  Babylonish  dialect,  so  the  Samaritans  dia  the  same. 
Whether  this  happened  by  their  bringing  this  dialect  out  of  Assyria 
with  them,  when  they  first  came  to  plant  in  Samaria,  or  that  they  first 
fell  into  it  by  conforming  themselves  to  the  speech  of  those  Phoenician 
and  Syrian  nations  who  uved  next  them,  ana  with  whom  they  mostly 
conversed,  or  else  had  it  from  the  mixture  of  those  Jews  who  revolted 
to  them  with  Manasseh,  we  have  not  light  enough  to  determine.  But, 
however  it  came  to  pass,  after  it  so  happene<^  the  vulgar  no  longer 
understood  what  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language.  And  thererore 
as  the  Jews,  for  the  sake  of  the  vidgar  among  them,  who  understood 
nothing  but  the  vulgar  language,  were  forced  to  make  Chaldee  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  (»11  the  Targpims  or  Chaldee  paraphrases ; 
so  the  Samaritans  were  forced,  for  the  same  reason,  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  to  make  a  version  of  their  Pentateuch  into  the  vidgar  Sa- 
maritan, which  is  called  the  Samaritan  version.  And  this  Samaritan 
version,  as  well  as  the  original  Samaritan  text,  Morinus  published  to- 
gether in  the  Polyglot  above  mentioned.  The  Samaritan  text  he  printed 
from  Sancius  Harky's  copy ;  but  the  Samaritan  version  he  had  from 
Peter  a  Yalle,  a  gentleman  of  Bome,  who  having  many  years  travelled 
over  the  East,  brought  it  thence  with  him,  and  communicated  it  to 
Morinus.  But  that  work  being  precipitated  with  too  much  haste,  it 
had  passed  the  press  before  such  other  nelps  came  to  him  from  Peres- 
cius,  Dr.  Comber  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  others,  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  have  made  it  much  more  perfect ;  but  what  was  wanting  therein 
was  afterwards  rectified  in  the  London  Polyglot,  in  which  the  Sama- 
ritan text,  and  the  Samaritan  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  both, 
are  published  all  together,  much  more  complete  and  correct  than  they 
were  before.  This  Samaritan  version  is  not  made,  like  the  Chaldee 
among  the  Jews,  by  way  of  paraphrase,  but  by  an  exact  rendering  of 
the  text,  word  for  word,  for  tne  most  part  without  any  variation.  So 
that  Morinus  thought  one  Latin  translation  might  serve  for  both :  and 
the  London  Polyglot  hath  followed  the  same  method ;  only  where  there 
are  any  variations  they  are  marked  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — A^ 
to  the  variations,  additions,  and  transpositions,  whereby  the  Samaritan 
copy  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  they  are  all  enumerated  in  Hettinger's 
book  against  Morinus,  and  in  the  collation  made  of  both  texts  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot.  It  is  not  to  be  so  much  won- 
dered at  that  there  are  these  differences  between  these  two  copies,  as 
that  there  should  not  have  been  many  more,  after  those  who  had  ad- 
hered to  the  one,  and  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  other,  had  not  only 
broken  off  all  manner  of  communication,  but  had  constantly  been  in  the 
bitterest  variance  possible  with  each  other  for  above  two  thousand 
years ;  for  so  long  had  passed  from  the  apostasy  of  Manasseh  to  the 
time  when  these  copies  were  first  brought  into  Europe.    After  the 

1  Vide  Waltoniun  et  Morinum,  ibid. 
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series  of  so  many  ages  past,  many  differences  might  have  happened  bj 
the  errors  of  the  transcribers ;  and  the  most  that  are  between  these 
two  copies  are  of  this  sort.  As  to  the  rest,  some  are  changes  design- 
edly made  by  the  Samaritans  for  the  better  support  of  their  catise 
against  the  Jews ;  of  which  sort,  one  that  is  notoriously  such  will  be 
taken  notice  of  by  and  by  in  its  proper  place.  Others  are  interpola- 
tions for  the  better  explication  of  the  text,  added  either  from  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  or  else  by  way  of  paraphrase  upon  it,  to  express 
explicitly  what  was  thought  to  be  implicitly  contained  therein.  Of  the 
first  sort  are,  1st,  The  addition  which  we  mid  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  where,  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty-sixth  verses, 
is  inserted  what  we  have  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the 
first  of  Deuteronomy  inclusively :  and,  2ndly,  That  which  we  find  in 
the  tenth  of  Numbers,  where,  between  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  verses 
is  inserted  all  that  which  we  read  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
verses  of  the  first  of  Deuteronomy ;  both  which  insertions  are  wanting 
in  the  Hebrew.  And  of  the  other  sort  are  what  we  find  in  Gen.  iv.  8, 
and  in  Exodus  xii.  40.  In  the  first  of  these,  after  what  is  said  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  ''And  Cain  spake  (or  said)  to  Abel  his  brother,"  the 
Samaritan  text  adds,  ''  Let  us  go  into  the  field ;"  and  in  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew  text,  "  Now  the  inhabitine;  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  whereby  they  iidiabited  in  Egypt,  were  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,"  the  Samaritan  text  hath  it,  "  Now  the  inhabiting  of 
the  children  of  Israel  and  their  fathers,  whereby  they  inhabited  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.'*  Both  these  additions,  it  is  manifest,  mend  the  text,  and  make  it 
more  clear  and  intelligible,  and  seem  to  add  nothing  to  the  Hebrew 
copy  but  what  must  be  understood  by  the  reader  to  make  out  the  sense 
thereof.  As  to  the  other  variations,  the  most  considerable  of  them 
are  those  which  we  find  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  before  Abraham, 
in  which  the  Samaritan  computation  comes  nearer  to  the  Septuagint 
than  to  the  Hebrew,  though  it  differs  from  both.  How  these,  or  the 
transpositions  of  verses,  or  the  other  alterations  and  additions  which  are 
found  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  the  differences  which  from  thence 
arise  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  came  about, 
many  conjectures  have  been  offered:  but  no  certain  judgment. being 
to  be  made  about  them,  without  a  better  light  to  direct  us  herein  than 
we  can  now  have,  I  will  trouble  the  reader  with  none  of  them ;  but 
shall  add  only  this  further  upon  this  head,  that  none  of  these  differences 
can  infer  that  the  Samaritan  copy  which  we  now  have  is  not  truly  that 
which  was  anciently  in  use  among  them :  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
passages  which  were  quoted  out  of  it  above  one  thousand  one  hundred 
years  since,  by  those  writers  I  have  mentioned,  as  differing  firom  or 
agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  hj  some  of  them  much  earlier,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  present  Samaritan  copies  in  the  same  words  as 
quoted  by  them,  and  in  the  same  manner  differing  from  or  agreeing 
with  that  text.  There  is  an  old  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now 
shown  at  Shechem  (or  Naplous,  as  they  now  call  it),  the  head  seat  of 
that  sect,  which  would  put  this  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  were  that 
true  which  is  said  of  it.  For'  they  tell  us,  that  therein  are  written  these 

>  Wttltoni  Prolegom.  ii,  ad  Biblia  Polyglotta  Lond.  s.  17.    Hottingeri  Exereitationei 
Aatt-Moriniaiue,  s.  37.    Bamage's  History  of  the  Jews,  book  a,  c.  a,  p.  81. 
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words,  '*  I,  Abishua  the  son  of  Fhineas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  high  priest,  have  transcribed  this  copy  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  children  of 
Israel's  entrance  into  the  holy  land."  But  Dr.  Himtin&;ton,  late  bishop 
of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  having,  while  chaplain  to  the  TurKey  Company  at 
Aleppo,  been  at  Shechem,  and  there  examined  this  copy  upon  the  spot, 
founa  no  such  words  on  the  manuscript,  nor  thought  the  copy  ancient. 
Whether  the  Samaritans  did  in  ancient  times  absolutely  reject  all  the 
other  Scriptures  besides  the  Pentateuch,  some  do  doubt ;  because  it  is 
certain,^  from  the  discourse  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  with  our  Saviour, 
that  they  had  the  same  expectations  of  a  Messiah  that  the  Jews  had ; 
and  this  the^  say  they  could  nowhere  clearly  have  but  from  the  pro- 
phets. And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  is  some  force  in  this 
argument.  Perchance,  although  they  did  read  the  Pentateuch  only  in 
their  synagogues,  yet  anciently  thej^r  might  not  have  been  without  a 
due  regard  to  the  other  sacred  writings,  whatsoever  their  sentiments 
may  be  of  them  at  present. 

II.  Samaritans  rejected  all  traditions. — The  second  point  of  differ- 
ence in  religion  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  anciently  was, 
and  still  is,  that  the  Samaritans  reject  all  traditions,  and  adhere  only  to 
the  written  word  itself,  and  in  the  observance  of  that  they  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jews  themselves  to  be  more  exact  than  they  are :  and 
good  reason  is  there  for  them  so  to  say ;  for  the  Jews  often  make  the 
law^  of  non^  effect  by  their  traditions  ;  whereas  the  Samaritans  always 
kept  themselves  strictly  to  the  written  word,  and  never  admitted  any 
such  corrupt  glosses  to  draw  them  from  it.  And  because  in  this  they 
agreed  witn  the  Sadducees  (for  they  also  denied  aH  traditions,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  written  letter  of  the  law  only),  hence  the  Jews  have 
taken  a  handle  of  calumniating  them,  as  if  they  agreed  in  other  parti- 
culars nHththe  Sadducees  also,  and'  denied  with  them  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  which  led  Epiphanius^  and  St.  Gregory^  into  the  error  of 
asserting  this  to  be  their  opinion ;  whereas  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  hath  always  been  a  doctrine  as  firmlv  held,  and  as  certainly  be- 
lieved among  them,  as  by  the  Jews  themselves. 

III.  Samaritans  toorshipped  on  Mount  Gerizim,  instead  of  at  Jeruso' 
lem, — The  third  point  of  difference  in  religion  between  the  Samaritans 
and  the  Jews  was  about  the  place  of  their  worship.  The  words  of 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  state  this  matter 
exactly  right.  For  in  her  discourse  with  our  Saviour,  she  saith  to  him, 
''  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain :  but  ye  (meaning  the 
Jews)  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship." The  law  given  by  Moses  was,  that  they  should  perform  all 
their  sacrifices  and  oblations®  '*  in  the  place  that  God  should  choose  out 
of  all  their  tribes  to  put  his  name  there  ;"  and  that  place  was  Jerusa- 
lem. For'  there  the  temple,  by  the  direction  of  God  himself,  was 
built,  and^  there  God  consecrated  it  by  the  habitation  of  his  divine 
presence  therein,  and  there  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  adhered  to  the 
true  worship  of  God  offered  up  their  sacrifices,  and  there  the  temple 

>  John  ir.  25.  *  Matt.  xt.  6 ;  Mark  Tii.  13. 

'  Josephus,  Albo,  s.  31.  aerm.  4.  *  Hsres.  is.  '  MoraL  in  Job,  lib.  i,  c.  i^^. 

*  Dent.  xii.  ^,  11,  14,  18,  a6,  xv.  26,  xvi.  2,  6,  7,  15,  16,  &c  ^  i  Chron.  xxii. 

'  I  Kings  Till.  10  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1—3. 
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was  agam  rebuilt  after  the  Babylonifili  captivity,  and  tbe  same  service 
there  carried  on  in  a  unity  and  uniformity  of  worship  by  all  of  that 
nation,  till  Manasseh  made  the  schism  that  hath  been  mentioned, 
and  fleeing  to  Samaria,  did  there  set  up  altar  against  altar,  and  temple 
against  temple ;  for  after  he  had  built  that  temple  on  Mount  Gerizun, 
and  therein  erected  an  altar  in  opposition  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Samaritans,  and  apostate  Jews  who  revolted  to  them,  would  no  longer 
allow  Jerusalem  to  be  the  place  which  God  had  chosen ;  but  contended 
that  Mount  G^rizim  was  that  place,  and  argued  for  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  woman  of  Samana  did  unto  our  Saviour,  that  is,  that 
their  fathers  worshipped  in  that  mountain :  for  they  plead  that  there 
Abraham  ^  and  there  Jacob ^  built  altars  unto  God,  and  by  their  offer- 
ing up  of  sacrifices  on  them,  consecrated  that  place  above  all  others  to 
his  worship  ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  appointed  by  God  himself  to  be 
the  hill '  of  blessing,  on  the  coming  of  the  childi^n  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt;  and  that  accordingly  Joshua,  on  his  entering  the  land  of 
Canaan,  had  caused  the  blessings  of  God  to  be  declared  thereon,  and 
also  that,  on  his  having  passed  the  river  Jordan,  he  built  an  altar  on 
it  of  twelve  stones,  taken  out  of  that  river  in  his  passage,^  according 
aa  God  had  commanded  by  Moses :  and  this  they  hold  to  be  the 
very  altar  upon  which  they  still  sacrifice  on  that  mountain,  even 
to  this  day.  But  to  make  out  this  last  part  of  the  argument,  and 
thereby  reconcile  the  greater  veneration  to  Mount  G^rizim,  and  their 
place  of  worship  thereon,  they  have  been  giiilty  of  a  very  ffreat  preva- 
rication in  corrupting  the  text :  for  whereas  the  command  of  God  is 
(Deut.  xxvii.  4),  that  they  should  set  up  the  altar  upon  Mount  Ebal, 
they  have  there  made  a  sacrilegious  change  in  the  text,  and  instead  of 
Mount  Ebal,  have  put  Mount  Gerizim,  toe  better  to  serve  their  cause 
by  it.  This  corruption  the  Jews  loudly  charge  them  with,  and  the 
Samaritans  do  as  loudly  retort  it  upon  them,  and  say,  that  the  Jews 
have  corrupted  the  text  in  that  place,  by  putting  Mount  Ebal  in  their 
copies,  where  it  should  be  Mount  Gerizim ;  ana  bring  this  argument 
for  it,  that  Mount  Gerizim  having  been  the  mountain  that  was  ap- 
pointed whereon  to  declare  the  blessings  of  Gi3d,  and  Mount  Ebal 
whereon  to  denounce  his  curses,  the  mountain  of  blessing  was  very 
proper,  and  the  mountain  of  cursing  very  improper,  for  an  altar  of  God 
to  be  built  upon.  But  notwithstanding  this  allegation  in  their  behalf, 
all  other  copies  and  translations  of  the  Fentateucn  make  against  them, 
and  prove  the  corruption  to  be  on  their  side.  And  it  very  much  aggra- 
vates their  guilt  herein,  that  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  Scrip- 
tures in  this  place,  but  have  also  interpolated  them  with  this  corruption 
ia  another,  that  is,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  where,^  after 

^  Oen.  xii.  6,  7,  ziii.  4.    *  Gen.  xxxiil.  ao.     '  Deut  xzrii.  la.     *  Deut.  xxrii.  2—7. 

*  The  words  added  by  the  Samaritans  after  the  tenth  commandment,  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  are  as  foUoweth : — **  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  iby  God  hath 
brought  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou 
ihalt  set  up  great  stones  and  plaster  them  with  plaster,  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  these 
stones  all  the  words  of  this  law.  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  are  gone  over  Joraan,  that 
ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  which  I  command  you  this  day,  in  Motuit  Gcriaim,  and  thou 
shalt  build  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones.  Thou  shalt  not 
lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou  shlalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  of 
whole  stones.  And  thou  shalt  there  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  to  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  offer  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  Uiy 
God.    This  mountain  is  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down, 
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the  tenth  commandinent,  they  have  subjoined,  by  way  of  an  additional 
precept  thereto,  words  taken  out  of  the  eleventh  and  twenty-seventh 
chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  to  command  the  erecting  of  the  altar  in  Mount 
Gterizim,  instead  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  Gk>d 
in  that  place.  And  in  that  they  have  thus  voluntarily  made  a  cor- 
rupt alteration  in  one  place,  and  a  corrupt  addition  in  another,  merely 
out  of  design  to  serve  an  ill  cause :  this  gives  the  less  authority  to  their 
copy  in  all  other  places  where,  either  by  alterations  or  additions,  it  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  Jews. 

Identifieatian  of  the  ttoo  mountains,  Ehal  and  Oerizim. — These  two 
mountains,  called  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  are  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  near 
Samaria ;  and  in  the  valley  between  them  lieth  Shechem,  now  called 
Naplous,  which  hath  been  the  head  seat  of  the  Samarita^  sect  ever 
since  Alexander  expelled  them  out  of  Samaria  for  the  death  of  Andro- 
machus.  This  place  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  by  way  of  re- 
proach, called  Sichar ;  and  therefore  we  have  it  so  named  in  St.  John's 
Gospel.^  It  signifieth  the  drunken  city ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  having 
caUed  the  Ephraimites  (whose  dwelling  was  in  those  parts)  Siccorim,^ 
i.  e.  drunkards,  they  have  this  text  on  their  side  for  the  justifying  of 
that  name.  Near  this  place  was  the  field  which  Jacob  bought  of  the 
children  of  Hamor,'  and  gave  unto  Joseph  his  son  a  little  before  his 
death.  Therein  Joseph's  bones  were  buried,  when  brought  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  ;^  and  within  the  same  plot  of  ground  was  the  well, 
called  Jacob's  well,*^  at  which  our  Saviour  sat  down  when  he  discoursed 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  But  after  all  the  contest  that  is  made  be- 
tween the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  about  these  two  mountains,®  Je- 
rome is  positive  that  neither  of  them  were  the  Gerizim  and  Ebal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  that  the  two  mountains  so  called  in  them,  and  on 
which  the  blessings  and  the  cursings  were  proclaimed  by  the  children 
of  Israel  on  their  first  passing  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
were  two  small  mountams  or  hills  lying  near  Jericho,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Shechem.  And  Epiphanius  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Je- 
rome in  this  matter ;  and  they  having  been  both  upon  the  place,  may 
well  be  thought  the  best  able  to  pass  a  true  judgment  about  it.  Their 
arguments  for  it  are,  1st,  That  the  Scriptures  place  these  two  moun- 
tains over  against  that  part  of  the  river  Jordan  where  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  near  Gilgal ;  but  Shechem 
is  at  a  great  distance  from  both.  And,  2ndly,  That  the  mountains  near 
Shechem,  called  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal,  are  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  each  other  for  the  people  from  either  of  them  to  hear 
either  the  blessings  or  the  cursings  which  were  pronounced  from  the 
other  ;  but  that  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  as  to  the  hills  near  Jeri- 
cho, which  they  conceive  to  be  the  hills  by  the  names  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  meant  in  Scripture.  But  that  hill  from  which  Jotham  the  son  of 
Gideon  made  his  speech  to  the  Shechemites  being  called  Gerizim,^  and 
that  certainly  lying  just  over  them  (for  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
heard  him  from  thence),  this  clearly  makes  against  this  opinion,  and 

in  the  land  of  the  Canaanitet,  who  dwell  in  the  champaig:n  over  against  Oilgal,  besides 
the  plains  of  Moreh,  which  are  over  against  Shechem." 

^  John  iy.  c.        *  Isa.  zxviii.  i.        '  Gen.  xxiiL  19,  zlviii.  22 :  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

*  Josh.  XXIV.  32.  *  John.  iv.  6. 

*  Vide  Scaligeri  AnimadTeniones  in  Eusebii  Chronioon  sub  numero  1681. 
^  Judges  ix.  7. 
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evidently  proves  the  Mount  Gerizim  of  the  Holj  Scriptures  to  be  that 
very  Mount  Gerizim  on  which  the  temple  of  the  Samaritans  was  built.  ^ 

Samaritans  accused  by  the  Jews  of  worshipping  the  dove,  and  adoring 
teraphim. — The  Jews  accuse  the  Samaritans  of  two  pieces  of  idolatry,^ 
which  thej  saj  were  committed  by  them  in  this  nlace.  The  first,  that 
thej  there  worshipped  the  image  of  a  dove ;  and  the  other,  that  they 
paid  divine  adoration  to  certain  teraphim,  or  idol  gods,  there  hid  under 
that  mountain.  For  the  first  charge,  thev  took  the  handle  from  the  idol- 
atry of  the  Assyrians :  for  that  people  having  worshiped  one  of  their 
deities  (Semiramis,  saith  Diodorus  Siculus)  '  under  the  image  of  a  dove, 
they  reproached  the  Samaritans  as  worshippers  of  the  like  image,  be- 
cause aescended  from  them  ;  and  perchance  they  were  so  while  they 
worshipped  their  other  gods  with  the  Gk)d  of  Israel,  but  never  after- 
wards. And  as  to  the  second  charge,  it  is  true,  Jacob,  having  found 
out  that  Bach  el  had  stolen  her  father  s  teraphim,  or  idol  gods,  took  them 
from  her,  and  buried  them  under  an  oak  in  Sbechem,^  which  they  sup- 
pose to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  G«rizim  ;  and  from  hence, 
.because  the  Samaritans  worshipped  God  in  that  mountain,  the  Jews 
suggest,  that  they  worshipped  tnere  for  the  sake  of  these  idols,  and  paid 
divine  adoration  unto  them.  But  both  these  charges  were  malicious 
calumnies,  falsely  imputed  to  them :  for  after  the  time  that  Manasseh 
brought  the  law  of  Moses  among  them,  and  instructed  them  in  it,  the 
Samaritans  became  as  zealous  worshippers  of  the  true  Gk>d,  and  as  great 
abhorrers  of  all  manner  of  idolatry,  as  the  most  rigorous  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  so  continue  even  to  this  day. 

And  with  this  last  act  of  Nehemiah's  reformation,  and  the  expulsion 
of  those  refractory  Jews  that  would  not  conform  to  it,  not  only  tbe  first 
period  of  Daniers  seventy  weeks,  but  also  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ending,  I  shall  here  also  end  this  Dook ;  and  proceed 
to  relate  what  after  foUowed  from  the  beginning  of  the  next. 


BOOK  VII. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  MED0-PER8IAN  EMPIRE, 

AND  ITS  PINAL  OVBaTRBOW  BT  ALEXANDBR  THB  OBBAT,  B.  C.  408  TO  332. 

I.    CONCLUSION   OF  THE    REION   OF   DARIUS  NOTHUS,  b.  c.  408-405. 

Kinffs  of  Egypt— AmyrtKUSy  414,  Paiuina,  407. 
High  priests  of  Judah — Joiodah,  413. 

Death  of  Nehemiah :  Judtea  annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  408. — 
Thus  far  we  have  had  the  light  of  Scripture  to  follow.  Henceforth  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  Plulo-Judffius,  Josephus,  and  the  G-reek  and 

*  [The  Talley  which  contained  the  ancient  town  of  Shechem,  the  modem  Nabulos,  11 
aboTG  three  miles  in  length,  and  about  200  orjoo  paces  wide.  In  approaching  Shechem 
from  Jerusalem,  Ebal  on  the  right  hand,  and  Gferismi  on  the  left  hand,  rise  in  steep,  rocky 
precipices,  immediately  from  eadi  side  of  the  valley,  apparently  some  800  feet  in  height, 
Bhecnem  itself  was  thirty-four  mUes  north  of  Jerusalem  and  seven  miles  souUi  of  Samaria. 
Robinaon*a  Biblical  Researches.  En.l 

*  Talmud  in  tractatu  Cholin.  Vide  etiam  Waltoni  Prolegom.  11,  ad  Biblia  Poly- 
glotta  Lond.  s.  %  et  Hottingeri  Exercitationes  Anti-Morinianos,  s.  16, 17. 

*  Lib.  J,  p.  66,  76.  «  Gen.  xxxv.  2—4. 
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Latin  writers,  are  the  only  g;ui(]e8  which  we  can  have  to  lead  us 
through  the  future  series  of  this  history,  till  we  come  to  the  times  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  long  after  this  Nehemiah  lived  at 
Jerusalem  is  uncertain:  it  is  most  l&elj  that  he  continued  in  his 
government  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  when  that  happened  is  no- 
where said :  only  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  w'nere  he  ends 
his  book,  he  could  not  be  much  less  than  seventy  years  old.  After 
him  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  more  governors  of  Jud»a ;  but 
that  this  country,  being  added  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  was  thence- 
forth wholly  subjected  to  the  governor  of  that  province,  and  that  under 
him  the  high  priest  had  the  trust  of  regulating  all  affairs  therein. 

Settlement  of  affairs  in  Media  and  Egwt. — While  Darius  was  making 
war  against  the  Egyptians  and  the  Arabians,  the  Medes '  revolted  from 
him,  but  being  vanquished  in  battle,  they  were  soon  forced  again  to 
return  to  their  former  allegiance,  and,  for  the  punishment  of  their  re- 
bellion, submit  to  a  heavier  yoke  of  subjection  than  they  had  on  them 
before ;  as  is  always  the  case  of  revolting  subjects,  when  reduced  again 
under  the  power  against  which  they  rebelled.  And  the  next  year  after 
[b.  0.  407],  Darius  seems  to  have  had  as  good  success  against  the  Egyp- 
tians :  for  AmyrtsBUS  being  dead  (perchance  slain  in  battle),  Herodotus 
tells  us,^  his  son  Pausiris  bucceeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Persians ;  which  argues,  that  before  they  granted  him  this,  they 
had  reduced  Egypt  again  under  them,  otherwise  Pausiris  could  not  have 
been  made  king  of  it  by  their  favour. 

Ctfrus  the  Younger  intrusted  with  the  command  of  all  the  Persian 
governors  in  Asia  Minor,  407. — Darius,  having  thus  settled  his  affairs 
in  Media  and  Egypt,'  sent  Cyrus  his  jouuger  son  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  giving  him  authority  para* 
mount  over  all  the  lieutenants  and  governors  afore  placed  in  them. 
He  was  a  very  young  man  to  be  intrusted  with  so  large  an  authority : 
for  having  been  bom  after  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  could 
not  have  been  above  sixteen  years  old.  But  being  the  darling  and 
best-beloved  son  of  Pary satis,  who  had  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the 
old  king,  her  husband,  she  obtained  this  commission  for  him,  with  an 
intention,  no  doubt,  to  put  him  into  a  capacity  of  contending  for  the 
crown  after  his  father's  death ;  and  this  use  he  accordingly  made  of  it, 
to  the  great  damage  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  Persian  empire,  as  will 
be  hereafter  related. 

Change  in  the  policy  totoards  Greece :  Gyrus  assists  the  Lacedtgmonians 
against  Athens, — Cyrus,  on  receiving  his  commission/  had  this  chiefly 
given  him  in  charge  bv  his  father,  that  he  should  help  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians against  the  Atnenians,  contrary  te  the  wise  measures  hitherto 
observed  by  Tissaphemes,  and  the  other  governors  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces in  those  parts.  For  their  practice  hitherto  had  been,  sometimes 
by  helping  one  side,  and  sometimes  by  helping  the  other,  so  to 
balance  the  matter  between  both  parties,  that  each  being  kept  up  to 
be  a  mateh  for  the  other,  both  might  continue  to  harass  and  weaken 
each  other  by  carrying  on  the  war,  and  neither  be  at  leisure  to 

^  Xenoph.  Hellenic.  lib.  i.    Herodotus,  lib.  9.  *  Lib.  3. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  i.    Plutarchus  in  Aitaxerxe,  et  Lysandro.    Ctesias.    Justin, 
lib.  c,  c.  5.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  13,  p.  368. 

*  !^enoph.  ibid.    Diodor.  Sic  ibid.    Tbucydides,  lib.  2.    Justin,  ibid.     Plutarcbus 
in  Lysandro. 

yoL,  I.  2  B 
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disturb  the  Fenian  empire.  This  order  of  the  king's  for  a  contrary 
practice  soon  discovered  the  weakness  of  his  polities:  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians having  by  the  help  which  Cyrus  gave  them,  according  to  his 
father's  instructions,  soon  overpowered  the  Athenians,  and  gained  an  ab- 
solute conquest  over  them,  they  were  no  sooner  at  leisure  ^m  this  war 
but  they  sent  first  Thimbro,  and  after  him  Dercyllidas,  and  at  last 
Agesilaus  their  king,  to  invade  the  Persian  provinces  in  Asia ;  where 
they  did  the  Persians  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  might  at  length  have 
endangered  the  whole  empire,  but  that  the  Persians  by  distributing 
vast  sums  of  money  among  the  Grecian  cities,  and  the  demagogues 
that  governed  them,  found  means  to  rekindle  the  war  again  in  Greece ; 
which  necessitated  the  Lacedaemonians  to  recall  their  forces  for  their 
own  defence  Just  when  they  were  going  to  march  into  the  heart  of  that 
empire,  and  there  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  it.  So  dangerous  a  thing 
is  it  in  neighbouring  states  to  break  the  balance  of  power  which  is 
between  them,  so  as  to  put  any  one  of  them  into  a  capacity  of  oppressing 
and  overpowering  the  rest.  And  this  instance  also  shows  that  it  is 
no  new  tbing  for  the  managers  of  public  affairs  to  barter  away  their 
national  interest  for  their  private  gain,  and  sell  it  for  money,  even 
to  those  whom  they  have  most  reason  always  to  hate,  and  always  to  be 
aware  of. 

OyruB  puts  an  end  to  the  Peloponnenan  warj  hy  the  overthrow  of  the 
Athenians  and  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Lacednemonians^  405. 
—  Cyrus  at  Sardis  *  having  put  to  death  two  noble  Persians,  who  were 
sons  to  a  sister  of  Darius,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  did  not, 
on  their  meeting  of  him,  wrap  up  their  hands  within  their  sleeves,  aa 
was  used  to  be  done  among  the  Persians  on  their  meeting  of  the  king ; 
Darius,  on  complaint  made  hereof  by  the  parents  of  the  slain,  was 
grievouslv  offended,  not  only  for  the  death  of  his  two  nephews,  but 
also  for  the  presumption  of  his  son  in  challenging  to  himself  the  honour 
which  was  due  only  to  the  king ;  and  therefore,  not  thinking  it  fit  any 
longer  to  trust  him  with  that  government,  recalled  him  to  court,  on 
pretence  that  he  was  sick,  and  therefore  desired  to  see  him.  But  before 
Cyrus  did  put  himself  upon  this  journey,*  he  ordered  such  large  sub- 
sidies to  Lysander,  geueim  of  the  Laced^semonians,  as  enabled  him  to 
pay  his  fleet,  and  strengthen  it  so  far,  as  to  put  it  in  that  condition  by 
virtue  whereof  he  gained  that  memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  at 
the  Goat's  Eiver  in  the  Hellespont,  whereby  he  absolutely  overthrew 
the  Athenian  state.  For  after  this  they  being  no  longer  able  to  defend 
themselves,  he  took  from  them  all  their  cities  in  Asia,  and  having  be- 
sieged Athens  itself,  forced  them  to  a  surrender  on  the  very  hard  con- 
ditions of  dismantling  their  city,  and  giving  up  their  fleet,  wnich  did  put 
an  end  to  the  Athenian  power,  and  vested  the  government  of  Greece 
wholly  in  the  LacedaBmonians,  after  they  and  the  Athenians  had  con- 
tended for  it  in  a  very  bitter  war  full  twenty-seven  years.  This  was 
called  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  is  made  very  famous  by  the  excellent 
accounts  which  are  written  of  it  by  Thucydides  and  Xeuophon,  two  of 
the  best  historians  Greece  ever  had,  their  writings  having  ennobled  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  Homer's  did  the  war  of  Troy. 

^  Xenophon  HcUenicorum,  lib.  2. 
*  FlntarchuB  in  Lytandro.    Xenophon  Hellenic,  lib.  2.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13. 
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Death  ofDariiu  Nothua. — About  tbe  time  of  the  ending  of  this  war 
died  DariuB  Nothus  king  of  Persia,*  after  he  bad  reigned  nineteen 
years.  Before  his  death  Cjttus  was  come  to  him,  and  his  mother  Fary^ 
satis  tbe  queen,  to  whom  he  was  the  best  beloved  of  all  her  children, 
not  being  content  to  have  made  his  peace  with  his  father,  whom  he  had 
greatly  offended  by  bis  mal-administration  in  his  goremment,  pressed 
hard  upon  the  old  king  to  have  him  declared  the  heir  of  his  crown, 
upon  tne  same  pretence  whereby  Xerxes  had  obtained  the  preference 
before  his  elder  brothers  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  that  is,  that 
he  was  bom  after  his  father  came  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  be- 
fore. But  Darius,  refusing  to  comply  with  her  herein,  bequekthed  to 
Cyrus  only  the  goyernment  of  those  provinces  which  he  had  before, 
and  left  his  crown  to  Arsaces  his  eldest  son  by  the  same  Farysatis, 
who  on  his  ascending  the  throne  took  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  and  is 
the  same  to  whom  the  G-reeks,  for  his  extraordinary  memory,  gave  the 
name  of  Mnemon,  i.  e.  the  rememberer.  When  his  father  lay  a-dying, 
and  he  was  attending  on  him  at  his  bed-side,  he  desired  to  be  instruct- 
ed by  him,  by  what  art  it  was  that  he  had  so  happily  managed  the 
government,  and  so  long  preserved  himself  in  it,  to  the  end  that  he,  by 
following  the  same  rule,  might  attain  the  same  success ;  to  which  he 
had  this  memorable  answer  given  him  by  the  dying  king,*  "  That  it  was 
by  doing  in  all  things  that  which  was  just  both  towards  Gk)d  and  man :  *' 
a  saying  worthy  to  be  written  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces  of 
princes,  that  having  it  constantly  in  their  view,  they  might  be  put  in 
mind  to  order  all  their  actions  according  to  it. 

II.  REIGN  OF  ABTAXBRXES  MNEMON,  b.  c.  404—359. 

Kings  of  Egypt — Pausuis,  40^,  PBammitichus,  401,  Nephereus,  305,  Acoris,  389, 

Nectanabis,  375,  Tacbos,  363,  Neetanebns,  301. 
High  priests  of  Jadab — Joiadabi  413,  Johanan,  373. 

Tlot  of  Gyrus  the  Younyer  pardoned,  j^o^, — Cyrus,' being  discovered 
to  have  laid  a  plot  for  the  murdering  of  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  at 
Pasargada,  when  he  was  to  come  thither,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, to  be  inaugurated  king,  was  taken  into  custodv  for  the  treason,  and 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death  for  it.  But  his  motner  Farysatis  was  so 
importunate  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  saving  of  his  life,  that  at  length, 
by  her  means,  he  obtained  his  pardon,  and  was  sent  again  into  Lesser 
Asia,  unto  the  government  left  nim  by  his  fiither's  will.  But  carrying 
thither  with  him  his  ambition,  and  also  his  resentments  for  the  danger 
of  his  life  which  he  was  put  into,  he  took  such  courses  for  the  gratify- 
ing of  these  passions,  which  soon  made  his  brother  repent  of  his  cle- 
mency towards  him. 

Depravity  of  the  Persian  court :  horrible  story  of  adultery  y  incest,  and 
murder. — As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  was  settled  in  the  throne,*  Statira  his 
queen,  who,  for  her  great  beauty,  was  very  much  beloved  by  him,  made 
use  of  her  power  with  him  to  be  revenged  on  Udiastes  for  the  death  of 
her  brother  Teriteuchmes.     The  whole  matter  had  its  rise  in  the  reign 

^  Plutarcbus  in  Artaxene.    Diodoms  Sic.  lib.  13.    Justin,  lib.  5,  0.  8,  11.    Cteaiaa. 
'  Atbencus.  Ub.  12. 

'  Plutarcbus  in  Artaxerxe.     Xenopbon.  do  Expeditioue  Cyrl.  lib.  i.     JustLo.  lib.  5, 
0.  XI.    Ctesias. 
*  Ctesias. 
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of  DariuB,  and  was  a  complication  of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder, 
-which  caused  great  disturbances  in  the  royal  family,  and  ended  yeiy 
tragically  upon  all  that  were  concerned  in  it.  The  father  of  Statira 
was  Hidames,  a  noble  Persian,  and  governor  of  one  of  the  principal 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes,  the  king's  eldest  son,  then  called 
Arsaces,  falling  in  love  with  her,  took  her  to  wife,  and  Teriteuchmea, 
her  brother,  about  the  same  time,  married  Hamestris,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Darius,  and  sister  of  Arsaces  ;  by  reason  of  which  mar- 
riage, on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  him  in  his  government. 
But  having  a  sister  named  Eoxana,  of  as  great  beauty  as  Statira,  and 
excellently  skilled  in  archery  and  the  throwing  of  the  dart,  he  fell 
desperately  in  loye  with  her,  and  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  her,  he  resolved  to  make  away  with  Hamestris,  and  rebel 
against  the  king.  Of  which  wicked  designs  Darius  having  notice, 
engaged  Udiastes,  a  chief  confidant  of  Teriteuchmes,  by  great  rewards 
and  greater  promises,  to  endeavour  to  preyent  both  by  cuUing  off  Teri- 
teuchmes. This  Udiastes,  to  earn  the  rewards,  readily  undertook,  and 
falling  upon  Teriteuchmes,  slew  him,  and  thereon  had  the  government 
of  his  province  conferred  on  him  for  his  reward.  Mithridates  the  son 
of  Udiastes,  being  one  of  Teriteuchmes*s  guard,  and  engaged  much  in 
friendship  and  affection  to  him,  on  the  hearing  of  this  fact  of  his  father's, 
bitterly  imprecated  vengeance  upon  him  for  it ;  and  in  abhorrence  of 
what  was  done,  seized  the  city  Zaris,  and  there,  declaring  for  the  son 
of  Teriteuchmes,  rebelled  against  the  king.  But  Darius  having  soon 
mastered  this  revolt,  and  shut  up  Mithri£ites  within  his  fortress,  got 
all  the  family  of  Hidames,  excepting  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom 
Mithridates  protected,  into  his  power,  and  deliyered  them  into  the 
hands  of  Farysatis,  to  execute  her  revenge  upon  them  for  the  ill  usage 
of  her  daughter :  who,  having  caused  Boxana  in  the  first  place  to  be 
sawn  in  two,  who  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  ordered  all 
the  rest  to  be  put  to  death  ;  only  at  the  earnest  entreaty  and  importu- 
nate tears  of  Arsaces,  she  spared  Statira  his  beloved  wife,  contrary  to 
the  sentiments  of  Darius,  who  told  her,  that  she  would  afterwards  have 
reason  to  repent  of  it :  and  so  accordingly  it  happened.  Thus  this 
matter  stooa  at  the  death  of  Darius:  but  Arsaces  was  no  sooner 
settled  on  the  throne,  but  Statira  prevailed  with  him  to  have  Udiastes 
delivered  into  her  hands ;  whereon  she  commanded  bis  tongue  to  be 
dravm  out  at  his  neck,  and  thus  cruelly  did  put  him  to  death  iD  revenge 
for  the  part  which  he  acted  in  the  ruin  of  her  family,  and  made  Mith- 
ridates nis  son,  for  the  affection  he  expressed  to  it,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince in  his  stead.  But  Parysatis  bitterly  resenting  this  fact,  in 
revenge  hereof,  poisoned  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  and  not  long  after 
Statira  herself,  in  the  manner  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  This  gives 
us  instances  of  the  bitterness  of  woman's  revenge,  and  also  of  the  exor- 
bitant liberties  which  such  are  apt  to  run  into  of  doing  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  who,  being  put  above  all  restraint  of  laws,  have  nothing 
but  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  to  govern  themselves  by. 

CyrtM  prepares  for  a  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  ly  raising  Cheek 

forces :  death  of  AlcibiadeSy  403. — Cyrus,  designing  a  war  against  his 

brother,*  employed  Clearchus  a  Lacedfemonian  captain  to  raise  an  army 

of  Greeks  for  his  service,  which  he  listed  with  a  pretence  of  making 

'  Plutarehus  in  Artazene.  Xenophon  de  Expeditione  Cyri,  lib.  i.  Didor.  Sio.  lib.  14. 
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war  with  the  Thracians ;  but  they,  being  maintained  by  Cyrus's  money, 
were  kept  on  foot  for  the  executing  of  those  designs  which  he  was  form- 
ing against  the  king.  Alcibiades  the  Athenian,^  finding  out  the  true 
end  for  which  these  levies  were  made,  passed  over  into  the  province  of 
FhamabazuB,  with  purpose  to  go  to  the  Persian  court,  there  to  make 
known  to  Artaxerxes  what  was  a  brewing  against  him.  But  those  who 
were  the  partisans  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  Athens,  fearing  the  great 
genius  of  that  man,  did  let  them  know  that  their  affairs  could  not- long 
stand  imless  he  were  cut  off;  whereon  they  sent  to  Fharnabazus  to  have 
him  put  to  death,  and  he  accordingly  executed  what  they  desired ;  and 
in  his  death  the  Athenians  lost  the  great  hopes  they  had  conceived  of 
speedily  again  recovering  by  him  their  former  state :  for  had  he  got 
to  the  Persian  court,  he  would  so  far  have  merited  the  favour  of  Ar- 
taxerxes by  the  discovery  which  he  intended  to  make  unto  him,  as  no 
doubt  he  would  have  gotten  his  assistance  for  the  restoration  of  his 
country,  and  with  that 'assistance,  a  person  of  his  valour,  and  other 
great  abilities,  would  have  turned  the  scales,  and  again  set  the  Athe- 
nians as  high  as  ever,  and  brought  the  Lacedemonians  as  low  as  they 
had  brought  them ;  for  the  preventing  of  which,  the  Lacedemonians 
took  the  course  of  having  hun  cut  off  in  the  manner  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Ckfrus  hUnds  Artaxerxes  hy  a  tear  against  Tusaphemes,  402. — The 
cities  that  were  under  the  government  of  Tissaphemes  revolting  from 
him  to  Cyrus,  this  produced  a  war  between  them  ;^  and  Cyrus,  under 
the  pretence  of  arming  against  Tissaphemes,  went  more  openly  to  work 
in  getting  forces  together ;  and  to  blind  the  matter  the  more,  he  wrote 
letters  of  heavy  complaints  to  the  king  against  Tissaphemes,  and 
prayed  in  the  humblest  manner  his  favour  and  protection  against  him : 
oy  which  Artaxerxes  being  deceived,  thought  all  the  preparations  which 
he  was  making  were  against  Tissaphemes  onlpr,  and  not  being  at  all 
displeased  that  they  should  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  took  no 
further  care  of  the  matter,  but  permitted  his  brother  to  go  on  still  to 
raise  more  forces,  till  at  length  he  had  got  an  army  on  foot  sufficient 
to  put  his  designs  in  execution,  foi:  the  dethroning  of  him,  and  the 
setting  up  of  himself  in  his  stead.  And  since  he  had  helped  the  Lace- 
demonians against  the  Athenians,  and  thereby  put  them  into  a  capacity 
of  gaining  those  victories  over  them,  whereby  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece,  in  confidence  of  the  friendship  which  he  had  merited 
from  them  therebv,  he  communicated  his  designs  unto  them,  and  asked 
their  assistance  for  the  accomplishing  of  them ;  which  they  readily 
granted,  and  ordered  their  fleet  to  join  that  under  Tamus,  Cyrus's  ad- 
miral, and  obey  such  orders  as  that  prince  should  give  them.  But  this 
they  did  without  declaring  anything  against  Artaxerxes,  or  pretending 
to  know  at  all  of  the  designs  which  Cyrus  was  carrying  on  against  him. 
With  this  caution  they  thought  fit  to  act,  while  the  event  of  the  war 
was  uncertain,  that  in  case  Artaxerxes  gained  the  victory,  they  might 
not,  by  what  they  did  in  favour  of  his  enemy,  draw  on  them  his  resent- 
ments for  it. 

Marches  against  the  king  ;  slain  in  the  battle  ofCunaxay  401. — At 
length  Cyrus  having  raised  all  those  forces  which  he  thought  sufficient 

'  Flntarchns  in  AldbUde.   Diodor.  Sic.  et  Xenophon,  ibid.   Com.  Nepos  in  Aioibiade. 

Plutarehiu,  Xenophon,  et  Diodor.  ibid. 
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for  his  designs,  and  mustered  them  all  together,^  he  marched  with  them 
directly  against  his  brother.  He  was  followed  in  this  expedition  hj 
thirteen  thousand  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Clearchus  (which  were 
the  flower  and  main  strength  of  his  army),  and  by  a  hundred  thousand 
of  other  forces,  raised  from  among  the  barbarians.  Artaxerxes,  having 
notice  of  this  from  Tissaphernes,  who  posted  to  the  Persian  court  to 
give  him  information  of  it,  prepared  to  meet  him  with  a  numerous  army. 
Cyrus's  greatest  difficulty  was  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Cilicia,  where 
Siennesis,  king  of  that  country,  was  making  ready  to  stop  his  progress ; 
and  would  certainly  have  effected  it,  but  that  Tamus  and  the  Lacedffimo- 
nians  with  their  fleet  coming  upon  the  coasts  of  that  country,  diverted 
him  to  defend  his  own  territories ;  for  a  small  guard  in  those  narrow 
passes  might  be  sufficient  to  impede  the  march  of  the  greatest  army. 
But  after  Cyrus  had  by  this  means  got  through  them,  he  then  marched 
on  without  any  further  difficulty  or  obstruction,  till  he  came  to  the 
plains  of  Cunaxa,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  where  Artaxerxes  meet- 
ing him  with  an  army  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men,  it  there  came  to 
a  decisive  battle  between  them  ;  in  which  Cyrus  rashly  venturing  his 
person  too  far  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  was  unfortunately  slain  after 
nis  auxiliary  Greeks  had  in  a  manner  gotten  the  victory  for  him. 

Retreat  of  Xenophan  and  the  Ten  Thousand. — This  put  those  Greeks 
into  a  great  distress ;  for  they  were  now  at  a  great  distance  from  their 
own  homes,  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  there  surrounded 
with  the  numerous  forces  of  a  conquering  army,  and  had  no  way  to  re- 
turn again  into  Greece  but  by  breaking  through  them,  and  forcing  their 
retreat  through  a  vast  tract  of  their  enemies*  country,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  home.  But  their  valour  and  resolution  mastered  all 
these  difficulties ;  for  the  next  day  after,  having  on  consultation  to- 
&;ether  resolved  to  attempt  their  return  by  the  way  of  Paphlagonia,  they 
immediately  set  themselves  on  their  inarch,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
from  a  numerous  army  of  Persians,  which  coasted  them  aU  the  way, 
made  a  retreat  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
all  the  way  through  provinces  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  got  safe  to 
the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Euxine  Sea :  which  was  the  longest  and  the 
most  memorable  retreat  that  was  ever  made  through  an  enemy's  country. 
Clearchus  first  commanded  in  it,  but  he  having  in  the  beginning  of  it 
been  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  it  was  afterwards  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  Xenophon,  to  whose  valour  and  wisdom  it  was  prfa- 
cipally  owing  that  they  at  length  got  safely  again  into  Greece.  The  same 
Xenophon  having  written  a  large  account  of  this  expedition,  the  pre- 
parations that  were  made  for  it,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
place  of  the  battle  after  it  was  lost,  and  that  book  being  still  extant,  and 
published  in  the  English  language,  I  need  say  no  more  than  refer  the 
reader  to  it  for  a  fuller  history  of  all  this  matter. 

Tamu9,  the  admiral  of  Chfrus,  treacherously  slain  in  JEgypt  hy  JPsam* 
mitichus. — Psammitichus,^  who  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Psam- 
mitichus  that  was  king  of  Egypt  some  ages  before,  and  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  the  first  book  of  tnis  history,  reigned  over  the  Egyptians 
after  Pausiris.  To  him  fled  Tamus,  Cyrus's  admiral;  for  alter  the 
death  of  that  prince,  Tissaphernes  being  sent  down  into  his  former 


>  Xenophon  de  Expeditione  Cyri.    Diodor.  Sie.  lib.  14.    Platarohiu  1 
Ctesias.    Jiutin.  lib.  5, 0. 11.  «  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14. 
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government,  with  an  enlargement  of  power  (as  having,  in  reward  of 
the  great  service  which  he  had  done  the  king  in  the  late  war,  the  same 
command  given  him  in  those  parts  that  Cyrus  had),  all  the  governors 
of  those  cities  and  districts,  within  the  verge  of  his  authority,  who  had 
espoused  the  interest  of  Cyrus,  fearing  the  account  which  he  might 
call  them  to  for  it,  sent  their  agents  to  make  their  peace  with  him  on 
the  best  terms  they  could.  Only  Tamus,  who  was  the  most  powerful 
of  them,  took  another  course.  He  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian  of  the 
city  of  Memphis,  and  being  a  person  of  great  valour,  and  of  great  skill 
in  maritime  affairs,  he  was  first  employed  by  Tissaphemes  in  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  afterwards,  under  Cyrus,  became  chief  commander  of  it, 
and  also  governor  of  Ionia;  by  which  means  having  amassed  g^at 
wealth,  instead  of  courting  the  favour  of  Tissaphemes,  or  at  all  trusting 
to  his  clemency,  he  put  his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  with  all  else 
that  he  had,  on  board  his  ships,  and  made  his  retreat  into  his  own 
country,  much  confiding  in  the  friendship  of  Psammitichus,  which  he 
had  merited  by  many  good  offices  that  he  had  done  him  while  he  served 
the  Persians.  But  the  perfidious  man,  having  no  regard  to  former  obli- 
gations, or  the  common  laws  either  of  humanity  or  hospitality,  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  an  account  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  great  riches 
which  he  brought  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  them,  instead  of  receiving 
him  as  a  friend,  he  fell  upon  him  as  an  enemy ;  and  having  slain  him, 
with  all  his  family  and  followers,  made  a  prey  of  all  that  they  had. 
Only  Gkius,  one  of  his  sons,  staying  behind  in  Asia,  escaped  this 
massacre,  and  afterwards  became  admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
Cyprian  war ;  all  the  rest  were  barbarously  murdered  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  had.  Such  horrid  wickednesses  doth  the  greedy  desire  of  g^in 
too  often  prompt  men  to,  when  they  give  up  their  minds  to  it.  But 
Providence,  no  aoubt,  suffered  it  not  to  go  unpunished,  though  we  have 
no  account  of  it ;  this  barbarous  murder  being  the  only  act  that  his- 
tory hath  recorded  of  this  prince. 

Queen  Stafira  poisoned  by  the  queen  mother,  Pflry*o^f>.  —  Statira 
being  very  troublesome  to  Parysatis  her  mother-in-law,  in  expressing 
her  resentments  and  reproaches  for  the  countenance  which  sne  gave 
unto  Cyrus  her  younger  son  against  king  Artazerxes,  to  be  revenged 
for  this  and  other  grudges  formerly  conceived  against  her,'  she  caused 
her  to  be  poisoned ;  which  was  ef^cted  by  this  stratagem :  they  sup- 
ping both  together,  and  a  certain  bird  being  served  up  at  table,  which 
was  a  great  rarity  among  the  Persians,  it  was  divided  between  her  and 
her  daughter-in-law  by  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  only ;  that  part 
which  was  cut  off  on  the  unpoisoned  side  of  the  knife  was  given  to 
Parysatis,  and  she  having  eaten  it,  this  encouraged  Statira,  without 
any  suspicion,  to  eat  the  other  part  which  was  cut  off  on  the  poisoned 
side  of  the  knife,  and  she  died  of  it  within  a  few  hours  after.  The 
loss  of  this  his  much  beloved  wife  greatly  afilicted  Artaxerxes ;  and 
therefore  afterwards,  full  discovery  having  been  made  how  it  came  to 
pass,  he  banished  his  mother  to  Babylon  for  it,  and  for  some  years 
after  never  saw  her ;  but  at  length,  time  having  mollified  his  grief  and 
resentments,  he  permitted  her  again  to  return  to  court,  and  from  that 
time  she  made  it  ner  chief  business  to  humour  him  in  everything,  right 
or  wrong,  and  no  more  crossed  him  in  anything  whatsoever  it  was  that 

'  Ctcsias.    Pltttarchus  in  Artaxerxe. 
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he  had  an  inclination  to  do  ;  and  by  this  means  she  regained  her  in- 
terest with  him,  and  held  it  to  her  death.  She  was  a  most  crafty- 
woman,  and  of  great  understanding  and  penetration  in  all  affairs,  and 
of  as  great  wickedness,  as  what  is  above  related  of  her  doth  sufficiently 
show. 

Oreeh  cities  in  Asia,  joined  hy  the  Lacedtemonians^  revolt  against 
Tissaphemes,  400. — Tissaphemes  being  settled  in  his  government,  and 
with  that  enlargement  of  power  which  I  have  mentioned,'  he  began  to 
set  hard  upon  the  G-recian  cities  in  those  parts :  whereon  they  sent  to 
the  Lacedsemonians  to  prav  their  protection  against  him ;  and  they, 
being  now  freed  from  that  long  war  which  thev  had  vnth  the  Atheni- 
ans, gladly  laid  hold  of  this  occasion  of  again  breaking  vnth  the  Per- 
sians, and  sent  Thimbro  into  those  parts  with  an  army  against  them  ; 
which  being  strengthened  bj  the  conjunction  of  those  mrces  to  it  which 
Xenophon  brought  back  from  Persia,  and  such  others  as  were  raised 
out  ot  the  G-recian  cities  which  he  came  to  protect,  he  took  the  field 
with  it  against  Tissaphemes,  and  wore  out  the  time  of  his  government 
in  several  military  actions  in  that  country,  in  which  he  had  some  few 
but  not  any  great  successes.  But  he  having  kept  very  bad  discipline 
in  his  army,^  and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  make  great  depredations  on 
the  allies,  complaint  was  made  hereof  to  the  Lacedemonians ;  whereon 
[the  next  year,  b.  c.  399]  they  sent  Dercyllidas  to  take  charge  of  that 
war  in  his  stead,  who  being  an  able  general,  as  well  as  a  most  excellent 
engineer  (which  last  he  was  more  piu*ticularly  famous  for),  he  mana^d 
it  with  better  order  and  much  better  success:  and  Thimbro,  bemg 
called  home  to  answer  for  what  he  was  accused  of,  and  convicted  of  i^ 
was  sent  into  banishment  for  the  punishment  of  his  crime. 

Dercyllidas  concludes  a  peace  with  Tissaphemes  and  a  truce  with 
Fhamabaztts, — Dercyllidas,  luter  he  had  entered  on  his  charge,'  finding 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  wage  war  with  Tissaphemes  and 
Phamabazus  both  together,  resolved  to  agree  with  the  one  of  them, 
that  thereby  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  encounter  the  other ; 
and  therefore  having,  according  to  this  scheme,  made  peace  with  Tissa- 
phemes, he  marched  against  Phamabazus  with  all  his  forces,  and  took 
from  him  all  ^olis,  and  dispossessed  him  of  several  cities  besides  in 
those  parts ;  whereon  Phamabazus,  fearing  that  he  might  invade 
Phrygia  also,  where  was  the  chief  seat  of  his  government,  was  glad  to 
make  a  truce  with  him,  to  be  secured  from  his  further  insults. 

Conon,  through  the  influence  of  Ctesias,  procures  peace  from  Arta^ 
xerxes  for  Euagoras  of  Gyprus. — About  this  tinle  Conon,*  by  the  means 
of  Ctesias  the  Cnidian,  who  was  chief  physician  to  Artaxerzes,  procured 

?eace  from  that  king  for  Euagoras  of  Salamine,  in  the  island  ot  Cyprus. 
*his  Euagoras  having  expelled  Abdymon  the  Citian  out  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  governor  for  the  Persian  king,  set  himself  up  in  his  stead, 
and  reigned  there  as  king  of  that  place  many  years.  Uonon,  having 
been  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Ooats 
Biver,  as  soon  as  he  saw  all  was  there  brought  to  a  desperate  point,' 

*  Xenophon  Hellenic,  lib.  3.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14. 
'  Xenophon  et  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14. 

'  Xenophon  Hellenic,  lib.  3.    Diodor.  ibid. 

*  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  ia.    Ctesias.    Theopompus  in  Excerptis  Fhotii,  n.  176. 

*  Xenophon  Hellenic.  Ub.  1.   Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  13.   Plutarchua  in  Lyiandro.  Comdim 
Nepos  in  Conone.    Isocratei  in  Enagora. 
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made  his  escape  with  nine  of  the  Athenian  ships ;  and  haying  sent 
one  of  them  to  Athens,  to  acquaint  his  citizens  with  the  ill  fate  of  the 
hattle,  fled  with  the  rest  to  this  Euagoras,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  former  friendship,  and  there  continuing  with  him,  made  use  of  the 
interest  he  had  with  the  said  Ctesias  at  the  Persian  court,  to  do  his 
friend  this  good  office. 

Cftesias,  chief  phyneian  to  Artaxerxes :  character  and  extent  of  hie 
hietories, — For  Ctesias,  being  chief  physician  to  Artaxerxes  (as  I  have 
already  said),  was  much  in  his  &vour,  and  had  a  great  interest  with 
him.  He  was  at  first  physician  to  Cyrus  his  brother,'  and  followed 
him  to  the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain :  where  being  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  made  use  of  to  cure  Artaxerxes  of  the  wounds  received  by  him 
in  that  battle ;  in  which  having  well  succeeded,  he  was  retained  as 
chief  physician  in  ordinary  to  that  king,  and  lived  with  him  in  that 
quality  seventeen  years.  While  he  resided  at  this  court,  having  well 
informed  himself  m  the  histories  of  those  countries,  he  wrote  them  in 
twenty-three  books.'  The  six  first  of  them  contained  an  account  of 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  from  the  time  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis  to  that  of  Cyrus ;'  the  other  seventeen  were  of  the 
afiairs  of  Persia,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to  the  third 
year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  which  was  coincident  with  the  year 
before  Christ  398,  the  very  next  immediately  following  after  this  of 
which  I  now  write.  For  here  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  it  ended.^ 
And  he  vrrote  also  an  history  of  India.  Out  of  both  these  Photius  hath 
written  extracts ;  and  these  are  all  the  remains  which  are  extant  of  his 
writings.  He  often  contradicts  Herodotus,^  and  in  some  things  also 
differs  from  Xenophon.  We  find  but  a  poor  character  of  him  among 
the  ancients,  they  generally  speaking  of  mm  as  a  fabulous  writer  ;^  yet 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Trogua  Pompeius  take  most  of  that  from  him 
which  they  have  written  of  the  Assyrian  afiairs :  for  he  having  pro- 
fessed^ that  all  which  he  wrote  was  taken  out  of  the  royal  records  of 
Persia,  in  which  all  transactions  were,  according  to  a  law  there  ordained 
for  this  purpose,  faithfully  registered,  this  imposed  on  many  to  give 
bim  more  credit  than  he  deserved.  For  that  there  were  such  royal 
records  then  in  Persia,  in  which  all  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  the 
government  were  faithfully  entered,  was  a  thing  well  known ;  and  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Esther  give  us  a  testimony  of  them.^  And  his  ap- 
pealing to  those  records  for  the  truth  of  what  he  vrrote  was  the  readi- 
est way  he  could  take  to  gain  authority  thereto.  Wliile  he  lived  in 
the  Persian  court,  he  was  employed  by  the  Grecians,  as  their  common 
solicitor,  in  most  of  the  businesses  which  they  had  there  depending ;  and 
in  this  quality  Conon  made  use  of  him  in  the  affair  I  have  mentioned. 

Socrates  executed  at  Athene, — ^This  year  the  Athenians  put  Socrates 
to  death  for  contemning  their  gods.*  He  was  the  father  of  the  moral 
philosophy  of  the  G-reeks,  and  a  very  excellent  person ;  but  finding 

'  Plntarchns  in  Artazerxe.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2,  p.  84. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  Ub.  2,  p.  84.    Photius,  Cod.  62.    Suidu  in  Kruaiav, 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2,  p.  84*  ct  lib.  14,  p.  421. 

*  Lib.  14,  p.  421.  *  Photins,  ibid. 

*  Aristoteles  in  Hist.  Animalium,  lib.  8,  e.  28.    Plutarch,  in  Artaxerze. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2,  p.  84.  *  Bsra  iv.  15 ;  Esther  vi.  r. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Socrate.    Plato  in  Apologia  pro  Socrate  et  in  Phcdone.    Dio- 
dor. Sic.  lib.  14.    Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy,  part  %, 
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the  theology  of  his  countrymen  too  gross  for  a  wise  man  to  follow,  he 
endeavoured  to  reform  it  among  his  scholars ;  for  which  being  accused 
as  one  that  believed  not  in  the  gods  that  the  city  believed,  and  cor* 
rupted  the  youth,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  it,  and  accordingly 
executed,  being  then  full  seventy  years  old.  But  afterwards  the  Athe- 
nians, repenting  of  it,  did  put  all  to  death  that  had  a  hand  in  the  pro- 
secution that  was  made  against  him. 

Dercyllid<u  builds  a  wall  across  the  Chersonesus  against  the  Thraeians. 
— DercyUidas,  having  made  the  truce  with  Phamabazus  that  is  above 
mentioned,  marched  into  Bithynia,^  and  there  took  up  his  winter 
quarters.  While  he  was  there,  messengers  came  to  him  from  Laoe- 
asemon,  to  let  him  know  that  his  command  was  continued  for  another 
year ;  and  by  them  he  was  also  acquainted,  that  it  had  been  desired 
by  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  that  the  isthmus  of 
that  peninsula  might  be  fortified  with  a  waU,  to  secure  them  from  the 
Thracian  freebooters,  who  continually  made  inroads  upon  them,  and 
laid  their  lands  waste,  so  that  they  were  discouraged  from  manuring 
them.  And  therefore  having,  the  next  spring  [b.  0.  398],  again  made 
a  truce  with  Phamabazus,^  he  marched  with  his  army  into  the  Cher- 
sonesus or  Peninsula  above  mentioned,  and  there  built  the  wall  which 
was  desired ;  within  which  he  included  eleven  Grecian  cities ;  whereby 
they  being  secured  from  all  further  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  thence* 
forth  safely  manured  their  lands,  and  in  great  plenty  reaped  the  fruits 
of  them.  On  his  return  into  Ionia,  afber  this  work  was  finished,  he 
found  that  a  company  of  banditti,  having  fortified  the  city  of  Atama 
against  him,  from  thence  made  great  depredations  on  the  adjoining 
countries ;  this  necessitated  him  to  sit  down  in  a  formal  sie^e  before  it, 
which  cost  him  eight  months*  time  before  he  could  reduce  it. 

Oreat  Persian  fleet  prepared  against  the  JJacedam&nians :  Conon  the 
Athenian  appointed  admiral, — Phamabazus,  after  this  second  truce  with 
DercyUidas,^  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court,  and  there  accused 
Tissaphemes  to  the  king,  for  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  Der- 
cyUidas ;  blaming  him,  that  whereas  he  ought  to  have  joined  with  him 
for  the  driving  of  those  Grecians  out  of  Asia,  he  had  scandalously 
bought  a  peace  of  them,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  maintaining  of 
them  there  at  the  king^s  expenses,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  his  affairs. 
This  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the  creating  of  that  suspicion  in 
the  king  of  that  great  commander  of  his,  which  being  afterwards  in- 
creased by  other  causes,  at  length  made  him  resolve  on  his  ruin.  And 
at  the  same  time  consultation  being  had,  how  the  mischiefs  which  the 
kng  suffered  from  this  invasion  of  the  Lacedtemonians  might  be  best 
remedied,  Phamabazus  earnestly  pressed  him  forthwith  to  equip  a  great 
fleet  and  make  Conon  the  Athenian,  then  an  exile  in  Cyprus,  admiral 
of  it,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  ablest  commander  of  his  time  for  a 
sea  war,  telling  him  that  hereby  he  would  make  himself  master  of  the 
seas,  and  that  this  would  put  him  in  a  condition  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sages of  all  further  recruits  from  the  Lacedaemonians  into  Asia,  which 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  those  parts.  And  Euagoras 
the  Cyprian,  having  at  the  same  time  made  the  same  proposal,  and  of- 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  lib.  3.  *  Ibid.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  417.    Justin,  lib.  6,  e.  i.    PauBaniai  in  Attids.    Itocntct  in 
Euagora  et  in  Oratione  ad  Philippum. 
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fered  his  assistanoe  in  it,  Ariaxerxes  was  prevailed  upon,  by  their  con- 
current advice,  to  resolve  upon  what  thev  proposed ;  and  therefore 
having  delivered  to  Fhamabazus  five  hundred  talents  out  of  his  trear 
sury,  he  sent  him  with  orders  to  get  ready  such  a  fleet  as  he  had  ad- 
vised, and  to  make  Conon  the  admiral  of  it.  And  accordingly  Conon 
had  his  commission,  and  all  hands  were  set  to  work  on  the  coasts  of 
Phosnicia,  Syria,  and  Cilida,  to  make  ready  the  fleet  that  was  to  be  put 
under  his  command. 

JEhmedition  of  Dereyillidas  ifUo  Caria  concluded  hy  a  truce,  397. — 
Dercyllidas,  after  he  had  reduced  Atama,  and  set  a  strong  garrison 
therein,^  marched  into  Garia,  where  Tissaphernes  had  the  chief  seat  of 
his  residence.  For  the  Lacediemonians  being  made  believe,  that  in 
case  he  were  attacked  there,  he  would,  for  the  saving  of  that  province, 
yield  to  aU  their  demands,  they  sent  special  orders  to  DercyUidas  for 
the  making  of  this  expedition,  wherein  he  had  like  to  have  lost  all  his 
army ;  for  Fhamabazus  having  joined  Tissaphernes,  thev  marched  both 
after  him  with  a  great  army,  and  soon  had  him  at  such  an  advantage, 
that  had  they  maae  use  of  it,  and  immediately  fallen  on  him,  tbey  could 
not  have  failed  of  cutting  him  and  aU  his  forces  in  pieces.  Fhamabazus 
was  very  earnest  for  making  the  assault ;  but  Tissaphernes,  having  ex- 
perienced the  extraordinary  valour  of  the  Ghrecian  troops  that  followed 
Gjrrus  to  the  battle  of  Ounaxa,  dreaded  all  Grecians  in  arms  ever  since, 
thinking  all  of  that  nation  to  be  of  the  same  valour  and  resolution  with 
those  which  he  had  encountered  with  at  that  battle,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  brought  to  hazard  any  conflict  with  them ;  but  instead  of  making 
use  of  the  opportunity  which  he  had  in  his  hands,  of  absolutely  destroy- 
ing them,  sent  heralds  to  Dercyllidas,  to  invite  him  to  a  parley ;  m 
which  proposals  of  peace  having  been  oflered  on  both  sides,  time  was 
given  for  each  to  consult  their  principals,  and  in  the  interim  a  truce  was 
agreed  on  between  them.  And  thus  Dercyllidas  escaped  ruin  only  by 
the  cowardice  of  his  enemy,  when  there  was  nothing  else  that  could 
have  delivered  from  it. 

^ews  of  the  Persian  fleet  reachee  Laced<Bmon :  expedition  cf  Agesi^ 
laus  into  Phrygia,  396. — One  Herod,*  a  Syracusian,  being  in  Fhoenicia, 
and  seeing  a  great  many  ships  there  anew  building,  and  learning  that 
a  great  many  more  were  preparing  on  all  the  coasts  of  Fhoenicia,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  to  make  up  a  fleet  for  some  extraordinary  expedition,  and 
supposing  it  could  be  only  against  the  Greeks,  he  went  on  board  the 
first  ship  he  could  meet  with  that  was  bound  for  Greece,  and  hasten- 
ing to  Lacedssmon,  informed  the  Lacedaemonians  of  what  was  a-doing  in 
those  parts ;  at  which  news  they  being  terrified  and  much  confounded, 
as  not  knowing  what  course  to  take  for  the  preventing  of  the  mischief 
that  was  coming  upon  them,  Lysander  proposed  to  them  the  sending 
Agesilaus,  who  was  one  of  their  kings,  into  Asia,  that  by  making  a 
strong  assault  there,  he  might  divert  the  storm,  wherever  else  it  was 
intended.  Which  advice  being  approved  of,'  Agesilaus  was  accordingly 
sent  with  a  great  augmentation  of  forces  into  Asia,  there  to  take  upon 
him  the  command  which  Dercyllidas  then  had,  and  prosecute  the  war 

1  Diodorus  Sic  lib.  14,  p.  417.    Xenophon  Hellen.  lib.  3. 
'  Xenopbon  Hellenic,  lib.  3.    Plutarcb.  et  Com.  Nepos  in  Agesilao. 
*  Platarcbns  in  Affesiloo  ct  Lysandro.    Com.  Nepos  in  Agesilao.    Pansanias  in  La- 
coniCKB.    Justin.  Ub.  6,  c.  2.    Xenopbon,  ibid. 
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with  the  utmost  vigour  he  could  in  those  parts ;  and  Lysander,  with 
several  others  of  the  principal  LacedBDinonians,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
in  all,  were  sent  with  him,  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel  in  this  ex- 
pedition. And  this  whole  matter  was  despatched  with  that  speed  and 
secrecy,  that  Agesilaus  arrived  at  Ephesus  before  any  of  the  king's 
officers  had  the  least  intimation  of  it.  So  that  there  being  no  prepara- 
tions made  to  obstruct  him,  he  took  the  field,  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
with  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  and  bore  all  before 
him  wherever  he  went.  Whereon  Tissaphemes  sending  to  him  to  know 
for  what  end  he  came  thither,  Agesilaus  answered,  that  it  was  to  re- 
store the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  to  their  liberty :  hereon  a  parley  being 
appointed  to  treat  of  this  matter  between  them,  Tissaphemes  prayed  a 
truce,  till  he  should  send  to  the  king,  and  receive  his  instructionB 
what  to  do  herein.  And  accordinglv  a  truce  was  agreed  and  sworn 
to  on  both  sides.  But  Tissaphemes,  having  little  regard  to  his  oath, 
made  no  other  use  of  this  truce  than  to  send  to  t^HS  king  for  more 
forces ;  and  to  gain  a  respite  till  they  should  arrive  was  all  that  he  in- 
tended by  it.  For  as  soon  as  those  auxiliaries  were  joined  him,  he 
sent  to  Agesilaus  to  denounce  war  against  him,  unless  he  immediately 
left  the  country  ;  at  which  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates  then 
present  were  very  .much  concerned,  as  fearing  that  the  forces  of  Tis- 
saphemes, now  augmented  with  his  new  auxiliaries,  might  be  too  much 
superior  to  be  withstood  by  theirs,  who  scarce  amounted  to  a  fourth 
part  of  their  number.  But  Agesilaus,  not  being  at  all  moved  or  dis- 
mayed thereat,  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  bade  the  ambassadors  who 
came  with  the  message  tell  Tissaphemes,  that  he  was  very  much  be- 
holden to  him,  in  that  by  his  perjury  he  had  made  the  gods  enemies  to 
himself,  and  friends  to  the  Grecians.  And  thereon  immediately  draw- 
ing all  his  forces  together,  he  made  a  feint,  as  if  he  intended  to  invade 
Car^ ;  but  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  he  had  thereby  drawn  all 
the  Persian  forces  into  that  province,  to  defend  it  against  him,  he 
turned  short,  and  marched  directly  into  Fhrygia,  a  province  of  the 
government  of  Phamabazus,  and  where  he  had  the  cidef  seat  of  his 
residence.  His  coming  thither  being  wholly  unexpected,  he  found 
nothing  there  in  a  posture  to  resist  him ;  and  therefore  overran  a  ereat 
part  of  the  province  without  any  opposition,  till  he  came  to  Dascyuum, 
the  place  01  Phamabazus*s  usual  abode,  where  some  of  his  horse  meet- 
ing with  a  defeat,  he  marched  back  by  the  sea-coast  into  Ionia,  carry- 
ing with  him  vast  spoils  gotten  in  this  expedition,  and  wintered  at 
Ephesus. 

Lacedtsmoniansform  an  alliance  tvith  Nephereu9^  king  ofJEgypi,  395. 
— ^Nephereus  succeeding  Psammitichus  in  the  kin^om  of  Egypt,^  the 
LacedaBmonians  sent  to  him  to  solicit  his  aid  in  their  war  against  the 
Persians  ;  who  thereon  presented  them  with  one  hundred  galleys  for 
their  sea  war,  and  six  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  com  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  forces.  At  this  time  Pharax,  admiral  of  the  Laoedie- 
monians,  held  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
twen^  sail ;  who  hearing  at  Ithodes,  where  he  put  in,  that  Conon  was 
with  K>rty  ships  at  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  set  sail  thither,  and  besieged 
him  in  that  place.     But  an  army  of  Persians  coming  to  his  succour, 

1  Diodonu  Sic.  Ub.  14,  p.  438.    Justin,  lib.  6,  0.  2.    Orotiui,  lib.  3. 
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Pharax  was  forced  to  ra&e  the  siege  with  disadvantage,  and  return  again 
to  Bhodes ;  whereon  Conon,  having  augmented  his  fleet  to  the  number 
of  eighty  sail,  took  the  seas  and  sailed  to  the  Doric  Chersonesus :  but 
he  had  not  long  been  there  before  he  was  recalled  by  the  Bhodians ; 
for  thej,  being  weary  of  the  Lacediemonians,  for  some  disorders  and 
insolences  there  committed,  drove  them  thence,  and  sent  for  Conon  to 
protect  them,  and  received  him  with  all  his  fleet  into  their  harbour. 
While  he  was  there,  the  ships  which  were  carrying  Nephereus's  gift  of 
corn  to  the  Lacedsmonians  put  in  at  Ithodes,  not  Knowing  of  the 
change  of  the  party  which  had  oeen  there  hitely  made ;  whereon  Conon, 
having  seized  them  all,  plentifully  furnished  both  his  fleet  and  also  that 
city  with  the  freight  they  were  loaded  with.  After  this  he  was  rein- 
forced with  ninety  other  ships,  which  came  to  him  from  Phoenicia  and 
Cilicia,  whereby  he  was  made  much  superior  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  strong  enough  to  have  effected  aU  that  was  expected  from  him ; 
but  he  was  hindered  by  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  occasioned  for  their 
want  of  pay,  which  they  whom  the  king  had  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
this  matter  fraudulently  detained  from  them. 

Expedition  ofAgeHlauB  into  Lydia,  and  defeat  of  Tissaphernes, — In 
the  interim,^  A^silaus,  coming  out  of  his  winter  quai^ters,  prepared  to 
invade  the  Persians  in  the  strongest  part  of  the  country  which  they 
were  possessed  of  in  those  parts,  and  accordingly  gave  out  his  orders 
for  his  march  towards  Sardis.  Tissaphemes,  thinking  that  this  was 
intended  only  to  deceive  him  with  another  feint,  like  that  of  the  last 
year,  took  it  that  now  he  really  intended  for  Caria,  because  he  had 
given  out  to  go  another  way,  and  therefore  marched  into  that  province 
to  defend  it  against  him.  But  Agesilaus,  now  truly  acting  as  he  had 
given  out,  led  his  army  into  Lydia.  Tissaphernes  hereon  recalled  his 
forces  from  their  former  route.  But  Caria  being  a  very  rugged  country, 
and  unfit  for  horse,  he  had  gone  thither  only  with  his  foot,  leaving  his 
horse  behind  upon  the  borders  of  that  country ;  and  therefore,  on  their 
marching  back  for  the  relief  of  Lydia,  the  horse  being  much  before  the 
foot,  Agesilaus  took  the  advantage  of  falling  upon  the  former  before 
the  latter  could  come  up  to  their  assistance ;  and  thereby  having  gotten 
a  great  victory  over  them,  and  taken  the  Persian  eamp,  he  became  ab- 
solute master  of  the  field,  and  having  thereon  overrun  all  the  country, 
brought  back  from  thence  vast  spoUs,  with  which  he  enriched  both 
himself  and  all  his  army. 

Disffraee  and  execution  of  Tissaphemes :  succeeded  in  the  govern' 
mentby  Tithraustes. — The  loss  of  this  battle^  very  much  incensed, the 
king  against  Tissaphemes,  and  augmented  the  suspicion  which  he  had 
before  conceived  of  him,  as  if  he  had  other  designs  than  trulv  were  for 
his  master's  interest :  and  Conon,  coming  at  this  time  to  the  Persian 
court,  much  heightened  the  king's  displeasure,  by  further  accusations 
which  he  there  brought  against  him.  For  the  depriving  the  soldiers 
of  their  pay  on  board  Conon' s  fleet  disabling  him  n*om  doing  the  king 
any  service,  and  he  having  often  in  vain  wrote  to  the  court  of  it,'  at 
length,  being  encouraged  hereto  by  Phamabazus,  and  having  a  com- 

'  Xenophon  Hellenic,  lib.  3.     Diodonu  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  439.  Plutarch,  et  Com.  Nepos 
in  Agesilao. 
'  fiiodor.  ibid.    Plntarcb.  in  Artaxene  et  A^tilao.    Xenophon,  ibid. 
'  Comelini  Mepoa  in  Conone.    Jnstin.  lib.  o,  c.  a.    Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  14,  p.  438,  439. 
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mission  from  bim  for  this  purpose,  he  went  himself  to  the  Persian 
court,  then  at  Babylon,  and  oj  the  means  of  TLthraustes,  captain  of  the 
guards,  so  represented  the  matter  to  the  king,  as  procured  full  redress; 
and  the  blame  of  what  had  been  hitherto  done  amiss  in  this  matter 
resting  on  Tissaphemes,  this  completed  his  ruin.  For  the  king  forth- 
with sent  Tithraustes  into  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Lower  Asia,^ 
with  orders  to  put  Tissaphemes  to  death,  and  succeed  him  in  his 
government ;  which  he  accordingly  executed,  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
king ;  of  which  he  made  a  very  acceptable  present  to  his  mother,  who 
could  never  pardon  him  for  the  assistance  he  gave  the  king  against 
Cyrus,  her  most  beloved  son.  But  this  very  consideration  ought  to 
have  moved  Artaxerxes  not  to  have  dealt  thus  with  him,  since  to  that 
assistance  he  owed  both  his  life  and  his  crown.  But  no  merit  can  be 
sufficient  to  secure  any  one,  either  in  his  life  or  fortunes,  where  arbi* 
trary  will  and  pleasure  reign  without  control,  and  princes  are  at  a  full 
loose  to  execute  whatsoever  their  groimdless  suspicions,  their  extara- 
vagant  humours,  or  their  wild  caprice  may  prompt  them  to. 

Agesilaus  continties  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  :  t^^pointed  generdUinmo 
of  the  Lacedamonians  on  land  and  sea. — As  soon  as  Tissaphemes  was 
cut  off,^  Tithraustes  sent  to  Agesilaus,  that  the  king  having  inflicted  due 
punishment  upon  him  that  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  he  ought  to  be 
content  with  it,  and  return  home,  promising  on  this  condition  to 
grant  full  liberty  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  they  paying  their  usual  tribute  to  the  king,  which  was  ail 
the  Lacedssmonians  desired  when  they  first  began  the  war.  But  Agesi- 
silaus,  thirsting  after  greater  conquests,  would  not  hearken  hereto,  but 
to  put  off  the  matter,  referred  him  to  the  magistrates  of  Lacediemon,  tell- 
ing  him  he  could  do  nothing  herein  without  them.    However,  for  the 

Erice  of  thirty  talents  paid  him  by  Tithraustes,  the  storm  was  diverted 
*om  his  provinces,  and  Agesilaus  ordered  his  army  to  prepare  for  a 
march  into  Phrygia.  But  while  he  was  making  ready  for*  this  war,'  a 
new  commission  came  to  him  from  Lacedsemon,  whereby  he  was  made 
generalissimo  of  their  fleet,  as  well  as  of  their  armies,  and  had  all  their 
forces  in  Asia,  both  by  sea  and  land,  put  under  his  command,  that  b^ 
thus  having  the  entire  direction  of  the  whole  war,  he  might  conduct  it 
with  a  greater  uniformity  for  the  good  of  the  state.  This  drew  him 
down  to  the  sea-coast  to  take  care  of  the  fleet,  which  having  put  in 
good  order,  he  made  Pisander,  his  wife's  brother,  admiral  of  it,  and 
sent  it  to  sea  under  his  command.  And  in  this  it  is  certain  he  was 
more  influenced  by  private  affection  to  his  brother-in-law,  or  some 
other  by-end  of  his  own,  than  by  that  due  regard  which  he  ought  to 
have  had  for  the  public  good  of  the  state  :  for  although  Pisander  were 
a  man  of  valour  and  great  courage,  yet  he  was  in  other  respects  no  way 
adequate  to  that  trust,  as  the  event  afterwards  sufficiently  proved. 
Agesilaus,  having  thus  settled  the  sea  affairs,^  pursued  his  designs  of 
invading  Phrygia ;  where  having  taken  several  cities,  and  made  great 
wastes  and  depredations  in  the  province,  he  passed  on  into  Paphlagonia, 

^  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  3.  Diodor.  ibid.  FolyaBnus  Stratagem,  lib.  7.    Plutarchiu  in 
Artaxerxe  ct  Agesilao. 
'  Xenophon,  ibid.     Plutarchiu  in  Agesilao. 
'  Pausanias  in  Laconida.    Xenoph.  et  Plutarch,  ibid. 
*  Pltttarchua  in  Agcsilao.    Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  4. 
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being  invited  thither  by  Spithiidates,  a  noble  Persian,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  king :  where  having  made  a  league  with  Cotys,  the  king  of 
that  country,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Spithridates  to  him,  he  re- 
turned into  Fhrygia,  and  taking^the  city  of  Bascylium,  there  wintered 
in  the  palace  of  Phamabazus,  and  fed  his  army  with  the  spoils  which 
he  there  got  from  the  circumjacent  country. 

Tithrauttes  encourages  the  formation  of  a  Cheek  confederacy  against 
Lacedcemon, — Tithraustes,^  seeing  that  Agesilaus  was  for  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Asia,  to  divert  him  from  it,  sent  emissaries  into  Greece,  with 
large  sums  of  money,  to  corrupt  the  leading  men  in  the  chief  cities, 
and  thereby  induce  them  to  rekindle  a  war  in  Greece  against  the  La- 
cediemonians,  that  so  Afi;e8ilau8  might  be  called  home  to  defend  his 
own  country  ;  which  had  that  effect,  that  Thebes,  Athens,  Argus,  and 
Corinth,  with  other  cities  of  Greece,  entering  into  a  confederacy  toge- 
ther, raised  such  a  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  produced  all 
that  was  intended  by  Tithraustes  in  his  stratagem,  as  will  by  and  by 
be  related  in  its  proper  place.  And  the  putting  of  the  people  of  the 
same  nation  and  interest  together  by  the  ears  hath  elsewhere  been 
found  the  most  successful  means  to  advance  the  interest  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tjnrant.  And  money  will  never  fail  of  this  effect,  where  there  are 
minds  corrupted  with  vice,  luxury,  and  irreligion,  to  prepare  men  for  it. 

Agesilaus  pryects  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  394. — In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  Agesilaus  being  ready  to  take  the 
field,^  a  parley  was  procured  oet ween  him  and  Phamabazus  ;  at  which 
Phamabazus  having  recited  the  great  services  which  he  had  done  the 
Lacediemonians  in  their  war  with  the  Athenians,  and  reproached  them 
with  the  ill  requital  they  had  returned  him  for  it,  especially  in  the  de- 
vastations which  they  had  made  in  his  palace,  park,  gardens,  and  estate, 
at  Dascylium,  that  were  his  own  proper  inheritance ;  and  all  this  being 
truths  which  could  not  be  denied,  Agesilaus  and  his  Lacedaemonian 
council  that  attended  him  at  the  conference  were  so  confounded  at  it, 
that  they  wanted  an  answer  to  excuse  the  ingratitude  which  they  were 
charged  with.  However,  to  make  him  the  best  amends  they  could,  they 
made  him  a  solemn  promise  that  they  would  no  more  invade  him,  nor 
any  of  the  provinces  under  his  government,  as  long  as  there  were  any 
else  against  whom  they  might  prosecute  the  war  which  they  had  with 
the  Persian  king :  and  then  immediately  withdrew  out  of  those  parts, 
and  thereon  formed  a  design  of  invading  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia, 
and  carrying  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Mecalled  to  defend  Lacedamon  against  the  new  confederacy, — But 
while  Agesilaus  was  projecting  this  expedition,^  there  came  messengers 
to  him  from  Lacedsmon,  to  recall  him  thither.  Por  the  Persian  money 
having  procured  a  very  strong  confederacy  of  several  of  the  Grecian 
states  and  cities  against  them,  they  needed  him  at  home  to  defend  his 
own  country ;  and  accordingly  he  made  all  the  haste  thither  that  he 
Could,  complaining,  at  his  departure  out  of  Asia,  that  the  Persians  had 
driven  him  thence  by  thirty  thousand  archers,  meaning  so  many  darics, 
which  were  pieces  of  gold  that  had  the  impression  of  an  archer  upon 


■  rausanias  in  Liocomcu  et  Messemcu.  Aenopn.  UeUemc.  11  d.  x.  r\ 
Affesilao  et  Artaxerxe.  *  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  4. 

'  Plutarehus  in  Agesilao  et  Artaxerxe.  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  4.  Core 
in  Agesilao.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  441.    Justin,  lib.  6,  c.  4. 
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tbem.  But  bo  small  a  sum  did  not  do  tlds  job ;  it  cost  the  Persians 
much  more ;  and  they  could  not  have  bestowed  their  money  better  to 
their  own  advantage ;  for  hereby  they  saved  vastly  greater  expenses, 
which  otherwise  they  must  have  been  at^in  the  war,  had  the]^  not  this  way 
got  rid  of  it.  And  there  are  instances  of  other  crafty  princes,  who  bj 
following  the  same  methods  have  gained  the  same  success,  and,  in  the 
way  of  bribery  and  corruption,  have  done  that  by  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  the  councils  of  their  adversaries,  which  they  could  never  bring  to 
pass  by  millions  in  the  open  field. 

Persian  fleet  under  Conon  defeats  the  Lacedcomonian  fleet  under 
Fisander  at  Cfnidus, — Conon,  on  his  return  from  the  Persian  court, ^ 
having  brought  money  enough  with  him  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  mariners 
of  his  fleet  all  their  arrears,  and  supply  it  with  everythins  else  that 
was  wanting,  took  Phamabazus  on  Doard  him,  and  forthwith  set  sail 
to  seek  the  enemy ;  and  finding  their  whole  fleet  riding  near  Cnidus, 
under  the  command  of  Pisander,  he  fell  upon  them,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  having  slain  Pisander  himself  in  the  fight,  and  taken 
fifty  of  his  ships  ;  which  did  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians in  those  parts,  and  was  a  prelude  to  their  losing  it  everywhere 
else :  for  after  this  it  continued  to  decline,  till  at  length  the  overthrows 
which  they  received  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  put  an  absolute  period  to 
it.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  of  what  was  done  in  Qreece,  any 
further  than  as  the  affairs  of  Greece  interfere  with  what  is  the  main 
design  of  this  history. 

Decline  of  the  Lacedamonian  empire  in  Asia. — After  this  victory,' 
Conon  and  Pharnazabus  sailed  round  the  isles  and  maritime  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  took  in  most  of  the  cities  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  in 
those  parts  ;  only  Sestus  and  Abydus,  two  cities  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  being  under  the  command  of  Dercvllidas,  held  out  against 
them ;  whereon  Phamabazus  assaulted  them  by  land,  and  Conon  by 
sea ;  but  not  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  Phamabazus,  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  returned  home,  and  Conon  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  fleet, 
with  orders  to  recruit  and  augment  it  with  as  many  ships  from  the 
cities  on  the  Hellespont  as  he  could  get  from  them  against  the  next 
spring.  Accordingly  [in  b.  0. 393],  Conon  having  gotten  ready  a  strong 
fleet  of  ships  by  the  time  appointed,^  Phamabazus  went  on  board  it,  and 
sailing  through  the  islands,  landed  on  Melos,  the  farthest  of  them ;  and 
having  taken  in  that  island,  as  lying  convenient  for  the  invading  of 
Laconia,  the  country  of  the  Lacedemonians,  they  from  thence  made  a 
descent  upon  its  maritime  coasts,  and,  having  ravaged  them  all  over, 
loaded  their  fleet  with  the  spoils  which  they  tnere  got. 

Conon  rehuilde  the  walls  of  Athens^  393. — ^Afber  this,  Pharnazabus 
being  on  his  return  home  into  his  province,  Conon  obtained  of  him,^  to 
send  him  with  eighlrv  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  fifty  talents  of  money,  to 
rebuild  the  walls  oi  Athens,  having  made  him  to  understand,  that 
nothing  could  conduce  more  to  the  bringing  down  the  pride  of  the 

^  Xenopli.  Hellenic,  lib.  4.   Justin,  lib.  6,  c.  %,  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Conone.   Diodor. 
Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  441.    Isocrates  in  Euagora,  et  in  Oratione  ad  Philippum. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  4.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  441. 
'  Xenoph.  et  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  441. 

*  ComeL  Nepos  in  Conone.     Plutarcn.  in  Agesilao.    Justin,  lib.  6,  e.  5.    Isocrates  ta 
Euagora.   Xenoph.  et  Diodor.  ibid.    Fausanias  in  Atticis. 
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LacedsBmoniaiiB,  than  by  this  means  to  put  Athens  again  in  a  condition 
to  rival  their  power.  And  therefore,  being  arrived  at  Pineua,  the  port 
of  Athens,  he  immediately  set  about  the  work ;  and  having  gotten 
together  a  great  number  ot  workmen,  and  made  all  that  could  be  spared 
from  on  board  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  city,  to  set  to 
their  helping  hand,  he  rebuilt  both  the  walls  of  Athens  and  the  walls 
of  the  port,  with  the  walls  also  called  the  long  walls,  leading  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  and  distributed  the  fiftj  talents  which  he  had 
received  from  Fhamabazus  among  his  citizens ;  whereby  he  restored 
that  city  again  to  its  pristine  state,  and  may  on  this  account  be  reck- 
oned as  the  second  founder  of  it. 

Laeedamaniana  attempt  to  conclude  a  peace  mth  Persia  :  death  of 
Conon, — The  Lacedemonians,  being  exceedingly  moved  at  the  hearing 
of  this,  forthwith  despatched  Antalcidas,  a  citizen  of  theirs,  to  Tirit^a- 
Kus,  then  governor  for  the  Persian  lane  at  Sardis,  to  propose  terms  of 
peace :  and  the  confederates,  on  the  other  hand,  on  notice  hereof,  sent 
their  ambassadors  thither  also ;  and  among  them  Gonon  was  one  from 
the  city  of  Athens.  The  terms  which  Antalcidas  proposed  were,'  that 
the  king  should  have  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  and  that  all  the  rest, 
both  in  the  isles  and  in  Greece,  should  be  restored  to  their  liberty,  and 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Which  being  a  peace  that  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  king,  and  very  disadvantageous  and  dishon- 
ourable to  the  Greeks  in  general,  none  of  the  other  ambassadors  would 
consent  to  it ;  and  therefore  they  all  returned  without  effecting  anything, 
excepting  Gonon.  For  aU  the  Lacediemonians,  bearing  an  implacable 
spite  to  him  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  restoration  of  Athens,  accused 
him  of  purloining  the  king's  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  work, 
and  also  of  having  designs  for  the  taking  of  Molia  and  Ionia  from  the 
Persians,  and  subjecting  them  again  to  the  Athenian  state ;  whereon 
Tiribazus  clapped  him  in  chains,'  and  then  goine  to  the  Persian  court 
to  communicate  to  the  kin^  the  proceedings  of  this  treaty,  he  acquaint- 
ed him  also  of  the  accusation  which  he  had  received  against  Gonon : 
hereon  Gonon,  being  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Susa,  was  there  put  to 
death  by  the  king's  command.' 

Laeedamonians  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  renew  the  war, — ^While 
Tiribazus  was  attending  the  court,^  Struthas  was  sent  down  from 
thence  to  take  care  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia ;  where  finding  the 
mat  devastations  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  made  in  those  parts, 
no  conceived  from  hence  such  an  aversion  against  them,  as  carried  him 
wholly  over  to  the  Athenian  side.  Whereon  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
Thymbro  into  Asia  Bj^ain  to  renew  the  war  there ;  but  they  not  being 
able  at  that  time  to  mrnish  him  with  strength  sufficient  for  the  under- 
taking, he  was  soon  cut  off  by  the  superior  power  of  the  Persians,  and 
'  all  his  forces  broken  and  dissipated.  After  him  Dephridas  came  thither 
•  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  tnis  army,  and  carry  on  the  war ;  and  after 
him  others  were  sent  with  the  same  commission.  But  all  their  doings 
in  Asia,  after  the  battle  of  Gnidus,  were  only  as  the  faint  strugglings 
of  a  dying  power ;  and  therefore  they  were  at  length  forced  to  give  up 

^  Xenoph.  HeUenie.  lib.  4.    Plutarch,  in  Agenlao. 
'  Xenoph.  ibid.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  44a.    Cornel.  Nepoi  in  Conone. 
'  Cornel  Nepoe,  ibid.    Itoerates  in  Panegyrioo. 
*  Xenoph.  ibid.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  447. 
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all  there,  when  they  could  no  longer  hold  it,  bj  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  very  diBadvantageous,  as  well  as  very  diehonourable  to  all 
that  were  of  the  Grecian  name. 

Artaxerxes  declares  war  aaainet  Euagoras^  king  of  Oyprui^  39i-*~ 
And  therefore  Artaxerxes,  being  in  a  manner  almost  wholly  eased  of 
the  G-recian  war,^  turned  his  whole  power  against  Euagoras,  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  began  a  war  against  him  which  he  had  long  designed,  but  was 
not  till  now  at  leisure  to  prosecute  it.  How  Euagoras  seised  Salamine, 
by  expelling  the  Persian  governor,  and  made  himself  king  of  that  city, 
and  procured  by  the  means  of  Conon  to  be  confirmed  herein  by  Arta- 
xarxes,  I  have  already  given  an  account.  But  Euagoras,  being  a  man 
every  way  qualified  tor  great  undertakings,  in  a  little  time  so  enlarged 
his  strength  and  his  power,  that  he  made  himself  in  a  manner  king  of 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus.  The  Amathusians,  the  Solians,  and  the 
Cftians  were  those  only  that  held  out  against  him ;  and  Artaxerxes, 
becoming  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  this  active  and  wise  prince, 
first  countenanced  them  herein,  and  aften^^ards  openly  embraced  their 
cause,  and  declared  war  against  Euagoras ;  in  which,  Isocrates  tells  us, 
he  expended  above  fifty  thousand  talents,  which  may  be  reckoned  at 
ten  millions  of  our  money. 

Atheniana  and  Egyptians  assist  Euagoras^  590 — ^388. — The  Athen- 
ians, notwithstanding  tne  alliance  they  now  had  with  the  Persians,  and 
the  benefits  they  had  lately  received  from  them,^  would  not  deny  their 
assistance  to  Euagoras,  who  had  much  befriended  them,  especiaUy  in 
the  kind  reception  which  those  who  fled  with  Conon  from  the  battle 
of  the  Goats  Kiver  had  found  with  him  ;  and  perchance  their  resent- 
ments against  the  king,  for  the  death  of  that  gallant  Athenian  their 
restorer,  did  not  a  little  move  them  to  this  resolution.  And  therefore 
they  forthwith  equipped  ten  ships  of  war,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid  of 
Euagoras,  under  the  command  of  Philocrates.  But  a  fleet  which  the 
Lacediemonians  had  at  sea,  under  the  command  of  Telautias,  the  brother 
of  Agesilaus,  falling  in  vnth  them  in  the  isle  of  Bhodes,  took  them  all ; 
whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia destroyed  those  who  were  going  from  his  friends  to  make  war  against 
him.  [In  B.  c.  389],  Achoris  succeeding  Psammitichus  in  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  Euagoras  drew  him,  and  also  the  Barceans,'  a  people  of  I^bya, 
into  confederacy  with  him  against  the  Persians ;  and  all  of  tnem  engaged 
in  conjunction  together,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  against  them. 
[In  B.  c.  388],  Philocrates  having  miscarried  in  his  attempt  of  carr^pig 
succours  to  Euagoras,  in  manner  as  hath  been  related,  the  Athenians 
aent  Chabrias  into  the  same  service  with  another  fleet,^  and  a  good 
number  of  land  forces  on  board  of  it ;  who,  arriving  safe  in  Cyprua, 
managed  the  war  with  that  success,  that  he  reduced  the  whole  island 
under  the  power  of  Euagoras,  before  he  again  left  it ;  which  redounded 
much  to  the  honour  of  his  own  conduct,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Athen- 
ian arms. 

Peace  of  Anta^leidas  dishonourable  to  the  Cheeks^  387. — The  Lace- 
dsmonians,  finding  themselves  hardly  pressed  by  the  confederacy  of 

^  iRocrates  in  Euagora.    Diodor.  Sie.  lib.  15,  p.  458. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  lib.  4. 

*  Theopompuii  in  Exoerptit  Photii.    Diod.  Sio.  lib.  i  c,  p.  459. 

*  ComelinB  Nepoi  in  Cnabria.    Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lio.  5. 
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the  Grecian  cities  against  them,  became  desirous  of  a  peace  with  the 
Persian  kins,'  appointed  Antalddas  again  to  treat  with  Tiribazus  about 
it ;  and  resolying  to  maJce  it  on  such  terms  as  should  necessanlj  en- 
gage that  potent  monarch  on  their  side,  instructed  their  ambassador 
accordingly ;  and  having  made  him  admiral  of  their  fleet,  under  that 
blind  sent  him  with  it  into  Asia  to  transact  this  matter.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Ephesus,  having  appointed  Nicolochus  his  lieutenant  to  take 
care  of  the  fleet,  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  there  communicated  to  Tiribazus 
the  commission  on  which  he  was  sent.  But  Tiribazus  having  no  powers 
to  enter  into  such  a  treaty,  instead  of  sending  for  orders  about  it  from 
the  Persian  court,  they  both  went  thither,  where,  on  their  arrival,  the 
matter  was  soon  concluded.  For  Artaxerxes,  being  at  that  time  as 
much  desirous  of  a  peace  as  the  LacedsBmonians,  that  so  he  might  be 
the  better  at  leisure  to  prosecute  the  Cyprian  war,  which  he  had  then 
his  heart  much  set  upon,  greedily  accepted  of  the  proposal  upon  the 
scheme  which  Antalcidas  oflered;  and  accordingly  peace  was  made 
thereupon.  The  terms  of  it  were,  that  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia, 
with  the  islands  of  Clazomenn  and  Cyprus,'  should  be  under  the  power 
of  the  Persian  king ;  and  that  aU  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  and  the 
isles,  as  well  small  as  great,  should  be  free,  and  wholly  left  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  ovm  laws,  except  the  islands  of  Scirus,  Lemnus,  and 
Imbrus,  which  having  been  anciently  subject  to  the  Athenians,  should 
still  continue  so  to  be ;  and  that  Artaxerxes  should  join  vnth  the  La^ 
cedasmonians,  and  all  others  that  accepted  of  this  peace,  to  make  all  the 
rest  of  Greece  submit  thereto.  Which  peace,  being  ratified  under  the 
seal  of  king  Artaxerxes,  Tiribazus  and  Ajitalddas  returned  with  it,  and 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  of  Gh-eeoe.  Hereby  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  finding  themselves  betrayed  by  the  LacedsBmon- 
ians,  were  forced  to  submit;  and  scarce  any  other  of  the  Grecian 
states  were  pleased  therewith,  it  being  very  disadvantageous  to  many 
of  them,  ana  dishonourable  to  all.  The  Atoenians  and  Tfaebans  of  aU 
others  were  the  most  dissatisfied  vnth  it.  But  not  being  able  alone  to 
cope  with  the  Persians,  now  joined  with  the  Lacednmonians  their  allies 
to  see  it  executed,  were  forced  for  a  while  to  acquiesce  therein.  And 
it  was  not  long  that  the  Lacediemonians  themselves  were  well  pleased 
with  it ;  but  at  this  time  being  pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Persians, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Gfredan  cities  against 
them,  and  not  being  able  to  withstand  both,  they  had  no  other  way  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  ruin  wbicb  seemed  to  threaten  them, 
than  by  making  this  peace :  for  berebv  they  engaged  the  Persians  into  an 
alliance  with  tnem,  and  by  virtue  thereof  made  all  the  confederated 
cities  of  Greece  desist  firom  that  war  which  they  were  preparing  against 
them;  and  by  this  means  they  saved  themselves  from  the  present 
danger ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  betrayed  the  common  interest  of 
Greece,  and  also  their  own,  as  far  as  it  was  involved  in  it.  And  An- 
talcidas  at  last  met  with  his  ruin  from  it ;  for  the  LacedsBmonians,* 
after  the  blow  they  had  received  from  the  Thebans  at  Leuctra,  needing 

>  Xenoph.  Hellenio.  lib.  5.  Plutarehni  in  Ag^etilao  et  Artaxerze.  Isocrates  in  Paaa- 
thenaioo.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14,  p.  45a,  453.    Juttin.  lib.  6,  e.  6. 

*  The  city  of  Clasomene  then  ftood  on  an  island,  but  afterwards  that  island  was  Joined 
to  the  continent  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  islands  of  Tyrus  and  Pharus.  Strabo, 
lib.  I,  p.  58. 

'  Pltttarchns  in  Artaxerxe. 
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t^e  assistanoe  of  the  Persian  power  to  support  them,  and  being  made 
believe  that  Antalcidaa  could  do  eyerythiug  at  that  court  since  the 
making  of  this  peace,  sent  him  thither  to  solicit  for  money  to  help  to 
bear  them  up  in  that  distress.  But  king  Artaxerzes,  finding  his  inter- 
est no  way  cfoncemed  in  this  proposal,  as  it  was  in  the  former,  rejected 
it  with  scorn  and  contempt.  And  therefore  bein^  sent  awaj  without 
success,  either  out  of  shame  for  being  thus  disappomted,  or  out  of  fear 
of  the  resentments  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  tailing  in  this  negotia- 
tion of  what  they  expected  from  it,  he  famished  himself,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  This  peace  Folybius,'  Trogus  Pompeius,'  Diodorus 
Siculus,'  and  Strabo^  tell  us,  was  made  in  the  same  year  that  Bome 
was  taken  by  the  G^uls.  It  was  called,  from  the  author  of  it,  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas ;  but  it  was  not  with  any  honour,  but  rather  with  infamy 
to  his  name,  because  of  the  prejudice  and  dishonour  which  it  brought 
with  it  to  all  Greece. 

Persian  expedition  against  JSuofforas,  Jdng  of  Cyprus,  386. — ^The 
Athenians,  on  their  accepting  of  this  peace,  were  forced  to  call  home 
Chabrias  out  of  Cyprus :  and  Artazerxes,'^  now  freed  of  all  trouble 
from  the  Greeks,  bent  his  whole  force  against  Euagoras,  king  of  that 
island.  For  having  drawn  together  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoiuand 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  he  made  Ghius,  the  son  of  Tamua 
(who  hath  been  before  spoken  of),  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  Orontes, 
one  of  his  sons-in-law,  general  of  the  army,  and  Tiribazus  generalissimo 
over  both,  and  sent  them  to  invade  Cyprus ;  and  accordingly  they 
landed  this  great  army  on  that  island,  for  tne  reducing  of  it.  Euagoras, 
being  pressed  with  so  great  a  power,  strengthened  himself  for  the  war 
the  best  he  could,  having  drawn  into  confederacy  with  him  the  Egyp- 
tians, Libyans,  Arabians,  Tynans,  and  other  nations,  who  were  then  at 
enmity  with  the  Persians;  and  with  his  money,  of  which  he  had 
amassed  a  vast  treasure,  he  hired  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  out 
of  all  places  wherever  he  could  get  them ;  which  all  together  made  a  very 
numerous  army.  And  he  also  got  together  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships : 
these  at  first  he  sent  out  in  parties  to  intercept  the  tenders  and  victual- 
lers, which  brought  provisions  to  the  Persian  army  from  the  continent ; 
which  in  a  few  (mys  reduced  them  to  that  distress,  that  the  soldiers  mu- 
tinied, and  slew  many  of  their  officers  and  commanders  for  their  want  of 
bread.  For  the  remedying  of  this,  their  whole  fleet  was  forced  to  set  to 
sea  to  feteh  provisions  from  Cilicia ;  whereby  the  army  bein?  plentifully 
supplied,  an  end  was  put  to  the  mutiny.  In  the  interim,  Euagoras  re- 
ceived a  great  supply  of  com  from  Egypt,  and  fifty  sail  of  ships,  which, 
with  others  that  he  fitted  up  at  home,  m  Ainff  up  his  fleet  to  two  hundred 
sail,  he  adventured  with  them  to  engage  tne  whole  naval  force  of  the 
Persians,  though  in  strength  and  number  much  superior  to  him.  He 
had  fought  a  part  of  the  Persian  army,  and  gained  the  victory,  and 
being  flushed  with  this  and  some  other  advantages  which  he  had  ob- 
tained at  land,  he  was  emboldened  hereby  to  m&Q  this  attempt  upon 
them  by  sea.  But  here  he  had  not  the  same  success.  In  the  nrst  on- 
set he  had  the  advantage,  and  took  and  destroyed  several  of  their  ships. 
But  Gaus  at  length  having  brought  up  his  whole  fleet  into  the  figat, 
his  valour  and  his  conduct  bore  idl  before  him,  and  drove  Euagoraa  out 

^  Lib.  I.  •  Justin,  lib.  6,  c.  6.  «  Lib.  4.  *  Lib.  6, 

*  Dioaor.  Sic.  lib.  15. 
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of  the  seas,  with  the  loss  of  the  gpeatest  part  of  his  fleet.  With  the 
remainder  he  escaped  to  Sahunine,  where  the  Persians,  after  this  vic- 
tory, shut  him  up  m  a  dose  siege  hoth  hj  sea  and  hind ;  and  Tiribazus 
went  to  the  Persian  court  with  the  news  of  this  success,  and  having 
there  obtained  two  thousand  talents  for  the  use  of  the  army,  he  returned 
with  them  further  to  carry  on  the  war.  During  his  absence,  Euagoras, 
to  relieve  himself  in  the  distress  he  was  reduced  to,  got  through  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  the  night  with  ten  ships,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  leaving 
Protagoras  his  son  to  manage  all  affairs  in  his  absence.  His  end  in  this 
voyage  was  to  engage  Aeons  to  join  his  whole  power  with  him  for  the 
raising  of  this  siege. 

Treaty  of  peace  concluded  hy  JSuofforas  yielding  up  all  Cyprus  except 
Salamine,  385. — But  failing  in  the  main  of  what  he  there  expected, 
Euagoras  was  sent  back  only  with  some  supplies  of  money,'  which  were 
far  short  of  what  he  needed  to  relieve  him  in  his  present  distress :  and 
therefore  being  returned  to  Salamine,  and  got  again  into  the  place  by 
the  favour  of  the  night,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came  out,  and  find- 
ing himself  deserted  by  his  allies,  and  destitute  of  all  other  helps  for 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  he  sent  to  Tiribazus  to  treat  of  peace;  but 
could  be  fdlowed  no  other  terms  than  to  be  divested  of  all  tnat  he  had 
in  Cyprus,  excepting  the  city  of  Salamine  only,  and  to  hold  that  of  the 
king,  as  a  servant  of  his  lord,  and  pay  him  tribute  for  it.  However, 
considering  the  necessity  of  his  affau*s,  he  yielded  to  all  this,  excepting 
only  the  holding  of  Salamine  as  a  servant  under  his  lord ;  he  desired  it 
might  be  as  a  king  under  a  king.  But  Tiribazus  not  consenting  to  this, 
the  war  went  on.  In  the  mean  time  Orontes,  who  commanded  the  land 
army,  not  brooking  the  superiority  which  Tiribazus  had  over  him,  as  be- 
ing generalissimo,  and  having  the  chief  conduct  of  the  whole  war,  and 
envying  also  the  success  which  he  had  in  it,  and  the  honour  which  he 
had  gotten  thereby,  wrote  secretly  calumniating  letters  to  the  king, 
accusing  him  of  having  secret  designs  against  the  king's  interest,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  he  held  private  correspondence  with  the  Laceds- 
monians,  and  had  causelessly  procrastinated  the  war,  and  admitted  a 
treaty  with  Euagoras,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  suppressed  him 
by  force,  and  by  courting  the  affection  of^  the  officers  and  commanders 
of  the  army,  had  engaged  them  all  to  him,  for  the  promoting  of  his  hid- 
den purposes :  whereon  he  was  taken  into  custoay  by  order  from  the 
king,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  court,  and  Orontes  had  the  chief  com- 
mand conferred  on  him;  which  was  the  thing  he  desired,  as  what  he 
thought  belonged  to  him,  much  rather  than  to  the  other,  as  being  the 
king's  son-in-law.  But  the  army  being  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
change,  things  went  very  heavily  on  under  his  conduct ;  for  all  his  or- 
ders, through  this  discontent  of  the  soldiery,  were  very  negligently 
executed,  and  the  enemy  recovered  courage  and  strength  hereby ;  so 
that  at  length  Orontes  was  forced  to  renew  the  treaty  with  Euagoras, 
for  which  he  had  accused  his  predecessor,  and  concluded  it  upon  terms 
which  the  other  had  refused  :  for  he  consented  that  he  shoula  hold  Sa- 
lamine of  the  king  of  Persia,  as  king  of  that  dty,  yielding  only  tribute 
to  him  for  it.    So  peace  was  made  with  Euagoras. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  15. 
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JRevoU  of  €hu8  joined  by  the  Egyptiane  and  JCaeedwmoniane :  iie 
failure, — But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  those  parts :  for 
Gbus  taking  ill  the  unjust  usage  of  Tiribazus,'  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  and  fearing  tnat  this  affinity  might  involve  him  also  in  the 
same  prosecution,  he  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  revolted  from  the  king,  and  a  great  part  both  c^ 
the  fleet  and  army  Joined  with  him  herein.  The  Lacedtemonians  en- 
tered gladlv  into  this  confederacy,  because  of  the  dislike  which  ther 
now  had  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  For  by  this  time  discerning  afi 
the  disadvantages  of  it,  especially  the  iU  consequence  which  it  hi^  in 
alienating  the  affections  of  all  the  other  Gk^eks  from  them,  because  of  the 
dishonour,  aa  well  as  the  damages,  which  it  brought  with  it  to  all  of 
the  Grecian  name,  they  would,  for  the  redeeming  of  this  fault,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  credit  which  they  lost  by  it,  have  gladlv  laid  hold  of 
this  opportunity  of  again  renewing  the  war  with  the  Persians.  But 
GUus,  the  next  year  after,  when  he  had  brought  his  matters  in  some 
measure  to  bear,  being  treacherously  slain  by  some  that  were  under  him, 
and  Tachos,  who  set  himself  up  to  carry  on  the  same  design,  soon  dying, 
the  whole  of  it  fell  to  nothing ;  and  alter  this  the  Lacedsemonians  no 
more  meddled  with  the  Asian  affairs. 

PerHan  expedition  against  the  Cadusiane  led  hgArtaaerxes  inpereon^ 
384. — Artaxerxes,  having  thus  finished  the  C3rprian  war,^  led  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse  against  the 
Cadusians.  But  the  country,  bv  reason  of  its  barrenness,  not  affording 
provisions  enough  to  feed  so  large  an  army,  he  had  like  to  have  lost 
them. all  for  want  thereof,  but  that  Tiribazus  extricated  him  from  this 
danger.  He  followed  the  king  in  this  expedition,  or  rather  was  led 
with  the  court  in  it  as  a  prisoner,  being  in  great  disgrace  because  of 
Orontes's  accusation ;  and  having  received  information,  that  whereas 
the  Cadusians  had  two  kings,  they  did  not  act  in  a  thorough  concert 
together,  by  reason  of  the  jealousy  and  mistrust  which  they  had  of  each 
other,  but  that  each  led  and  encamped  his  forces  i4)art  from  the  other, 
he  proposed  to  Artaxerxes  the  bringing  of  them  to  submission  by  a 
treaty ;  and  having  undertaken  the  management  of  it,  he  went  to  one 
of  the  kings,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  other,  and  so  ordered  the  matter, 
that  making  each  of  them  believe  that  the  other  was  treating  separately 
with  the  kmg,  brought  both  separately  to  submit  to  him,  and  so  saved 
him  and  all  his  arm^.  These  people  ^  inhabited  some  part  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  to 
the  north  of  Media,  where  they,^  having  neither  seed-time  nor  hurest, 
lived  mostly  upon  apples  and  pears,  and  other  such  tree  fruits ;  the  land, 
,  by  reason  of  its  ruggedness  and  unfertility,  not  being  capable  of  tillage. 
And  this  was  that  which  brought  the  Persians  into  such  distress  when 
they  invaded  them,  the  countrv  not  being  capable  of  affording  provisions 
for  so  great  an  army.  Fuller  hath  a  conceit^  that  these  Cadusians  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Israelites,  of  the  ten  tribes  which  the  kings  of 
Assyria  carried  captive  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  his  reason  for 
it  being  only,  that  he  thinks  they  were  called  Cadusians  from  the  He- 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.  *  Plutarcliiu  in  Artaxerze.    Biodor.  Sie.  lib.  15,  p.  462. 

*  Stmbo.  lib.  11,  p.  507,  508,  510,  523,  524.  *  Plutarchnt  Sa  ArUxerxfl. 

*  MiMcll.  lib.  a,  0.  5. 
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brew  word  Kedusbim,  wbicb  signifietb  holy  people^  tbis  is  not  founda- 
tion enougb  to  build  sucb  an  assertion  upon.  It  would  bave  been  a 
better  argument  for  tbis  purpose,  bad  be  urged  for  it,  tbat  tbe  Col- 
cbians  and  neigbbouring  nations  are  said  anciently  to  bave  used  cir- 
cumcision :  ^  for  not  far  from  tbe  Colcbians  was  tbe  country  of  tbe 
Cadusians.  Artazerxes  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  tbis  ill-projected 
expedition ;  among  otbers  wbo  perisbed  in  it  was  Gamissares,  by  nation 
a  Carian,  and  a  very  gallant  man.  He  was  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a 
province  lying  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadoda ;  and  was,  on  bis  deatb, 
succeeded  tberein  by  Datames  bis  son,  wbo  was  also  witb  Artaxerzes 
in  this  expedition,  and  did  bim  great  service  in  it,  for  tbe  reward  of 
wbicb  be  bad  bis  fatber*s  government  conferred  on  bim.  He  was  for 
valour  and  military  skill  tbe  Hannibal  of  tbose  times.  Cornelius  Nepos 
batb  given  us  bis  life  at  large ;  by  wbicb  it  appears  no  man  ever  exceeded 
bim  in  stratagems  of  war,  or  in  tbe  valour  and  activity  by  wbicb  be 
executed  tbem.  But  tbese  eminent  qualities  raised  tbat  envy  against 
bim  in  tbe  Persian  court,  as  at  last  caused  bis  ruin ;  as  it  batb  been  the 
fate  of  too  many  gallant  men  to  bave  been  thus  undone  by  tbeir  own 
merit.  On  tbe  kmg's  return  to  Susa,  tbe  service  wbicb  Goribazus  did 
bim  in  tbis  expedition  ^  procured  bim  a  fair  bearing  of  bis  cause ;  and 
it  baving  been  tborougbly  examined  before  indifferent  judges   ap- 

Sointed  by  tbe  king  for  it,  be  was  found  innocent,  and  nonourably 
iscbarged ;  and  Orontes  bis  accuser  was  condemned  of  calumny,  and 
witb  disgrace  banisbed  tbe  court,  and  put  out  of  tbe  king's  £&vour 
for  it. 

^Preparations  for  a  grand  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  377 . — 
Artaxerxes,  being  now  free  from  all  otber  wars,  resolved  on  the  reducing 
of  tbe  Egyptians ;  they  baving  freed  tbemselves  from  tbe  yoke  of  tbe 
Persians,  and  stood  out  in  revolt  against  tbem  now  full  thirty-six  years ; 
and  accordingly  he  made  great  preparations  for  it.'  Acoris,  foreseeing 
tbe  storm,  provided  against  it  tne  best  be  could,  baving  armed  not  only 
bis  own  suDJects,  but  drawn  also  a  great  number  of  Greeks  and  otber 
mercenaries  into  bis  service,  under  tbe  command  of  Cbabnas  the 
Athenian.  Pbamabazus,  baving  tbe  care  of  tbis  war  committed  to 
bis  charge,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  complaint  against 
Cbabrias,  for  engaging  in  tbis  service  against  tbe  king,  tbreatening  tbem 
witb  tbe  loss  of  the  king's  fiiendsbip,  unless  be  were  forthwitb  re- 
called. And  at  tbe  same  time  be  demanded  Iphicrates,  another  Athenian, 
and  tbe  ablest  general  of  bis  time,  to  be  sent  to  bim,  to  take  on  bim 
the  command  ot  the  mercenary  Greeks  in  tbe  Persian  army  for  tbis 
war.  Tbe  Athenians,  at  tbat  time  mucb  depending  on  tbe  favour  of 
tbe  Persian  king  for  tbe  support  of  tbeir  affairs  at  bome,  amid  tbe 
broils  wbicb  they  bad  witb  the  otber  cities  of  Ghreece,  readily  complied 
witb  botb  tbese  demands ;  for  tbey  immediately  recalled  Cbabrias, 
setting  bim  a  day  for  bis  return,  and  at  tbe  same  time  sent  Iphicrates 
into  the  Persian  army,  to  taklB  on  bim  tbe  charge  be  was  designed  for. 
On  bis  arrival,  be  having  mustered  bis  men,  applied  himself  to  exercise 
tbem  in  all  the  arts  of  war ;  in  wbicb  be  made  tbem  so  expert,  that 
tbenceforth,  under  the  name  of  Ipbicratesian  soldiers,  tbey  became  as 
fiimouB  among  tbe  Greeks,  as  formerly  tbe  Fabian  were  among  tbe 

^  Hoxodot.  lib.  2.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  *  IKodor.  Sic.  p.  463. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  15,  p.  471.    Com.  NepM  in  Cbabria  et  Iphierate. 
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Bomans,  for  the  same  reason.    And  they  had  time  enough,  before  they 
entered  on  action,  to  grow  up  hereto  by  the  instruction  that  was  given 
them.     For  the  Persians  being  very  slow  in  their  preparations,  it  ^waa 
two  years  after  ere  the  war  commenced.     In  the  interim  died  Acoris 
king  of  Egypt,  and  was  succeeded  by  Psammuthis  in  that  kingdom,' 
who  reigned  only  one  year.     After  Psammuthis,  reigned  in  Egypt  JSTe- 
pherites,'  the  last  of  tne  Mendesian  race  in  that  kingdom ;  for  after  a 
reign  of  four  months,  he  was  succeeded  by  Nectanabis,  the  first  of  the 
Sebennite  race,  who  reigned  twelve  years.    Artaxerzes,  that  he  mig^ht 
the  easier  get  G-recian  auxiliaries  u>r  his  Egyptian  war,  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  Greece  to  put  an  end  to  all  war  there ;  requiring  that  all  the 
different  states  and  cities  in  that  country  should  live  m  peace  with  each 
other,  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa ;  and  that  all  garrisona 
being  withdrawn,  all  should  be  left  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  be  go- 
verned according  to  their  own  laws.     Tnis  proposal  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  excepting  the  Thebans,  who,  having 
then  in  view  the  gaining  the  empire  over  all,  were  the  only  Grecian 
people  that  refused  to  comply  herewith. 

unsuccessful  invasion  of  ^ypt^  374. — All  things  being  now  readj* 
for  the  Egyptian  war,^  the  Persian  army  was  all  drawn  together  at  Aoe, 
afterwards  called  Ptolemais,  and  now  Aeon,  in  Palestine,  and  were 
there  mustered  to  be  two  hundred  thousand  Persians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phamabazus,  and  twenty  thousand  Grecian  mercenaries,  under 
the  command  of  Iphicrates ;  ana  their  forces  by  sea  were  proportion- 
able hereto.  For  their  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  galleys  and  two 
hundred  ships,  besides  a  vast  number  of  victuallers  and  tenders,  which 
followed  to  furnish  both  the  fleet  and  army  with  all  things  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  the  army  marched  by  land,  the  fleet  set  also  to  sea, 
that  so  they  misht  the  better  act  in  concert  with  each  other,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war.  The  first  attempt  which  they  made  was  upon 
Pelusium.  Their  design  was  to  besiege  it  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the 
Persians  having  been  long  in  preparing  for  tnis  war,  gave  Nectanabis 
time  enough  to  provide  for  the  deduce  of  the  place,  wmch  he  did  so  ef- 
fectually, that  uiey  could  not  come  at  it  either  by  land  or  sea.  And 
therefore  their  fleet,  instead  of  making  a  descent  at  this  place,  as  was 
first  intended,  sailed  from  thence  to  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile ; 
for  that  river  then  discharged  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  by  seven 
mouths  (though  now  there  are  but  two),^  each  of  these  was  guarded 
by  a  fortress  and  a  garrison :  but  the  Mendesian  mouth  not  being  so 
well  fortified  against  them  as  the  Pelusian,  because  they  were  not  here 
expected,  they  easily  landed  at  this  place,  and  as  easily  took  the  fort- 
ress which  guarded  it,  destroying  all  those  who  were  there  set  for  its 
defence.  After  this  action,  Iphicrates  advised  that  they  should  imme- 
diately have  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis  the  capital  of  Egypt ;  and 
had  they  followed  his  advice  before  the  Egyptians  had  recovered  from 
the  consternation  which  this  powerful  invasion,  and  the  first  success 
thereof,  had  put  them  into,  tney  would  have  found  the  place  wholly 
unprovided  for  its  defence,  and  therefore  must  have  certainly  taken  it, 
and  with  it  all  Egypt  must  again  have  fnllen  under  their  power.    But 

*  Bnieb.  in  Clutmico.    Bynoellui,  p.  257.  '  EvBeb.  in  Chronico. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15,  p.  478.    Com.  Nepoa  in  Ipbicnte. 

•  Tbat  is,  Damietta  and  Koactto. 
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the  main  of  the  army  not  being  yet  come  up,  Fhamabazus  would  not 
engage  till  he  had  gotten  all  his  strength  together,  thinking  that  then 
his  power  would  be  invincible,  and  he  must  necessarily  carry  all  before 
him.  But  Iphicrates,  rightly  judging  that  by  that  time  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost,  pressed  hard  for  leave  to  attempt  the  place  with  the  mer- 
cenaries only  tnat  were  under  his  command.  But  Phamabazus,  envy- 
ing him  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  him  from  hence,  should  he 
succeed  in  the  enterprise,  would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal.  In  the 
interim,  the  Egyptians  having  gotten  all  their  forces  together,  and  put 
a  sufficient  guard  into  Memphis,  with  the  rest  took  the  field,  and  so 
harassed  the  Persians,  that  they  kept  them  from  making  any  further 
progress,  till  at  length  the  Nile,^  in  its  proper  season  overflowing  all 
the  country,  forced  them  to  withdraw  again  into  Phoenicia,  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  army.  And  so  this  expedition,  in  which 
were  expended  such  vast  sums  of  treasure,  and  so  much  time  in  pre- 

Saring  for  it,  all  miscarried  and  came  to  nothing.  This  produced  great 
issensions  between  the  two  generals ;  for  Phamabazus,  to  excuse  him- 
self, laid  the  whole  blame  of  this  miscarriage  upon  Iphicrates ;  and 
Iphicrates,  with  much  more  reason,  on  Phamabazus.  But  Iphicrates 
beingaware  that  Phamabazus  would  be  believed  before  him  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  remembering  the  case  of  Conon,  that  he  might  not  meet 
with  the  like  fate,  privately  hired  a  ship,  and  got  safely  away  to  Athens. 
Hereon  Phamabazus  sent  ambassadors  after  him,  to  accuse  him  of 
making  this  expedition  into  Egypt  miscarry ;  to  which  the  Athenians 
gave  only  this  answer, — that  u  he  were  found  guilty  of  this,  they 
would  punish  him  for  it  according  to  his  demerit.  But  it  seems  they 
were  so  far  convinced  of  his  innocency  as  to  this  matter,  that  they 
never  called  him  to  a  trial  for  it ;  and  a  little  while  after  they  made 
him  sole  admiral  of  their  whole  fleet. 

Failure  of  the  expedition  occasioned  hy  the  delay, — That  which  made 
most  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Persians  under  this  empire  miscarry 
was  their  slowness  in  the  execution  of  their  designs.     Por  the  generals 

^  The  nature  of  this  river  is  to  be  six  months  a  rising,  and  six  months  a  falling ;  and 
when  it  is  at  the  height,  it  doth  for  two  months  tc^ether  overflow  the  whole  country,  and 
then  there  is  no  marching  or  encamping  of  an  army  in  any  part  of  it.  This  is  caused  by 
the  raina,  which  for  six  months  together  fall  in  the  upper  parts  of  Ethiopia,  where  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  is.  These  rains  begin  to  fkll  in  April,  and  continue  till  October,  and  send 
great  floods  into  the  Nile,  which,  beff inning  to  reach  Egypt  in  the  May  following,  do  there 
cause  this  rising  or  increase  of  the  Nile,  which  from  Uience  continues  to  rise  higher  and 
higher,  till  the  beginning  of  October  following,  and  then  it  again  falls  in  the  same  gra- 
dual manner  as  it  arose,  till  the  April  following.  The  months  of  the  overflow  are  August 
and  September,  and  some  part  of  October.  It  must  rise  sixteen  cubits  to  make  a  fertile 
year ;  but  eometimes  it  nseth  to  twenty-three.  If  it  riseth  no  higher  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  cubits,  a  famine  foUoweth  in  that  country.  [The  extraordinary  character  of 
the  rainy  season  of  Ethiopia  arises  from  the  following  circumstance.  Durinff  the  summer, 
the  north  winds  areperpetually  blowing  from  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  hot  regions 
of  Central  Africa,  l/hese  currents  of  air  deposit  none  of  their  moisture  in  their  passage  on 
the  heated  and  level  soil  of  Egypt,  and,  indeed,  very  little,  if  any.  rain  fidls  in  this  country ; 
but  when  they  reach  the  lofty  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  the  cold  condenses  their  vapours 
into  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  immense  mass  of  waters  drains  off  the  western  side 
of  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and  is  thus  formed  into  the  channel  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
last  days  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  to  be  visible  in 
Egypt.  About  ^e  middle  of  August  it  reaches  half  its  extra  height,  and  from  the  2Mth 
to  the  30th  of  September  it  attains  its  maximum.  It  then  remains  stationary  for  fourteen 
days;  sinks  about  the  10th  of  November  to  the  same  height  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
August,  and  continues  to  decrease  slowly  tiU  the  20th  of  May  in  the  following  year,  when 
it  reaches  its  mmiwimn  The  height  to  which  it  rises  at  Cairo  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  feet.  Ed.] 
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baying  nothing  left  to  their  own  discretion,  but  being  in  all  things 
strictly  tied  up  to  orders,  durst  not  proceed  on  anj  emergency  without 
instructions  from  court ;  and  usually  before  these  could  arrive  the  op- 
portunity was  lost.  And  this  was  signally  the  case  in  this  war.  And 
therefore  Iphicrates  observing  Fhamabazus  to  be  very  quick  in  hk 
resolves,  and  very  slow  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  having  thereon 
asked  him  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  so  forward  in  his  words 
and  so  backward  in  his  actions,'  had  the  whole  truth  told  him  in  this 
memorable  answer, — that  his  words  were  his  own,  but  his  actions 
wholly  depended  on  his  master.  And  many  like  iuBtanoes  may  be  given, 
wherein  noble  opportunities  of  acting  great  things  for  the  good  of  the 
public  have  been  wholly  lost,  by  two  straitly  tying  up  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  to  execute  them. 

The  same  ^ear  that  these  things  were  done  in  Egypt,^  Euagoras  king 
of  Salamine,  m  the  island  of  Cynrus,  being  murdered  by  one  of  his 
eunuchs,  Nicocles  his  son  reignea  in  his  stead,  and  is  the  same  for 
whose  sake  two  of  Isocrates's  orations  were  composed,  and  they  still  bear 
the  title  of  his  name.  In  the  first  of  these  is  proposed  the  duty  of  a 
king  to  his  subjects ;  in  the  second,  the  duty  of  subjects  to  their  king ; 
for  which  Nicocles  gave  him  twenty  talents,'  i.  e.  tlu*ee  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  our  money. 

The  next  year  wter*  [namely,  b.  c.  373],  which  was  the  thirty-second 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Joiada  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  being  dead,^ 
Johanan  his  son,  called  also  Jonathan,^  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  and 
held  it  thirty-two  years. 

Thehans  refuse  to  accede  to  the  peetce  qf  Antalctdas,  371. — ^Arta- 
xerxes^  again  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  exhort  the  states  and 
cities,  which  were  there  at  war  with  each  other,  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  come  to  an  accord  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  he  had  made 
with  Antalcidas.  All  expressed  a  readiness  to  submit  hereto,  except  the 
Thebaus.  That  which  made  them  at  that  time  dissent  was,  that  by  that 
peace  it  was  provided,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  be  left  to  en- 
joy their  own  liberties,  and  be  governed  according  to  their  own  laws. 
Upon  this  article,  the  Lacedaemonians  pressed  the  Thehans  to  set  all 
the  cities  of  Boeotia  free,  and  to  rebuild  Platsa  and  Thespia,  two  cities 
of  that  coimtry,  which  they  had  demolished,  and  restore  them  again  to 
the  former  inhabitants,  with  the  territories  appertaining  to  them.  And 
on  the  other  side,  the  Thehans  retorting  upon  the  Lacediemomans  the 
same  argument,  pressed  them  to  permit  all  the  towns  of  Laconia  to 
enjoy  their  liberties,  and  restore  Messena  to  its  ancient  owners :  for 
they  urged,  that  the  articles  of  the  peace  insisted  on  did  as  much  re- 
quire the  one  as  the  other  side ;  and  that  therefore,  if  the  Lacedemon- 
ians would  not  execute  this  article  on  their  part,  neither  would  they 
on  theirs. 

Zacedcemoniam  endeavour  to  Jbree  the  TTiehans,  lui  are  defeated  ai 
Zeucfra, — But  the  Lacediemonians,  not  being  sufficiently  humbled  by 
the  loss  of  their  fleet  at  Cnidus,  would  not  understand  this  way  o£ 

^  Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  i  c,  p.  478. 

*  Ariatotelu  Politic,  lib.  5,  c.  10.    Tlwopompas  in  BiblioBMCA  Photii,  N.  176^ 

>  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Iiocratii.  *  Chnmicon.  Alezandrinnin, 

*  Neh.  xii.  la,  xiii.  a8.  •  Neb.  xii.  if. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15,  p.  483.    Xenoph.  Helleoio.  lib.  6. 
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arguing,  but  looking  on  themselyes  still  as  much  superior  to  the  Thebans, 
would  faaye  them  submit  to  that  which  they  would  not  do  themselves ; 
and  therefore  sent  an  army  against  them  to  force  them  to  it,  which 
produced  the  battle  at  Leuctra,^  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  were 
overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  Cleombrotus,  one  of  their  kings,  and 
above  four  thousand  of  their  citizens ;  which  was  the  greatest  blow 
they  had  received  in  many  ages  past :  for  it  brought  the  Thebans  in 
pursuit  of  this  victory  into  Laconia,  which  they  wasted  all  over,  even 
home  to  the  dty  of  Lacedsmon  itself,  where  they  had  not  seen 
an  enemy  in  five  hundred  years  before ;  and  it  was  with  dif&culbr  that 
they  preserved  this  their  capital  from  fidling  under  the  same  (fevast- 
ation. 

Zacedignumiafu  applif/or  aid  to  Egypt  and  Periia^  370. — ^The  Lace- 
diemonians,  being  brought  to  this  distress,'  sent  AgesHaus  into  Egypt, 
and  Antalcidas  to  the  Persian  court,  to  solicit  for  succours.  But  the 
Lacediemonians,  since  their  overthrow  at  Leuctra,  becoming  contempt- 
ible to  the  Persians,  Antalcidas  had  that  ill  success  in  his  embassv,  as 
caused  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  aoove 
related.  However,  this  embassy  prevailed  so  far  with  Artazerxes,  that 
Philiscus  of  Abydus  was  by  his  order,'  the  next  year  after  [b.  o.  369], 
sent  into  Greece,  to  endeavour  the  composing  of  the  wars  which  were 
there  risen,  and  the  bringing  of  all  to  peace  upon  the  terms  agreed  on 
by  Antalcidas.  But  the  Lacedemonians  refusing  to  consent  that  Mes- 
sena  should  enjoy  its  liberty  (to  which  it  had  been  restored  by  the 
Thebans,  in  their  late  expecution  into  Peloponnesus,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra),  and  the  Thebans  refusing  to  come  to  peace  on  any  other 
terms,  this  embassy  ended  without  any  effect ;  only  Philiscus,  thinking 
the  Thebans  stood  upon  too  high  terms,  and  being  much  offended  thereat, 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonians  two  thousand  mercenaries, 
which  he  had  raised  with  the  king's  money,  and  so  returned. 

Thehan8  under  JBelopidas  and  XSpaminondat  aim  at  the  empire  of 
Oreeee :  rival  embaeeiee  to  Persia^  368. — The  truth  of  the  case  was,  the 
Thebans  being  elevated  with  their  late  success,  and  much  confiding  in 
their  two  generals,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  (the  latter  of  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  Gbreece  produced),  aimed  now  at 
nothing  less  than  the  empire  of  Greece.  And  therefore,  to  strengthen 
thems^ves  for  the  obtaining  of  it,^  they  sent  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  citizens,  in  an  embassy  to  king  Arta- 
xerxes,  to  secure  him  on  their  side.  And  on  the  hearing  of  this,  the 
Athenians  sent  TimAgoras  and  Leontes,  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
other  ambassadors,  to  take  care  of  their  respective  interests  at  that 
court  on  this  occasion.  At  their  admission  to  audience,  they  being  re- 
quired to  adore  the  king,  Ismenias,  on  his  entrance  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  dropped  his  ring,  and  stooping  to  take  it  up,  thought  by 
this  trick  to  satisfy  the  ceremonial,  and  save  his  honour  at  the  same 
time.  But  Timagoras  the  Athenian,  to  gain  the  greater  favour  with 
Artaxerxes,  directly,  without  any  trick  or  subterfu^,  paid  him  that 
ceremony  of  adoration  which  was  required ;  for  which  he  was  put  to 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.    Xenoph.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in  Pelopidft,  Com.  Nepos  in  Epami- 
nonda  et  Pelopida. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Agesilao  et  Artaxerxe. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  7.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  I5i  P*  494- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pelopida  et  Artaxerxe.    Xenoplil  HeUanie.  lib.  7. 
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death  on  his  return,^  the  Atbemans  thinking  the  honour  of  their  whole 
city  sullied  bj  this  low  act  of  submission  in  one  of  their  citizens,  though 
made  to  the  greatest  of  kings.  Pelopidas  and  Leontes  would  not 
submit  to  the  Persian  ceremonial  in  this  particular.  HoweTer,  ther 
often  had  free  access  to  the  king;,  and  Pelopidas,'  by  the  fame  of  his 
great  actions,  as  well  as  by  his  noole  demeanour  at  this  court,  got  that 
ascendant  above  all  the  other  ambassadors,  both  in  the  king's  esteem 
and  favour,  that  he  obtained  all  that  he  desired  in  behalf  of  his  citizens, 
and  returned  with  fuHl  success  froiq  his  embassy  ;  for  he  brought  back 
letters  from  the  king  under  his  seal  royal,  whereby  it  was  required,  that 
the  Lacedsmonians  should  let  Messena  be  free,  and  that  the  Athenians 
should  recall  their  fleet,  and  that  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  should 
have  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties;  and  war  was  threatened 
against  all  that  should  not  comply  herewith.  The  success  of  this  em- 
bassy was  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Thebans,  they  thinking  here- 
by most  certainly  to  gain  the  superiority  over  all  the  other  cities  and 
states  of  G-reece.  For  should  the  peace  be  accepted  of  on  these  terms, 
and  the  Messenians  thoroughlv  restored,  the  Lacedemonians  would  lose 
one-half  of  their  territory,  and  thereby  would  be  brought  too  low  to  be 
any  more  a  match  for  them  ;  and  should  the  other  cities  of  Gk'eece,  as 
well  small  as  great,  be  all  set  at  liberty,  and  made  distinct  states,  free 
and  independent  of  each  other,  this  would  so  divide  their  power,  that 
none  of  them  would  be  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  them,  but  all 
must  submit  to  them.  And  if  the  peace  were  not  accepted  of,  then  the 
kiug  being  eng^ed  in  this  case  to  join  with  them  to  force  all  to  it,  thev 
thought,  by  this  addition  of  strength,  they  should  easily  overpower  all, 
and  thereby  gain  to  themselves  the  same  empire  over  the  rest  of  G^reece, 
as  first  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards  the  Iiaced»monians,  had  for  some 
time  eujoyed.  But  they  failed  of  their  expectations  in  both  these  parti- 
culars :  for  the  cities  of  Gh*eece,  when  met  together  by  their  delegates 
to  hear  the  contents  of  the  king's  letters,  all  refused  to  swear  to  the 
peace  on  those  terms ;  and  Artaxerxes,  not  being  at  leisure  to  execute 
the  other  part  of  the  treaty,  did  not,  on  this  refusal  of  the  Gbedan 
cities  to  come  into  his  measures,  proceed  to  make  that  war  upon  them 
which  he  threatened  ;  and  so  this  whole  embassy  came  to  nothing,  and 
the  Thebans  failed  of  all  that  they  designed  by  it.  !For  all  that  Arta- 
xerxes  did  hereupon  was  to  send  another  embassy  into  Greece'  about 
two  years  after  [b.  c.  366'],  whereby  although  he  could  not  draw  all  the 
cities  to  subscribe  to  his  terms,  and  swear  to  the  peace  upon  them,  yet 
he  prevailed  so  far,  that  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  be 
at  quiet  with  each  other  on  the  scheme  proposed. 

Jeujith  affairs :  Johanan  the  high  priest  ela^s  his  brother  Jeshua  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple, — About  this  time  a  wicked  act  of  Johanan,^ 
the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  brought  a  ^at  oppression  upon  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  For  Jeshua  his  brother  having  much  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Bagoses,  then  governor  of  Syria  and  Phoeni- 
cia for  the  Persian  king,  obtained  of  him  a  erant  of  the  high  priest- 
hood, with  which  Johanan  had  been  invested  several  years,  and  came 
with  this  grant  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  possession  of  the  office,  and  depose 

'  Yaleriui  MaximiUj  lib.  5,  e.  3. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Felopida.    Xenoph.  Hellsnio.  lib.  7. 

'  Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  15,  p.  497.  *  Joseph.  AAtiq.  lib.  xx,  0.  7. 
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his  brother  ttom  it.  But  Jobanaxi  not  submitting  hereto,  the  matter 
came  to  a  great  contention  between  them ;  and  while  the  one  endea- 
voured by  force  to  enter  on  the  execution  of  the  office,  and  the  other  bj 
force  to  keep  him  from  it,  it  happened  that  Johanan  slew  Jeshua  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple ;  which  was  a  very  wicked  act  in  itself,  but 
aggravated  and  rendered  much  more  so  by  the  great  profanation  which 
was  brought  hereby  on  the  holy  place  where  it  was  committed. 

JBiMoseSy  Botrap  of  Syria  and  JPhcBnieioy  imposes  a  fine  of^o  drachmas  on 
every  tomb  sacrificed. — Bagoses,  hearing  of  this,  came  in  mat  wrath  to 
Jerusalem,  to  inke  an  account  of  the  fiM^t ;  and  when  on  his  going  into 
the  temple  to  see  the  place  where  it  was  perpetrated,  they  would  have 
hindered  his  entrance  (all  Gentiles  being  reckoned  by  them  as  impure, 
and  prohibited  to  enter  thither),  he  cried  out  with  great  indignation, 
''  What !  am  I  am  not  more  pure  than  the  dead  carcass  of  him  whom  ye 
have  slain  in  the  temple  ?  "  Whereon,  entering  without  any  further  op- 
position, and  having  taken  a  thorough  cognizance  of  the  fact,  he  imposed 
a  mulct  on  the  temple  for  the  punishment  of  it,  obliging  the  priests  to 
pay  out  of  the  pubhc  treasury,  for  eveiy  lamb  they  offered  in  the  daily 
sacrifice,  the  sum  of  fifty  drachms,  which  is  about  il,  iis.  gd,  of  our 
money.  This,  if  extended  only  to  the  ordinary  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  every  day,  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  drachms 
for  the  whole  year,  which  is  no  more  that  1 140^.  12s.  6d,  of  our  money ; 
but  if  it  extended  also  to  the  extraordinary  sacrifices,  which  were  added 
to  the  ordinary  on  solemn  days,  it  will  come  to  about  half  as  much 
more.  For  the  ordinary  sacrifices  which  were  offered  every  day,  and 
called  the  daily  sacrifices,  were  a  lamb  in  the  morning,'  which  was  called 
the  morning  sacrifice,  and  a  lamb  in  the  evening,  wmch  was  called  the 
evening  sacrifice :  and  these  in  the  whole  year  came  to  seven  hundred 
and  thirty.  But  besides  these,  there  were  added  on  every  sabbath  two 
lambs  more ;'  on  every  new  moon  seven ;'  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  paschal  solemnity  seven,^  besides  one  more  on  the  second  day,* 
when  tne  wave-sheaf  was  offered ;  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^  sixteen ;  on 
the  feast  of  trumpets  seven  ;^  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  seven  f  on 
each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  fouiieen ;'  and  on  the 
eighth  day  seven.'^  So  that  the  additional  lambs  being  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  these,  if  reckoned  to  the  other,  make  the  whole  num- 
ber anuaily  offered  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  to  be  eleven 
hundred  and  one.  And  therefore,  if  the  mulct  of  fifty  drachms  a  lamb 
was  paid  for  them  all,  it  would  make  the  whole  of  it  to  amount  to 
fifty-five  thousand  and  fifty  drachms,  which  is  of  our  money,  1720/. 
6s,  3(/.  But  this  sum  being  too  small  for  a  national  mulct,  and  fiir 
short  of  what  governors  of  provinces  on  such  occasions  are  apt  to 
exact  from  their  provincials,  it  seems  probable,  that  all  lambs  that 
wore  offered  in  the  temple,  in  any  sacrifice  whatsoever,  were  taken 
into  the  reckoning;  and,  without  this,  there  will  be  no  sufficient 
cause  for  that  complaint  which  Josephus  makes  hereof;  for  he  speaks 
of  it  as  such  a  calamity  and  grievance  upon  the  Jews,  which  a  pay- 
ment of  1730/.^  year  upon  the  whole  nation  of  them  could  not  amount 

'  Exod.  xzix.  ^8 ;  Namb.  zxTiii.  3 — 8.  *  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  la 

*  Nnmb.  xxriu.  11.  *  Nnmb.  xx^ii  16 — 24.  *  Lev.  xxiiL  12. 

*  Lot.  xxiii.  17,  18;  Nnmb.  xxyiii.  27.  *  Numb.  xxix.  2. 

*  Nomb.  xxix.  8.  *  Numo.  xxix.  12 — 34.  '*  Numb.  xxix.  3^ 
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to.  Capellua  reckons  thiB  mulct  at  sixty  talents.^  This  proceeds  horn 
his  layizig  it  at  five  hundred  drachms  a  lamh,  instead  of  nfly,  which  is 
a  plain  mistake  of  his :  for  the  text  of  Josephus,  in  all  copies,  hath 
irevr^coiray  Jiftyt  and  not  vtyrawoalaty  Jive  hundred.  But  whatever 
this  mulct  was,  the  payment  of  it  lasted  no  longer  than  seyen  jeara. 
For  on  the  death  oi  Artazerxes,  the  changes  and  reyolutions  which 
then  happened  in  the  empire  haying  made  a  change  of  the  governor 
in  Syria,  he  that  succeeded  Bagoses  in  that  proyinoe  no  further  ex- 
acted it. 

J^sh  hoetUitiei  between  the  Ltieedamoniane  and  Thebans :  baitie  of 
2£antinea  and  death  of  JEpaminondas,  ^6^. — A  new  war  haying  broke 
out  in  Greece  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Elians,  and  that  havine 
produced  another  among  the  Arcadians  themselves,'  one  party  called 
in  the  Thebans  to  their  assistance,  and  the  other  party  the  Iiacedsmon- 
ians  and  the  Athenians.  Hereon  the  Lacedemonians  set  forth  a  great 
army,  under  the  command  of  Agesilaos,  to  help  that  party  which  they 
favoured,  and  the  Thebans  another  under  the  command  of  Epaminondaa 
to  support  the  other  party ;  which  produced  the  fiEunous  battle  of  Man* 
tinea,  wherein  the  Lacednmonians  lost  the  victory,  and  the  Thebans 
their  fi;eneral  Epaminondas,  which  was  the  greater  loss  of  the  two  ;  for 
with  him  all  the  yiTOur  of  the  Theban  state  expired,  and  they  never 
more  signified  anything  after  this.  But  as  they  had  attained  all  their 
power  and  glory  by  the  conduct  and  valour  of  this  one  great  man,  so 
they  lost  it  all  again  with  him.  These  losses  being  rcceiyed  on  both  sides, 
they  made  both  weary  of  the  war ;  and  therefore  soon  after  this  battle 
both  parties,  and  with  them  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  came  to 
a  general  peace  among  themselyes ;  and  the  Messenians,  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  Lacedsmonians  endeayoured  to  the  contrary,  were  also 
included  in  it,  according  as  had  been  decreed  by  the  king  of  Persia. 

LaceddBmanianSf  under  Ageeilaue,  aesiet  TaehoB  king  ofEgffpt  againH 
jPereia,  362. — While  these  things  were  doing  in  Greece,  Tachos  succeeded 
Nectanabis  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,'  and  gathered  toother  all  the 
strength  he  could,  to  defend  himseli  in  it  against  the  fing  of  Persia^ 
who  still  pursued  his  designs  of  recoyering  that  kingdom  again  to  his 
empire,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  often  miscarried  in  them.  [In  b.  o. 
362],  in  order  to  make  himself  the  stronger  against  so  potent  an  enemy, 
he  sent  into  Greece  to  raise  mercenaries,  and  prevailed  with  the  Lac^ 
dffimonians,^  to  aid  him  with  a  good  number  oi  their  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Agesilaus ;  for  the  Lacedsmonians,  bein^  ftngry  that  Ar- 
tazerxes had  forced  them  to  include  the  Messenians  m  the  late  peace, 
were  glad  to  lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  express  their  resentments  for 
it.  And  Agesuaus,  either  out  of  fondness  still  to  be  at  the  head  of  ar> 
mies,  or  else  out  of  a  greedy  desire  of  gaining  riches  by  it,  gladly 
accepted  of  the  employment,  though  it  neither  suited  his  age  (which 
was  aboye  eighty),  to  be  eng^iged  in  such  an  undertaking,  nor  the  dig- 
nity of  his  person  thus  to  become  a  mercenary,  and  let  himself  to  hira 
to  a  barbarous  king.    That  which  chiefly  tempted  him  to.  it  was,  Tachos 

>  Historia  Sacra  et  Exotica  rab  A.  M.  3630. 

■  Plutarehoa  in  AgesUao.     Diodor.  81c.  Jib.  15,  p.  501,  cos.     Cornel.  Nepoc  in  Epft- 
minonda. 

*  Cornel.  Nepoe  et  Plutaichui  in  Ageailao.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i  c,  p.  C04. 
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promised  him  to  make  him  fifeneralissimo  of  all  his  forces :  but  when 
ne  was  Lmded  in  Egypt,  and  instead  of  asreat  and  glorious  king  which 
his  great  actions  hfd  represented  him  to  he,  the  Egyptians  found  him 
a  little  old  man,  ill  clothed  and  of  a  contemptible  presence,  and  living 
without  pomp  and  ceremony,  they  very  much  despised  him ;  and  Tachos 
would  allow  him  no  other  command  but  that  of  his  mercenaries  at 
land,  committing  to  Chabrias  the  Athenian  the  charge  of  his  fleet,  and 
reserving,  to  himself  the  chief  command  over  all.  And  when  he  had 
joined  the  Grecian  mercenaries  to  the  rest  of  his  army,  he  marched 
with  his  whole  strength  into  Phoenicia,  thinking  it  better  to  meet  the 
war  there,  than  to  expect  till  it  should  be  broi^ht  home  to  him  to  his 
<5wn  doors ;  and  Agesilaus  was  forced  to  attend  him  thither.  Bufc  the 
old  Grecian  king  saw  the  ill  consequence  of  this  resolution,  and  advised 
him  against  it,  telling  him  that,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  bis 
kingdom,  it  was  his  interest  to  tarry  in  Egjrpt,  and  look  well  to  his  af- 
fiuis  there,  and  manage  the  war  abroad  by  his  lieutenants. 

AgeHknu  joins  ike  revolt  of  Nectanehus  against  Tachos:  his  death, 
361. — But  Tachos  contemning  the  advice  of  Agesilaus  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  slighting  him  in  most  things  else,  this  so  far  alienated  Agesilaus 
from  him,  that  when,  in  his  absence  in  Phoenicia,  the  Egyptians  re- 
volted from  him,  and  set  up  Nectanebus  his  kinsman  to  be  king  in  his 
stead,  Agesilaus  joined  with  the  revolters,  and  drove  Tachos  out  of 
his  kingdom ;  who  thereon  fled  to  Sidon,  and  from  tbence  went  to  the 
Persian  court.  Plutarch  condemns  Agesilaus  as  guilty  of  treachery, 
in  thus  turning  his  arms  against  the  person  into  whose  service  he  was 
hired.  Agesilaus's  excuse  for  it  was,  that  he  was  sent  to  aid  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  tbat  therefore  the  Egyptians  having  armed  against  Tachos, 
he  could  not  fight  against  them,  unless  he  had  new  instructions  from 
Lacedffimon ;  whereon  messengers  being  sent  thither,  the  orders  re» 
turned  by  them  were,  that  Agesilaus  should  act  herein  according  to 
what  he  judged  would  be  best  for  the  interest  of  his  country ;  whereon 
Agesilaus  going  over  to  JS'ectanebus,  Tachos  was  forced  to  make  his 
flight  out  of  Egypt  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  related.  And  he  was 
no  sooner  gone,^  but  another  from  among  the  Mendesians  did  set  up 
in  his  stead  against  Nectanebus,  and  got  together  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  to  support  his  pretensions.  Aigesilaus's  advice 
to  Nectanebus  was,  that  he  should  fall  on  them  immediately,  before 
they  were  well  formed  and  disciplined  -,  and  they  being  most  of  them 
raw  and  inexperienced  men,  thev  might  easily  have  been  dissipated 
and  broken,  had  this  advice  been  followed.  But  Nectanebus,  mistrust- 
ing it  to  be  ffiven  with  an  ill  design,  and  growing  jealous  that  Agesilaus 
intended  to  betray  him,  as  he  hiM  Tachos  before,  would  not  hearken 
to  him,  but  delayed  the  matter  to  gain  more  strength.  In  the  interim 
his  adversary,  having  brought  his  army  into  form  and  order,  grew  too 
strong  for  mm ;  whereon  he  was  forced  to  coop  himself  up,  with  all 
his  forces,  in  one  of  his  towns ;  and  the  other  sat  down  before  it  to  be- 
siege him  therein,  and  began  to  draw  lines  of  circumvallation  about  it. 
Nectanebus,  seeing  the  diuiger,  would  then  have  had  Agesilaus  engage 
the  enemy  to  extricate  him  out  of  it.  This  he  refused  for  some  time 
to  do,  which  increased  the  jealousy  of  that  prince  against  him.  But 
when  the  lines  were  so  far  drawn  round  as  only  to  leave  a  sufficient 

1  Flutareh.  in  Agesiko.    Diod.  Sie.  lib.  15. 
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Bpaoe  for  the  besieged  to  draw  up  their  army  in  it,  then  Agesilans  told 
iN^ectanebuB  that  this  was  his  only  time  to  fall  on ;  that  the  lines 
which  the  enemy  had  drawn  secured  him  from  being  encompassed ; 
and  that  the  gap,  which  was  still  left  Toid,  allowed  room  enough,  for 
him  to  bring  all  his  forces  to  the  battle ;  whereon  an  engagement  en- 
suingi  the  besiegers  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  after  this  Agesilaus 
managed  the  rest  of  the  war  with  that  success,  that  he  everywhere 
vanquished  the  other  king,  and  at  len^h  took  him  prisoner.  And 
thereon  having  settled  Nectanebus  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  returned  homeward  in  the  ensuing  winter ;  but  being  in  his 
way  driven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  African  shore,  at  a  place  called 
the  haven  of  Menelaus,  he  there  sickened  and  died,  being  full  eightj- 
four  years  old. 

OommoHone  and  cangpiracieM  amongst  the  sons  of  Artaxerxes^  360. — 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  great  disturbances 
grew  in  the  Persian  court,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  contention  of 
his  sons,^  in  making  parties  among  the  nobility  about  the  succession. 
For  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  sons  by  his  concubines,  and  three 
by  his  queen ;  the  names  of  the  latter  were  i)arius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochua. 
For  the  stilling  of  these  commotions,  Artaxerxes  declared  Darius,  the 
eldest  of  them,  to  be  his  successor ;  and  for  the  firmer  settling  of  the 
matter,  allowed  him  to  assume  the  name  of  king,  and  wear  the  royal 
tiara  even  in  his  lifetime.'     But  this  not  contentin  g  him,  and  there  bein? 
also  some  disgust  about  one  of  the  king's  concubines  which  he  would 
have  had  firom  him,  he  formed  a  design  against  his  father's  life,  and 
drew  in  fifty  of  his  brothers  into  the  same  conspiracy  with  him.  He  was 
chiefly  exated  to  this  by  Tiribazus,  whose  name  hath  been  often  above 
mentioned.     Artaxerxes  had  promised  him  one  of  his  daughters,  but 
falling  in  love  with  her,  he  haa  married  her  himself,  and  to  make  him 
amends,  having  promised  him  another  of  his  daughters,  he  married  this 
also :  such  abominable  incest  was  in  those  times  allowed  in  Persia  by 
the  religion  which  they  then  professed.     These  two  disappointments 
greatly  discontenting  Tiribazus,  and  provoking  his  resentments  against 
the  king  for  them,  to  be  revenged  of  him,  he  excited  the  young  king  to 
this  flagitious  act.     But  the  whole  being  discovered,  Darius  was  cut 
off  in  such  manner  as  he  deserved,  and  all  his  accomplices  with  him. 
[In  B.  0.  359],  after  the  death  of  Darius,*  the  same  contention  was 
asain  revived  which  was  in  the  Persian  court  before  his  being  declared 
king;  three  of  his  surviving  brothers  in  the  same  manner  making 
parses  for  the  succession,     ^ese  were  Ariaspes,  Ochus,  and  Arsames : 
the  two  former,  being  the  kins*s  sons  by  his  queen,  claimed  as  the  law- 
ful heirs  ;  but  the  other  only  by  the  favour  of  his  father,  to  whom  he 
was  the  most  beloved  of  the  three,  though  bom  to  him  only  by  one  of 
his  concubines.     But  the  restless  ambition  of  Ochus  prompting  him 
to  all  manner  of  ways  to  obtain  the  crown,  he  carried  it  firom  the  other 
two  by  the  wickedest  and  the  worst  of  means.     For  Ariaspes  being  an 
easy  and  credulous  prince,  he  terrified  him  so  by  menaces,  which  he 

>  PlutarclL  in  Artaxerxes.    Ctetias.    Justan.  lib.  10,  e.  x,  3. 

*  This  tiara  was  a  turban  or  cap  with  the  peak  upright.  For  the  seren  oounseUon 
wore  their  turbans  with  the  peak  forward :  all  others  with  the  peak  backward,  excepting 
the  king,  who  wore  it  always  with  the  peak  upright. 

'  Ctecias  et  Plutarch,  in  Artaxerxe. 
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suborned  tbe  eimucbfl  of  the  court  to  bring  to  him  as  from  bis  father, 
that  apprehending  himself  to  be  just  readj  to  be  used  by  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  Darius  had  been,  oe  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  it.  But 
Arsames  still  remaining  to  rival  him  in  his  pretensions,  and  being  in  the 
opinion  of  his  father,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  both  for  his  wisdom  and 
all  other  accomplishments,  the  worthiest  of  the  throne,  to  remove  this 
obstacle  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates  the  son  of  Tiri« 
bazus. 

This  loss  added  to  the  former,  and  both  aggravated  by  the  wicked- 
ness whereby  they  were  caused,  so  overwhelmed  the  old  king  with 
grief,  that  being  now  ninety-'four  years  old,  he  had  not  strength  enough 
to  support  himself  under  it,  but  Droke  his  heart  and  died.  He  was  a 
mild  and  generous  prince,'  and  governed  with  great  clemency  and  jus- 
tice; and  therefore,  being  honoured  and  revered  through  the  whole 
empire,  he  had  a  fixed  and  thorough  settled  authority  in  all  the  parts 
of  it,  which  Ochus  being  sensible  of,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  quite 
otherwise  with  them  on  his  succeeding  (the  death  of  his  two  brotners 
having  rendered  the  generality  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nobility^ 
ill-affected  to  him),  for  the  avoiding  of  the  inconveniences  which  might 
from  hence  follow,  he  dealt  with  the  eunuchs,  and  all  others  that  were 
about  the  dead  king,^  to  conceal  his  death,  and  took  on  him  to  govern 
as  under  his  direction ;  and  giving  out  orders  and  sealing  decrees  in 
his  name,  as  if  he  had  still  been  alive,  in  one  of  these  decrees  he  caused 
himself,  as  by  his  father's  command,  to  be  proclaimed  king  through  the 
whole  empire.  And  when  he  had  governed  in  this  manner  about  ten 
months,  thinking  now  his  authority  fullv  established,  he  owned  his 
father's  death,  and  openly  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Ar- 
taxerxes.   But  by  the  name  of  Ochus  is  he  mostly  spoken  of  in  history. 

III.    REIGN  OF  ARTAXERXES  OCHUS,  b.  c.  358—338. 

Kinffs  of  Egypt — ^Nectanebus,  361.    Reconqnest  of  Egypt  by  Ochus,  350. 
High  piiMts  of  Judah— Johanaa,  373,  Jaddua,  341. 

Revolt  of  Ana  Minor,  Syria,  and  Phosnicia  fails  through  the  treach' 
^nf  ^f  its  promoters,  358. — ^The  artifice  of  Ochus  had  not  that  full  suc- 
cess which  he  proposed.  For  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  old 
king  was  dead,  and  that  Ochus  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,'  all 
Lesser  Asia,  Syria,  and  Phcenicia,  and  several  other  provinces  of  the 
empire,  refused  him  their  obedience,  and  fell  off  from  nim ;  which  very 
much  distressed  him.  For  hereby  one  half  of  the  revenues  of  his  crown 
were  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  could  not  have  sufficed  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  so  many  revolters,  had  they  continued  firm  to  each  other. 
But  this  union  being  wanting,  they  had  not  long  been  in  the  revolt, 
ere  those  who  were  the  first  promoters  of  it  were  at  a  strife  which 
should  soonest  betray  each  other,  and  thereby  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  king.  The  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  when  they  first  fell  off  from 
him,  resolving  on  a  joint  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  chose 
Orontes,  governor  of  Mysia,  for  their  common  head :  and  having  agreed 
on  the  raising  of  twenty  thousand  mercenaries,  to  be  added  to  their 
other  forces,  they  committed  the  care  of  it  to  him ;  but  when  he  had 

*  Plntareh.  in  Artaxerxe.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i  c,  p.  <c6o. 

'  Polysnna  Stratagem.  lib.  7.  '  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15,  p.  504—506. 
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received  for  this  purpose  a  stun  sufficient,  both  for  the  raising  of  these 
forces,  and  also  for  the  maintaining  of  them  for  a  year's  time,  he  put 
the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  and  betrayed  those  to  the  king  that 
brought  it  to  him  from  the  revolted  provinces.  And  Beomithres,  an- 
otherprime  leader  in  this  revolt  in  Lesser  Asia,  being  sent  from  thence 
into  I^Tpt  to  gain  succours  in  that  kingdom  for  the  carrjring  on  of  this 
rebellion,  practised  the  same  treachery;  for  on  his  return  with  five 
hundred  talents  and  fifby  ships  of  war,  having  called  together  at  Leu- 
cas,  a  city  in  Lesser  Asia,  several  of  the  prime  ringleaders  of  the  re- 
volt, on  pretence  of  giving  them  an  account  of  his  a^ncy,  he  there 
seized  them  all,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  by  betraying  them 
into  his  hands,  and  kept  the  money  for  a  prey  unto  himself.  And  by 
these  means  the  danger  of  this  formidable  revolt,  which  threatened  the 
Persian  empire  with  absolute  ruin,  was  all  blown  over,  and  Ochus  he- 
came  settled  in  the  throne  much  firmer  than  he  deserved. 

Ahaminahle  cruelty  of  Ochtu, — Ochus  was  the  cruellest  and  the 
worst  of  all  that  had  reigned  of  that  race  in  Persia,  which  his  actions 
soon  made  appear ;  for  he  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  ere  he  filled 
the  palace  and  all  parts  of  the  empire  with  a  great  number  of  murders. 
That  the  revolted  provinces  might  have  none  other  of  the  royal  family 
to  set  up  in  his  stead,  and  that  there  might  not  be  any  of  them  lefb  on 
any  other  pretence  whatsoever  to  give  him  any  disturbance,^  he  cut 
them  all  ofi*,  without  having  any  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  nearness  of 
blood ;  for  he  caused  Ocha  his  own  sister,  who  was  also  his  mother-in- 
law  (for  he  had  married  her  daughter),  to  be  buried  alive ;  and  having 
shut  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  one  hundred  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  an  empty  yard,  he  there  caused  them  by  his  archers  to  be  all  shot 
to  death.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sisigambis  the  mother 
of  Darius  Codomannus.  For  Quintus  Gurtius  tells  us,^  that  Ochus 
slew  eighty  of  her  brothers,  together  with  their  father,  in  one  day. 
And  with  the  same  cruelty  he  proceeded  against  all  others  through  the 
whole  empire  of  whom  he  haa  any  suspicion,  leaving  none  of  the  no- 
bility alive  whom  he  thought  to  be  any  way  ill-afiected  towards  him. 

Mittdke  of  IHodorus  Siculus  concerning  the  date  of  the  revolt, — 
DiodoruB  Siculus  placeth  this  revolt  in  the  last  year  of  Artazerxes : 
but  he  bein^  a  prince  whose  conduct  in  the  government  had  thoroughly 
settled  him  m  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  his  people,  it  is  not  likely 
that  so  great  an  insurrection  against  the  royal  authority  should  have 
happened  in  his  days.  But  Ochus  giving  reason  enough  for  it,  when 
the  next  ^ear  after  ne  ascended  the  throne,  I  have  rather  chosen  here 
to  place  it.  Por  his  ill  dispositions,  and  the  wicked  means  whereby 
he  made  away  with  two  of  nis  brothers  to  come  at  the  throne,  were 
causes  sufficient  to  make  many  of  the  nobility,  who  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  abhor  the  man,  and  refuse  their 
submission  to  him.  And  he  having  taken  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  this 
might  lead  Diodorus  into  the  mistake  of  placing  that  in  the  father's 
reign  which  was  done  in  the  son's.  But  this  revolt  was  soon  again 
quashed  by  the  means  I  have  mentioned.  Only  Datames,  governor 
of  Oappadocia,  having  seized  also  Paphlagonia,  gave  him  much  trouble. 
But  when  he  began  his  revolt,  or  when  it  ended,  is  nowhere  clearly 

>  Juftin.  lib.  lo,  c.  3.    Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  9,  0.  2.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  10,  c.  8. 

*  Lib.  10,  0  8 
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expressed.  But  by  what  is  written  of  him  by  Cornelius  Nepos '  and 
PmjffinuSy'  it  appears  he  maintained  himself  in  both  these  provinces 
in  rebellion  a£;ainst  the  king  of  Persia  a  long  while :  and  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Ochus,  and  some  years  after  he  had  been  king,  that  he 
was,  by  the  treachery  of  Mithriclates,  one  of  his  confidants,  at  length 
cut  off. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  356.-Tln  the  first  year  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  quarter, 
Alexander  the  Great,  wno  overthrew  the  Persian  empire,  was  bom  at 
Pella  in  Macedonia.  Plutarch  '  and  Justin  ^  tell  us,  that  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  kin^  Philip  his  father  had  the  news  that  his  horse  had 
won  the  victory  in  the  horse-race  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  proves 
him  to  be  bom  a  little  after  the  celebratmg  of  those  games.  And 
Arrian'^  telling  us  out  of  Aristobulus  (who  accompanied  Alexander 
in  all  his  expeditions)  that  he  died  in  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
Olympiad,  in  the  year  when  Hegesias  was  archon  at  Athens  (which 
was  the  first  year  of  that  Olympiad),  after  having  lived  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months:  these  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months  being 
reckoned  backward  from  the  said  first  year  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth  Olympiad,  and  the  month  Deesius,  in  which  he  died,  will 
lead  us  directly  to  the  same  time  for  his  birth  which  I  have  said.  But 
Eusebius  ^  ana  the  Parian  ^  Chronicle  place  it  one  year  later,  that  is, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  he  was  bom,^  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  was  designedly  burnt  by  one  Erostratus  ;^  when  he  was  put 
upon  the  rack,  to  make  him  confess  his  inducements,  he  acknowledged 
it  was,  that  by  destroying  so  excellent  a  work  he  might  perpetuate  nis 
name,  and  make  it  to  be  remembered  in  after-ages.  Whereon  the 
common  council  of  Asia  made  a  decree,  that  no  one  should  ever  name 
him :  but  this  made  him  so  much  the  more  remembered ;  so  remark- 
able an  extravagance  scarce  escaping  any  of  the  historians  that  have 
written  of  those  times. 

Behellion  of  Artdbazus,  joined  first  hv  the  Athenians  and  afterwards 
hy  the  Thebans. — Artabazus,  governor  oi  one  of  the  Asian  provinces,  ^^ 
beinff  in  rebellion  against  the  king,  drew  Chares  the  Athenian  to 
loin  him  with  such  forces  as  he  then  commanded  in  those  parts,  and, 
by  his  assistance,  overthrew  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  of  the  king's 
forces  which  were  sent  to  reduce  him ;  for  the  reward  of  which  service 
Artabazus  gave  unto  Chares  as  much  money  as  paid  all  his  fieet,  and 
the  army  which  he  had  on  board  it.  This  greatly  offended  the  king ; 
and  the  Athenians  being  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Chians, 
Bhodians,  Coans,  and  Byzantines,  who  were  associated  in  a  revolt 
against  them,  threats  were  given  out,  that  the  king,  to  be  revenged  of 
them,  was  preparing  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail  to  help  their  enemies 
in  this  war:  whereon  the  Athenians  not  only  recalled  Chares,  but 
came  also  to  an  accommodation  with  their  revolted  subjects,  that  there- 
by being  freed  from  all  embarrassments  at  home,  they  might  be  in  a 

>  In  Vita  Datamii.  '  Stratagem,  lib.  7. 

'  In  Vita  Alexandri.  *  Lib.  12,  c  16.  *  lib.  7. 

*  In  Chronico,  p.  175.  '  Harm.  Oxon. 

'  Platarch.  in  Alexandro.    Cioero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  2,  et  do  DiTinatlone,  lib.  i. 

*  Valerius  Maximut,  lib.  8,  c.  14.    Aulus  GelliuB,  lib.  2,  c.  6.    Solinus,  0.  40. 
'*  Diod.  Sio.  lib.  16,  p.  527,  528. 
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better  posture  to  defend  themselyes  from  all  sucb  invasions  as  might 
be  maae  upon  them  from  abroad.  [In  b.  o.  354],  Artabazus,  being 
thus  deserted  by  the  Athenians,'  applied  himself  to  the  Thebana  ;  from 
whom  having  obtained  a  band  of  auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  Pammenes,  he  did  bj  their  aBsiatance 
gain  two  great  victories  over  the  king^s  forces,  which  redounded  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  general  that  commanded  in 
this  expedition. 

Carta :  death  ofMausolus  and  erection  of  the  famous  mausoleum  by 
Artemisia. — About  the  same  time  happened  the  death  of  Mausolus 
king  of  Caria,'  which  was  rendered  mmous  bj  the  great  grief  which 
Artemisia'   (who  was  both  his  sister  and  wife)  expressed   hereat. 
For  she  having  gathered  together  his  ashes,  and  beaten  his  bones  to 
powder,  took  a  portion  of  them  every  daj  in  her  drink,  till  she  had  in 
this  manner  drunk  them  all  down,  aiming  hereby  to  make  her  body 
the  sepulchre  of  her  dead  husband,  and  in  two  years'  time  pined  her- 
self to  death  in  sorrowing  for  him.     But  before  she  died  she  took  care 
for  the  erecting  of  that  famous  monument  for  him  at  HalicamaBsus,^ 
which  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from 
whence  all  monuments  of  more  that  ordinary  magnificence  are  called 
Mausoleums.    As  Artemisia  succeeded  Mauaolus  in  the  kingdom,  so 
on  her  death  she  was  succeeded  by  Idrieus  her  brother,*  who  married 
Ada  his  sister,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mausolus  had  married  Artemisia ; 
it  being  usual  for  the  Carian  kings  to  marry  their  sisters,  and  for  those 
sisters,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  to  succeed  them  in  the  kingdom 
before  their  brothers  or  children. 

Fhcenicians  revolt  and  join  the  Egyptians^  351. — The  Sidonions,  and 
other  Phoenicians,®  being  oppressed  and  ill  used  by  those  whom  the  king 
of  Persia  had  set  over  them,  revolted  from  him,  and  entered  into  con« 
federacy  with  Nectanebus  king  of  Egypt  against  him.  The  Persians 
had  long  waged  war  with  Nectanebus,  in  order  to  reduce  Egypt  again 
under  their  yoke,  and  were  then  preparing  a  great  army  to  invade  him. 
But  there  being  no  other  way  for  them  to  enter  Egypt  but  through 
Phosnicia,  the  revolt  of  that  country  happened  very  opportune  for  him ; 
and  therefore  to  encourage  them  to  stand  out  in  it,  he  sent  Mentor  the 
lihodian  with  four  thousand  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  to  their  assist- 
ance, hoping  thereby  to  make  Phoenicia  a  barrier  to  Egypt,  and  there 
keep  the  war  out  of  his  own  country.  The  Phoenicians,  strengthened  by 
these  auxiliaries,  took  the  field,  and  by  their  assistance  overthrew  the 
governors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  two  of  the  king's  lieutenants,  that  were 
sent  to  reduce  them,  and  drove  the  Persians  wholly  out  of  Phoenicia. 

Cyprus  revolts  and  joins  the  confederacy, — The  Cyprians,  being  pro- 
voked by  the  like  ill  usage,  were  encouraged  by  this  success  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  revolt  also  ;^  and  therefore  they  joined  with  them  and  the 
I!gyptians  in  the  same  confederacy.    Hereon  Ochus  despatched  his 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  16,  p.  527,  528.  '  Ibid.  p.  529.     Plin.  lib.  56,  c.  5,  6. 

*  Valeriiu  Mazimus,  lib.  4,  c.  6.    Aulas  Oelliiu,  lib.  xo,  c,  18. 

*  Cioero  Tusc.  Qiuest.  lib.  3.  Strabo,  lib.  14,  p.  656.  A.  OelliuSt  lib.  10,  e.  18. 
PauMUiiM  in  Arcodicis*  f  Frngments  of  the  wulptures  which  adorned  thii  magniflccnt 
tomb  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.    E0.I 

*  Oiod.  Sic.  lib.  16,  p.  534.  Arrinn.  de  £zpeditione  Alcxandri,  lib.  1.  Strabo  lib. 
1 1,  p-.  656. 
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orders  to  Idrieus  king  of  Caria^  to  make  war  upon  them,  who  having 
accordingly  got  ready  a  fleet,  sent  it  with  eight  thousand  Q-recian  mer- 
cenaries, under  the  command  of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  Euagoras, 
to  invade  that  island ;  who  having  there  landed,  and  augmented  their 
armv  to  double  its  number  by  other  forces  which  came  to  them  from 
Syria  and  Cilida,  besieged  Sahunine  by  sea  and  land.  Another  Euago- 
ras had  formerly  reigned  in  that  city,  of  whom  we  have  above  spoken ; 
on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Nicocles  his  son,  and  this  Euagoras  ' 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nicocles,  and  to  have  succeeded  him  in 
that  kingdom :  but  being  driven  out  bv  Protagoras  his  uncle,  was  in 
banishment  when  this  war  began,  and  therefore  gladlv  joined  in  it,  as 
hoping  thereby  again  to  recover  his  crown.  And  the  Knowledge  which 
he  had  of  the  country,  and  the  party  which  he  might  still  have  in  it, 
made  him  thought  a  very  proj^er  person  to  commana  in  this  expedition. 
Cyprus  had  then  nine  chief  cities,'  and  each  of  them  had  its  king,  but 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia.  All  these  joined  together  in  this  con- 
federacy, with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  Persian  yoke,  and  Tnaking 
themselves  each  supreme  in  his  own  city. 

Ochus  invades  Phcsnicia :  terrible  destruction  qfSidon, — Ochus  find- 
ing his  wars  with  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  unfortunately  managed, 
and  that  this  proceeded  from  the  ill  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,^  resolved 
thenceforth  to  lead  his  forces  in  person ;  and  therefore  having  gotten 
together  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  thirty  thousand 
horse,  marched  with  them  into  PhoBnicia.  Mentor,  who  was  then  in 
Sidon  with  the  G-recian  mercenaries,  being  terrified  with  the  approach 
of  so  great  an  army,  sent  privately  to  Ochus  to  make  his  peace  with 
him,  offering  not  only  to  deliver  Sidon  into  his  hands,  but  also  to  give 
him  his  assistance  in  nis  wars  with  Egypt,  where  through  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  he  was  enabled  to  do  nim  great  services.  Ochus,  glad 
of  this  proffer,  spared  no  promises  to  engage  Mentor  in  his  service. 
And  he  accordinglv,  having  received  such  assurances  from  Ochus  as  he 
desired,  engaged  Tennes  king  of  Sidon  in  the  same  treason,  and  by  his 
assistance  dehvered  Sidon  into  his  hands.  The  Sidonians,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  lay  siege  to  their  ciiy,  had  designedly  burnt  all  their  ships, 
that  none  might  make  use  of  any  of  them  to  withdraw  from  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  And  therefore,  when  they  found  they  were 
betrayed,  and  that  the  enemy  was  within  their  walls,  having  no  way 
now  lefb  to  escape,  either  by  sea  or  land,  they  retired  into  their 
houses,  and  setting  fire  to  them  over  their  heads,  were  all  consumed 
with  them,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children :  and  Tennes  escaped  not  any  better  than  the  rest ;  for  Ochus, 
after  he  had  thus  subdued  Sidon,  having  no  more  need  of  him,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  also ;  which  was  a  reward  the  traitor  sufficiently 
deserved,  for  thus  selling  his  country  to  destruction ;  and  may  all  those 
who  practise  the  like  courses  meet  with  the  like  fate !  There  were  vast 
riches  of  gold  and  silver  in  Sidon  when  this  calamity  happened  to  it, 
which  being  all  melted  down  by  the  flames,  Ochus  sold  the  ashes  of  the 
city  for  great  sums  of  money.    The  terrible  destruction  of  this  city 

'  This  being  a  petty  prince,  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  under  hii 
protection,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders. 
*  Vide  Isocratem  in  Nioode  et  Etuigora,  et  Usserii  Annales  ad  A.  M.  1630  et  3654* 
'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  16,  p.  53a.  *  Ibid.  p.  531,  «c. 
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frightening  the  rest  of  the  PhoBnicians,  they  all  submitted,  and  made 
their  peace  with  the  king  upon  the  best  terms  they  could ;  and  Ochus 
was  the  wiUinger  to  compound  with  them,  that  he  might  be  no  longer 
retarded  from  the  designs  which  he  had  upon  Egypt.  But  before  he 
marched  thither,^  he  was  recruited  with  ten  uiousand  mercenaries, 
which  were  sent  him  out  of  Greece ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  thia  ex- 
pedition Ochus  had  sent  thither  for  aimliaries.  The  Athenians  and  the 
Jjaced»monians  excused  themselves,  telling  the  Persian  ambassadors 
that  were  sent  to  them  for  this  purpose,  that  they  should  be  glad  to 
maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  the  king,  but  could  not  send  him 
any  succours  at  that  time.  But  the  Thebans  sent  him  a  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  Lachares,  and  the  Argives  three  thousand 
under  the  command  of  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came  from  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asi%  and  all  these  joined  him  immediately  after  his  talcing 
of  Sidon. 

Ochua  enters  Jud<ea^  and  takes  numerous  captives, — ^The  Jews  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  war  of  the  PhoDuicians  against  Ochus  : 
for  after  he  had  token  Sidon,^  he  marched  into  Judsa,  and  besieged  and 
took  Jericho,  and  making  many  of  the  Jews  captives,  he  led  part  of 
them  with  him  into  Egypt,  and  sent  a  great  number  of  others  into 
Hyrcania,  and  there  planted  them  on  those  parts  of  that  country  which 
lay  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Beduces  Cyprus. — Ochus  at  the  same  time  slso  got  rid  of  the  Cy- 
prian war ;  for  having  his  mind  wholly  bent  on  the  reducing  of  Egypty 
that  he  might  not  be  diverted  from  it  by  anv  other  embarrassment,*  ne 
was  content  to  come  to  a  composition  with  the  nine  Cyprian  kings, 
and  therefore  having  removed  their  grievances,  they  all  again  submitted 
to  him,  and  were  confirmed  by  him  in  the  government  of  their  respect- 
ive  territories.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  bringing  of  this  matl^r  to 
a  composure  was  to  content  Euagoras,  who  claimed  to  be  restored  to  his 
kingdom  of  Salamine ;  but  he  being  convicted  before  Ochus  of  great 
crimes  there  committed,  for  which  he  was  justly  ejected,  Prot-agoras 
was  continued  at  Salamine,  and  amends  was  made  Euagoras,  by  confer- 
ring on  him  the  government  of  another  place.  But  having  there  run 
into  the  same  misdemeanours  which  he  had  been  guilty  of  at  Salamine, 
he  was  ejected  thence  also ;  whereon  being  forced  to  flee  into  Cyprus, 
he  was  tnere  taken,  and  put  to  death  for  them. 

Invades  Eayft  and  reeonquers  the  country ,  350.— Cyprus,  as  well 
as  Phoenicia,  bemg  thus  whmly  reduced,  and  settled  again  in  peace,^ 
Ochus  set  forward  for  this  Egyptian  expedition.  In  his  way  he  lost 
many  of  his  men  at  the  lake  of  oerbonis.  This  lake  lay  in  the  entrance 
into  Egjrpt  from  Phoenicia,  of  the  extent  oT  about  thirty  miles  in  length. 
The  soutn  wind  blowing  the  sand  of  the  desert  upon  it,  made  a  crust 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  in  appearance  looked  like  firm  land ; 
but  if  any  went  on  upon  it,  they  were  soon  swallowed  up  and  lost.  And 
thus  it  happened  to  as  many  of  Ochus's  men  as  for  want  of  good  guides 
marched  on  upon  it.  And  there  are  instances  of  whole  armies  which 
have  been  thus  lost  in  that  place.    On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  planted 


*  Solinut,  c.  25.    Syncelhu  ex  Africano,  p.  256.    Orosius,  lib.  31,  0.  7.    Josepb.  ex 

ecatao,  lib.  x,  Contra  Apionem.     Euseb.  in  Chron. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  16,  p.  534.  *  Ibid.  534,  535. 
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hifl  camp  near  Feluaium,  and  from  thence  sent  out  three  detachments 
to  invaae  the  countiy,  setting  a  Grecian  and  a  Persian  in  joint  com* 
mission  over  each  of  them.  Over  the  first  he  put  Lachares  the  Thehan, 
and  Bosaces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia ;  over  the  second  Nicostra- 
tus  the  Argive,  and  Aristazanes ;  and  over  the  third  Mentor  the  liho- 
dian,  and  Bagoas  one  of  his  eunuchs ;  to  each  of  which  having  given 
his  orders,  he  retained  the  main  of  the  army  ahout  himself,  in  the  place 
where  he  had  first  encamped,  there  to  watch  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
to  be  ready  from  thence  to  relieve  all  the  distresses,  and  prosecute  all 
the  advantages  of  it.  In  the  interim,  Nectanebus,  having  sufBlcient  no- 
tice from  these  preparations  against  him  to  provide  for  his  defence, 
had  gotten  together  an  army  of  one  hundred  tnousand  men,  of  which 
twentv  thousand  were  mercenaries  out  of  Greece,  and  twenty  thousand 
out  of  Libya,  and  the  rest  Egyptians.  With  some  of  these  he  garri- 
soned his  towns  on  the  borders,  and  with  the  rest  guarded  those  passes 
through  which  the  enemy  was  to  enter  into  the  country.  The  first  of 
Ochus's  detachments,  under  the  command  of  Lachares,  sat  down  before 
Pelusium,  which  was  garrisoned  with  five  thousand  Greeks.  While  this 
siege  was  carrying  on,  Nicostratus,  having  put  his  detachment  on  board 
a  squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  of  eighty  ships  that  attended  him,  sailed 
up  through  one  of  the  channels  of  the  ]Sile  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  having  there  landed  his  forces,  strongly  encamped  them  in  a  place 
convenient  for  it ;  whereon  all  the  soldiers  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons 
taking  the  alarm,  gathered  together  under  the  command  of  Clinius,  a 
Grecian  of  the  island  of  Cos,  to  drive  him  thence.  This  produced  a  fierce 
battle  between  them,  in  which  Clinius  with  above  five  thousand  of  his 
men  being  slain,  and  all  the  rest  dissipated  and  broken,  this  in  a  manner 
determined  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.  For  hereon  Nectanebus,  fearins 
lest  Nicostratus  should  sail  up  the  river  with  his  victorious  force,  and 
take  Memphis,  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  he  hastened  thither  for  its 
defence,  leaving  those  passes  into  his  country  open  which  it  was  his  chief 
interest  to  have  defended.  When  the  Grecians  who  garrisoned  Pelusium 
heard  of  this  retreat,  they  gave  all  for  lost,  and  therefore  coming  to  a 
parley  with  Lachares,  agreed  upon  terms  of  being  safely  conveyed  into 
Greec<?,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  to  yield  the  town  to  him. 
And  Mentor  with  the  third  detachment,  finding  the  passes  deserted 
and  left  open,  marched  through  them,  and  vdthout  any  opposition  took 
in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  For  having  given  it  out  through  aU  his 
camp,  that  Ochus  had  given  orders  graciously  to  receive  such  as  should 
^ela  unto  him,  but  utterly  to  destroy  all  those  that  should  stand  out, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  destroyed  the  Sidonians,  he  permitted 
aU  his  captives  to  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the  report  of  it  all  over 
the  country ;  who  accordingly  returning  to  their  respective  cities,  and 
dispersing  everywhere  what  they  had  heard  was  ordered  by  Ochus,  and 
the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  man  making  it  believed,  this  so  frightened 
the  ^rrisons  through  all  the  country,  that  in  every  city  both  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  were  at  strife  which  of  them  should  first  yield  to  the 
invader :  which  Nectanebus  perceiving,  despaired  of  any  longer  being 
able  to  defend  himself;  and  therefore  gathering  together  all  the 
treasure  he  could  get  into  his  hands,  fied  with  it  into  Ethiopia,  and 
never  again  returned.  And  this  was  the  last  Egyptian  that  ever 
reigned  in  this  country,  it  having  been  ever  since  endaved  to  strangers, 
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according  to  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,'  which  hath  been  already  iaken 
notice  of.  Ochua  having  thus  made  an  absolute  conquest  of  Egypt, 
he  dismantled  their  chief  cities,  and  plundered  their  temples,  and  then 
returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  loa^d  with  vast  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  spoils  gotten  in  this  war,  leaving  Pherendates,  one  of 
his  nobles,  governor  of  the  countir. 

JEnd  of  the  CommeniarieB  of  Manetho, — ^And  here  Manetho'  endeth 
his  commentaries  which  he  wrote  of  the  Egyptian  affairs.  He  was 
a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  luig^uage  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  several  dyiuisties  of  Egypt,'  from  the  beginning  of  that 
kingdom  to  this  time,  which  is  often  quoted  by  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
Plutarch,  Porohvry,  and  others,  an  epitome  whereof  is  nieserved  in 
Svncellus.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpnus,  king  cxf 
!E^ypt ;  for  to  him  he  dedicates  his  book. 

Ovor^eonfidenee  of  Nectanehua  the  cauie  ofhU  losing  hie  kingdom, — 
The  chief  cause  of  Nectanebus*s  losing  of  his  kingdom  was  ms  ovei^ 
confidence  in  himself.^  He  had  gained  his  kingdom  by  the  assistance 
of  Agesilaus,  and  had  preserved  himself  in  it  by  the  prudence  and  valour 
of  Diaphantus  an  Athenian  and  Lamius  a  Spartan,  who,  managing  his 
wars  and  commanding  his  armies  for  him,  made  him  victorious  against 
the  Persians  in  all  the  attempts  which  they  had  hitherto  made  upon  him ; 
with  which  being  elevated,  he  thought  himself  now  sufficient  to  conduct 
his  own  affairs,  and  therefore  dismissing  those  by  whose  help  he  had 
hitherto  subsisted,  he  was  now  ruined  for  want  of  it. 

Mentor  the  Bhodian  reeetdbliehea  the  authority  of  Ochue  throughout 
the  revolted  provineeSf  349. — Ochus  having  thus  mastered  this  war,  and 
recovered  PhoBnicia  and  Egypt  a^;ain  to  his  crown,  he  nobly  rewarded 
the  service  of  Mentor  the  Khodian.^  The  other  Greeks  he  had  sent 
back  into  their  country,  with  ample  rewards,  before  he  left  Egypt ;  but 
the  success  of  the  whole  expedition  being  chiefly  owing  to  Mentor,  he 
not  only  gave  him  one  hunored  talents,  with  many  other  valuable  gifts, 
but  also  made  him  governor  of  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and  committed  to  his 
charge  the  management  of  the  war  which  he  still  had  with  some  of  the 
provinces  that  had  there  revolted  from  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  made  him  generalissimo  of  all  his  forces  in  those  parts.  Mentor 
having  thus  gained  so  great  a  share  in  the  favour  of  Ochus,^  he  made 
use  of  it  to  reconcile  unto  him  Memnon  his  brother,  and  Artabazus  who 
had  married  their  sister ;  for  they  had  been  in  a  war  against  him.  Of 
the  revolt  of  Artabazus,  and  the  several  victories  which  he  had  gained 
over  the  king's  forces,  I  have  already  spoken ;  but  he  being  at  length 
overpowered,  took  refiige  vrith  Philip  kmg  of  Macedon ;  and  Memnon, 
who  had  joined  with  hua  in  those  wars,  was  forced  to  bear  with  him 
the  same  banishment.  After  this  reconciliation  they  both  became  very 
serviceable  to  Ochus,  and  his  successors  of  that  race,  especiaUy  Memnon, 
who  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  valour  and  military  skill  of  any  of  his 
time.  And  Mentor  was  not  wanting  in  answering  that  confidence  which 
the  kinff  had  placed  in  him :  for  when  settled  in  his  province,  he  soon 
restored  the  king's  authority  in  those  parts,  and  made  all  that  had  re- 

*  Chap.  xxix.  vcr.  14,  15.  ■  SynceUiw,  p.  256. 
'  Vide  Voraium  de  Historieia  Oneda,  e,  14. 

*  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  16,  p.  535,  •  Idem,  lib.  16,  p.  537. 

*  Idem,  lib.  x6,  p.  538. 
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volted  again  submit  to  him.  Some  he  cireumTented  by  stratagem  and 
military  skill,  and  others  he  subdued  bj  open  force,  and  so  wisely 
managed  all  his  advantages,  that  at  length  he  reduced  all  again  under 
their  former  yoke,  and  thoroughly  reestablished  the  king's  flSfairs  in  all 
those  provinces. 

Death  of  Plato,  348. — In  the  first  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighth 
Olympiad,  died  Plato,^  the  famous  Athenian  philosopher.  The 
eminentest  of  his  scholars  was  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy.  He  was  by  birth  of  Stagira,^  a  small  city  on  the  river 
otrymon,  in  the  northern  confines  of  Macedonia.  He  was  bom  in  the 
first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad  (which  was  the  year  before 
Christ  384).  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Athens,  and  became 
one  of  the  scholars  of  Plato,  and  heard  him  till  his  death.  Speusippua 
succeeding  Plato  in  his  school,  Aristotle^ went  into  Asia,  to  Hermiaa 
the  eunuch,  who  was  kins  of  Atama,  a  city  of  Mvsia,  and  having  mar^ 
ried  his  niece,  lived  with  nim  three  years ;  till  at  lengfch  Hermias,  being 
circumvented  and  drawn  into  a  snare  by  Mentor  the  Bhodian,  who 
commanded  for  Ochus  in  those  parts,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to 
the  Persian  court,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  Hereon  Aristotle  fled 
to  Mitylene,  and  from  thence  went  into  Macedonia,  and  became  pre- 
ceptor to  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he  tarried  eight  years.  Afier 
this  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  taught  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
in  the  Lyceum  twelve  years.  But  being  accused  of  holding  some  no- 
tions contrary  to  the  religion  there  estabUshed,  and  not  daring  to  ven- 
ture himself  on  a  trial,  for  fear  of  Socrates's  fate,  he  withdrew  to  Ghalcis, 
a  town  in  Euboea,  and  there  died  about  two  years  after,  being  then 
sixty-three  years  old.  While  he  lived  with  Hermias  in  Ajda,  he  there 
fell  acquainted  with  a  Jew  of  wonderful  wisdom,'  temperance,  and 

goodness,  who  came  thither  firom  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  upon  some 
usiness  which  he  had  on  those  maritime  coasts,  and  having  frequent 
conversation  with  him,  learned  much  from  him.  This  Josephus  tells 
us,  from  a  book  written  bv  Clearchus,  who  was  one  of  the  <miefest  of 
Aristotle's  scholars.  And  from  what  he  then  learned  from  this  Jew, 
it  is  most  likely  proceeded  what  Aristobulus,^  and  out  of  him  Clemens 
Alezandrinus,  have  observed  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  is,  that  it 
contains  many  things  which  agree  with  what  is  written  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

0chu9  sinks  into  luxury,  and  intrusts  the  administration  to  Bazoos  and 
Mentor,  347. — Ochus,  after  he  had  subdued  Egypt,  and  reduced  again 
all  the  revolted  provinces,  gave  himself  wholly  to  nis  ease,  spending  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  luxury,  laziness,  and  pleasiu^,^  and  left  tne  adminis- 
tration of  his  affairs  wholly  to  his  ministers ;  the  chiefest  of  which  were 
Bagoas  his  favourite  eunuch,  and  Mentor  the  Bhodian,  who  agreeing 
to  part  the  power  between  them,  the  former  governed  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Asia,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  Lower. 

[In  B.  o.  341I9  Johanan,  hi^h  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Ochus,  after  nenad  been  in  that  office  thirty- 

I  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Platone.  DionysiuB  Ilalioamaneiu  in  Epistola  ad  Ammffium  de 
Demostnene.   Athensns,  lib.  5,  c.  13. 

'  Dioff.  Laert.  in  Ariftotele.  See  alio  Mr.  Stanley's  Account  of  the  Life  of  Aristotle, 
in  bis  History  of  Philosophy.  ■  Joseph,  lib.  i,  contra  Apionem. 

*  In  libro  quinto  Stroniatum.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16,  p.  537. 
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two  years,'  and  was  succeeded  by  Jaddua  his  son,  who  held  it  twenty- 
years.* 

Ochu9  poisoned  hy  BagoaSj  338.— OcIiub  died  after  he  bad  reigned 
twenty-one  years,'  being  poisoned  by  Bagoaa  the  eunuch>  This  etinuch, 
being  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  had  a  love  for  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for 
his  country  religion,  and  thought  to  haye  influenced  Ochus  in  farour 
of  both,  on  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom ;  but  not  being  able  to  over- 
rule the  brutal  ferocity  of  that  prince,  those  acts  were  done  in  respect 
of  each  of  them  which  he  deeply  resented  ever  after.    For  Ochus,  on 
his  conquering  of  Egypt,  not  only  dismantled  their  cities,  robbed  the 
inhabitants,  and  plundered  their  temples  (as  hath  been  already-  men- 
tioned), but  also  carried  away  all  their  public  records  *  (whicn  were 
reposited  and  kept  with  great  sacredness  in  their  temples),  and,  in  con- 
tempt of  their  religion,  slew  their  god  Apis,  that  is,  the  sacred  bull, 
which  they  worshipped  under  that  name.     For  Ochus  being  as  re- 
markable lor  his  sloth  and  stupid  inactivity  *  as  he  was  for  his  cruelty, 
the  Egyptians,  for  this  reason,  nicknamed  him  the  Ass,  which  angered 
him  so  far,  that  he  caused  their  Apis  to  be  taken  out  of  the  temple 
where  he  was  kept,  and  made  him  be  sacrificed  to  an  ass,  and  then 
ordered  his  cook  to  dress  up  the  flesh  of  the  shun  beast  to  be  eaten  by 
his  attendants.    All  this  greatly  offended  Bagoas.     The  records  he 
afterwards  redeemed  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  sent  them  back 
again  to  their  former  archives.     But  the  aflront  offered  his  religion  he 
most  resented ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  in  revenge  of  this  that 
he  poisoned  him.    And  his  revenge  did  not  rest  here;  but  having 
caused  another  body  to  be  buried  instead  of  his,^  he  kept  the  true  car- 
cass,  and  in  revenge  of  his  having  caused  the  flesh  of  tneir  Apis  to  be 
eaten  by  his  attendants,  he  cut  his  flesh  into  bits,  and  gave  it  to  be 
eaten  by  cats,  and  made  of  his  bones  handles  for  swords.    And,  no 
doubt,  when  he  did  all  this,  there  were  other  causes  concurring  to  ex- 
cite him  hereto,  which^viving  the  old  resentments,  and  creating  new 
ones,  provoked  the  traitor  to  all  this  villany  against  his  master  and 
benefactor,  which  he  executed  upon  him. 

IV.  REION  OF  ARSES,  B.  c.  337,  336.    DABIUS  CODOMANNUS, 

B.  c.  335— 33*- 

High  priests  of  Judah— Jaddua,  341. 

Short  reign  of  Arses,  337,  336.— After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas, 
wno  had  now  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  in  his  hands,^  made  Arses, 
the  youngest  of  his  sons.  King  in  his  stead  and  put  all  the  rest  to  death ; 
thinking  that  by  thus  removing  all  rivals  he  might  best  secure  to  him- 
self the  authority  which  he  had  usurped :  for  the  name  of  king  was  sll 
that  he  allowed  to  Arses ;  the  power  and  authority  of  the  government 
he  wholly  reserved  to  himself. 

JPhihp  king  of  Macedon,  captain-general  of  all  Greece,  prepares  to 
invade  JPersia :  assassinated  by  Patuanias,  33a — Philip  king  of  Mace- 
don,'  having  overthrown  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  in  a  great  battle, 

*  Chronicon  Alezondrinum.  '  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  11,  0.  7. 

»  Can.  Ptol.  *  Diod-  Sic.  lib.  17,  p  564.  *  Idem,  lib.  x6,  p.  537. 


•  Severus  Sulpititts,  Ub.  a.    .Slian.  Var.  Hut  lib.  4,  0.  8.    Suidas  in^Qvot. 
»  JEliani  Var.  Hist  Ub.  6,  c.  8  •  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  17,  p.  564. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Demosthene  et  Phodone.  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  16,  p.  555.  Justin.  Ub. 
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at  Chnronea  [b.  0.  338I  made  himself  therelgr  ii^a  maimer  lord  of  all 
Greece;  and  therefore'  calling  together  at  Corinth  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Grecian  cities  and  states,  he  there  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  cap- 
tain-Reneral  of  all  Greece,  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  war  against  the 
Persians,  and  made  every  city  to  be  taxed  at  a  certain  nimiber  of  men, 
which  each  of  them  was  to  send  and  maintain  in  this  expedition.  And 
the  next  year  after  ^  [namely,  b.  c.  336],  he  sent  Parmenio,  Amyntas, 
and  Attains,  three  of  his  chiefest  captains,  into  Asia  to  begin  the  war, 
purposing  soon  after  to  follow  in  person  with  all  his  forces,  and  carry 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  But  when  he  was  just 
ready  to  set  forward  on  this  expedition,  he  was  slain  at  home,'  wnile 
he  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  with  Alex- 
ander king  of  Epirus.  Pausanias,  a  young  noble  Macedonian,  and  one 
of  his  guards,  having  been  forcibly  and  unnaturally  outraged  by  Attains, 
the  chief  of  the  king's  confidants,  he  had  often  compluned  to  Philip 
of  the  injury ;  but  finding  no  redress,  he  turned  his  revenge  from  the 
author  of  the  injury  upon  him  that  refused  to  do  him  justice  for  it,  and 
slew  him  as  he  was  passing  in  great  pomp  to  the  theatre  to  finish  the 
solemnities  whereby  he  honoured  his  daughter's  marriage.  It  is  *  ob- 
served by  Diodorus,  that  in  this  solemnity,  the  images  of  the  twelve 
fods  and  godesses  being  carried  before  him  into  the  theatre,  he  added 
is  own  for  the  thirteenth,  dressed  in  the  same  pompous  habit,  where- 
by he  vainly  arrogated  to  himself  the  honour  of  a  god ;  but  he  bein^ 
slain  as  soon  as  this  image  entered  the  theatre,  this  very  signallv  proved 
him  to  be  a  mortal.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
his  son,  being  then  twenty  years  old. 

Death  of  Arses. — About  the  same  time  Arses  king  of  Persia*  was 
slain  by  the  Hke  treachery,  but  not  for  so  just  a  cause.  For  Bagoas 
finding  that  Arses  began  to  be  apprized  of  aU  his  villanies  and  treasons, 
and  was  taking  measures  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  them,  for  the 
preventing  hereof,  he  came  beforehand  with  him,  and  cut  off  him  and 
nis  family. 

Aeeeesion  of  Darius  Oodomannus:  hispremous  history,  3^^, — After 
Bagoas  had  thus  made  the  throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Arses,  he 
^a^d  on  it  Darius,®  the  third  of  that  name  that  reigned  in  Persia. 
His  true  name  was  Codomannus ;  that  of  Darius  he  took  afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  be  king.  He  is  said  not  to  be  of  the  royal  family, 
because  he  was  not  the  son  of  any  king  that  reigned  before  him.  How- 
ever, he  was  of  the  royal  seed,  as  descended  from  Darius  Nothus ;  for 
that  Darius  had  a  son  called  Ostanes,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
Plutarch,^  and  he  had  a  son  called  Arsanes,^  who,  manring  Sisigambis 
his  sister,  was  by  her  the  father  of  Codomannus.  This  Ostanes,  Ochus  ^ 
put  to  death  on  his  first  ascending  the  throne,  and  with  him  above 
eightv  of  his  sons  and  grandsons.  How  Codomannus  came  to  escape  this 
slaughter  is  nowhere  said :  only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  former 
part  of  Ochus's  reign  he  made  a  very  poor  figure ;  for  he  was  then  no 
more  than  an  Astanda,'^  that  is,  one  of  the  public  posts  or  couriers, 


*  Idem,  ibid. 

564. 

*  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  10,  0.  5. 
^*  Plutarch,  de  Fortana  Alexandri,  et  in  Vita  ejutdem 
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that  carried  the  royal  despatches  through  the  empire.     If  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  chiefest  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is 
a  postmaster  in  England,  and  a  chaous-bashee  at  Constantinople,  over 
all  the  rest  of  that  order  and  employment  (which  is  the  highest  inter- 
pretation the  word  will  bear),  this  will  be  but  a  low  office  for  one  of 
the  royal  blood  to  be  employed  in.     But  in  the  war  which  Ochus  had 
with  the  Cadusians,  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  a  bold  champion 
of  that  nation  having  challenged  the  whole  Persian  army  to  find  him  a 
man  to  fight  a  single  combat  with  him,'  and  Codomannus  having  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  after  all  others  bad  re^ed,  and  slain  the  Cadu- 
sian,  for  the  reward  of  this  action  he  was  made  governor  of  Armenia^ 
and  from  thence,  after  the  death  of  Arses,  by  the  means  of  Bagoas,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  manner  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Plot  of  BagoM  to  poison  Daritu :  death  ofBagoM, — But  Dariua  had 
not  been  long  aing  ere  Bagoas,  finding  that  he  was  not  one  that  would 
answer  his  purpose,  in  permitting  him  to  govern  all  in  his  name  (which 
was  the  thing  he  aimed  at  in  his  advancement),  resolved  to  remove  him. 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  his  predecessor ;  and  accordingly  pro- 
vided a  poisonous  potion  for  him.  But  Darius  being;  advised  of  the 
design,'  when  the  potion  was  brought  to  him,  made  him  drink  it  all 
himself,  and  so  got  rid  of  the  traitor  by  his  own  artifice,  and  thereby 
became  thoroughly  settled  in  the  kingdom,  without  any  further  diffi- 
culty. The  character  given  of  the  new  kinc  is,  that  he  was  for  his 
stature  and  the  make  of  his  body  the  goodhest  person  in  the  whole 
Persian  empire,  and  of  the  greatest  personal  valour  of  any  in  it,  and  of 
a  disposition  mild  and  generous ;  but  having  the  good  fortune  of  Alex- 
ander to  encounter  with,  he  could  not  stand  against  it.  And  he  had 
been  scarce  warm  on  the  throne  before  he  found  this  enemy  prepar- 
ing to  dismount  him  from  it. 

Alexander  the  Great  succeeds  Philip  as  captain-general  of  Chreeee, — 
Alexander,  soon  after  his  father's  death,'  having  called  the  general 
councU  of  all  the  states  and  free  cities  of  Greece  to  meet  again  at 
Corinth,  there  prevailed  with  them  to  be  chosen  his  successor  imfche  same 
general  command  which  they  had  conferred  on  him  before  his  death,  for 
a  war  against  the  Persians ;  and  aU,  excepting  the  Laced«Dmonians,  con- 
sented hereto.  But  the  war  which  Alexander  had  ¥rith  the  Illyriana 
and  Triballians  calling  him  north  as  fisir  as  the  river  Danube,  in  his  ab- 
sence the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  some  other  cities,  agreed  to  revoke 
this  decree  made  in  his  favour,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  against 
him.  But  Alexander,  returning  conqueror  from  his  northern  wars,  soon 
brake  this  league :  for  passing  the  Straits  of  Thermopyl®  with  his  vic- 
torious army,^  he  terrined  the  Athenians  into  a  submission ;  and  several 
other  cities,  following  their  example,  made  their  peace  with  him  ;  only 
the  Thebans  stood  out.  Whereon  Alexander,  hying  siege  to  their 
city,  took  it  by  storm,  and  absolutely  destroyed  it,  slaying  nine^  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants,  and  selling  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand  more,  into  slavery.  The  severity  of  which  execution  spread 
such  a  terror  of  his  arms  over  all  Ghreece,  as  brought  all  to  submit.  So 
that  in  a  second  council  which  he  called  at  Corinth,  he  was  again  chosen 

^  Biodor.  Sio.  lib.  17,  p.  564.    Jnattn.  lib.  10,  c.  3.  ■  Diodor.  ibid. 

*  Jusdo.  lib.  II,  c.  a.     Arrian.  lib.  i.    Diodor.  Sic  lib.  17,  p.  564. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Alexondro.    Arrian.  lib.  t.    Diodor.  Sio.  lio.  17,  p.  566,  &c. 
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captain-general  of  all  G-reece  against  the  Persians  bj  a  uniyersal  suffraffe, 
and  every  city  consented  to  its  quota,  both  of  men  and  money,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war. 

Passes  into  Ana^  defeats  the  Persian  army  at  the  river  Oranieus,  and 
reduces  Asia  Minor,  334,  ^^^. — Hereon  Alexander  returned  into  Mace* 
donia,  and  having  by  the  next  spring  there  gotten  his  forces  together, 
marched  with  them  to  Sestus,^  and  there  passed  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia.  The  army  which  he  led  thither,  accordinff  to  the  highest  ac- 
count, amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thou- 
sand horse.  And  with  so  small  an  army  he  attempted,  and  also  ac- 
complished, the  conquest  of  the  whole  Persian  empire,  and  added 
India  abo  to  his  acquisition.  But  that  which  was  most  remarkable 
in  this  undertaking  was,  that  he  set  out  on  it  only  with  seventy 
talents,'  which  was  scarce  sufficient  to  furnish  the  army  with  ne- 
cessaries for  thir^  dajs:  for  the  rest  he  wholly  cast  himself  upon 
Providence,  and  Providence  did  not  fail  him  herein:  for  within  a 
few  days  after,  having  encountered  the  Persian  army  at  the  river 
Qranicus,  he  gained  a  great  victor^r  over  them,  though  they  were  above 
five  times  his  number,  which  put  him  in  possession,  not  only  of  .Darius's 
treasures  at  Sardis,  but  also  of  all  the  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia.  For  im- 
mediately all  the  Grecian  cities  in  those  parts  declared  for  him,  and  after 
that  several  of  the  provinces  made  their  submission  to  him,  and  those 
which  did  not  were  subdued  by  force;  and  in  these  transactions 
was  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  Before  he  went  into 
winter-quarters  '  he  ordered  all  of  his  army  that  had  married  that  year 
to  return  into  Macedonia,  and  spend  the  winter  with  their  wives,  and 
return  again  in  the  spring,  appointing  three  captains  over  them  to  lead 
them  home,  and  bring  them  back  again  at  the  time  appointed ;  which 
exactly  agreeing  with  the  Jewish  law  (Deut.  zxiv.  j),  and  being  with- 
out any  instance  of  the  like  to  be  found  in  the  usages  of  any  other  nation, 
it  is  most  likelv  Aristotle  learned  it  from  the  Jew  he  so  much  con- 
versed with  while  in  Asia,  and  approving  of  it  as  a  most  equitable  usaee, 
communicated  it  to  Alexander  while  he  was  his  scholar,  and  that  he 
from  hence  had  the  inducement  of  practising  it  at  this  time.  The  next 
year  after  [namely,  b.  0.  333],  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,^  he  re- 
duced Phrygia  under  his  obedience,  and  after  that  Lycia,  Pisidia, 
Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Gappadocia,  and  settled  fJl  these  pro- 
vinces under  the  government  of  such  of  his  followers  as  he  thought  fit 
to  appoint. 

Memnon  the  Bhodian  attempts  to  ea/rry  the  war  into  Macedonia :  his 
death. — In  the  interim,  Darius  was  not  wanting  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
fence.^ The  advice  which  Menmon  the  Bhodian  then  gave  him  was 
to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia :  and  a  wiser  course  could  not  be  taken 
to  extricate  him  out  of  the  difficulties  he  was  then  involved  in :  for  he 
would  be  sure  there  to  have  the  Lacedbmonians,  and  several  other  of 
the  Grecian  states  who  maligned  the  Macedonian  power,  to  join  with 
him  ;  which  would  soon  have  brought  back  Alexander  out  of  Asia,  to 
defend  his  own  country.  Darius,  being  made  fullv  sensible  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  advice,  resolved  to  follow  it,  ana  therefore  committed 

*  Arrian.  lib.  i,    Plutarcli.  in  Alezandro. 

'  At  the  hiffhest  reckoning  it  comes  to  no  more  than  14,437/.  i^*  ^^  ^"^^  money. 
'  Arrian.  lib.  i. 

*  Plutarch  in  Alexandro.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  3.    Arrian.  lib.  u    Died.  Sic  lib.  17. 
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the  ozecution  of  it  to  its  author,  making  Memnon  admiral  of  his  fleet 
and  captain-general  of  all  his  forces  that  were  appointed  for  this  ex- 
pedition :  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice ;  for  lie  w^as 
the  wisest  man  and  the  ablest  general  that  Darius  had  of  his  side,  and 
for  some  years  had  very  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Persian  interest,  and 
was  one  of  their  generals  at  the  battle  of  Granicus ;  and  had  he   been 
hearkened  to  by  the  other  generals,  the  misfortune  which  there   hap- 
pened would  have  been  avoided :  for  his  advice  was,  not  then  to  have 
nazarded  battle,  but  to  have  desolated  the  country  through  which  the 
Macedonians  were  to  march ;  and  had  this  been  followed,  Alexander 
would  have  been  forced  soon  to  have  returned  for  want  of  proviaiona 
to  support  his  army.    But  the  rashness  and  folly  of  the  other  generals 
overbearing  what  he  wisely  offered,  that  defeat  ensued  which  opened 
the  way  to  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire.     However,  he  did  not  de- 
sert Darius*s  interest  on  the  misfortune  of  that  day :  but  having^  ga- 
thered up  the  remains  of  the  Persian  army,  retreated  with  them  ilrat 
to  Miletus,  and  from  thence  to  Halicamassus,  and  lastly,  to  the  isle  of 
Cos,  where  Darius's  commission  and  the  Persian  fleet  meeting  hini,  he 
set  himself  on  the  executing  of  the  design  committed  to  his  charge ;  in 
order  whereto  he  took  in  Chios  and  all  Lesbos,  except  Mitylene,  pur- 
posing next  to  pass  into  Euboea,  and  from  thence  to  have  made  G-reece 
and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war.     But  that  city  holding  out  a  siege, 
he  there  unfortunately  died,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  that  desi^,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire  was  the  consequence  of  it.    Por  jDarius 
having  no  other  general  of  valour  and  wisdom  equal  to  him  for  the 
carrying  on  of  that  imdertaking,  he  was  forced  to  drop  it. 

Alexander  obtaine  a  complete  vietofy  aver  Darius  at  the  battle  of 
ik^M.^-Darius  therefore,  having  nothing  now  to  depend  upon  for  his 
defence  but  his  eastern  armies,'^he  drew  them  all  together  at  Babylon, 
to  the  number,  saith  Plutarch,  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
marched  from  thence  to  meet  the  enemy ;  which  Alexander  hearing  of, 
made  haste  through  Cilicia,  to  take  possession  of  the  straits  which  led 
from  that  country  into  Syria,  purposing  there  to  expect  and  fight  the 
Persian  army :  for  within  those  straits  there  not  being  room  anywhere 
to  draw  up  above  thirty  thousand  men  in  battle-array,  the  Macedon- 
ians coula  there  bring  all  their  men  to  fight,  and  the  Persians  scarce 
the  twentieth  part  of  theirs ;  and  therefore,  should  it  there  come  to  a 
battle,  they  would  have  no  advantage  of  their  numbers.  Some  of  the 
G-reeks  who  followed  Darius,  seeing  the  disadvantage  he  would  have 
in  fighting  in  that  place,  advised  him  to  march  back  mto  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  there  expect  the  enemy,  where  he  might  have  room 
enou^  to  draw  up  his  great  army,  and  Dring  them  idl  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  battle ;  but  the  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  his  adverse 
fate,  would  not  suffer  him  to  hearken  to  this  advice :  for  he  was  made 
believe  that  Alexander  was  withdrawing  from  him,  and  that  there- 
fore he  ought  to  press  forward  to  take  him,  while  entangled  in  those 
straits,  lest  otherwise  he  should  escape  his  hands.  This  drew  Darius 
to  fight  in  those  straits,  where  being  able  to  extend  his  front  no  longer 
than  the  Macedonians,  by  reason  of  the  mountains  which  enclosed  him 
on  either  side,  he  could  dispose  of  his  great  army  no  otherwise  than 
by  drawing  them  i^  in  many  lines  one  behind  the  other.    But  the 

I  Plut.  in  Alcxa&dro,    Q.  Curtiiu,  lib.  3.    Airian.  Ub.  2,   Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ii. 
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valoxLT  of  the  Macedonians  soon  breaking  the  first  line,  and  that  being 
made  to  recoil  upon  the  second,  and  that  hereby  again  upon  the  third^ 
and  BO  on,  this  did  soon  put  the  whole  Persian  army  mto  disorder ; 
and  the  Macedonians  pursuing  the  advantage  by  pressing  forward  upon 
those  that  fled,  this  increased  the  confusion,  till  at  length  their  whole 
army  was  driven  to  a  rout ;  and  the  crowd  which  was  made  in  the 
flight  of  so  numerous  an  army  through  those  narrow  passes  being  very 
great,  the  greatest  number  that  fell  that  day  were  of  such  as  were 
trampled  to  death  by  their  own  men  as  theyjpressed  to  escape.  Darius, 
who  fought  in  the  nrst  line,  with  great  dimcull^  got  out  of  the  rout, 
and  secured  himself  by  flight ;  but  all  his  camp,  bag  and  baggage,  with 
his  mother,  wife,  and  children  (which,  accordmg  to  the  usage  of  the 
Persian  kings,  were  carried  with  him  in  the  campaign),  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  above  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  This  battle  was  fought  at  Issus  in  Cili- 
cia,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  about  the  beginning  of  our 
November. 

Sifria  falls  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. — ^The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Issus  to  the  advantage  of  Alexander  was,  that 
it  settled  all  the  provinces  behind  him  in  their  subjection  to  him,  and 
added  aU  Syria  to  his  former  acquisitions,  the  capital  whereof  was  Da- 
mascus. Thither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  sent  his  treasure  and 
most  of  his  valuable  moveables,  with  his  concubines  and  the  greatest 
number  of  the  court  ladies  that  followed  the  camp,  under  a  guard  to 
protect  them.  All  these,  with  the  town,  the  governor,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  flight  of  Darius,  betrayed  unto  Alexander,  and  Parmenio 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  where,  besides  a  vast  treasure 
in  money  and  plate,  he  found  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  Da- 
rius's  concubines,  and  a  great  many  other  ladies,  that  were  the  wives 
or  daughters  of  the  principal  nobili^  of  Persia,  whom  he  made  all  cap- 
tives. And  among  them  was  Barsena,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  who 
being  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  sight  of 
Alexander,  she  made  a  captive  of  him ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  taldng  her  into  his  bed,  had  a  son  by  her  called  Hercules,  who  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  being  called  for  by  the  Macedonians  to  be  their 
king,  was  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  Cassander  and  Polysperchon 
to  prevent  it. 

Alexander  invades  Phoenicia,  and  lays  siege  to  Ture. — While  Par- 
menio took  in  Damascus  and  Coele-Syria,^  Alexander  marched  with 
the  main  of  his  army  along  the  sea-coasts,  towards  Phoenicia.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, all  yielded  to  him,  and  none  more  readily  than  the  Sidonians. 
Eighteen  years  before,  Ochus  had  miserably  destroyed  that  city,  and 
all  in  it,  as  hath  been  above  related.  On  nis  going  back  again  into 
Persia,  those  who  by  being  absent  on  traffic  at  sea,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, had  escaped  that  massacre,  returned  and  again  built  their  city. 
But  ever  after  detestine  the  Persians  for  that  cruelty  to  it,  they  were 
glad  of  this  occasion  of  shaking  off  their  yoke,  and  therefore  were  of 
the  first  in  those  parts  that  sent  to  Alexander  on  his  march  that  way 
to  make  their  submission  to  him.  But  when  he  came  to  Tyre,  he  there 
found  a  stop.     As  he  approached  their  territories,  the  Tyrians  sent 

*  Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  17.  Plutarch,  in  Alexondro.  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  4.  Arrian.  lib.  2.  Joso' 
phus,  lib.  II  c.  8.    Justin,  lib.  11. 
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ambassadorB  to  him  with  presents  to  himself,  and  provisiona  for  his 
army :  but  being  rather  desirous  to  have  peace  with  him  as  a  friend, 
than  willing  to  submit  to  him  as  master,  when  he  would  have  entered 
their  citj,  they  denied  him  admittance  ;  which  Alexander,  now  flushed 
with  so  many  victories,  not  being  able  to  bear,  resolved  to  force  them 
by  a  siege,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  stand  it  out  against 
him.  What  encouraged  them  to  this  resolution  was  the  strength  of 
the  place,  and  the  confidence  which  they  had  in  the  assistance  promised 
them  by  their  allies.  For  the  city  then  stood  on  an  island,  at  the  dis' 
tanee  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall 
drawn  round  it,  upon  the  brink  of  the  sea^  of  one  hundred  and  Bfty 
feet  in  height ;  ana  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  a  powerful  state,  and 
then  masters  of  the  seas,  had  eng;aged  to  send  them  succours  in  the 
siege.  And  what  gave  them  this  confidence  for  the  war,  gave  Alex- 
ander no  less  trouble  in  mastering  the  difficulties  which  he  found  in  it ; 
for  the  city  being  so  situated  (as  I  have  said),  he  had  no  way  of  ap>- 
proaching  to  it  for  the  making  of  an  assault,  but  by  carrying  a  bank 
from  the  continent  through  tne  sea  to  the  island  on  which  the  city 
stood. 

Oapture$  Ti/re :  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Szelnel^ 
332. — And  therefore  having  resolved  at  any  rate  to  take  that  city,  Alex- 
ander resolved  on  the  makmg  of  such  a  bank  to  approach  it,  which  he 
accomplished,  with  unwearied  labour,  in  seven  months'  time,  and,  by 
means  thereof,  at  length  took  the  city.  Had  he  here  suffered  a  baJAe, 
it  would  have  conduced  much  to  the  sinking  of  his  credit,  and  this 
might  have  lessened  his  success  everywhere  else  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  his  affairs;  of  which  being  thoroughly  sensible,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  surmount  this  obstacle,  and  by  assiduous  application  at 
last  carried  his  point.  To  make  this  bank  or  causej,  the  town  of  Old 
T^re,  which  lay  on  the  continent,  furnished  him  with  stones  and  rub- 
bish (for  he  pulled  it  all  down  for  this  purpose),  and  Mount  Libanus, 
which  is  so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  cedars,  being  near,  supplied  him 
with  timber  for  the  work.  And  by  this  means  having  earned  home 
his  causey  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  he  there  stormed  the  town 
and  took  it.  And  that  bank  or  causey  is  there  still  remaininfi;  even  to 
this  day,^  and  of  the  very  same  len^^h  as  anciently  described,  that  is, 
of  half  a  mile ;  whereby  what  was  formerly  an  island  at  that  distance 
from  the  shore  was  thenceforth  made  a  peninsula^  and  so  it  hath  ever 
since  continued.  The  Carthaginians  having  troubles  at  home,  the  IV- 
rians  could  not  have  from  them  that  assistance  which  was  promised ; 
however,  they  fainted  not  in  their  resolutions  of  standing  to  their  de- 
fence, and  therefore,  when  Alexander  sent  to  them  ambassadors  with 
terms  of  peace,  they  threw  them  into  the  sea,  and  went  on  with  the  war. 
But  many  of  them,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  sent  their  wives  and  children 
to  Carthaee.  They  had  in  their  city  a  brassen  statue  or  colossus  of 
Apollo,  Ola  great  height.  This  formerly  belon^d  to  the  city  of  Gela in 
Sicily :  the  Carthaginians,  having  taken  Gbla  in  the  year  405,*  sent  it 
to  Tyre,  their  mother  city,  where  it  was  set  up  and  worshipped  by  the 
Tyrians.  During  this  siege,  a  fancy  taking  them,  upon  a  aream  whidi 
some  one  among  them  had  to  this  purpose,  that  Apollo  was  about  to 

I  See  Maundreirt  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  48 — ^50. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  13,  p.  390. 
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leave  tbem,  and  go  over  to  Alexander,  for  the  preventing  hereof,  they 
chained  this  statue  with  fi^olden  chains  to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  think- 
ing thereby  forcibly  to  detain  this  their  god  from  going  from  them. 
To  such  ridiculous  ima^pnations  and  superstitions  was  the  religion  of 
those  times  degenerated.  But  whatever  confidence  they  might  then 
place  in  their  false  gods,  the  oracles  of  the  true  G-od  having  destinated 
them  to  destruction,  this  became  their  fate.  For  although  what  is 
predicted  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  and  by 
Ezekiel,  chap.  xxvi. — ^xxviii.,  was  in  part  verified  in  the  destruction  of 
that  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  vet  there  are  several  particulars  in  these 

Srophecies  which  seem  applicable  to  this  only.  For  Nebuchadnezzar's 
evastation  reached  no  further  than  Old  Tyre ;  those  that  were  in  the 
island  escaped  that  ruin.  But  the  desolation  of  both  is  plainly  threat- 
ened in  some  parts  of  these  prophecies,  that  is,  of  that  which  stood  on 
the  island  as  well  as  that  which  was  on  the  continent ;  and  this  Alex- 
ander only  effected.  Old  Tyre  he  wholly  demolished  to  make  his  causey 
to  the  New ;  by  the  means  of  which  having  taken  that  new  town,  he 
burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed  or  enslaved  all  the  in- 
habitants :  eieht  thousand  he  slew  in  the  sackage  of  the  town,  and  two 
thousand  of  taoae  he  took  prisoners  he  caused  to  be  crucified.  Those 
who  were  before  sent  to  Carthage  escaped  this  ruin,  and  a  great  num- 
ber were  saved  by  the  Sidonians,'  and  secretly  conveyed  away  in  their 
ships,  on  the  taking  of  the  place ;  all  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand,  were  sold  for  slaves.  The  cruelty  to  the  two  thousand  who 
were  crucified  was  unworthy  of  a  generous  conqueror.  This  Alex- 
ander did  to  gratify  his  rage,  for  being  so  long  detained  before  the 
place,  and  there  so  valiantly  resisted;  but  afterwards,  to  palliate 
the  matter,  he  ^ve  out,  that  it  was  done  by  way  of  just  revenge 
upon  them,  for  their  murdering  their  masters,  and  that,  being  slaves 
by  ori^n,  crucifixion  was  the  punishment  proper  for  them.  This 
depentfed  upon  an  old  story ;  for  some  ages  before,'  the  slaves  of  Tyre 
having  made  a  conspiracy  against  their  masters,  murdered  them  all  in 
one  night  (save  only  Strato,  whom  his  slave  secretly  saved),  and  marry- 
ing their  mistresses,  continued  masters  of  the  town ;  and  from  them  the 
present  Tyrians  being  descended,  Alexander  pretended  thus  to  revenge 
on  them  the  murder  committed  bv  their  progenitors  some  ages  before ; 
and  to  make  it  look  the  more  plausible,  he  saved  all  of  the  family  of  Strato, 
as  not  being  involved  in  that  guilt,  and  among  them  Azelmelic  their 
king,  who  was  of  it,  and  continued  the  crown  still  to  him  and  his 
family,  after  he  had  again  repeopled  the  place :  for  having  thus  rid 
it  of  its  former  inhabitants,  he  planted  it  anew  with  colonies  drawn 
from  the  neighbouring  places,  and  from  thence  would  be  esteemed  the 
founder  of  that  city,  though  in  truth  he  was  the  cruel  destroyer  of  it. 
On  his  taking  this  city  he  unchained  Apollo,  rendered  thanks  to  him, 
.for  his  intentions  of  coming  over  to  him,  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  and  did 
a  great  many  other  superstitious  follies,  which  were  reckoned  as  acts  of 
religion  in  those  days. 

Alexander  marehet  againH  Jerusalem^  to  punish  the  Jews  for  supplying 
Tyre  with  provisions, — Afler  this  Alexander  marched  towards  Jerusalem, 
for  the  Tyrians  being  wholly  given  to  merchandise,  and  neglecting  hus- 

*  The  number  of  those  who  were  thus  aared,  Curtiat  tells  us,  were  fifteen  thousand. 

'  Justin,  lib.  i8,  c.  3. 
VOL.  t.  2  b 
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bandiy,  were  mostly  supplied  with  proyisions  by  their   nei^bboim; 
and  Ghililee,^  Samaria,  and  Judsa,  being  the  countries  from  wrhich  tbej 
were  chiefly  furnished,  Alexander,  when  he  sat  down  before  ^Pyre,  wag 
forced  to  seek  for  his  provisions  from  the  same  quarters ;  and,  therefore, 
sent  out  his  commissaries  to  require  the  inhabitants  to  submit   to  hiat 
and  furnish  him  with  all  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  army.     The 
Jews  pleaded  their  oath  to  Darius;'  by  whicn  thinking  tbemeelres 
obligea  not  to  own  any  new  master,  so  long  as  he  lived,  would  nac 
obey  his  commands,    xhis  exceedingly  angered  Alexander,  who,  in  the 
flusn  of  his  late  victories,  thinking  all  ought  to  submit  to  bim,  couLi 
bear  no  contradiction  herein.    And  therefore  as  soon  aa  be  hAd  dQi» 
with  Tyre,  he  marched  against  Jerusalem,  with  intention  to   T»iinish 
the  Jews  as  severely  as  he  had  the  Tyrians,  for  not  obeying^  his  ochd- 
mands. 

Met  hy  Jaddua  the  highpriett^  and  adore*  the  Chdqfthe  JS^reux, — 
In  this  distress,  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  who  had  then  the  immediate 
government  of  that  people  under  the  Persians,  being  in  great  perplexity, 
and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,  they  had  no  other  course  to  take,  bat  to 
fling  themselves  upon  God*s  protection,  and  implore  his  mercy  to  them 
for  their  deliverance  from  this  danger ;  and  therefore,  in  order  hereto, 
thev  made  their  devout  addresses  unto  him  with  sacrifices,  oblations, 
and  prayers.  By  which  Gk>d,  being  moved  to  compassion  towards 
them,  directed  Jaddua,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  to  go  out  and  meet  the 
conqueror  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  the  priests  attending  him  in  their 

S roper  habits,  and  all  the  people  in  white  garments.     Jaddua,  in  obe- 
ience  hereto,  the  next  day  went  forth  in  the  manner  directed,  with 
the  priests  and  people  ranged  as  in  a  sacred  procession,  and  all  habited 
as  the  vision  commanded,  and  advancing  to  a  place  called  Sapha'  (an 
eminence  without  Jerusalem,  which  commanded  a  prospect  of  all  the 
country  round,  as  well  as  of  the  city  and  temple  or  Jerusalem),  there 
waited  the  coming  of  Alexander,  and,  on  his  approach,  met  him  in  this 
pompous  and  solemn  manner.     As  soon  as  the  King  saw  the  high  priest 
in  this  manner  coming  towards  him,  he  was  struck  with  a  profound  awe 
at  the  spectacle,  and  hastening  forward,  bowed  down  to  him,  and  saluted 
him  with  a  religious  veneration,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  that  attend- 
ed him,  especially  of  the  Syrians  and  Phcenicians,  who  expected  nothing 
less  than  that  Alexander  should  have  destroyed  this  people  as  he  had 
the  Tyrians ;  and  they  came  thither  with  an  eager  desire,  out  of  the 
hatred  they  had  to  them,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  execution.     While  aU 
stood  amaa^d  at  this  behaviour,  which  was  so  much  contrary  to  their 
expectations,  Parmenio  asked  the  kins  the  reason  of  it,  and  how  it  carae 
to  pass,  that  he,  whom  all  adored,  »iould  pay  such  adoration  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest :  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  did  not  pay  that 
adoration  to  him,  but  to  that  God  whose  priest  he  was.     For  that  when 
he  was  at  Dio  in  Macedonia,  and  there  aeliberating  with  himself  how 
he  should  carry  on  his  war  against  the  Persians,  and  was  in  much 
doubt  about  the  undertaking,  this  very  person,  and  in  this  verv  habit, 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  encouraged  him  to  lay  aside  all  thought- 
fulness  and  diffidence  about  this  matter,  and  pass  boldly  over  into  Asia, 

'  Acta  xil.  so.  '  Joaephut,  lib.  i,  c.  8. 

'  It  was  so  ealled  from  the  Hebrew  Zapha,  which  signifieth  to  aee  aa  from  a  watch- 
tower,  or  any  other  enunrnee. 
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promising  him  that  G-od  would  be  liis  guide  in  the  expedition,  and 
give  him  the  empire  of  the  Persians;  and  that  therefore,  on  seeing 
this  person,  and  Knowing  him  by  his  habit,  as  well  as  by  his  shape  and 
countenance,  that  he  was  the  very  same  that  appeared  to  him  at  Dio, 
he  assured  himself  from  hence,  that  he  made  the  present  war  imder  the 
conduct  of  God,  and  should  certainly  by  his  assistance  conquer  Darius, 
and  overthrow  the  Persian  empire,  and  succeed  in  all  things  concerning 
it  according  to  his  desire ;  and  that  therefore,  in  the  person  of  this  his 
high  priest,  he  paid  adoration  unto  him. 

Enters  Jerusalem,  and  is  shown  the  jn'ophedes  of  Daniel  eoneemim/ 
himself. — Alexander  then,  turning  again  to  Jaddua,  kindly  embraced 
him,  and  entered  Jerusalem  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  God  in  the  temple ;  where  Jaddua  having  shown  him  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,^  which  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  a  Grecian  king,  he  went  from  thence  with  the  greater  assur- 
ance of  success  in  his  further  carrying  on  of  the  war,  not  doubting 
but  that  he  was  the  person  meant  by  those  prophecies.  All  which  par- 
ticulars rendering  him  kindly  affected  to  the  Jews,  he  called  them 
together  when  he  was  on  his  departure,  and  bade  them  ask  what  they 
had  to  desire  of  him.  Whereon  they  havine  petitioned  him  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  be 
exempted  every  seventh  year  from  paving  any  tribute,  because  in  that 
year,  according  to  their  law,  they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped,  Alexander 
readilv  granted  them  all  this  request,  which  brought  another  very 
troublesome  solicitation  upon  him. 

deceives  an  embassy  from  the  Samaritans, — ^Por  he  was  scarce  gone 
out  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  accosted  by  the  Samaritans,^  who  met  him 
in  great  pomp  and  parade,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  honour  also 
their  city  and  temple  with  his  presence*  These  are  Josephus's  words ; 
and  they  plainly  prove  that  the  temple  which  they  invited  Alexander 
to  must  have  been  built  long  before  that  time,  and  not  by  leave  from 
him  while  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  as  he  elsewhere  by  mistake  re- 
lates. For  if  it  had  not  been  built,  but  by  leave  from  him  while  at  that 
siege,  the  first  foundations  of  it  could  scarce  have  been  laid  by  this  time. 
Por  the  siege  of  T^re  lasted  only  seven  months,  and  immediately  from 
the  taking  of  it  he  came  to  Jerusalem.  The  same  Josephus  indeed  tells 
us,  that  Alexander  from  Tyre  went  immediately  to  Gaza,  and  did  not, 
till  after  two  months  more  spent  in  the  taking  of  that  city,  come  to  Je- 
rusalem. But  herein  he  must  be  again  mistaken :'  for  Jerusalem  lying 
in  the  way  from  Tyre  to  Gaza,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  Alexander 
should  from  Tyre  go  directly  to  Gaza,  then  })assing  by  Jerusalem,  and 
afterwards  return  three  or  four  days'  march  with  all  his  army  back  again 
to  that  city ;  or  that  he  should  at  all  think  it  safe  to  begin  the  siege  of 
Gkza,  while  such  a  city  as  Jerusalem  was  left  untaken  behind  him :  and 
moreover,  all  that  write  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Alexander  tell  us, 
that  from  the  taking  of  Gkiza  he  went  directly  into  Egypt.    And  there- 

*  That  is,  what  is  written  in  Daniel  of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (chap,  fiii.),  where  that 
he-goat  ia  interpreted  to  be  the  kin^  of  Oraeda,  who  should  conaner  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians (rer.  ai),  and  also  what  is  written  by  the  same  prophet  of  the  said  Grecian  king 
(chap.  xi.  3).  For  both  these  prophecies  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  a  Grecian  king. 

*  Josephus,  lib.  i,  e.  8.  '  Vide  XJsserii  Annalea  sub  anno  mundi  3673. 
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fore,  taking  it  for  certain  that  hia  progreaa  waa  from  Tjrre  to  Jenualem 
and  from  hence  to  Guza,  I  have  related  it  in  this  order.  Ho^werer,  sup- 
posing it  were  otherwise,  there  would  hereby  be  only  two  montha  more 
added  to  the  seven  above  mentioned  for  the  \>uilding  of  this  temple,  the 
siege  of  Gkkza  lasting  no  lon£;er :  and  this  would  not  much  mend  the 
matter,  it  being  as  improbable  that  such  a  temple  could  be  built  in 
nine  months  as  in  seven.    When  the  Jews  refused  to  obey  that  sum- 
mons which  Alexander  sent  them  from  Tyre  to  submit  tonim,^  these 
Samaritans  readily  complied  with  it,  and  to  ingratiate  themaelyea  the 
more  with  him,  sent  eight  thousand  of  their  men  to  assist  him  in  that 
siege ;  and  valuing  themselves  upon  this  merit,  thought  they  had  a  much 
better  title  to  his  favour  than  the  Jews,  and  therefore,  finding  how  well 
the  Jews  had  fared,  thought  they  might  obtain  at  least  the  same,  if  not 
much  greater,  grants  from  him  ;  and  in  order  hereto,  made  this  proces- 
sion to  invite  Um  to  their  city,  and  the  eight  thousand  Samaritans  that 
were  in  Alexander's  army  joined  with  them  herein.     Alexander  an- 
swered them  kindly,  telling  them  that  he  was  hastening  into  Egypt,  and 
had  not  then  time  to  spare ;  but  that  when  he  should  come  back  again 
he  would  comply  with  their  desires  as  far  as  his  affairs  would  permit 
They  then  requested  of  him  to  be  discharged  from  paying  tribute  on 
the  seventh  year.     Hereon  Alexander  asked  them,  wnether  thev  were 
Jews  ?   for  to  them  only  had  he  granted  this  privilege.     To  tbu  they 
answered,  that  they  were  Hebrews,  who,  observing  the  same  law  as  the 
Jews  did,  neither  reaped  nor  sowed  in  that  year ;  and  he  having  for  this 
reason  granted  the  Jews  this  immunity,  they  desired  of  him,  that  having 
the  same  plea  for  it,  they  might  have  the  same  grant  also.    Alexander, 
not  being  then  at  leisure  to  make  full  inquiry  into  this  matter,  referred 
this  also  to  his  return,  telling  them  that  then  he  would  full  v  inform 
himself  as  to  what  they  proposed,  and  would  do  therein  what  should  be 
reasonable,. and  then  marched  on  to  Gaza. 

Takes  Gaza  after  a  two  months'  siege :  drags  Betis  round  the  eiig. — 
On  his  arrival  at  that  city,'  he  found  it  strongly  garrisoned  under  one 
of  Darius's  eunuchs  named  Betis,  who  being  a  very  valiant  man,  and 
very  faithful  to  his  master,  defended  it  to  the  utmost :  and  it  being  the 
inlet  into  Egypt,  Alexander  could  not  pass  thither  till  he  had  taken  it. 
This  necessitated  him  to  sit  down  before  it ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  utmost  of  military  skill,  and  the  utmost  of  vigour  and  implication, 
was  made  use  of  in  the  assailing  of  the  place,  yet  it  cost  Alexander  and 
all  his  army  two  months'  time  before  tney  could  master  it.  The  stop 
which  this  did  put  to  his  intended  march  into  Egypt,  and  two  danger- 
ous wounds  which  he  received  in  the  siege,  provoked  his  aneer  to  that 
degree,  that,  on  his  taking  the  place,  he  treated  the  commander  and  all 
else  that  be  found  in  it  with  inexcusable  cruelty.  For  having  slain  ten 
thousand  of  the  men,  he  sold  all  the  rest  with  their  wives  and  cluldreii 
into  slavery ;  and  when  Betis  was  brought  to  him  (whom  they  took 
alive  in  that  assault  wherein  they  carried  the  place),  instead  of  treating 
him  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  valour  and  fidelity,  as  a  generous  con- 
queror ought  to  have  done,  he  ordered  his  heels  to  be  bored,  and  a  cord 
to  be  drawn  through  them,  and  caused  him  thereby  to  be  tied  to  the 

'  Josephuf,  lib.  i,  e.  8. 

*  Ibid.    Plutarch,  in  Alezandro.    Q.  CurtiiiB,  lib.  4,  e.  6.    Arrian.  lib.  s.    XNodor. 
SicUb.  17. 
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hinder  part  of  a  chariot,  and  dragged  round  the  city  till  he  died,  brag- 

fing  that  herein  he  imitated  his  progenitor  Achilles,  who,  as  Homer 
ath  it,  thus  dragged  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  But  that  was  a 
barbarous  act  in  the  example,  and  much  more  so  in  the  imitation :  for 
it  was  only  Hector's  dead  carcass  that  Achilles  dragged  round  Troy ; 
but  Alexander  thus  treated  Betis  while  alive,  and  thus  made  him  die  in 
a  cruel  manner,  for  no  other  cause  but  that  he  faithfully  and  valiantly 
served  his  master  in  the  post  committed  to  his  charge,  which  was  de- 
serving of  reward  even  from  an  enemy,  rather  than  of  so  cruel  a  pun- 
ishment ;  and  Alexander  would  hav^e  acted  accordingly,  had  he  made 
the  true  principles  of  virtue  and  generosity,  rather  than  the  fictions  of 
Homer,  the  rule  of  his  actions.  But  that  young  conqueror,  having  the 
Iliads  of  this  poet  in  great  admiration,  always  carried  them  with  him, 
laid  them  under  his  pillow  when  he  slept,  and  read  in  them  on  all  leisure 
opportunities ;  and  therefore  finding  AchiUes  to  be  the  great  hero  of 
that  poem,  he  thought  everything  said  of  him  in  it  worthy  of  his  imita- 
tion, and  the  readiest  way  to  make  him  an  hero  also ;  and  the  vanity  of 
being  thought  such,  and  the  eager  desire  which  he  had  of  making  his 
name  in  like  manner  to  be  celebrated  in  aflter-ages,  was  the  main  im- 

Sulsive  cause  of  all  his  undertakings.  But  in  reality,  were  all  his  actions 
uly  estimated,  he  could  deserve  no  other  character  than  that  of  the 
great  cut-throat  of  the  ape  in  which  he  Lived.  But  the  folly  of  man- 
kind and  the  error  of  historians  is  such,  that  they  usually  make  the 
actions  of  war,  bloodshed,  and  conquest  the  subject  of  their  highest  en- 
comiums, and  those  their  most  celebrated  heroes  that  most  excel  therein. 
In  a  righteous  cause,  and  the  just  defence  of  a  man's  country,  all  actions 
of  valour  are  indeed  just  reasons  of  praise ;  but  in  all  other  cases,  vic- 
tory and  conquest  are  no  more  than  murder  and  rapine ;  and  every  one 
is  to  be  detested  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  mankind,  that  is  most  active 
herein.  Those  are  only  &ue  heroes,  wno  most  benefit  the  world  by  pro- 
moting the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  of  mankind ;  but  such  as  oppress 
it  with  the  slaughter  of  men,  the  desolation  of  countries,  the  burning  of 
cities,  and  the  other  calamities  which  attend  war,  are  the  scourges  of 
Gx>d,  the  Attilas  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  the  greatest  plagues 
and  calamities  that  can  &ppen  to  it,  and  which  are  never  sent  into  the 
world  but  for  the  punishment  of  it ;  and  therefore  ought  as  such  to  be 
prayed  against,  and  detested  by  all  mankind.  To  make  these  the  sub- 
ject of  praise  and  panegyric  is  to  lay  ill  examples  before  princes,  as  if 
such  oppressions  01  maimnd  were  the  truest  ways  to  honour  and  glory. 
And  we  knew  a  late  prince  who,  having  broke  tlirough  treaties,  leagues, 
and  oaths,  to  rob  his  neighbours  of  their  territories,  gave  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  war,  but  that  it  was  for  his  glory.  And  it  is  too  plain  that 
the  like  vain  and  false  notions  of  gaining  glory  this  way  is  that  grand 
impulse  upon  the  minds  of  princes,  which  moves  them  to  most  of  those 
destructive  'wars  upon  each  other,  whereby  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
so  often  disturbed,  and  such  great  mischiefs  and  calamities  brought 
upon  mankind. 

Invadei  Egypi^  and  hecomes  maiier  of  the  entire  country, — As  soon 
as  Alexander  had  finished  the  siege  of  Gkiza,  and  settled  a  garrison 
there/  he  marched  directly  for  Egypt,  and  on  the  seventh  day  aiter 

>  Diodor.  Sie.  lib.  17.    Q.  Cnftw,  lib.  4.    Arrian.  lib.  3.    Plutareh.  in  Alezuidxo. 
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amved  at  PeluBium,  where  he  was  met  by  great  ntunbers  of  the  'Bgyp' 
tians,  who  thither  flocked  to  him  to  own  him  for  their  BOTereign,  and 
make  their  submission  to  him ;  for  their  hatred  to  the  Fersiaiis  was 
such,  that  they  were  glad  of  any  new  comer  that  would  deliTcr  them 
from  that  insolence  and  indignity  with  which  they  treated  them  and 
their  religion.     For  how  bad  soever  any  religion  may  be  (and  a  iK-orse 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians  could  scarce  an^here  be  contriyed),  yet,  as 
long  as  it  is  their  national  religion,  no  nation  will  bear  affront  and  in- 
dignity to  be  offered  to  it ;  and  nothing  usually  provokes  a  people  more 
than  such  a  treatment.   Ochus  had  slain  their  god  Apis  in  a  manner  of 
indignity  the  most  affronting  that  could  be  offered  to  them  or  their 
religion ;  and  the  Persians  whom  he  left  to  govern  the  country  carried 
on  the  humour  of  treating  them  in  the  same  manner,  which  raised 
their  indignation  aeainst  them  to  so  g^reat  a  height,  that  when  Amjn- 
tas  came  thither  a  Uttle  before  but  with  a  hanSul  of  men,  they  -were 
all  ready  to  have  joined  with  him  for  the  driving  of  the  Persians  out 
of  the  country.    This  Amyntas,  having  revolted  from  Alexander  to 
Darius,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  mercenary  Greeks  at  the 
battle  of  Issus,^  from  whence  having  brought  off  four  thousand  of  his 
men,  he  got  to  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  having  seized  as  many  of  the  ships 
which  he  found  there  as  would  serve  his  purpose,  he  burned  the  rest 
and  sailed  thence  first  to  Cyprus,  and  then  to  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  and 
seized  that  place :  for  coming  thither  under  pretence  of  a  commission 
from  Darius  to  be  governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Sabaces  the  former 
governor,  who  was  slain  at  Issus,  ne  by  this  means  got  quiet  admission 
thither ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  master  of  that  strong 
fortress,  he  declared  his  intentions  of  seizing  Egypt  for  himself,  and 
driving  the  Persians  thence ;   and  great  numbers  of  the  Egyptians, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Persians,  readily  joined  with  him  for  this  purpose ; 
whereon  he  marched  directly  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom, 
and  in  the  first  battle  which  he  haa  with  the  Persians  he  got  the 
victory,  and  shut  them  up  within  the  walls  of  that  city.     But  after 
this  success,  Amyntas  permitting  his  soldiers  to  straggle  for  the  plun- 
dering of  the  country,  the  Persians  took  the  advantage  of  sallying  up- 
on them  while  thus  scattered,  and  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man,  and  Amyn- 
tas with  them.     However,  this  did  not  ^uell  the  aversion  which  the 
Egyptians  bore. the  Persians,  but  rather  mcreased  it.     So  that  when 
Alexander  entered  that  country  he  found  the  people  universally  dis- 
posed to  receive  him  with  open  arms ;  and  therefore  he  had  no  sooner 
reached  their  borders,  but  multitudes  of  them  came  thither  to  him  to 
welcome  him  into  the  country,  and  make  their  submission  to  him. 
For  he,  coming  thither  with  a  victorious  army,  was  thereby  enabled  to 
give  them  thorough  protection,  which  they  could  not  so  well  promise 
themselves  from  Amyntas ;  and  therefore  on  his  approach  they  imme- 
diately, without  reserve,  all  declared  for  him:  whereon  MeziDus,who 
commanded  at  Memphis  for  Darius,  seeing  it  in  vain  to  struggle  against 
such  a  power,  submitted  also,  and,  opening  the  gates  of  that  city  to 
the  conqueror,  yielded  up  all  to  him,  wherebv  without  any  fmher 
opposition  he  became  fortnwith  master  of  the  whole  country. 

Prqfectt  a  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman. — IVom  Mem- 
phis he  projected  a  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  which 

I  Airiaau  lib.  2.    Q.  Cortiiis,  lib.  4,  c.  3.    Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  17,  p.  587, 58S. 
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ipvtia  sitniated  among  the  sands  and  deserts  of  Libya,  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  from  Egypt.  For  Ham  ^  the  son  of  Noah,  aa  he  was 
the  first  pbmter  of  Egypt  and  Libya  after  the  flood,  so  he  became,  in 
the  idohttrous  ages  that  after  followed,  the  great  god  of  those  countries ; 
and  there  being  an  island  of  about  five  miles'  breadth  of  firm  land 
among  those  deserts  of  sand,  they  there  built  a  temple  to  him.  He  was 
the  same  whom  the  G-reeks  called  Jupiter,  and  the  Egyptians  Ammon ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  city  in  Egypt  which  the  Scriptures  call  No 
Ammon'  (that  is,  the  city  of  Ham  or  Ammon),  is  by  the  Greeks  called 
DiospoUs  (that  is,  the  city  of  Jupiter).  After-times  did  put  the  Egyp- 
tian name  and  the  Greek  name  both  together,  and  called  him  Jupiter 
Hammon.  Alexander's  journey  to  this  temple  was  upon  a  design  very 
foolish  aud  vain-glorious,  and  according  to  the  religion  of  those  times 
altogether  as  impious.  For  finding  in  Homer  and  other  fables  of  an- 
cient times,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were  described  as  sons  of  some 
god  or  other,  and  aiming  to  be  celebrated  a  hero  as  well  as  they,  he 
would  be  thought  the  son  of  a  god  also ;  and  having  chosen  Jupiter 
Hammon  to  be  his  father  in  this  farce,  he  sent  messengers  before,'  to 
corrupt  the  priest,  to  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  son  of  that  god  by 
their  oracle,  when  he  should  come  to  consult  it,  and  then  followed  after 
to  receive  the  honour  of  that  declaration. 

Founds  the  city  of  Alexandria. — In  his  way  thither,^  observing  a 
place  over  against  the  island  of  Pharus  on  the  sea-coast,  which  he 
thought  a  very  convenient  place  for  a  new  city,  he  there  built  Alexan- 
dria, which  thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  that  kingdom :  for  it  hav- 
ing a  very  convenient  port,  and  the  Mediterranean  before  it,  and  the 
Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  behind  it,  by  virtue  of  these  advantages  it  drew 
to  it  the  trade  both  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  thereby  soon  grew 
up  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  world.  But  trade  hav- 
ing taken  another  current  in  these  latter  ages,  on  the  finding  out  of  the 
way  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  now  degenerated  into  a 
poor  village,*^  by  the  Turks  called  Scanderia,  remarkable  for  nothing 
else  but  that  it  still  shows  some  of  the  ruins  of  what  it  anciently  was. 
Alexander  in  the  building  of  this  city  made  use  of  Denocrates  for  his 
architect,^  whose  name  had  been  made  famous  in  that  art  by  his  re- 
building the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  had  been  burned  by 
ErostratuB ;  and  naving,  by  his  advice,  drawn  a  plan  of  the  city,  and 
set  out  its  walls,  gates,  and  streets,  he  left  him  to  perfect  the  work 
according  to  it,  and  went  on  in  his  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon. 

Proceeds  to  the  temfle  of  Jupiter  Amman. — ^The  distance  from 
Alexandria  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  one  thousand  six 
hundred  furlongs  (that  is,  two  hundred  of  our  miles),''  and  most  of  the 
way  was  through  sandy  deserts,  in  which  Alexander  did  run  two  great 
hazards,  the  first,  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  sands,  and  the  other  of 

>  Tide  Bocharti  Phaleg.  lib.  i,  0.  i.        *  Jer.  zln*  25 ;  Esek,  zxz.  15 ;  Nahum  ixu  8. 
'  Justin,  lib.  11,  c.  11,    Oronus,  lib.  3,  c.  16. 

*  Anrian.  lib.  3.    Q,  Curtiiu,  lib.  4,  c,  8.    Strabo,  lib.  17,  p*  590. 

*  See  Therenot't  Travels,  part  i,  oook  a,  c,  1,2. 

*  Plin.  lib.  5,  e.  lo,     Ammiaims  Marcelliiras,  lib.  aa,  e.  16.     Strabo,  lib.  14,  p.  641, 
Solinus,  c.  3a,  40. 

'  [A  fflanee  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  distanoe  from  Alexandria  to  Ammonium 
was  nearer  yao  miles.    Ed.] 
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perishing  for  want  of  water.    By  the  former  Cambjaes  lost  an  mnny  c€ 
mtj  thousand  men  in  these  deserts  (as  hath  been  above  related),  mod 
\>Y  the  latter  he  had  like  to  have  been  lost  himself^  and  all  with   him, 
but  that  they  were  miraculously  relieved  by  a  shower  of  rain,    mrhen 
they  were  just  ready  to  faint  to  death  for  want  of  it.     And  indeed  all 
his  other  undertakings  were  of  a  piece  with  this,  they  being  all  a  aeries 
of  bold,  rash,  and  dangerous  actions,  in  which  he  must  bave  periahed 
an  hundred  times  over,  had  not  Providence  in  as  miraculous  a  maimer 
as  now  preserved  him  through  all  of  them,  for  the  bringing  to  paaa  of 
those  events  which  he  was  designed  for.     Having,  on  his  coming  to  the 
temple,  there  paid  his  devotions,  and  received  from  the  oracle  the  de> 
claration  of  his  being  Jupiter's  son,  which  he  went  thither  for,   he 
returned  in  gi«eat  triumph  with  that  title,  and  thenceforth  in  all  hia 
letters,  orders,  and  decrees,  styled  himself  king  Alexander,  son    of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  giving  it  out  that  this  god  besot  him  on  Olympiaa  hia 
mother  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.     But  while  he  prided  himself  in  the 
honour  which  he  vainly  assiuned  hereon,  eveiybody  else  despised  him 
for  the  folly  of  it :  however  he  persisted  in  it,  ciid  loaay  acts  of  violence 
and  cruelty  to  make  it  pass  upon  others,  and  suffered  it  to  grow 
upon  him  with  his  prosperity  so  far,  as  at  length  to  effect  the  being^ 
thought  a  ^od  himself,  till  in  the  conclusion,  when  Providence  had  no 
more  for  him  to  do,  his  death  showed  him  to  be  a  mortal  like  other 
men.     In  his  return  he  came  again  to  Alexandria,  and  took  care  to 
people  his  new  citv  with  colonies  drawn  thither  from  many  other 
places,^  among  whicn  were  many  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  gave  great 
privileges,^  not  only  allowing  them  the  use  of  their  own  laws  and 
religion,  but  also  admitting  them  equally  into  the  same  finmchises  and 
liberties  with  the  Macedonians  themselves,  whom  he  planted  there ;  and 
then  departing  from  thence  he  returned  to  Memphis,  and  wintered  in 
that  place. 

Mrst  use  ofpetpyrtu  as  a  writing  material, — It  is  remarked  by  Yarro, 
that  at  the  time  tnat  Alexander  built  Alexandria  in -Egypt,  the  use  of 
the  papyrus  for  writing  on  was  first  found  out  in  that  country.    The 
papyrus,'  in  its  proper  signification,  is  a  sort  of  great  bulrush  growing 
in  the  marshes  of  Egypt  near  the  Nile.    It  runs  up  in  a  triangular 
stalk  to  the  height  of  about  fifbeen  feet,  and  is  usually  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  sometimes  more.     When  the  outer  skin  is  taken 
off,  there  are  next  several  films  or  inner  skins,  one  within  another,  and 
naturally  partable  from  each  other.    These,  when  separated  and  flaked 
from  the  stalk,  made  the  paper  which  the  ancients  used,  and  which,  from 
the  name  of  the.  tree  that  bore  it,  they  called  also  papyrus.    The  man- 
ner how  it  was  fitted  for  use  may  be  seen  in  the  Ilth  and  12th  chapters 
of  the  13th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  the  book  entitlea  De 
Papyro,  which  Guilandinus  hath  written  by  vray  of  comment  upon  them. 
But  the  clearest  and  best  account  hereof  is  given  us  by  Salmasius,  in 
his  comment  on  the  life  of  Firmus  in  Yopiscus,  who  was  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Historia  Augusta.    From  this  papyrus  it  is,  that  what 
we  now  make  use  of  to  write  upon  hath  also  the  name  ot  pafer^* 

'  Q.  Cart.  lib.  4,  e.  8.      '  Joseph,  oontra  Apionem,  lib.  2,  et  de  Bell.  Jud  lib.  2,  e.  3|S. 

*  Plia.  lib.  12,  e.  11.    OuilandinuB  de  Papyro.    PanciroL  part  2,  tit  13.    Salmath  in 
eandem.    Parkinson'i  Herbal,  tribe  it,  c  39. 

*  Vide  Vonii  StjmolQgieon  in  TOcelPapyrui. 
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though  of  quite  another  nature  from  the  ancient  papyrus  of  the 
Egyptians. 

heter^iion  of  ancient  writina  matertaU, — Many  other  devices  were 
made  use  of  in  former  times  to  nnd  fit  materials  to  write  upon.  Pliny 
tells  us,'  that  the  ancientest  way  of  writing  was  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  palm  tree.  Afterwards  they  made  use  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree 
for  this  purpose :'  which  inner  bark  being  in  Latin  called  liber,  and 
in  Greek  fiifiXoc,  from  hence  a  book  haui  ever  since,  in  the  Latin 
language,  been  ciedled  liber,  and  in  the  G-reek,  j3/j3Xoc,  because  their 
books  anciently  consisted  of  leaves  made  of  such  inner  barks.  And 
the  Chinese  still  make  use  of  such  inner  barks,  or  rinds  of  trees,  to 
write  upon,  as  some  of  their  books  brought  into  Europe  plainly  show. 
Another  way  made  use  of  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  which 
was  as  ancient  as  Homer  (for  he  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  poems), 
was  to  write  on  tables  of  wood  covered  over  with  wax.'  On  these  they 
wrote  with  a  bodkin  or  style  of  iron,  with  which  they  engraved  their 
letters  on  the  wax ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  different  way  of  men's 
writings  or  compositions  are  called  different  styles.  This  way  was 
mostly  made  use  of  in  the  writing  of  letters  or  epistles  ;  hence  such 
epistles  are  in  Latin  called  tabella,^  and  the  carriers  of  them  tabel' 
larii^  When  their  epistles  were  thus  written,  they  tied  the  tables 
together  with  a  thread  or  string,  setting  their  seal  upon  the  knot, 
and  so  sent  them  to  the  party  to  whom  they  were  directed,  who, 
cutting  the  string,  opened  and  read  them.  But  on  the  invention  of 
the  Egyptian  papyrus  for  this  use,^  all  the  other  ways  of  writing  were 
soon  superseded ;  no  material  till  then  invented  being  more  convenient 
to  write  upon  than  this.  And  therefore,  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,^ 
king  of  Egypt,  set  up  to  make  a  great  library,  and  to  gather  all  sorts 
of  books  into  it,  he  caused  them  to  be  all  copied  out  on  this  sort  of 
paper.  And  it  was  exported  also  for  the  use  of  other  countries,  till 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  endeavouring  to  erect  a  library  at  Per- 
gamus,  which  should  outdo  that  at  Alexandria,  occasioned  a  prohibition 
to  be  put  upon  the  exportation  of  that  commodity.  For  the  Ptolemy  ^ 
that  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  not  liking  that  his  library  should  be  out- 
done by  any  other,  to  put  a  stop  to  Eumenes's  emulation  in  this  par- 
ticular, forbade  the  carrying  any  more  paper  out  of  Egypt,  thinking 
that  without  it  he  could  no  fiuther  multiply  his  books.  This  put 
Eumenes  upon  the  invention  of  making  books  of  parchment,  and  on 
them  he  thenceforth  copied  out  such  of  the  works  of  learned  men  as 
he  afterwards  put  into  his  library ;  and  hence  it  is  ^  that  parchment  is 
called  pergamena  in  Latin ;  that  is,  from  the  city  of  Pergamus  in  Lesser 
Asia,  where  it  was  first  used  for  this  purpose  among  the  Greeks.  For 
that  Eumenes,  on  this  occasion,  first  invented  the  making  of  parchment 
cannot  be  true :  for  in  Isaiah,*  Jeremiah,*  Ezekiel,'®  and  other  parts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  many  a^  before  the  time  of  Eumenes,  we  find 
mention  made  of  rolls  of  writing ;  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  these 
rolls  were  of  parchment  ?    And  it  must  be  acknowledged  thai  the  au- 

*  lib.  ij,  0.  II.  '  Vide  VoMti  Etymologioon  in  Toce  Liber. 

*  Vide  voHii  Etjmblogicon  in  TOce  Tabula. 

*  Tide  VoHii  Etjmologicon  in  Toce  Fapynii.  *  Flin.  lib.  13,  e.  11. 
«  ihid.                               *  Tide  Yoisii  Etyxnologieon  in  TOce  Feraamena. 

*  Chap.  Tiii.  i.  •  Chap.  uzvi.  *•  Chap.  li.  9,  iii.  1—3. 
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thentic  copj  of  the  law,  vhicli  TTillriah  found  in  the  temple,*  and  sent 
to  king  Josiah,  was  of  this  material ;  none  other  used  for  ^vrriting,  ex- 
cepting parchment  only,  being  of  bo  durable  a  nature  as  to  last  from 
M  oses's  time  till  then  (which  was  eight  hundred  and  thirtjr  years) .     And 
it  is  said  bj  Diodorus  Siculus,^  that  the  Persians  of  old  'wrote  all  their 
records  on  skins.     And  Herodotus  '  tells  us  of  sheep-Bkins  and  goat- 
skins made  use  of  in  writing  hj  the  ancient  lonians,  many  hundreds 
of  years  before  Eumenes's  tune.    And  can  any  one  think  that  these 
skins  were  not  dressed  and  prepared  for  this  use,  in  the  same  manner 
as  parchments  were  in  the  uter-times,  though  perchance  not  ao  artifi- 
cially ?    It  is  possible  Eumenes  might  have  found  out  a  better  way  of 
dressing  them  for  this  use  at  Pergamus,  and  perchance  it  thenc^orth 
became  the  chief  trade  of  the  pkce  to  make  them ;  and  either  of  these 
is  reason  enough  from  Pergamus  to  call  them  pergametUD,      These 
were  found  so  useful  for  records  and  books,  by  reason  of  their  diin- 
bleness,  that  most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  we  now  have  are  written 
on  them. 

Invention  of  paper, ^-"Bnt  from  the  time  that  the  noble  art  of  print- 
ing hath  been  invented,  the  paper  which  is  made  of  the  paste  of  linen 
ra^s  is  that  which  hath  been  generally  made  use  of,  both  in  writincr  and  in 
printing,  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  both ;  and  the  use  of  parch* 
ment  hath  been  mostly  appropriated  to  records,  registers,  and  mstru- 
ments  of  law,  for  which,  by  reason  of  its  durableness,  it  is  most  fit. 
The  invention  of  making  this  sort  of  paper  Mr.  Bay  puts  very  late ; 
for  he  tells  us,  in  his  Herbal,^  that  it  was  not  known  in  Gtermany  till 
the  vear  of  our  Lord  1470 ;  that  then  two  men,  named  Antony  and 
Michael,  brought  this  art  first  to  Basil,  out  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  and 
that  from  thence  it  was  learned  and  brought  into  use  by  the  rest  of 
the  G^rmauGf.     But  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  this ;  there  being  both 
printed  books,  as  well  as  manuscripts,  of  this  sort  of  paper,  which  are 
certainly  ancienter  than  the  vear  1470.     There  is  extimt  a  book  called 
Gathollcon,^  written  by  Jacobus  de  Janua,  a  monk,  printed  on  pi^r 
at  Mentz  in  Germany,  Anno  1460 ;  and  therefore  the  Germans  must 
have  had  the  use  of  this  sort  of  paper  lon^  before  the  time  that  Mr. 
Bay  saith.     And  there  are  manuscnpts  written  on  this  sort  of  paper 
that  are  much  ancienter,  as  may  be  especially  evidenced  in  aeversl 
registers  within  this  realm,  where  the  dates  of  the  instruments  or  acts 
registered  prove  the  time.    There  is,  in  the  bishop's  registry  at  Nor- 
wich, a  register  book  of  wills,  all  made  of  paper,  wherein  registrations 
are  made  which  bear  date  so  hich  up  as  tne  year  of  our  ford  1370, 
just  one  hundred  years  before  ^e  time  that  Mr.  Bay  saith  the  use  of 
it  began  in  Germany.    And  I  have  seen  a  registration  of  some  acts 
of  John  Granden,  prior  of  Ely,  made  upon  paper,  which  bears  date  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Edward  II.,  that  is.  Anno  Domini  1310. 
This  invention  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  of  the  East ;  for  meet 
of  the  old  manuscripts  in  Arabic,  and  the  other  Oriental  laneuagee 
which  we  have  from  tnence,  are  written  on  this  sort  of  paper ;  and  some 
of  them  are  certainly  much  ancienter  than  any  of  the  times  here  men- 

^  2  Kings  zzii.  ;    2  Chron.  zxjdT.  •  Lib.  J,  p.  84. 

»  Hcrodot.  lib.  5.  «  Lib.  22,  c.  2. 

*  Thii  book  ia  in  the  library  oolleoted  by  Dr.  John  Moor,  late  biahop  of  Ely.    See  th0 
Oiiotd  Catalogue  of  the  Mannieripti  of  England  and  Ireland,  torn.  2,  part  i,  p.  379. 
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tioned  about  this  matter.  But  we  often  find  them  written  on  paper 
made  of  the  paste  of  eilk,  as  well  as  of  linen.  It  is  most  likely,  the 
Saracens  of  Spain  first  brought  it  out  of  the  East  into  that  country ; 
of  which  GhiUicia  being  a  proTince,  it  might  from  thence,  according  to 
Mr.  Bay,  have  been  &st  Drought  into  Gtermany ;  but  it  must  have 
been  much  earlier  than  the  time  he  says. 

Close  cf  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  and  of  the  Persian  empire.--^ 
Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  being  an  Egyptian,  and  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
begins  the  reign  of  Alexander  over  the  East  from  the  building  of  this 
city.  And  here  ends  the  reisn  of  Darius  and  the  Persian  empire ;  and 
therefore  I  will  here  also  end  this  book. 
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I.    BEIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  THB  GREAT  AFTER  THE  OVERTHROW 
OF  THE  MBDO-PBRSIAN  EMPIRE,  B.  c.  33X--323. 

High  prietti  of  Judah — Jaddua,  341,  Oniaa,  321. 

Alexander  settles  the  affairs  of  Egfypt^  331. — Alktattdbb,  while  he 
wintered  at  Memphis,  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  militaiy  com- 
mand he  intrusted  only  with  his  Macedonians/  dividing  the  country 
into  several  districts,  under  each  of  which  he  placed  lieutenants,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  commit  the  whole  nulitary 
power  of  that  large  and  populous  country  into  one  man's  hands.  But 
the  civil  government  he  placed  wholly  in  Doloaspes,  an  Egyptian :  for 
his  intentions  being  that  the  country  should  stul  be  governed  by  its 
own  laws  and  usages,  he  thought  a  native,  who  was  best  acquainted  with 
them,  the  properest  for  this  charge.  And  that  the  finishing  of  his  new 
city  Alexandria^  (so  called  from  his  name)  might  be  earned  on  with 
the  more  expedition  and  success,  he  appointed  Cleomenes  to  be  his 
supervisor  in  that  work,  who  continued  many  years  in  this  charge ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  in  Justin'  he  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  that  city. 
He  was  of  Naucratis,^  a  Grecian  citv  in  Egypt,  there  built  by  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  in  times  lon^  berore  past.^  Alexander  £d  abo  set 
him  over  the  tribute  of  Arabia ;  but  being  a  very  wicked  man,  he 
abused  both  these  trusts,  to  the  great  oppression  of  all  that  were  imder 
him,  till  at  length  he  received  the  just  reward  of  all  his  evil  deeds  in 
an  ignominious  death :  for  Ptolemy,  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
Egypt,  finding  him  plotting  against  him  for  the  interest  of  Ferdiccas,^ 
caused  him  to  be  executed  for  it.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Alexander's 

'  Airian.  lib.  3.    Q.  Curtiiu,  lib.  4,  e.  8. 

'  Arrian.  et  Q.  Cortiua,  ibid.    Aristotelii  CBconom.  lib.  2.       *  Jutdn.  Ub.  13*  e.  4. 

*  Arrian.  lib.  3.  *  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  Soi.     Stephaniu  et  Suidaa  in  Na^xpart?. 

*  Pansanias  in  Attids. 
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to  him  of  a  very  odd  nature :  for  therein  commanding  him,  on  the  death 
of  Hephestion,  to  huild  two  temples  to  that  fiftvourite,  one  in  Alexandriay 
and  the  other  in  the  island  of  Pharus  adjoining,  to  excite  his  diligence 
herein,  he  promiseth  him  such  a  pardon  as  the  pope  often  gives  to  his 
deluded  votaries,  that  is,^  of  all  his  evil  deeds,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
But  this  did  not  save  him  from  the  just  vengeance  which  Providence  at 
length,  hj  the  hand  of  Ptolemy,  hrought  upon  him  for  all  his  wicked 
and  unjust  actions. 

Drivet  the  Samaritan*  from  the  city  of  Samaria^  and  plants  a  Mace" 
donian  colonff  in  their  place. — When  Alexander  had  thus  disposed  of 
all  matters  m  Egypt,  the  spring  drawing  on,  he  hastened  towards  the 
east  to  find  out  Darius.  In  the  way,*  on  his  returning  to  Palestine, 
he  had  an  account  from  thence  which  very  much  displeased  him.  On 
his  goioB  from  that  country  into  Egypt,  he  had  made  Andromachus,  a 
special  mvourite  of  his,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  on  whose 
coming  to  Samaria,*  to  settle  some  matters  there,  the  Samaritans  mutinied 
against  him,  and  rising  in  a  tumult,  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he 
was,  and  humed  him  to  death.  This,  it  is  supposed,  they  did  out  of  a 
rage  and  discontent  that  those  privileges  should  be  denied  them  which 
were  granted  to  their  enemies  tne  Jews ;  whereas,  by  their  services  to 
Alexander,  especially  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  they  thought  they  had 
merited  much  more  from  him  than  the  other,  who  had  then  denied  him 
their  assistance.  Alexander,  being  exceedingly  exasperated  hereby 
against  that  people,  as  the  fact  sufficiently  deserved,  caused  all  that  had 
acted  any  part  in  this  murder  to  be  put  to  death,  and  drove  all  the  rest 
out  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  planting  there,  instead  of  them,  a  colony  of 
his  Macedonians,  and  giving  their  other  territories  to  the  Jews.'  Those 
that  survived  this  calamity  retired  to  Shechem,  under  Mount  G^rizim  ; 
and  from  this  time  that  place  became  the  head  seat  of  this  people,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritan  sect,  and  so  continues  even  to  tnis  day. 
And  whereas  eight  thousand  Samaritans  had  joined  him  at  Tyre,  and 
followed  his  camp  ever  since,  that  they  might  not,  on  their  return, 
revive  this  mutinous  temper  of  their  countrymen,  to  the  creating  of 
new  disturbances,^  he  sent  them  into  Thebais,  the  remotest  province  of 
Egypt,  and  settled  them  on  such  lands  as  he  there  caused  to  be  divided 
unto  them. 

Crosses  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  utterly  defeats  Darius  in  the 
battle  of  Arbela. — On  Alexander's  return  into  PhoDnicia,*  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Tyre,  that  he  mifi^ht  there  settle  the  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries which  he  was  to  leave  behind  him,  before  he  did  set  forward  to 
acquire  more.  And  when  he  had  there  ordered  all  matters  as  he  thought 
fit,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Thapsacus,  and  having  there 
passed  the  Euphrates,  directed  his  course  towards  the  Tigris,  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  Darius,  in  the  interim,  having  solicited  Alexander  for 
peace  three  several  times,  and  finding  by  his  answers  that  none  was  to  be 
expected  from  him,  but  on  the  terms  of  yielding  to  him  the  whole 
empire,  applied  himself  to  provide  for  another  batUe ;  in  order  whereto 
he  got  together  at  Babylon  a  numerous  army,  it  being  by  one  half 

*  Arrian.  Ub.  7.  ■  Q.  Curtiiu,  lib.  4,  0.  8.  ButeUi  ChiOB.  p.  177.    Cedreani. 

*  JoMphm  oontnt  Apionem,  lib.  2.  *  Joteph.  Antiq.  lib.  f  f,  0.  8. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Aleundro.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  4,  e.  8.     Arrian.  lib.  3.    Diodor.  8ie. 
lib.  17. 
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bigger  than  that  with  which  he  fought  at  Isaus,*  and  from  thence  took 
the  field  with  it,  and  marched  towards  Nineveh.  Thither  Alexander 
followed  after  him,  and  having  passed  the  Tigris,  got  up  with  him  at  a 
small  village  called  Gaugamela,  where  it  came  to  a  decisive  battle  be- 
tween them,  in  which  Alexander,  with  fifty  thousand  men  (for  that 
was  the  utmost  of  his  number  at  that  battle),  vanquished  the  vast  army 
of  the  Persians,  which  was  above  twenty  times  as  big ;  and  this  in  an 
open  plain  country,  without  having  the  advantage  of  straits  to  secure 
his  flanks,  as  in  the  battle  of  Issus :  and  hereby  the  fate  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  determined  ;  for  none  after  this  could  to  any  purpose  make 
head  against  him,  but  all  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  conqueror ;  and 
he  thenceforth  became  absolute  lord  of  that  empire  in  the  utmost 
extent  in  which  it  was  ever  possessed  by  any  of  the  Persian  kings. 
And  hereby  was  fully  accomplished  all  that  which  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  was  foretold  concerning  him.^  This  battle  happened  in  the  month 
of  October,  much  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  in  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  two  years  before ;  and  the  place  where  it  was  fought 
was  Gnugamela  in  Assyria,  but  that  being  a  small  village,  and  of  no 
note,  they  would  not  denominate  so  famous  a  battle  from  so  con- 
temptible a  place,  but  called  it  the  battle  of  Arbela,  because  that  was 
the  next  town  of  any  note,  though  it  was  at  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  field  where  the  blow  was  struck.' 

Surrender  of  Babylon, — Darius,  after  this  defeat,^  fled  into  Media» 
intending  from  thence,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern  provinces  of  his 
empire,  to  draw  together  other  forces  for  the  further  tnal  of  his  fortune 
in  another  battle.  Alexander  pursued  him  as  far  as  Arbela :  but  before 
his  arrival  thither,  he  was,  by  the  quickness  of  his  flight,  got  out  of  his 
reach.  However,  he  there  took  his  treasure  and  his  royal  equipage  and 
furniture,  which  was  of  vast  value,  and  then  returned  to  his  camp ; 
where  having  allowed  his  army  such  time  of  rest  as  was  necessary  for 
their  refreshment  after  the  fatigue  of  the  battle,  he  marched  towards 
Babylon.  Mazseus  was  governor  of  that  city  and  the  province  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  had  been  one  of  Darius's  generals  in  the  late  battle ;  where, 
after  the  defeat,  having  gathered  to£;ether  as  many  of  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  Persians  as  he  could,  he  retreated  with  them  to  that 
place :  but  on  Alexander's  approach  with  his  victorious  army,  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  stand  out  against  him ;  but  goin^  forth  to  meet  him, 
surrendered  himself  and  all  under  his  charge  to  him ;  and  Bagaphanes, 
the  governor  of  the  castle  where  the  greatest  part  of  Darius's  treasure 
was  kept,  did  the  same ;  and  both  acted  herein  as  if  they  were  at  strife 
which  of  them  should  be  most  forward  to  cast  off  their  old  master,  and 
receive  the  new. 

Alexander  marches  on  to  Susa  and  Persepolie. — After  thirty  days 
tarrying  in  Babylon,  Alexander  continued  Maz»us,  for  the  reward  of 
his  treachery,  in  the  government  of  the  province ;  but  placinsr  a  Mace- 
donian in  the  command  of  the  castle,  he  took  Bagaphanes  luone  with 
him,  and  marched  to  Susa,  and  from  thence,  after  tne  taking  of  that 
city,  to  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  carrying  victory  with  him 

'  Darius  had  in  thia  battle  about  eleren  bundled  thonsand  men. 
■  Dan.  TiL  6,  yiii.  5 — Tt  10,  21,  x.  ao,  xi.  3. 

"  [Arbela,  ttill  named  JBrbUle,  la  in  xealltj  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Gaugamela.    Ed.^ 
*  Plutarch,  in   Alezandro.      Q.  Curtius,  lib.  c.       Arrian.  lib,  %.      Diodor.  Sio. 
Ub.  17. 
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over  all  the  proTinoes  and  places  in  the  wdj.  AmTing  at  Persepolii 
about  the  middle  of  December,  he  gave  the  city  to  be  sacked  by  his 
army,  reserving  only  the  castle  and  palace  to  himself.  Hence  followed 
a  vast  slaughter  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  all  other  barbarities  which 
in  this  case  used  to  be  acted  by  soldiers  let  loose  to  their  rage  and 
licentiousness.  This  city  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  that  which  of  all  others  lH>re  the  greatest  enmity  to  Oreece,  he 
did  this,  he  said,  to  execute  the  revenge  of  Greece  upon  it.  After  the 
cruelty  of  this  execution  was  over,  leaving  Parmenio  and  Cratems  in 
the  place  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  he  made  a  range  with 
the  rest  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  having  reduced  them  all 
to  a  submission  to  him,  returned  again  to  Persepolis  after  thirty  dajrs^ 
and  there  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 

Burning  of  Persepolit,  330. — While  Alexander  lay  at  this  place,' 
he  gave  himself  much  to  feasting  and  drinking,  for  jo^  of  his  victories, 
and  the  great  conquests  he  had  made.    In  one  of  his  feasts,  wherein 
he  entertained  his  chief  commanders,  he  invited  also  their  misses  to 
accompany  them ;  one  of  which  was  Thais,  a  famous  Athenian  courtesan, 
and  then  miss  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  afterwards  kin^  of  Egypt.     This 
woman,  in  the  heat  of  their  carousals,  proposed  to  Alexander  the  burn- 
ing down  of  the  city  and  palace  of  Persepolis,  for  the  revenging  of 
Greece  upon  the  Persians,  especially  for  the  burning  of  Athens  by 
Xerxes.    The  whole  company  being  drunk,  the  proposal  was  received 
with  a  general  applause,  and  Alexander  himself,  in  the  heat  of  his  wine, 
running  into  the  same  humour,  immediately  took  a  torch,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  doing  the  same,  they  all  went  thus  armed  with 
him  at  their  head,  and  setting  fire  to  the  city  and  palace,  burnt  both 
to  the  ground ;  which  Alexander,  when  he  came  again  to  his  senses, 
exceedingly  repented  of;  but  then  it  was  too  late  to  help  it.    Thus,  at 
the  motion  of  a  drunken  strumpet,  was  destroyed,  bj  this  drunken  king, 
one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  toe  world.    That  this  of  Persepolis  was 
such,  the  ruins  of  it  sufficiently  show,  which  are  still  remaining  even 
to  this  day,*  at  a  place  called  Chehel-Minar,  near  8hiras  in  Persia.* 
The  name  signifietu,^  in  the  Persian  language,  forty  pillars,  and  the 
place  is  so  ouled,  because  such  a  number  of  pillars,  as  well  as  other 
stately  ruins  of  this  palace,  are  there  still  remaining  even  to  this  day. 

"  Plutanh.  in  Aleiandro.    Q.  Curtiui,  lib.  5.    Arrian.  lib.  3.    Diodor.  Sic.  b*b.  17. 
Jiutin.  lib.  II. 

*  8«e  the  Trareli  of  Heiberti  Therenot,  and  Chardin. 

*  [Penepolia  waa  iltaated  in  the  plains  of  Merdasht,  more  than  300  milei  to  the  Miuth- 
east  of  Susa.    The  remains  of  the  once  famous  palaces  are  still  to  be  identi6ed  in  the 


magnificent  ruins  sometimes  called  Chehel-Menar,  or  the  "  Forty  Pillan,"  and  sometimes 
denominated  Takhti-Jemshid,  or  the  "  Throne  of  Jemshid.''    In  andent  times  the  sur- 


the  air  with  inoense ;  whilst  the  Persian  taste  was  gratified  by  the  singing  of  countlesi 
birds,  the  murmuring  of  fountains,  and  the  presence  of  wild  and  wondrous  animsJs, 
sent  as  presents  from  erery  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  edifices  of  Persepolis,  radiant 
with  gold  and  colours,  must  hare  lit  up  the  glorious  landscape  like  palaces  of  rainbowa 
They  were  seated  upon  a  platform  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  they  rose  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  one  abore  the  other,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  broad  marble  staircases.  An  elaborate  description  of  the  sculptures  may 
be  found  in  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations.  An  attempt  to  describe  the  peaces  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Xerxes  and  Artazerxes  may  be  found  in  my  lafo  and  TraTels  of  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  Bd.] 
*  Vide  Oolii  Notes  ad  Alfraganum,  p.  113. 
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.  Alexander  purmtes  Darius  to  JB^atana  and  Bageg. — In  the  intenm, 
Darius,  being  fled  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  there  gathered  together  as 
many  of  his  broken  forces  as  fled  that  waj,  and  endeavoured'  all  he 
could  to  raise  others  to  add  to  them,  for  the  making  up  of  another 
army :  but  Alexander,  having  by  thd  beginning  of  the  spring  settled 
all  his  affairs  in  Persia,  made  after  him  into  Media.  Or  this  Darius 
having  received  intelligence,  left  Ecbatana,  with  intentions  to  march 
into  Bactria,  there  to  strengthen  and  augment  his  army  with  new  re- 
cruits. But  he  had  not  ^one  far  ere  he  altered  his  purpose ;  for  fear- 
ing lest  Alexander  should  overtake  him  before  he  could  reach  Bactria, 
he  stopped  his  march,  and  resolved  to  stand  the  brunt  of  another  bat- 
tle with  the  forces  then  about  him,  which  amounted  to  about  forty 
thousand  men,  horse  and  foot. 

Darius  carried  aufay  prisoner  hy  Sessus  and  treacherously  slain, — 
But  while  Darius  was  thus  preparing  for  battle,  Bessus  governor  of 
Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes  another  Persian  nobleman  confederated  with 
him  in  the  treason,  seized  the  poor  unfortunate  prince,  and  making  him 
their  prisoner,  put  him  in  chams,  and  then,'^hutting  him  up  in  a  close 
cart,  fled  with  nim  toward  Bactria,  purposing,  if  Alexander  pursued 
after  them,  to  purchase  their  peace  with  him,  by  delivering  him  alive 
into  his  hands ;  but  if  he  did  not  pursue  after  them,  then  their  inten- 
tions were  to  kill  him,  and  seize  his  kingdom,  and  renew  the  war. 
Alexander,  on  his  coming  to  Ecbatana,  found  Darius  was  gone  from 
thence  about  eight  days  before :  however,  he  pursued  hard  after  him 
for  eleven  days  toother,  till  he  came  to  Bages,  a  city  of  Media,  often 
mentioned  in  Tobit,'  and  which  was  the  place  where  Nebuchodonosor, 
king  of  Ass3rria»  is  said,  in  the  book  of  Judith,'  to  have  slain  Arphaxad 
king  of  Media.  Here  finding  that  it  vras  in  vain  to  pursue  after  Da- 
rius any  further,  he  stayed  in  this  place  some  days  for  the  refreshing 
of  his  army,  and  for  the  settling  of  the  affairs  of  Media.  Of  which 
having  maae  Oxidates,  a  noble  Persian,  governor,  he  marched  into  Par- 
thia ;  where  having  received  intelligence  of  Darius's  case,  and  what 
danger  he  was  in  from  those  traitors  who  had  made  him  their  prisoner, 
he  put  himself  again,  upon  the  pursuit  after  him  with  part  of  nis  army, 
leaving  the  rest  under  the  command  of  Craterus  to  follow  after  him ; 
and  aner  several  days'  hard  march,  he  at  last  came  up  with  the  trai- 
tors :  whereon  they  would  have  persuaded  Darius  to  mount  on  horse- 
back for  his  more  speedy  flight  with  them ;  but  he  refusing  thus  to  do, 
they  gave  him  several  mortu  wounds,  and  left  him  a  dying  in  his  cart. 
Phdistrotus,  one  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  found  him  in  this  condition ; 
but  he  expired  before  Alexander  himself  came  up  to  him.  When 
he  saw  his  corpse,  he  could  not  forbear  shedding  of^ tears  at  so  melim- 
choly  a  spectacle ;  and,  having  cast  his  doak  over  it,  he  commanded  it 
to  be  wrapped  up  therein,  and  carried  to  Sisigambis  at  Susa  (where  he 
had  left  her  with  the  other  captive  ladies),  to  be  buried  by  her  with  a 
royal  funeral,  in  the  burying-place  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  allowed 
the  expenses  necessary  for  it.  And  this  was  the  end  of  this  great  king, 
and  also  of  the  empire  over  which  he  reigned,  after  it  had  lasted,  from 
the  first  of  Cyrus,  two  hundred  and  nine  yeara.   After  this  ficict,  Nabar- 

'  Arrian.  lib.  1.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  17.    Plutarch,  in  Alexandre.    Cnrtiiu,  lib.  5. 
*  Cnap.i.  1, 14,  iv.  i.  '  Chap.  i.  15. 
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sanes  fled  into  Hyrcania,  and  Bessus  into  Bactiia ;  and  there  be  de- 
clared himself  king  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes. 

Alexander  subdues  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire^ — 
Alexander^  was  not  stayed  by  the  death  of  Darius  from  still  pursmng 
after  the  traitor  Bessuft :  but  finding  at  length  that  he  was  gotten  too 
far  before  him  to  be  overtaken,  he  returned  again  into  Farthia;  and  there 
haying  regulated  his  affairs  in  the  army,  as  well  as  in  the  province,  he 
marched  into  Hyrcania,  and  received  that  country  under  hia  subjectian. 
After  that  he  subdued  the  Mardans,  Arians,  Dran|;ianB,  Aracausiana, 
and  several  other  nations,  over  which  he  flew  with  victory,  swifter  than 
others  can  travel,  often  with  his  horse  pursuing  his  enemies  upon  the 
spur  whole  days  and  nights,  and  sometunes  making  long  marches  far 
several  days,  one  after  the  other,  as  once  he  did  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  of 
near  forty  miles  a  day,  for  eleven  days  together :  so  that  by  the  speed 
of  his  marches  he  came  upon  his  enemy  before  they  were  aware  of  him, 
and  conquered  them  before  they  could  be  in  a  posture  to  resist  him. 
Which  exactly  agreeth  with  the  description  given  of  him  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  some  ages  b^ore,  he  being  in  them  set  forth  under  the 
similitude  of  a  panther  or  leopard,  with  four  wings;'  for  he   was 
impetuous  and  fierce  in  hia  warlike  expeditions,  as  a  panther  after  hia 
prey,  and  came  on  upon  his  enemies  with  that  speed,  as  if  he  flew  with 
a  double  pair  of  wings.     And  to  this  purpose  he  is,  in  another  place  of 
those  prophecies,  compared  to  a  he-goat,'  coming^  from  the  west  with 
that  swiftness  upon  toe  king  of  Media  and  Persia,  that  he  seemed  as 
if  his  feet  did  not  touch  the  sround.     And  his  actions,  as  well  in  this 
comparison  as  in  the  former,  Ailly  verified  the  prophecy. 

Puts  Parmenio  to  death, — ^While  Alexander  was  among  the  Dran- 
gians,^  discovery  was  made  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  his  life,  of 
which  Fhilotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  in 
his  army  and  principal  confidants,  being  found  to  be  the  head,  was  put 
to  deatn  for  it,  with  all  his  accomplices.  And  whether  Alexander 
thought  Parmenio  to  have  been  in  tne  plot  abo,  or  feared  his  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  son,  he  sent  to  Ecoatana,  where  he  had  left  him 
with  part  of  his  forces  to  guard  his  treasure  whi(;h  he  had  there  laid 
up,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  also ;  which  brought  great  envy 
upon  him,  this  old  commander  having  been  his  chief  assisttuit  in  con- 
ducting his  armies  to  most  of  those  victories  which  he  had  hitherto 
obtained.  After  this,  Alexander,  notwithstanding  the  approach  of 
winter,  marched  still  forward  to  the  north,  and  subdu^  all  m  his  way, 
cariyingon  his  conquests  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  where  having  built 
a  cif^,  which  from  his  name  he  called  also  Alexandria,  as  he  had  several 
others,  he  there  terminated  the  actions  of  this  year. 

Crosses  the  Oxus  into  Sogdicma :  Bessus  taken  and  put  to  deaths  %2g. 
— Early  the  next  spring^  he  made  after  Bessus ;  and  having  driven  bim 
out  of  Bactria,  and  settled  that  province  tmder  his  obedience,  he  followed 
him  into  Sogdiana,  the  coimtiy  now  called  Cowaresmia,  where  he  was 
retired.  This  province  being  separated  from  Bactria  by  the  river  Oxos, 

^  Plutanh.  in  Alexaadro.    Diodor.  610.    Anian.    Q.  Cartiiu,  et  Justin,  ibid. 
■  Dan.  rii.  6.  »  Dan.  tiii.  5. 

«  Arrian.  lib.  3.    Plutarch,  in  Alexandra.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  17.    Q.  Curtiua,  lib.  6,  0. 
7—9,  Ac. 
*  Axxian.  lib.  3.    Plutarch,  in  Alexandra.    Diodor.  Sic  lib.  17.    Q,  Curtius,  lib.  7. 
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which  was  htrge  and  deep,  Bessus'a  chief  confidence  was  in  the  iinpasB- 
ableness  of  it :  for,  having  taken  away  or  destroyed  all  the  shipping  and 
boats  that  were  to  be  found  on  it,  he  thought  Alexander  could  not 
possibly  get  over  it  to  pursue  him  any  further.  But  no  difficulty  being 
insurmountable  to  that  conqueror,  he  found  means,  by  stuffed  skins, 
and  such  other  devices,  to  get  his  army  all  over ;  whereon  Bessus's  fol- 
lowers, despairing  of  his  case,  seized  his  person,  and  delivered  him  bound 
to  Alexander,  who  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  Oxatres,  the  brother  of 
Darius,  to  be  punished  by  him  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  the  treason 
he  had  been  guilty  of  in  murderine  his  king.  !For  after  the  death  of 
Darius,  this  Oxatres  surrendered  hmiself  to  Alexander,  who  very  kindly 
received  him,  and  admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
treated  him  with  favour  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  Oxatres,  having  thus 
gotten  the  traitor  into  his  hands,  made  him  die  such  a  death  as  his 
treason  deserved.  ' 

Difficult  eonque$t  ofSogdiana ;  murder  of  Clitus, — Sogdiana  breed- 
ing a  great  number  of  horses,  Alexander  came  thither  very  opportunely 
for  the  remounting;  of  his  cavalry:^  for  by  the  quick  ana  fatiguing 
marches  which  he  nad  made,  he  nad  either  killed  or  spoiled  most  of 
the  horses  of  his  army :  but  notwithstanding,  he  had  not  such  quick 
success  in  his  conquests  here  as  in  other  provinces ;  for  he  had  not 
now  to  do  with  the  effeminate  Persians  and  Babylonians,  but  with  the 
Sogdians,  Dahans,  and  Massagets,  valiant  and  hardy  people,  who  were 
not  but  with. great  difficulty  to  be  subdued.  And  therefore  this  pro- 
vince found  him  a  full  yearns  work  before  he  could  bring  it  into  thorough 
subjection  to  him.  It  lay  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
between  the  river  Oxus  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Orxantes  on  the 
north  ;^  the  last  of  these  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian  call  Tanais,  very 
erroneously ;  for  the  river  Tanais  is  much  more  to  the  west,  and  dis- 
chargeth  itself  not  into  the  Caspian,  but  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  is 
the  same  which  we  now  call  the  I>on.  Pliny'  takes  notice  of  this  mis- 
take, and  tells  us  it  proceeded  from  Alexander's  soldiers  calling  it  so, 
and  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Silys.  The  capital  of  this  province 
was  Maracanda,  a  great  city  of  near  ten  miles  in  compass,  and  is  the  same 
which,  being  now  called  Samarcand,  is  the  chief  city  of  the  XJsbeck  Tar- 
tars. While  Alexander  lay  there  with  his  army,  towards  the  beginning 
of  winter,^  he  basely,  in  a  drunken  fury,  murdered  Clitus,  one  of  the 
best  of  his  friends,  which  afterwards  he  condemned  himself  for,  as  much 
as  everybody  else ;  for  it  was  a  very  vile  action,  and  the  greatest  blot 
of  his  life.  After  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  the  Sogdians,  and  re- 
duced such  of  the  Bactrians  as  had  revolted  from  him,  he  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Nautaca,  and  there  gave  his  army  rest  and  re&esh- 
ment  for  three  months. 

Alexander  marriea  Soxana,  328. — While  he  lay  there,  being  wholly 
at  ease  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  fell  in  love  with  Boxana,'^vthe 
daughter  of  Oxyathres,  a  noble  Persian,  who  was  among  the  captive 

I  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  8.    Arrian.  lib.  4.    Diodor.  Sic.  Ub.  17. 

>  [Sogdiana  included  the  country  still  called  Soffd  or  Samarcand,  but  perhaps  better 
known  as  Bokhara.  It  lay,  as  Prideaux  has  placed  it,  between  the  river  Oxus,  or  Jihoun, 
and  the  river  Jaxartos,  or  Sihoun.  These  riyers,  howerer,  do  not  fall  into  the  Caspian 
but  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.    Ed.I 

*  Lib.  6,  c.  16.        *  Plutarch,  in  Alexandro.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  8,  c.  x.    Arrian.  lib.  4. 

^  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  8,  c.  4.    Arrian.  lib.  4.    Plutarch,  in  Alexandro. 
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ladies  in  his  camp,  and  took  her  to  wife.  She  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time,  and  also  one  of  the  most  wicked,  as  afterwards  b^ 
her  actions,  especially  in  the  murder  of  Darius's  daughters,,  she  sum- 
ciently  made  appear.  That  Alexander's  marrying  this  ladj  might  be 
made  no  objection  against  him  among  his  Macedonians,  he  encouraged 
as  many  of  their  leaders  and  prime  men  as  he  found  incHned  that  wvj 
to  do  the  same,  and  take  them  wives  in  like  manner  from  among  the 
Persian  ladies.  So  that  most  of  the  time  that  he  spent  in  these 
quarters  was  taken  up  in  making  such  marriages,  and  in  nuptial  feast- 
mgs  upon  them. 

FrqieeU  the  conquwt  of  India :  put9  OaUUihenef  to  death. — But 
while  these  things  were  a  doin^  in  the  cam;),  Alexander's  head  was 
busy  in  projecting  an  expedition  mto  India;'  his  main  inoentive  to  this 
dangerous  and  improfitable  enterprise  was  all  an  excess  of  vanity  and 
folly.    He  had  read  in  the  old  Qrecian  fables,  that  Bacchus  and  H«> 
cules,  two  of  Jupiter's  sons,  had  made  this  expedition  into  India,  and 
he  would  fain,  in  emulation  of  them,  do  the  same :  for  having  been 
declared  Jupiter's  son  as  well  as  they,  he  would  not  be  thought  to 
come  behind  them  in  anything,  and  he  had  flatterers  enough  about  bim 
to  blow  him  up  into  this  conceit.     And  about  this  time  it  was  that  he 
began  to  require  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  commanded 
that  all  that  were  admitted  to  make  addressee  unto  him  should  adore 
him,  as  formerly  they  had  the  Persian  kings.    AH  his  old  friends  difl^ 
liked  this  conduct  in  him,  and  none  more  than  Gallisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher.   He  was  a  kinsman  of  Aristotle,'  Alexander's  master,  and  bad 
been  sent  by  him  to  attend. the  young  conqueror  on  his  first  entering 
on  the  Persian  war,  and  had  accompanied  him  through  all  his  expedi- 
tions ever  since :  and  being  a  very  wise  and  grave  man,  was  thougbt 
the  properest  person  to  advise  and  direct  him  against  those  exoessei 
which  the  heat  of  his  youth  might  carry  him  into.    And  this  being  tbe 
whole  end  for  which  he  was  sent  to  attend  him,  he  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  dislike  of  this  folly.    But  Alexander,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  this  matter,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  for  it ;  which,  next  the  death  of  Glitus,  is  tbat 
which,  of  all  his  other  actions,  bore  hardest  upon  his  reputation ;  and 
indeed,  if  duly  estimated,  it  was  bv  much  the  worst  of  the  two ;  for  be 
was  in  the  heat  of  wine,  and  also  highly  provoked  by  saucy  and  abusive 
language,  when  he  slew  Glitus ;  but  GaUisthenes  he  did  put  to  death 
dehberately  and  designedly,  and  for  no  other  reascm,  but  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  dislike  of  those  follies  which  he  was  sent  on^  purpose  by  bis 
instructions  and  advice  to  correct  in  him. 

Suhdues  the  Indians  westtoard  qfihe  Indue, — But  before  he  went  on 
this  Indian  expedition,'  he  very  providently  took  care  to  secure  all  in 
quiet  behind  him ;  and  therefore  while  he  lay  in  those  quarters  at  Naa* 
taca,  he  removed  several  of  the  governors  of  provinces  who  had  op- 
pressed their  provincials,  and  remedied  all  the  grievances  they  bad 
been  guilty  of  towards  them,  that  none  might  have  any  just  cause  in 
his  absence  to  create  disturbances,  or  make  any  risings  against  bim  or 

>  Arrian.  lib.  4.    Q.  Curtiiu,  lib.  8,  c.  5,  9,  zo.  &c.    Plutarcb.  in  Alexanilro.  Diodor. 
Sic.  lib.  i^.    Jostin.  lib.  is,  c.  7. 
'  Laertiui  in  Vita  Aristotelis.    Plutarch,  in  Alezondro  et  in  SyUa. 
'  Arrian.  lib.  4.    Q.  Curtiua,  lib.  8,  c.  5. 
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his  authcnify  in  anj  parts  of  the  empire.  And  the  better  to  provide 
against  all  such,  as  weU  as  for  the  more  sucoessful  carrying  on  of  the 
new  war  which  he  was  going  to  enter  upon,  he  caused  tnirty  thousand 
young  men,  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  men  of  the  conquerea  countries, 
to  be  listed  for  the  augmenting  of  his  armj,  that  haying  them  with 
him  in  this  expedition,  they  might  be  hostages  with  him  for  the  good 
behayiour  of  their  relations,  as  well  as  useful  to  him  in  the  war.  On  his 
inarching  into  India,*  his  army,  with  these  augmentations,  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  Grecians  and  Persians,  besides 
fifteen  thousand  which  he  left  with  Amjntaa  in  Bactria,  to  keep  those 
parts  in  quiet.  Many  nations  on  this  side  the  riyer  Indus  were  then 
reckoned  to  be  of  IncQa ;  and  in  subduing  of  those  was  this  whole  }^ear 
employed.  Some  of  them  he  conquered  by  force,^  and  some  he  received 
by  submission.  But  none  pleased  him  more  than  those  that  welcomed 
him  as  the  third  son  of  Jupiter  that  had  come  among  them,  meaning 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  for  the  other  two ;  so  fiur  was  he  intoxicated 
with  the  vain  conceit  of  being  thought  the  son  of  that  imaginary  god. 
Among  those  whom  he  subdued  by  force  were  the  Asfflcans ;  but 
Cleophis,  the  q|ueen  of  that  nation,  being  a  very  beautiful  womau, 
redeemed  her  kingdom  by  3rielding  to  his  desires ;  whereby  she  incurred 
that  infiuny  and  contempt  among  the  Indians,  that  they  afterwards 
called  her  by  no  other  name  than  that  Oa  the  royal  whore.  By  this 
concubinage  she  had  a  son,  whom,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  she 
called  Alexander,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  those  parts ;  and  if  Paulus 
Yenetus  may  be  believed,  there  were  in  a  certain  province  of  India, 
which  he  caUs  Balasda,  kings  of  his  race  reigning  there  even  to  his 
time. 

Cro9ie$  the  Indus^  and  defeats  Forue  <m  the  hanke  of  the  Hydaepee^ 
327. — Early  ^e  next  spring'' he  passed  the  river  Indus,  over  a  bridge 
of  boats  there  prepared  for  him,  and  from  thence  marched  forward  to 
the  river  Hydaspeei.  Between  these  two  rivers  lay  the  kingdom  of 
Taxiles,  who  submitted  to  him.  But  beyond  the  Hydaspes  lay  the 
kingdom  of  Forus,  a  prince  of  great  valour  and  power,  who  was  there 
ready  with  a  great  army  to  impede  his  further  progress.  This,  on 
Alexander's  passing  that  river,  produced  a  fierce  battle  between  them ; 
wherein,  after  a  fight  of  eight  hours,  Porus's  army  was  vanquished  with 
a  great  slaughter,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  the  magna- 
nimity and  generosity  of  his  carriage  under  his  misfortune  so  took  with 
Alexander,  that  he  again  restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  and  abo  aug- 
mented it.  For,  after  this,  having  passed  the  river  Acesinis,  which 
terminated  Porus's  kingdom  on  the  east,  and  taken  idl  i^e  territory 
that  lay  between  that  and  the  river  Hydraotes,  he  added  this  abo  to 
Porus's  dominions.  Afier  this,  passing  the  Hydraotes,  he  marched  to 
the  Hyphasis,  and  would  gladly  have  passed  that  river  also,  and  gone 
on  to  the  Qiuiges.  But  his  soldiers  being  weary  of  following  him  any 
further  in  these  expeditions  of  knight-errantry,  forced  him  there  to 
put  an  end  to  his  further  progress.  And  therefore,  having  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  erected  twelve  large  altars,  for  a  memorial  of  his 
having  been  there,  he  marched  back  again  to  the  Hydaspes,  where 

>  Q.  Cartiai.  lib.  8,  c.  5. 

'  Arrion.  lib.  4.    Q.  Curtios,  lib.  8.    Plutarch,  in  Alezandro. 
*  Pltttarcb.  in  Alexandro.    Q.  Curtiut,  lib.  8.    Diodor.  bic.  Jib.  17.    Arrian.  lib.  5. 
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having,  at  the  place  where  he  vanquished  Porus,  buQt  a  city  which  be 
called  Nicsa,  in  memory  of  that  victory,  and  another  not  far  from  it 
which  he  called  Bucephala,  in  memory  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  which 
there  died,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  drawn  thither  to  him,  for  his 
passing  down  that  river  into  the  Indus,  and  the  southern  parts  of  India, 
proposing  to  carry  on  his  arms  and  conquests  that  way  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  and  then  to  return  to  Babvlon. 

Sails  doum  the  Indus,  326. — ^This  fleet  he  had  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared from  his  fiist  passing  the  Indus,'  and  it  had  been  ever  since 
a  making  ready  for  him  in  the  several  places  that  he  had  appointed ; 
which,  when  it  'W'as  all  brought  together,  amounted  to  two  tliousand 
vessels  of  all  sorts.    The  chief  command  hereof  he  gave  to  Nearchus, 
and  then,  putting  his  army  on  board,  he  sailed  down  the  Hydaepes 
into  the  Acesinis,  and  through  that  into  the  Indus :  for  the  first  of 
these  fell  into  the  second,  and  the  second  into  the  third.     In  his  way 
he  had  to  do  with  two  very  valiant  nations,  the  Oxidracians  and  the 
Mallians.     The  former  of  these  inhabited  where  the  Hydaspes  fell  into 
the  Acesinis,  and  the  other  where  the  Acesinis  fell  mto  the  Indus. 
Both  these  he  forced  into  a  submission,  though  not  without  great  difli- 
culty.     And  while  he  besieged  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Mallians,  he 
was  verv  near  losing  his  life :  for  being  the  first  that  scaled  the  walls, 
he  rashly  leaped  into  the  city,  before  any  others  were  at  hand  to 
second  him,  and  was  there  almost  wounded  to  death,  ere  any  of  his 
followers  could  get  in  to  rescue  him.    Thence  he  sailed  down  the  Indus 
as  far  as  the  ocean,  conquering  all  the  nations  in  his  way  on  both  sides 
that  river.     When  he  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  had  now  carried  his  conquests  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  reckoned  that  he  had  obtained 
all  that  he  proposed ;  and  therefore  returning  back  to  land,  when  he 
had  given  sucn  orders  as  he  thought  fit  for  the   settling  of  his 
Indian  conquests,  he  sent  Nearchus,  with  that  part  of  the  fleet  which 
was  fittest  for  the  voyage,  back  again  into  the  ocean,  ordering  him  to 
sail  that  wav  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  up  through  that  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  meet  him  at  Babylon ;  and  then  he  vnth  his  army  marched 
over  land  towards  the  same  place. 

Miarehes  throtigh  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  whilst  Nearehns 
sails  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Oulf,  325.— The  way  that  he  took 
in  his  march  thither,  was  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia  ;^ 
a  great  part  of  which  being  a  very  barren  country,  and  full  of  sandy 
deserts,  ne  sufiered  very  much  in  his  passage  through  it,  both  for  want 
of  water  as  well  as  of  provisions ;  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  climate 
added  to  the  calamity,  which  grew  so  great,  that  it  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  his  army.  And  to  this  it  was  chiefly  owin^  that  he  did  not 
oring  back  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  number  which  he  first  carried 
with  him  into  India.  When  he  arrived  in  the  province  of  Carmania 
(the  same  which,  retaining  its  ancient  name,  is  still  called  Kerman), 
he  marched  in  a  bacchanalian  procession  for  seven  days  together  through 
that  province,  in  way  of  triumph  for  his  Indian  conquests.  For  it 
seems  he  had  heard  that  Bacchus  returned  in  this  manner  after  his  like 
expedition  into  that  country :  for  he  much  afiected  to  imitate  Bacchus 

^  Arrian.  lib.  6.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  9.    Plntarch.  in  Aloxandro. 
*  Plutarchus  in  Alexaudro.  Q.  Curtius,  Arrianus,  ibid. 
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and  Hercules  in  all  this  expedition ;  and  be  did  too  much  the  former 
of  them,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  in  that  excessive  drunkenness 
which  he  ^ve  himselt  up  unto.  Nearchus,  haying  coasted  along  all 
the  countnes,  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  arrived 
at  the  isle  of  Harmuzia  (now  called  Ormus),  where  hearing  that  Alex- 
ander was  within  five  days'  journey  of  that  place,  he  went  to  him,  and 
gaive  him  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  what  discoveries  and  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  it ;  with  ^ich  being  exceedingly  delighted,  he 
sent  him  back  again  to  complete  his  first  orders,  and  sail  up  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Babyum,  as  he  had  appointed. 

I^unighes  appresnons  committed  during  his  absence, — While  Alexan- 
der was  in  Carmania,  he  had  many  complunts  made  to  him  of  the  oj^pres- 
sions  exercised  by  his  lieutenants,  and  other  officers  in  the  provinces, 
during  his  absence  in  India ;  for  reckoning  that  he  would  never  come 
back  again,  several  of  them  did  let  themselves  loose  to  rapine,  tyranny, 
and  all  manner  of  cruelty  and  oppression.    All  these  he  caused  to  be 

§ut  to  death  for  the  expiation  or  their  crimes,  and  vnth  them  six  hun- 
red  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  their  instruments  in  these  enormities ; 
and  he  exercised  the  same  severity  upon  aU  other  of  his  officers  whom 
he  after  that  found  in  the  same  abuses,  which  conduced  very  much  to 
the  making  of  his  government  acceptable  to  the  conquered  provinces. 
JSeeolves  on  the  cireumnamgatton  of  Africa. — Being  exceedindj 

S leased  with  the  successful  voyage  that  Nearchus  had  made  with  his 
eet,  and  the  account  which  he  gave  him  of  his  discoveries,  Alexander 
resolved  on  more  sea  adventures,  purposing  no  less  than  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  sail  round  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  return  by  the  mouth 
of  the  straits  (then  called  Hercules*s  Pillars,  now  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar), into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  a  voyage  which  had  been  several 
times  attempted,  and  once  performed  at  the  command  of  Necho  king 
of  Egypt  (of  which  an  account  hath  been  above  given).  In  order 
hereto,  ne  sent  his  commands  to  his  lieutenants  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria,  for  a  fleet  of  ships,  fit  for  such  an  undertaking,  to  be  forthvnth 
built  at  several  places  on  the  Euphrates,  especially  at  Thapsacus,  order- 
ing great  quantities  of  timber  to  be  cut  down  on  Mount  Libanus,  and 
carried  thither  for  this  purpose.  This  shows  the  greatness  of  his  de- 
signs ;  but  this,  as  weU  as  all  others  of  them,  were  quashed  by  his 
death. 

Violatum  ofPasargada,  and  execution  of  Orsinee, — On  his  coming 
to  Pasargada,  he  was  much  offended  at  the  violation  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus,  who  was  there  buried.  For  since 
he  was  last  there  (which  was  a  litfcle  after  his  taking  of  Persepolis), 
it  had  been  broken  up  and  robbed.  The  Magians  who  had  the  keep- 
ing of  the  sepulchre,  and  several  others,  were  put  to  the  torture,  for 
the  finding  out  of  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege.  But  no  discovery  be- 
ing made  this  way,  at  length  by  the  malice  of  Bagoas,  a  beloved  eunuch 
of  Alexander's,  the  whole  guilt  was  charged  upon  Orsines,  the  governor 
of  the  province.  This  Bagoas  was  a  very  beautiful  young  eunuch : 
Nabarzanes,  who  conspired  vnth  Bessus  in  the  imprisonment,  and  after- 
wards in  the  death,  of  Darius,  presented  him  unto  Alexander,  and  by  this 
present  saved  his  own  life.  Alexander  became  criminally  attached  to 
Bagoas,  and  the  latter  grew  so  far  into  his  favour,  that  he  prevailed 
with  him  to  sacrifice  this  noble  Persian  [Orsines]  to  his  revenge,  con- 
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trary  to  all  honour,  justioe,  and  ^titude.     For  Orsines  hftd  ^rery 
mach  served  Alexander,  especially  in  that  province ;  for  Phranoirteay 
the  governor  of  it,  dym|;  while  Alexander  was  in  India,  and  all  things 
there  heing  like  to  run  mto  confusion  upon  it,  for  want  <^  one  to  take 
eare  of  the  government,  he  took  upon  nim  to  suppljr  that  defect^  and 
preserved  all  things  there  in  good  order  for  the  service  of  Alexaador, 
to  the  time  of  his  arriinal  thither ;  and  on  his  entering  the  proviaoe^ 
met  him  in  the  most  honourahle  manner,  and  bein^  a  person  of  great 
wealth,  as  well  as  of  ancient  nobility,  he  presented  him  and  his  foUowcra 
with  manj  noble  presents,  to  the  ^ue  of  several  thousands  of  taleote. 
But  when  he  presented  the  rest  of  Alexander's  friends  and  fovoniitesy 
taking  no  notice  of  Bagoas,  and  saying  withal,  when  he  was  put  in 
mind  of  him,  "  That  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  king's  friends,  not  to 
his  catamites;"  this  so  angered  the  eunuch,  that  to  work  his  re- 
venge, he  contrived  that  the  whole  charge  of  violating  the  sepulchre 
of  Cyrus  was  turned  upon  the  governor  of  the  province;  and  having 
suborned  falso  witnesses  to  accuse  him  of  this  and  many  other  oionnio 
ties,  he  prevailed  with  Alexander  to  put  him  to  death,  in  the  manner 
as  I  have  said ;  which,  considering  the  services  he  had  done  him,  and 
the  munificence  with  which  he  had  received  him  on  his  entering  into 
his  province,  is  deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the  basest  of  his  actions. 

jSeaehet  /S^Ma.-- From  Ftoareada  Alexander  marched  to  Persepolis, 
where  he  lamented  his  folly  in  having  burned  that  city ;  from  thence 
he  passed  on  towards  Susa.  In  his  vray  thither  he  met  Nearchua  with 
his  fleet ;  for  Nearchus,'  according  to  ms  orders,  had  sailed  up  the  Per- 
sian Ghilf  into  the  Euphrates ;  but  there,  hearing  Alexander  was  on  his 
march  towards  Susa,  ne  sailed  back  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pisitigrisy 
and  from  thence  up  that  river  to  a  bridge  which  Alexander  was  to  pasa. 
And  there  the  land  army  and  the  sea  army  meeting,  they  both  joined 
together.  For  which  Alexander  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to 
his  gods,  and  made  great  rejoicings  in  his  camp,  and  high  honours  were 
there  given  to  Neardius,  for  his  successful  oonauct  of  t&  fleets  in  bring- 
ing it  safe  through  so  many  dangers  to  that  place. 

Marr%e$  Staiira,  eldest  daughter  of  Dariui^  and  encowragn  marriagea 
between  hie  officers  and  Fenian  Wm.— When  Alexander  came  to  Sina, 
where  he  had  left  all  the  captive  ladies  at  his  last  being  there,  he  took 
to  wife  Statira,'  the  eldest  of  Darius's  daughters,  and  gave  the  younger, 
called  Drypetis,  to  Hephestion,  his  chief  favourite,  and  at  the  same 
time  married  most  of  the  rest  of  them,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hun- 
dred,  to  others  of  his  commanders  and  principal  followers.  For  they 
being  the  daughters  of  the  prime  nobuity  ox  the  Persian  empife,  lie 
hoped,  by  these  marriages,  to  make  such  a  union  of  the  Gredana  and 
Persians  together,  as  should  render  them  both  as  one  nation  under  his 
empire.  And  for  five  days  together  these  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  all  manner  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
All  the  dowries  of  these  ladies  Alexander  paid,  and  at  the  same  time 
distributed  great  rewards  to  such  of  his  followers  as  had  best  deserved 

^  Arrianus  de  Rebus  Indieis. 

«  Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  i7.  Plutaiehus  In  Alczaadro,  et  In  Libra  da  FortoBa  Altmidfi. 
Anrian.  lib.  7,  where  by  mictoke  this  daughter  of  Darius  is  called  Banina:  for  Baniaa 
was  the  concubine,  not  the  wife,  of  Alexander,  and  the  daughter  of  Artabams,  not  of 
Darius.  She  was  first  married  to  Memnon,  and  after  his  death,  being  taken  iato  the  bed 
of  Alexander,  she  had  a  ton  by  him  oalled  Hereules. 
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of  him  ia  the  ware,  and  paid  the  debts  of  all  the  soldiera  of  his  armj ; 
which  last  article  flJone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  talents,  Justin  and 
Arrian  say  twenty  thousand.  On  these  and  other  such  occasions  he 
expended  vast  sums,  which  were  all  supplied  him  out  of  the  immense 
treasures  of  Darius :  for  out  of  them  he  laid  up,  in  his  treasury  at  Ec- 
batana  only,^  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  talents,  besides  what 
he  had  at  Babylon,  and  in  other  treasuries  throujg;h  the  empire. 

Mutiny  in  the  army, — ^These  nuptial  solemnities  beinff  o?er,  he  left 
the  main  of  his  army  under  the  conduct  of  Hephestion,'  and  with  the 
rest  went  on  board  the  fleet,  which  he  had  caus^  to  be  brought  up  the 
Eulffius  (in  Daniel  called  the  IJlai),'  on  which  Susa  stood,  and  sailed 
down  that  river  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  thence  passed  up  the 
Tigris  to  the  city  Opis,  where  Hephestion  met  him  witn  the  rest  of 
the  army.  On  his  coming  to  that  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
through  the  whole  army,^  that  all  those  Macedonians,  who  by  reason  of 
their  age,  or  the  wounds  they  had  received  in  the  wars,  or  other  infirm- 
ities, found  themselves  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
camp,  should  have  full  liberty  to  return  into  Greece,  declanng  his  in- 
tentions to  dismiss  them  bountifully,  and  to  cause  them  with  honour 
and  safety  to  be  conveyed  to  their  own  homes.  This  he  intended  as  a 
kindness  to  them ;  but  it  being  taken  by  another  handle,  as  if  he  were 
weary  of  his  Macedonians,  and  dismissed  them  only  to  make  room  for 
the  new  recruits  which  he  had  lately  raised  out  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, to  be  taken  into  the  army  in  their  stead,  they  fell  into  a  mutiny, 
and  desired  all  to  be  dismissed ;  telling  him,  that  since  he  despised  his , 
soldiers,  by  whom  he  had  gained  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  father  Ham- 
mon  might  alone  wa^  his  wars  for  the  future ;  they  would  serve  him 
no  longer.  Thus  his  folly  in  challenging  that  imaginary  god  for  his 
&ther,  now  much  soever  he  valued  himsdf  upon  it,  was  made  his  re- 
proach on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions  by  everybody  else. 
This  mutinous  humour,  though  it  broke  not  out  till  on  this  occasion, 
had  been  long  a  breeding  among  them.  Thev  disliked  his  affecting  the 
Persian  mannen  and  habit,  his  marrying  a  Persian  lady,  and  his  caus- 
ing so  many  of  his  followers  to  do  the  same.  But  that  which  disgusted 
them  most  was  his  ingrafting  the  new  recruits  wUch  he  made  out  of 
the  conquered  countries  into  the  Macedonian  militia^  and  the  advancing 
of  many  Persians  to  places  of  honour  and  trust,  both  in  the  army  and 
in  the  provinces,  equally  with  the  Macedonians ;  for  he  having  con- 
quered by  them  alone,  they  thought  they  alone  ought  to  reign  with 
him,  and  engross  all  his  favours,  and  therefore  were  grievously  discon- 
tented with  all  the  methods  which  he  took  for  the  uniting  of  the  Per- 
sians with  them :  and  these  discontents  being  heiKhtenedby  every  step 
which  he  made  for  the  effecting  of  this  union,  at  bngth  broke  out  into 
a  mutiny  on  the  occasion  mentioned.  Whereon  he  having  punished 
some  of  them,  and  this  being  of  no  effect  to  reduce  the  rest,  he  retired 
into  his  tent,  and  there  shut  himself  up  for  two  days ;  after  that,  on 
the  third,  he  called  together  his  Asiatic  soldiers,  excluding  the  Maoo- 

*  Jvftin.  lib.  IS,  e.  i.  This  unounts  to  abore  thirty-five  miUiona  and  a  half  of  onr 
money,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Bernard's  computation, 
it  comes  to  near  forty  millions. 

'  Arrian.  lib.  7.  '  Chap.  viiL  1,  i6. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Alezandro.    Arrian.  lib.  7.    Q.  Curtins,  lib.  xo,  c.  a. 
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donians,  and  spoke  veir  kindly  to  them,  assured  them  of  hia  fiaroiir, 
and  treated  them  as  if  he  intended  for  the  future  whoUj  to  depend 
upon  them,  choosing  his  guards  out  of  them,  and  advancing  seyeral  of 
them  to  places  of  honour  and  trust,  without  taking  any  further  notice 
of  the  mutineers,  which  soon  brought  them  to  a  better  temper ;  for 
seeing  themselves  thus  kept  at  a  distance,  and  wholly  neglected,  and 
excluded  the  favours  they  formerly  enjoyed,  they  came  to  the  door  of 
his  tent  with  tears  of  repentance,  and  there  continued  for  two  dajs  in 
humble  supplication  for  his  pardon  and  &vour:  this  prevailed  ^tii 
him  on  the  third  to  admit  them  into  his  presence,  and  be  reconciled 
unto  them ;  and  firom  this  time  they  no  more  mutinied  against  him,  or 
faulted  any  of  his  proceedings. 

Marches  to  JSchatana :  death  qf  Hephettion. — From  Opis  he  marched 
by  several  stations  to  Ecbatana  in  Media.    While  he  was  there,'  he 
lost  his  favourite  Hephestion ;  for,  having  drunk  too  hard,  he  contracted 
a  fever  by  it,  and  of  that  he  died.     For  Alexander  having  long  given 
himself  up  to  great  drinking,  encouraged  hia  followers  in  it,  drinking 
sometimes  whole  days  and  nights  with  them :  and  it  is  said,  that  in 
one  of  these  drunken  bouts  at  which  he  was  present,  the  exceaa  was 
carried  on  so  far,^  that  forty  persona  died  of  it.    The  death  of  tibia 
favourite  was  much  lamented  Dy  him,  and  his  funeral  was  solemnized 
with  extravagant  honours,  as  well  as  expenses,  and  alao  with  as  extra- 
vagant cruelty:  for  he  caused  his  physician  to  be  crucified,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  he  could  not  make  a  man  immortal,  who,  by  ail 
manner  of  excesses,  did  the  utmost  he  could  to  kill  himself.     And  tbia 
cruelty  was  the  more  signal,  in  that  the  patient  himself  baffled  all  that 
the  physician  prescnbed  for  his  recovery ;  for  when,  to  allay  the  heat 
of  his  fever,  and  make  way  for  remedies  to  take  place  for  the  cure  of 
it,  the  physician  had  directed  an  abstinence  from  all  flesh-meats  and 
wine,  he  refused  to  be  restrained  firom  either,  but  took  both  in  such 
quantities  as  soon  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  physic  to  give  him  any 
relief;  and  thus,  by  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  and  by  wilfully  dis- 
appointing all  the  means  of  being  cured  of  it,  he  became  doubly  hia 
own  murderer ;  and  yet  the  poor  physician,  who  could  help  neither, 
was  forced  to  answer  for  all.    Ana  many  instances  may  be  given  of 
such  irrational  and  unjust  actions,  where  will  and  pleasure  nue  with- 
out restraint,  which  often,  upon  reflection,  bring  the  authors  themselvefl 
to  the  bitterness  of  regret  and  too  late  repentance;  and  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  let  aU  such  see,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  princes,  as  well  as  of 
their  people,  that  their  authority  be  regulated  by  such  just  laws  as  may 
hinder  them  from  doing  such  irrational  and  unjust  things,  as  often  pas- 
sion and  humour,  when  let  loose  from  all  restraint,  may  carry  men  into. 

Subdues  the  CossteaiM^  and  marches  to  Bahyhn^  324. — ^Alexander,  to 
divert  his  grief  after  this  loss,'  led  his  army  against  the  Cossaeans  (a 
warlike  nation  in  the  mountains  of  Media,  which  none  of  the  Pendan 
kings  could  ever  bring  into  subjection  to  them),  and  having,  in  a  war 
of  forty  days,  wholly  subdued  them,  he  passed  the  Tigris,  and  marched 
towards  Babylon.  On  his  approach  near  that  place,  the  Magians  and 
other  prognosticators  sent  advice  to  him  not  to  come  thither,  several 

« 

1  Plut.  in  Alex.    Arriau.  lib.  y*    Biod.  Sic.  lib.  i*^. 

'  Atheu.  lib.  10,  c.  la.    Plut.  in  Alex.    ^lian.  Hut  Var.  lib.  2,  e.  41. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  17.    Arrian.  lib.  7.    Plut.  in  Alex. 
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signs  portending,  that  his  entmng  that  city  would  prove  fatal  unto 
him.  But  contemning  all  these,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  into 
that  place,  where  he  found  ambassadors  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
waiting  his  coming  thither ;  to  all  which  he  gave  audience  in  their  order, 
and  took  care  to  return  such  answers  to  everr  one  of  them,  as  would 
send  them  away  firom  his  presence  best  pleased  with  him. 

PrqjeeU  numerous  ma^ffieent  det^ns. — ^While  he  continued  at 
Babylon  (which  was  near  the  space  of  a  whole  year),  he  projected  many 
designs ;  one  was  the  circumnavigation  of  A&ica ;  another  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  full  discovery  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  all  the  nations  round 
it ;  and  for  both  these  he  had  provided  fleets ;  another  was  to  conquer 
the  Arabians;  and  a  fourth  to  make  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  carry  on  his  conquest  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  having  a  great 
ambition  in  all  things  to  imitate  that  hero  of  the  Grecian  poets.  And 
besides  all  these,  he  had  many  designs  for  the  improving  of  Babylon. 
For  finding  it  not  only  in  its  ereatness,  but  abo  in  the  abundance 
which  it  was  supplied  with  of  all  things  necessary,  either  for  the  sup- 
port or  pleasures  of  life,  to  exceed  all  other  places  of  the  East,  he  re- 
solved there  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  empire ;  and  therefore  projected  to 
add  all  the  improvements  to  it  that  it  was  capable  of.  What  damage 
that  place,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  suffered  by  Cyrus's  breaking 
down  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  canal  called  Pal- 
lacopa,  I  have  above  shown.  This  he  did  set  himself  to  remedy  in  the 
first  place,  whereb  v  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  province,  which 
was  arowned  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river  in  that  place,  and  also 
have  made  the  river  itself  much  more  navigable,  and  consequently  much 
more  profitable  to  the  Babylonians,  by  turning  the  main  of  the  stream 
again  that  way,  as  formerly  it  had  been.  In  order  hereto,  he  sailed 
to  the  place  wnere  the  breach  was  made,  and  having  taken  a  view  of 
it,  he  immediately  ordered  that  to  be  done  for  the  repairing  of  it 
which  he  thought  would  have  remedied  the  evil.  How  he  failed  of  the 
effect  hath  been  already  said.  But  that  which  he  chiefly  set  his  heart 
upon  was  to  repair  the  temple  of  Belus.  Thb  Xerxes  destroyed  in 
his  return  firom  Greece  (as  hath  been  above  related),  and  it  had  lain 
in  its  rubbish  ever  since.  This  he  purposed  to  build  again,^  and  in  a 
more  stately  and  magnificent  manner  than  it  had  been  before.  In  order 
whereto,  in  the  first  place,  he  commanded  the  ground  where  it  stood 
to  be  cleared  of  its  rubbish :  but  finding  the  Magians,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  care  of  the  work,  went  on  but  slowly  with  it,  he  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  to  assist  them ;  and  although  ten  thousand  of  them 
laboured  every  day  in  this  work  for  two  monnis  together,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  vet  were  they  forced  to  leave  it  imperfect,  the  ground  be- 
ing still  uncleared,  so  great  were  the  ruins  of  the  old  buuding  that 
were  lefl  upon  it.  But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jews,  who 
then  served  Alexander  among  his  Asian  recruits,  to  labour  in  this 
work,'  they  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  put  the  least  helping 
hand  to  it ;  arguing  that  their  religion  being  against  idolatry,  it  forbade 
them  to  do  anything  towards  the  building  of  an  idolatrous  temple ;  and 
to  this  resolution  they  all  firmlv  stood :  so  that,  though  several  se- 
vere punishments  were  inflictea  upon  them  for  it,  not  one  of  them 

^  Arrian.  lib.  7.    Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  17.  '  Josephus  contra  Apionem,  lib.  i. 
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could  be  brought  to  recede  from  it ;  whereupon  Alexander,  admiring 
their  constancy,  diamiased  them  hia  aerrice,  and  sent  them  all  home 
into  their  own  country. 

Diei  of  a  fever  brought  on  2y  excestive  drinking,  333.— -But  the 
greateat  part  of  the  time  that  Alexander  la^r  in  Babylon  was  apexit  in 
e;ratifying  himself  in  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the  place,  especiaUy 
in  drmking,  which  he  carried  up  to  the  utmost  excess,  spending  aome^ 
times  whole  days  and  nights  in  it,  till  at  len^h  he  drank  himself  into  a 
fever,  of  which  in  a  few  days  after  he  died,  m  the  same  manner  aa  his 
favourite  Hephestion  had  before  him.    This  happened  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  spring,'  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourteentii 
Olympiad,  which  fell  in  the  year  b.  0.  323.    At  his  death,  there  went 
a  general  report  that  he  died  of  poison ;  and  the  same  hath  been  said 
of  other  great  princes  when  they  have  died  unexpectedly,  and  often 
with  very  little  reason  for  it.    He  having  sat  out  one  lon^  drinking 
bout,  was  immediatel  V  invited  to  another ;  at  which  there  bemg  twenty 
in  company,*  he  druik  to  every  one  of  them  in  their  order,  and  pledged 
each  of  them  again,  and  then  calling  for  the  Herculean  cup '  (which 
held  six  of  our  quarts),  he  drank  this  full  to  Proteas  a  Macedonian, 
who  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  a  little  after  pledged  him  again  in  the 
same.     And  he  having  done  thus  much,  I  think  there  needed  no  other 

Soison  to  kill  any  man  living.    Immediately^  after  this  last  cup,  he 
ropped  down  upon  the  place,  and  then  fell  mto  that  violent  fever  of 
which  he  died.  However,  that  he  died  of  poison  was  not  onl  v  a  transient 
report,  but  a  fixed  and  lasting  opinion  amon^  the  Maceaoniana ;  and 
there  were  such  strong  reasons  to  make  it  believed,  as  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  poisonous  liquor  was  also  one  ingredient  of  the  cup  that 
Killed  him.    The  sons  of  Antipater  were  charml  to  be  the  authon  of 
this  treason ;  ^  and  the  common  report  was,  that  Cassander  the  eldest 
of  them  brought  the  poison  out  of  Qr^ece,  and  that  lollas  his  brother, 
who  was  cupbearer  to  Alexander,  gave  it  to  him ;  and  that  he  chose 
this  time  for  it,  that  the  excessive  ^uantitv  of  wine  which  he  then  drank 
might  cover  this  worse  cause  of  his  death.    Alexander,  a  little  before 
this  time,  having  dismissed  ten  thousand  of  his  veterans,  who  were  past 
service,  sent  Craterus  to  conduct  them  into  Greece,  with  commission 
to  succeed  Antipater  in  his  government  of  Macedon,  Thrace,  and 
Thessaly,  and  oraered  Antipater  to  come  to  him  to  Babylon,  to  take 
Graterus*B  place  in  the  army.  But  Antipater  being  jealous,  and  not  with- 
out good  reason,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  many 
mal-administrations  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  government^  did  by 
the  hands  of  his  sons  execute  this  treason  upon  the  life  of  Alexander, 
to  save  his  own.  And  the  death  of  Alexander  happening  so  convenient 
to  deliver  him  firom  this  danger,  made  it  the  more  believed  that  he 
was  the  author  of  it ;  and  it  is  certain  Cassander  could  never  after 
overcome  the  odium  of  it,  but  was  detested  for  it  by  the  Maoe- 

^  Arrian.  lib.  7.  Plut.  in  Alezandro.    Q.  Curtiiu,  lib.  10,  c  5.  Biod.  Sic.  lib.  17. 

*  Athen.  lib.  xo,  c.  11,  etlib.  la,  c.  18. 

*  Diod.  Sie.  lib.  17.  Plat,  in  Alex.  Seneoa,  Ep.  83.  Maiorob.  S&tttra«l.  lib.  5,  e.  ai 
Athen.  lib.  ii,c.  17, 

*  Plutarch,  in  Alex.  Arrian.  lib.  7.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1%  Justin,  lib.  la,  c.  131  14 
Pauian.  in  Alxadicii.  Q.  CurtiuB,  lib.  xo,  c.  xa  Plin.  Uo.  30,  0.  x6. ;  VitniTiny,  lib 
8,  0.  ^ 
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donianB  as  long  as  he  lived.  PausaniaB,  in  his  Arcadics,  tells  us  of  a 
fountain  in  Arcadia  called  Styx,'  whose  waters  are  so  exceeding  cold 
as  to  be  poisonous.  Some  water  of  this  fountain,  they  say,  was 
mingled  with  the  last  cup  that  Alexander  drank  at  this  entertainment, 
and  thereby  it  was  made  mortal  to  him.  This  water  distils  from  the 
rock  Nonacris,  out  of  which  it  proceeds  in  a  small  quantity,  and  is  of  so 
piercing  a  nature,  that  it  breaks  through  all  vessels  into  which  it  isput, 
excepting  only  a  mule's  hoof.  And  therefore  they  tell  us,  that  it  was 
earned  in  such  a  hoof  from  Gkeece  to  Babylon,  for  the  executing  of  this 
yillanous  murder. 

Oharacter  of  Alexander  ike  Oreat. — And  here  ended  all  the  designs 
of  this  great  and  vain-glorious  prince.  Never  had  any  man  a  greater 
run  of  success  than  he  had  for  twelve  years  and  a  half  together  (for  so 
long  he  reicned  from  the  death  of  his  wher)  :  in  that  time  he  subjected 
to  him  all  Uie  nations  and  countries  that  lay  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to 
the  Ghinges,  the  greater  part  of  the  then  known  habitable  world.  And 
although  most  of  his  actions  were  carried  on  with  a  furious  and  ex- 
travagant rashness,  yet  none  of  them  failed  of  success.  His  first  at- 
tempt upon  the  Persians,  in  passing  the  Granicus  with  only  thirty^ 
five  thousand  men,  against  an  army  iu)ove  five  times  as  many  guarding 
the  banks  of  the  river  on  the  other  side,  was  what  no  man  ebe  that  was 
well  in  his  wits  would  have  run  upon,  and  yet  he  succeeded  in  it ;  and 
this  success,  creating  a  panic  fear  of  him  through  all  the  Persian  empire, 
made  way  for  tXi  the  otner  victories  which  he  afterwards  obtained ;  for 
no  army  after  that,  though  twenty  times  the  number  of  his  (as  was 
that  of  Arbela),  would  take  courage  enough  to  stand  before  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  virtues,  but  these  were  obscured  with  much  greater 
vices.  Yain-glory  was  his  predominant  folly,  and  that  which  chiefly 
steered  him  through  all  his  actions.  And  the  old  Greek  ballads,  and 
the  fables  of  their  ancient  heroes,  were  the  patterns  from  which  he 
formed  most  of  his  conduct.  This  made  him  draj?  Betis  round  the 
walls  of  Gkiza,  as  Achilles  had  Hector  round  those  of  Troy.  This  made 
him  make  that  hazardous  expedition  into  India;  for  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  were  said  to  have  done  the  same.  And  this  made  him,  in 
imitation  of  the  former,  make  that  drunken  procession  through  Carmania 
on  his  return,  which  is  above  mentioned ;  for  Bacchus  was  said  to  have 
returned  that  way  in  the  same  manner.  And  the  same  was  the  cause 
of  that  ridiculous  affectation,  whereby  he  assumed  to  himself  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Jupiter :  for  most  of  the  Grecian  fitbles  making  their  heroes 
the  sons  of  some  god  or  other,  he  would  not  be  thought  in  this,  as  well 
as  not  in  anything  else,  to  come  behind  them.  But  God  having 
ordained  him  to  be  his  instrument,  for  the  bringing  to  pass  of  aU 
that  which  was  by  the  prophet  Daniel  foretold  concerning  nim,  he  did 
by  lus  providence  bear  nim  through  in  all  things  for  the  aocompliahinff 
of  it,  and  when  that  was  done,  did  cast  him  out  of  his  hand ;  for  he  died 
in  the  prime  vigour  and  strength  of  his  life,  before  he  had  outlived  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

*  Curtiiii  bj  mistake  plaoeth  this  fountain  in  Macedonia ;  but  YitruTina  (lib.  8,  c.  3), 
Plutarch  (in  the  Life  of  Alexander),  and  Strabo  Hib.  8,  p.  ^89),  put  it  in  the  same  place 
where  Pausanias  doth ;  that  is,  in  the  mountain  If  onacns  m  Arnidia,  and  tells  us,  that 
Alexander  was  poisoned  with  the  water  of  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  and  others 

relate. 
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II.  REION  OF  ABIBJBUS  PHIUP,  b.  c.  Pl— 317- 
High  priests  of  Jadah — Onias,  321. 

Aridaui  Philip  eitablithed  on  the  throns  ai  Babylon   under  tkt 
guardian»hip  of  Perdiccat :  government  of  the  empire  divided  amonfH  ike 
generaUj  323. — After  the  death,  of  Alexander^  there  arose  great  om- 
fuflionfl  among  his  foUowers  about  the  sucoeflsion.    But  at  length,  after 
aeyen  dajs'  contest,  it  came  to  this  agreement,  that  Arideua,  a  bastard 
brother  of  Alexander's,  should  be  declared  king ;  and  that  if  TJoxana, 
who  was  then  cone  eight  months  with  child,  should  bring  forth  a  son, 
that  son  should  be  joined  with  him  in  the  throne,  and  Perdiccaa  ahoold 
have  the  guardiansnip  of  both ;  for  Aridsus,  bebig  an  idiot,  needed,  a 
guardian  as  much  as  the  infant.    After  this,  the  goTemmenta  of  the 
empire  being  divided  among  the  chief  commanders  of  the  arm  j,  all  went 
to  take  possession  of  them,  leaving  Perdiccas  at  Babvlon  to  take  care 
of  Aridieus,  and  direct  for  him  the  main  affairs  of  the  whole  empune. 
For  some  time  they  contented  themselves  with  the  name  of  gOTemorv ; 
but  at  length  took  that  of  kinfi;8,  as  they  had  the  authority  from  tihe 
first.   As  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  were 
sent,  they  all  feU  to  leaguing  and  making  war  aeainst  each  other,  till 
thereby  they  were,  after  some  years,  all  destroyed  to  four.   These  were 
Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus ;  and  they  divided  the 
whole  empire  between  them.     Cassander  had  Macedon  and  Greece ; 
Lysimachus,  Thrace,  and  those  parts  of  Asia  as  lay  upon  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Bosphorus ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Coele-Syria ;  and  Seleucus  all  the  rest.  And  herebv  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  were  exactly  fulfilled,*  which  foretold  that  tne  great  horn  of 
the  Macedonian  empire,  that  is,  Alexander,  being  broken  off,  there 
should  arise  four  other  horns,  that  is,  four  kings  out  of  the  same  nation, 
who  should  divide  his  empire  between  them :  and  the  manner  how  they 
did  so  will  in  the  future  series  of  this  history  be  fullv  declared. 

Commeneement  of  the  Philippian  era. — ^AridsDus  being  thus  placed 
on  the  throne,  they  changed  ms  name  to  that  of  Philip ;'  ana  from 
hence  the  Philippian  era  hath  its  original,  which  the  Egjrptiaos  com- 
puting from  the  mvt  day  of  that  year  in  which  Alexander  died,  that  is, 
from  the  first  day  of  their  Tboth  preceding  (which  fell  on  the  twelfth 
of  our  November),  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  doth  the  same  in  his  Canon, 
though  contrary  to  the  method  hitherto  observed  by  him :  for  in  all 
other  descents  preceding  this,  he  begins  the  reign  of  the  successor 
from  the  Thoth  following,  and  not  from  the  Thoth  preceding  the  death 
of  the  successor. 

Alexander  son  ofRootana  united  toiihAridaue  Philip  in  thenomdnml 
sovereignty  of  the  empire.-- Sisigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  though 
she  had  borne  with  great  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband, 
and  eighty  of  her  brothers  slain  by  Ochus  in  one  day,  and  since  that, 
the  death  of  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family,  yet  could  not  bear  the 
death  of  Alexander.^    He  had  shown  great  kindness  to  her,  and  not 


*  Cartini,  lib.  10.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  8.    Plutarch,  in  Bumene.    Justin,  lib.  13,  0. 1^4. 

*  Dan.  rii.  6,  Yiii.  8,  21,  aa,  xi.  4. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18.     Ptolemeot  in  Canone. 

Instin.  lib.  13,  c.  1.    Q.  CurtiiUy  lib.  10,  e.  8. 


'  Justin,  lib.  ii,  c.  3.    D 
^  Diodor.  Sic.  ub.  17.    Ji 
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knowing  where  to  expect  any  more,  she  took  his  death  to  be  the  com- 
pletion of  her  calamity,  and  therefore,  on  her  hearing  of  it,  refused  to 
take  any  more  sustenance,  and  famished  herself  to  death  out  of  grief 
for  it.  Her  death  was  accompanied  with  that  also  of  her  two  grand- 
daughters,' Statira  the  widow  of  Alexander,  and  Dryp»etis  the  widow 
of  Hephestion :  for  Eoxana,  having  craftily  got  them  into  her  power, 
by  the  concurrence  of  Perdiccas,  caused  them  both  to  be  flung  into  a 
iT^ell  and  murdered.  She  feared  Statira  might  be  with  child  ;  and,  if 
that  proved  to  be  a  son,  it  might  disturb  the  settlement  which  was 
made  in  fitvour  of  her  son,  in  case  she  bore  one ;  and  therefore  thus 
made  her  away  to  prevent  it,  and  her  sister  with  her.  And*  not  long 
after,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  Alexander,  and  his 
name,  with  that  of  Aridseus,  or  Philip,  was  afterwards  joined  in  the 
gOTemment  of  the  empire  ;  though  neither  of  them  had  any  more  than 
a  name  in  it,  the  authority  being  wholly  usurped  by  those  who  had 
divided  the  provinces  among  them. 

JPerdiccas  establishes  Eumenes  in  the  government  of  Cappadocia  and 
JPaphlagoniaf  322. — In  this  division  of  the  provinces,'  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia  were  assigned  to  Eumenes,  who  bad  been  secretary  of  state 
to  Alexander.  But  these  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the 
Macedonian  dominion ;  for  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  still  held 
those  countries,  and  Alexander,  having  been  called  out  of  those  parts  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  other  wars,  before  he  could  fully  reduce  him,  was 
forced  to  leave  him  behind  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  had 
continued  in  it  ever  since.  Ana  therefore  he  being  first  to  be  con- 
quered before  Eumenes  could  be  nut  in  possession  of  this  government, 
Perdiccas  sent  to  Antigonus  ana  Leonnatus  for  the  effecting  of  it. 
The  former  of  them  had  the  government  of  Pamphvlia,  Lycia,  Lycaonia, 
and  the  Greater  Phry^a ;  and  the  latter,  that  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia 
and  the  Hellespont :  but  they  having  both  of  them  other  designs  in 
their  heads  for  the  promoting  of  their  own  interest,  neither  of  them 
had  any  regard  to  wnat  Perdiccas  ordered.  Leonnatus  was  then  march- 
mg  into  Greece,  imder  pretence  of  carrying  assistance  to  Antipater, 
governor  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  a  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks  against  him,  but  in  reality  to  seize  Macedon  and  Greece 
for  himself ;  but  he  being  slain  in  battle  against  those  Greeks,  this  did 

Sat  an  end  to  all  his  designs.  When  Eumenes  came  to  him  with  Per- 
iccas's  order,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  his  measures,  and  in 
order  hereto,  communicated  to  him  his  whole  scheme ;  but  Eumenes, 
liking  neither  the  man  nor  his  project,  refused  to  be  concerned  with  him  in 
it.  Whereon  Leonnatus  would  have  put  him  to  death  for  the  conceal- 
ing of  the  secret ;  which  Eumenes  bein^  aware  of,  fled  to  Perdiccas,  and 
revealed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  Whereon  he  grew  very  much  into 
hiB  confidence,  and  was,  on  other  accoimts,  very  acceptable  unto  him ; 
for  he  was  a  very  steady  man,  and  had  the  best  head-piece  of  all  Alex- 
ander's captains.  And  therefore  Perdiccas,  to  gratfy  him,  taking  the 
two  kings  along  with  him,  marched  into  Cappadocia,  and  having  van- 
quished Ariarathes,  and  cut  him  off  with  all  his  family  and  kindred,  set- 

^  Plutarch,  in  Alexandro. 

'  Arrian.  in  Exoerptis  Photii.    Pausaii.  in  Atticis  et  BaH>tic]8.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  19. 
'  Platarch.  in  Eumene.    Q.  Cartius,  lib.  xo,  c.  ip.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  18.    Justin,  lib. 
13, 0.  4.    Axrian.  in  Excerptit  Photii. 
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tied  Eamenes  in  the  quiet  poMesaion  of  his  goremment,  and  aftenmdB 
having  subdued  laaurus  and  Lannd%  two  cities  of  Piaidia  that  had 
alain  their  goTemors  and  revolted,  he  marched  into  Cilicia>  axid  tfacR 
took  up  hia  winter  quarten. 

PerdiccQi  prajeetM  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra  eieier  cfAUsamder  tie 
Oreaif  and  airne  at  ike  empire, — ^While  Penliocaa  lay  there,  he  projected 
the  divorcinff  of  Niccaa,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  dm  latelj 
taken  to  wife,  and  the  marrying  of  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alftxandfr 
the  Gbeat,  in  her  stcMid.  She  had  been  wife  to  Alexander  king  of 
Epirua ;  but  he  having  been  shun  in  hia  wara  in  Italy,  ahe  had  ever 
since  lived  a  widow,  and  waa  then  at  Sardia  in  Lydia.  Thither  Pei^ 
diocaa  aent  Eomenea  to  propoae  the  match,  and  court  her  to  it :  for 
ahe  being  in  ffreat  credit  and  esteem  with  the  Macedonians,  as  aiater 
to  Alexander  Doth  by  &ther  and  mother,  he  proposed  by  thia  marriage 
to  strengthen  hia  intereat  with  them,  and  then  in  her  right  to  aeixe 
the  whole  empire. 

Ckn^federatnf  between  Antipater,  Oraterut^andPtoUmff^  to  oppoae  JPer^ 
dieeae.  — Antigonua  getting  knowledge  of  this  project,  and  tiiat  the 
cutting  of  him  off,  to  make  way  for  the  success  of  it,  was  one  part  of 
the  acheme,  he  fled  into  Greece,  to  Antipater  and  Craterua,  who  were 
then  making  war  with  the  JBtolians,  and  discovered  to  them  the  whole 
plot ;  whereupon  dappinfi;  up  a  peace  with  the  iEtolians,  they  inunedi* 
ately  marchea  to  the  Helleapont  to  watch  theae  deaigna,  and  took  Pto- 
lemy, governor  of  Egypt,  into  confederacy  with  them,  for  the  better 
atrengthening  of  themselves  against  them.    Thia  Craterua  was  one  of 
the  eminent^t  of  Alexander's  captains,  and  of  all  of  them  the  best 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Macedonians.    Alexander,  a  little  before 
his  death,  had  sent  him  to  conduct  home  into  Macedonia  ten  thoasaad 
of  his  veterans,  who  were  by  aee,  wounds,  or  infirmity,  disabled  from 
further  service,  with  others  to  t^e  upon  him  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  called  to 
Babylon,  as  hath  been  before  mentioned.    And  therefore,  after  the  death 
of  iaexander,  these  provinces  having  been  assigned  to  him  in  joint  au- 
thority with  Antipatef,  he  had  accordingly  taken  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  them  in  co-partnership  with  him,  and  very  amicablv  aaaodated 
with  him  in  all  his  wars,  as  es^ially  he  did  in  this,  which  the  discovery 
of  Perdiccas*s  designs  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  engage  in.    In 
the  interim,  Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  into  his  province,  not  cmly  to  put 
all  things  there  in  as  good  posture  as  he  could,  but  also  to  have  a 
watchfiu  eye  upon  Neoptolemus,  g^ovemor  of  Armenia,  which  lay  next 
him ;  for  rerdiccas  haa  some  suspicion  of  him,  and  not  without  cause, 
as  it  will  afterwards  appear.    . 

Perdiccae  marches  into  JEgypi  against  Ptolen^,  321. — In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  spring,'  Perdiccas,  having  assembled  all  his  forcea  to- 
gether in  Cappadocia,  deliberated  with  his  friends  whether  he  should 
march  immeoiately  into  Macedonia  aeainst  Antipater  and  Craterus,  or 
else  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  Suould  he  march  first  into  Mace- 
donia, the  fear  waa  that  Ptolemy,  who  had  made  himself  very  strong 
in  Egypt,  should  take  the  advantage  to  seize  all  the  Greater  Asia. 
For  tne  preventing  of  this,  it  was  resolved  not  to  leave  Ptolemy  at  his 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  18.     Plutarch,  in  Eumone.    Justin,  lib.  13,  0.  6.    Com.  Mep.  ia 
Eumene.    Arrian.  in  Excerptis  Photii. 
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back,  but  to  reduce  him  first,  and  after  that  to  carry  the  war  into 
Macedonia ;  and  that  in  the  interim  Eumenes  should  he  left  with  part 
of  the  army  to  guard  the  Asian  provinces  against  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus.  For  the  executing  of  which  resolutions,  Ferdiccas  gave  unto 
]B2umenes  the  provinces  of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Fhrygia,  in  addition  to 
those  he  had  before,  and  made  him  captiun-eeneral  of  all  the  countries 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Taurus,  ordering  all  the  governors  of 
them  to  obey  his  orders;  and  then,  by  the  way  of  Damascus  and 
Palestine,  marched  into  Egypt,  carrying  the  kings  with  him  in  this 
expedition  also,  thereby  to  give  the  greater  countenance  and  authority 
to  his  actings  in  it. 

Uumeneg  remains  in  Asia  MinoTy  and  successfully  opposes  Jntipater 
and  Oraterus. — Eumenes,^  to  make  good  his  charge,  lost  no  time  in 
providing  for  himself  an  army  to  withstand  Antipater  and  Oraterus, 
who  ttiad  passed  the  Hellespont  to  make  war  upon  him.     They,  in  the 
first  place,  made  use  of  all  manner  of  endeavours  to  draw  him  over  to 
their  partv,  promising  him  the  provinces  which  he  had,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  others  to  them ;  but  he,  oeing  a  steady  man,  would  not,  on  any 
terms,  be  wrought  upon  to  break  lus  faith  with  Ferdiccas.    But  they 
had  better  success  with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus ;  for  they  prevailed 
with  the  former,  though  the  brother  of  Ferdiccas,  to  stand  neuter,  and 
with  the  other  to  come  over  to  them :  but  while  he  was  on  his  march 
to  join  their  army,  Eumenes  fell  upon  him,  and  having  vanquished 
him  in  battle,  took  from  him  all  his  baggage,  and  Neopto&mus  himself 
difEcultlv  escaped  with  three  hundred  horse  only  to  Antipater  and  Ora- 
terus ;  the  rest  of  his  forces,  that  were  not  cut  off  in  battle,  taking 
service  under  Eumenes.     YHiereon  Antipater  marched  into  Oilida, 
from  thence  to  pass  into  Egvpt  to  the  assistance  of  Ftolemy,  if  his 
affairs  should  require  it;  and  sent  Oraterus  and  Neoptolemus  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  into  Oappadocia  against  Eumenes,  'vniere  it  cominff 
to  a  battle  between  them,  Oraterus  and  Neoptolemus  were  both 
slain,  and  Eumenes  gained  an  entire  victory ;  which  was  wholly  owing 
to  his  wisdom  and  military  skill  in  ordering  the  battle :  for  whereas 
the  Macedonians  generally  had  that  love  for  Oraterus,  that  not  one 
of  them  would  have  drawn  a  sword  against  him,  Eumenes  ordered 
the  matter  so,  that  none  of  the  Macedonians  that  were  in  his  army 
knew  that  Oraterus  was  with  the  enemy  till  that  he  was  slain,  and  the 
victory  won. 

Ferdiccas  unsuccessful  in  Egypt :  his  death. — In  the  interim,  Fer- 
diccas entered  Egypt,'  and  there  waged  war  against  Ftolemy,  but  not 
with  the  same  success.  For  Ftolemy,  since  his  bavins  entered  on 
the  government  of  Egypt,  managed  all  things  there  with  that  justice 
and  benignitv,  that  he  had  not  onlv  made  himself  strong  in  the 
affection  of  the  Egyptians,  but  had  drawn  many  others  thither,  who 
flocked  to  him  out  of  G-reece  and  other  countries,  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  so  just  and  mild  a  government,  which  added  great  mcrease 
to  his  strength ;  and  the  army  of  Ferdiccas  were  so  well  affected  to 
him,  that  they  went  with  great  unwillingness  to  make  war  against  him, 

'  Plutarch,  et  Corn.  Ne^  in  Eumcne.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  x8.  Justin,  lib.  13,  c  8, 
Arrian.  in  Ezcenitis  Photii. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  18.  Plutarch,  in  Eumene.  Arrian.  in  Exccrpfis  Photii.  Pausan. 
ia  Atticia. 
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and  many  of  them  daily  deserted  to  him ;  all  wbicli  made  against  Per* 
diccas,  and  at  last  ended  in  his  ruin :  for  hayine  unfortunately  endea- 
voured to  paas  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  made  an  iahuid  in  it  oTer 
against  Memphis,  he  had  a  thousand  of  his  men  drowned  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  as  many  more  devoured  by  the  crocodiles  of  that  nv^ ; 
which  angered  the  Macedonians  who  followed  him  to  that  degree,  that 
rising  in  a  mutiny  against  him,  they  slew  him  in  his  tent,  and  moet  of 
his  friends  and  confidants  with  him.  About  two  days  after  came  the 
news  of  Eumenes's  victoiy ;  had  it  been  known  two  days  sooner,  it 
would  have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and  the  revolution  whien  afterwarda 
foUowed  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  and  those  of  their  party. 

Forces  of  Pordiecaa  go  over  to  Btolemy :  Eumenea  declared  an  enemn 
of  the  Macedonian  etate. — The  next  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
Ptolemy  passed  over  the  Nile  into  his  camp,  and  there  so  efiectuallr 
pleaded  his  cause  before  the  Macedonians,  that  he  turned  them  idl  over 
to  him ;  and  when  the  news  of  Craterus's  death  came,  he  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  grief  and  anser,  with  which  he  saw  them  actuated  for 
it,  as  to  cause  them,  by  a  public  decree,  to  declare  Eumenea  and  fiftr 
others  of  that  party  by  name,  enemies  to  the  Macedonian  state ;   ana, 
by  the  same  decree,  Antipater  and  Antigonus  were  appointed  to  make 
war  against  them  as  such.    And  whereas  all  were  indmed  to  have  con- 
ferred on  him  the  guardianship  of  the  kings,  in  the  room  of  Perdiecas, 
he  rather  chose  to  keep  where  he  was,  recommending  Pithon  and  Ari- 
dsBus  to  this  charge,  and  by  his  interest  it  was  that  they  were  appointed 
to  it.    The  former  had  been  a  noted  commander  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander through  all  his  wars,  and  followed  the  party  of  Perdiccaa  till  his 
late  misfortime  at  the  Nile,  when  in  dislike  of  his  conduct  he  deserted 
from  him  and  went  over  to  Ptolemy.     But  as  to  the  other,  no  mention 
is  made  of  him,  till  on  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  appointed  to  take 
care  of  his  funeral ;  for  which  having  made  great  preparations,  at  length, 
after  two  years'  time  spent  herein,  he  carried  the  corpse  in  great  so- 
lemnity from  Babylon  mto  Egypt,  and  there  deposited  it  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  from  wnence  it  was  afterwards  translated  to  Alexandria. 

Antipater  guardian  of  the  tujo  kings  in  the  room  of  Perdieeae, — ^A 
prophecy  having  been  given  out,  that,  wherever  Alexander  should  be 
Duried,  that  place,  of  all  others,  should  be  the  most  happy  and  prosper^ 
ous ;  this  put  the  chief  governors  of  provinces  upon  a  strife  whien  of 
them  should  have  the  body  of  this  deceased  prince,  each  of  them  desiring 
to  make  the  chief  seat  of  his  government  nappy  by  it.     Perdiccaa,  out 
of  love  to  his  coimtry,  would  have  it  carried  to  j£giB  in  Macedonia^  the 
usual  burying-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  others  elsewhere. 
But  Ptolemy  prevailed  to  have  it  brought  into  Egypt,  where  AridaBus 
having  carried  it  not  long  before  the  ofeath  of  Permccas,  Ptolemy,  to 
gratify  him  for  it,  procured  that  he  was  chosen  into  this  office :  but 
Eurydice,  the  wife  of  king  Arideus  (now  called  Philip),  putting  in  to 
have  all  affairs  managed  according  to  her  direction,  and  the  Mace* 
donians  favouring  her  in  this  pretence,  they  were  so  tired  with  the 
impertinency  of  this  woman,  that  when  they  had  led  back  the  army  to 
Tnparadisus  in  Syria,  they  there  resigned  their  charge,  and  it  was  con- 
ferred wholly  on  Antipater :  who  thereon  made  a  new  partition  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  wherein  he  excluded  idl  that  had  been  of  the 
party  of  Perdiccaa  and  Eumenes  and  restored  all  of  the  other  party 
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that  had  been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  distribution  Seleucus  had  the 
government  of  Babylon  conferred  on  him ;  who,  from  this  beginning, 
afterwards  grew  up  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  Alexander's  successors,  as 
will  hereafter  be  related.  Antipater,  having  thus  settled  affairs,  sent 
AntigonuB  to  make  war  upon  Eumenes,  and  then  returned  into  Mace- 
donia, leaving  his  son  Cassander  with  Antigonus  in  the  command  of 
general  of  the  horse  in  his  army,  to  be  a  spv  upon  him. 

This  year,  Jaddua  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  being  dead,  Onias* 
his  son  succeeded  him  in  that  omce,  and  lived  in  it  tweiiSv-one  years. 

Mimenei  defeated  hy  Antigonus  at  Orcynium^  320. — £arly  the  next 
spring,  Antigonus'  marched  out  of  his  winter-quarters  against  Eumenes ; 
and  &  Orcynium  in  Cappadocia  it  came  to  a  battle  between  them,  in 
which  Eumenes  lost  the  victory,  with  eight  thousand  of  his  men. 
This  was  caused  by  the  treachery  of  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  his  horse,  who,  l)eing  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  deserted 
to  him  in  the  battle.  However,  the  traitor  escaped  not  the  punishment 
which  he  deserved ;  for  Eumenes,  havingtaken  him,  caused  him  imme- 
diately to  be  hanged  for  it.  After  this,  Eumenes  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  till  at  length  he  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  which  was 
situated  in  the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaoni%  where  he  endured 
the  siege  of  a  whole  year. 

Ptolemy  ohtaine  possession  of  /S^ruf  and  Phoenicia. — ^In  the  mean 
time,  Ptolemy*  findins  how  convenient  Syria,  PhoBuicia,  and  Judsalay 
for  him,  both  for  the  defence  of  E^ypt,  as  weU  as  for  the  invading  from 
thence  the  island  of  Cvprus,  which  he  had  an  eye  upon,  resolved  to 
make  himself  master  of  these  provinces.  They  were,  in  the  first  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  eranted  to  Laomedon  the  Myte- 
lenian,  one  ot  Alexander's  captains,  ana  had  been  confirmed  to  him  also 
in  that  second  partition  which  was  made  by  Antipater  at  Triparadisus ; 
and  he  had  accordingly,  fit>m  the  death  of  Alexander  to  this  time,  been 
possessed  of  them,  without  any  interruption  or  disturbance.  Ptolemy 
at  first  thought  to  have  bought  him  out  of  them,  and  offered  him  vast 
sums  for  this  purpose ;  but  not  prevailing  this  way,  he  sent  Nicanor, 
one  of  his  captains,  with  an  army  into  Syria  against  him,  while  he  with 
a  fleet  invaded  Phoenicia.  Nicanor  having  vanauished  Laomedon  in 
battle,  and  taken  him  prisoner,  thereon  seized  all  the  inland  country, 
and  Ptolemy  had  the  same  success  on  the  maritime ;  so  that  hereby  he 
made  himself  master  of  all  those  provinces;  and  Antipater  being 
returned  into  Macedonia,  and  Antigonus  otherwise  engaged  against 
Eumenes,  neither  of  them  could  hinder  this  enlargement  of  his  power, 
though  both  misliked  it. 

Masters  Jiukea  and  Jerusalem, — But  when  all  other  parts  of  this 
country,  after  the  vanquishing  of  Laomedon,  readily  yieldedto  Ptolemy,^ 
the  Jews  alone  refused  to  submit  to  this  new  master,  and  for  some 
time  stood  out  against  him.  For  having  a  just  sense  of  the  oath  which 
thej  had  sworn  to  the  former  governor,  they  were  truly  tenacious  of 
the  fiuth  which  they  had  thereby  engaged  to  him ;  and  therefore,  till 

*  Joiepb.  Antiq.  Hb.  ii.  o.  8.    Chran.  Alex.    Bnaeb.  in  Cbronioo. 

*  Plutarch,  et  Com.  Nepos  in  Enmene.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib,  i8. 

*  IKodor.  Sio.  lib.  i8.   TluUreh.  in  Demet.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  e.  1.    Appian.  ia 
Syriieit.    Panaan.  in  Attieia. 

*  Joeeph.  Antiq.  lib.  la,  e.  i,  ^  oontim  Apion.  lib.  1. 
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overpowered  by  force,  would  comply  with  nothing  that  was  contrsrr 
to  it.  Whereon  Ptolemy  marched  into  Judes,  and  laid  siege  to  Jera- 
Balem.  The  place,  being  strongljr  fortified  both  bj  art  and  nature, 
might  have  held  out  long  against  him,  but  that  the  Jews  had  then  m^ 
a  superstitious  notion  for  the  keeping  of  their  sabbath,  that  tber 
thought  it  a  breach  of  their  law  concerning  it,  even  to  defend  tbeo- 
selves  on  that  day ;  which  Ptolemy  having  observed,  made  choice  of 
their  sabbath  to  storm  the  place;  and  then  took  it  in  the  assault, 
because  none  of  them  would  on  that  day  defend  their  walls  against 
him.  Josephus,  being  unwilling  to  expose  his  nation  to  the  contemps 
of  the  Greeks  for  so  ridiculous  a  folly,  tells  the  storjr  otherwise  in  ha 
Antiquities,  as  if  Ptolemy  were  admitted  into  Jerusalem  upon  artides 
of  composition,  and  seized  the  place  in  breach  of  them  ;  but  other  his- 
torians,* and  those  whom  he  himself  quotes  elsewhere,  gvre  that  otber 
account  of  it  which  I  have  here  related,  and  which  I  think  was  the  truth 
of  the  matter :  for  it  appears  from  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,'  that  till 
Mattathias  and  those  with  him  made  a  decree  to  the  contrary,  it  va^ 
the  stated  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  to  do  nothing  on  the 
sabbath  day,  even  for  the  saving  of  their  own  lives,  against  those  that 
fought  against  them. 

Carries  100,000  Jews  into  Effypt—When  Ptolemy*  had  thus  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea,  he  did  at  first  deal  verj 
hardly  with  the  inhabitants ;  for  he  carried  above  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  captives  into  i^ypt.    But  afterwards  reflecting  on  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  adhered  to  the  fealty  they  had  sworn  to 
their  former  princes  and  governors,  he  thought  them  the  properest 
for  the  highest  trust ;  and  therefore,  havins  chosen  out  of  them  thiitf 
thousand  of  the  strongest  and  best  qualified  for  military  service,  be 
committed  to  them  the  garrisoning  and  keeping  of  those  towns  which 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  to  have  well  maintained,  and 
appointed  the  rest,  at  their  desire,  to  be  with  them  in  the  same  places, 
to  administer  all  necessaries  to  them.    And  whereas  he  had  latelr 
brought  under  him  Cyrene  and  Libya,  he  placed  several  of  them  there: 
and  from  them  were  descended  the  Cyrenian  Jews,  of  whom  was  Jason, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  in  five  books  (of  which  wo 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  we  now  have,  is  an  abridgment),  and 
of  whom  also  was  Simon,^  that  bore  Christ's  cross  at  his  crucifixio°f 
and  others  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.® 

Death  of  Antipater :  JPolysperchon  becomes  auardtan  of  the  two  Jdnp^ 
3x9. — ^Antipater,  being  worn  out  with  age,  died  in  Macedonia,  and  9^ 
his  death  appointed  Polysperchon,  who  was  the  oldest  of  Alexander  s 
obtains  thenremaininG^,  to  oe  the  guardian  of  the  kings  and  governor  of 
Macedonia,  in  his  stead.  , 

Cassander  forms  a  party  aaainst  Polysperchon, — Cassander  resented 
the  appointment  of  rolyspherchon  with  great  indignation :  for  he 
could  not  bear  that  his  father  should  prefer  any  one  before  him  in  this 
trust ;  and  therefore  he  forthwith  set  himself  to  form  a  party  ajgainst 
the  new  guardian,  and  seized  as  many  places  as  he  could  withm  tbe 

>  Affatharddes  apud  Joiepli.  lib.  i,  contra  Apion.    Yide  etiam  Aristeam. 
'  I  Maccab.  u.  41.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  1.    Aristeaj. 

*  a  Maccab.  i.  *  Matt  sxrii.  3a ;  Mark  xt.  21 ;  Luke  X3uu.  36. 

*  Chap.  ii.  xo,  tI.  9.  *  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  18.   Plutarch,  in  Pbodone. 
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vera^  of  his  goTemment,  both  in  Greece  and  Maoedon,  and  purposed 
no  less  than  the  dispossessing  him  of  all  the  rest.  And  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  this  design,  he  went  to  Ptolemy  and  Antigonns,  to  en- 
gage them  to  be  on  his  side  in  it ;  and  they  both  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  therein,  but  with  a  view  only  to  their  own  interest.  The  aim 
of  the  former  was  to  secure  himself  in  the  provinces  he  had  gotten ; 
and  that  of  the  other  was  to  possess  himself  of  all  Asia ;  and  they 
thought,  if  th&  Macedonians  were  embarrassed  by  a  war  at  home,  they 
might  both  of  them,  with  the  greater  ease,  obtain  their  designs. 

Antigontu,  ffeneraHsntno  of  Asia  Minor,  aims  at  the  possession  cfihe 
empire. — ^For  no  sooner  was  Antipater  dead,  but  Antigonus,  finding 
himself  possessed  of  the  greatest  power  of  all  Alexander's  captains  then 
Burviving,  formed  a  proj^  of  making  himself  master  of  all :  for  he  was 
lefb  by  Antipater  generalissimo  of  all  the  Lesser  Asia,  with  full  authority 
over  all  the  provinces  in  it,  and  had  then  under  his  command  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  besides  thirty  elephants :  which  was  a  force 
which  no  other  power  in  the  empire  could  then  resist,  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  seize  the  whole.    In  order  hereto,  his  first  step  was  to 
make  a  reform  in  all  the  governments  of  the  provinces  within  the 
verge  of  his  power,  by  putting  out  all  such  governors  as  he  had  no 
coB^dence  in,  and  placing  others  in  their  steads  who  wholly  depended 
on  him.     And  accordingly  he  drove  Aridseus  out  of  his  government  of 
the  Lesser  Fhrygia  and  the  Hellespont,  and  Clitus  out  of  that  of  L3rdia, 
and  so  proceeded  to  do  the  same  in  all  the  other  provinces  and  cities 
of  the  Lesser  Asia.    But  his  greatest  difficulty  was  to  master  Eumenes, 
whose  valour,  wisdom,  and  military  skill  made  him  more  formidable 
to  him  than  all  the  rest,  though  ne  had  then  been  for  a  whole  year 
shut  up  and  besieged  bjr  him  in  the  castle  of  Nora:   and  therefore 
he  would  make  trial  a^un  to  draw  him  over  to  him,^  and  sent  his 
countryman  Jerome  of  Cardia,  the  famous  historian  of  those  times,  to 
make  proposals  to  him  for  this  purpose ;  with  whom  Eumenes  managed 
the  treaty  so  wisely  and  craftily,  that  he  got  rid  of  the  siege  at  the 
time  when  he  was  almost  brought  to  the  point  of  perishing  by  it,  and 
without  obliging  himself  to  anything  that  Antigonus  intended  by  the 
composition.    For  an  agreement  being  made,  and  the  oath  whereby 
Eumenes  was  to  swear  to  it  being,  according  to  the  form  sent  by  Anti- 
gonus, that  he  should  hold  aU  for  friends  or  enemies,  as  they  were 
friends  or  enemies  to  Antigonus,  he  altered  the  form,  putting  it,  that 
he  should  hold  all  for  friends  or  enemies,  as  they  were  friencb  or  ene- 
mies to  Olympias  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus,  and  then  re- 
ferred it  to  the  Macedonians  that  lay  at  the  siege,  to  judge  which 
form  was  properest ;  who,  still  retaining  their  afilM^on  for  the  royal 
family,  gave  their  judgment  for  the  latter.     And  therefore,  Eumenes 
having  sworn  according  to  this  form,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  de- 
parted.    But  when  Antigonus  had  an  account  how  this  matter  was 
managed,  he  was  so  displeased  at  it,  that  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
and  immediately  despatched  his  orders  to  have  the  siege  again  renewed. 
But  they  came  too  late  to  be  put  in  execution ;  for  Eumenes,  immedi- 
ately on  the  raising  of  the  siege,  quitted  the  fortress,  and  with  the 
five  hundred  men  that  bore  the  siege  with  him,  marched  into  Cappa^ 
docia^  and  there  got  together  of  his  old  soldiers  about  two  thousand 

'  Plutarch,  et  Com.  Nepos  in  £uinen«.    Diod.  Sio.  lib.  18. 
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more,  and  made  all  other  ^fieparationB  for  the  war,  'w]ii<^  Be  knew 
would  be  again  renewed  against  him. 

Folysperchon  carutituies  JSumeneg  oe^tain-^enerai  qf  Ajtia  JUmor  m 
oppotitian  to  Antigonui. — In  the  interim,^  the  defection  of  AntigoDus 
from  the  interest  of  the  kings,  and  setting  up  for  himself^  being  noto- 
rious, a  commission  was  sent  to  Eomenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
from  Foljsperchon  their  guardian,  constituting  hinoi   captain-general 
of  all  the  Lesser  Asia,  with  orders  to  Teutamns  and  Antigenea,  com- 
manders of  the  Argjraspides,  to  join  with  him,  and  under  his  oommaod 
to  make  war  against  Antigonus.    And  those  who  had  the  keeping  of 
the  kings'  treasures  were  commanded  eyerywhere  to  aupplj  him  with 
money  for  this  war ;  and  letters  were  sent  erenrwhere  from  Oljmpitf 
to  the  same  purpose.    Hereon  Eumenes  set  nimself  ^th  Tigoiir  to 
augment  his  forces  with  new  recruits,  and  make  all  other  preparatiooB> 
which  might  enahle  him  successfully  to  execute  all  the  orders  he  had 
receiyed.     But  hefore  he  could  get  together  an  army  sufficient  for  it, 
Menander,  one  of  Antigonus's  captains,  coming  upon  him  into  Capf^ 
docia  with  a  great  army,  he  was  forced  to  march  thence  in  haste  with 
only  three  thousand  men  that  he  had  then  ahout  him.     But  haying  bj 
long  marches  gotten  oyer  Mount  Taurus  into  the  country  of  Ciii<^ 
he  was  there  met  hy  the  Argyraspides,  who,  according  to  the  orders 
receiyed  from  the  kings^oined  witn  him,  they  heinjf  in  number  aboo^ 
three  thousand  men.    lliese  were  the  remainders  of  the  old  soldiers  of 
Alexander,  hy  whom  he  had  won  all  his  yictories ;  and  he  having  giyen 
them,'  when  they  marched  with  him  into  India,  shields  plated  oyer 
with  silyer,  as  a  mark  of  special  honour  to  them,  from  hence  they  were 
called  the  Argyraspides,  i.  e.  the  silyer-shielded  (for  so  that  name  su 


lied  in  the  Greek  language) ;  and  they  were  eminent,  ahoye  all  of  their 
time,  for  yidour  and  skul  in  war.  But  the  year  hein^  then  spentr 
Eumenes  could  do  no  more  at  that  time  than  enter  into  wmter-quarten 
with  them  in  that  country. 

Operations  ofFlolemy  and  Anii^onut  agaimt  Eumeneiy  318. — yf^^ 
he  lay  there,'  he  sent  his  emissaries  mto  all  parts  to  raise  him  more  forces; 
who  being  plentifully  supplied  with  money,  executed  their  conunissioiiB 
so  successfully,  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  took  the  field  with  an 
army  of  twentj  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  which  did  put  all  his 
enemies  into  no  small  fear  of  him.  And  therefore  Ptolemy,  for  tli^ 
crushing  of  him,  came  with  a  fieet  upon  the  coasts  of  Cilida,  and  made 
all  manner  of  attempts  to  draw  off  the  Argyraspides  fit>m  him ;  and 
Antigonus  endeayoured  the  same  hy  seyend  emissaries  sent  into  £u- 
menes's  camp  for  this  purpose.  But  hoth  miscarried  herein :  for  Ea« 
menes  carried  himself  wiw  that  benignity  and  a^bility  to  all  tfaa^ 
were  with  him,  and  conducted  all  his  affaurs  with  so  much  prudence, 
that  he  engaged  the  hearts  of  all  his  soldiers  to  him  with  so  strong  * 
link  of  affection  and  confidence,  that  not  a  man  of  all  his  army  could 
be  induced  to  desert  him. 

JSumenet  endeavours  to  disposeeu  Ptolemy  0/ Syria  and  Phanieia,  M 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Mesopotamia, — ^Eumenes,  haying  his  armj  thus 
finmy  fixed  to  him/  marched  with  them  into  Syria  and  Fhosmda,  to 

>  Diod.«  Plat,  et  Corn.  Nepos  in  Eumtne. 

*  Justin,  lib.  la,  c.  7.    Quintua  Curtiui,  lib.  8,  e.  5. 

'  Diod.  8ic.  lib.  18.  Plutarch,  et  Com.  Nepoa  in  Eumone.  *  Diod.  Sic  lib.  \t 
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diflpoflsess  Ptolemj  of  these  provinoes,  which,  against  all  right,  he  had 
vioientlj  seized  to  himself.  His  intention  hereby  was  to  onen  a  secure 
correspondence  between  him  and  Folysperchon  b j  sea ;  tor  could  he 
have  gotten  the  naval  strength  of  the  ^Phoenicians  into  his  power,  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  of  Folysperchon,  would  have  made  them 
absolute  masters  of  the  seas,  and  they  might  then  have  sent  and  received 
succours  to  and  firom  each  other,  according  as  their  a£hirs  should  require : 
and  had  this  design  succeeded,  they  must  have  carried  all  before  them. 
But  the  fleet  of  Folysperchon  being,  through  the  folly  of  Clitus  who 
commanded  it,  all  broken  and  destroyed  by  Antigonus,  this  baffled  the 
whole  project.  For  Antigonus,  immediately  on  the  gaining  of  this 
victoiy,  put  himself  upon  the  march  with  a  great  army  to  find  out 
Eumenes,  and  fall  upon  him ;  of  which  Eumenes  having  received  in- 
telligence, and  finding  himself  not  strong  enough  to  encounter  so  great 
a  force  as  Antigonus  was  bringing  agamst  him,  he  durst  not  stay  his 
coming,  but  forthwith  withdrew  out  of  FhcBuida,  and  marching  through 
Goele-Syria,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  wintered  at  Carrhas  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. This  was  the  ancient  Charan,^  or  Haran,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
where  Abraham  dwelt  before  he  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
where  after  that  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abraham,  and  his  posterity  after 
him,  had  their  habitation  for  several  generations.  And  it  was,  in  the 
histories  of  after-ages,  rondered  fiunous  for  the  g^^eat  battle  there  fought 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  Farthians,*  wherein  the  former  received 
that  signal  overthrow,  in  which  Crassus,  and  most  of  their  army  under 
his  command,  were  cut  in  pieces.  The  Turks  now  call  it  Harran,' 
by  the  old  name ;  and  it  was  in  late  aces  famous  for  being  the  prime 
seat  of  the  Sabians,'  a  noted  sect  in  Uie  East,  of  which  I  have  above 
spoken.  Hence  those  of  this  sect  were  called  Harranites,  as  well  as 
Sabians,  in  those  parts. 

HJumenes  proeeedt  to  Suaa,  andttren^hernhnMelfaaaintiAnii^onugj 
3 1 7. --—Eumenes,  while  he  lay  at  Carrhs,^  sent  to  Fithon,  governor  of 
Media,  and  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  join  with  hun,  for  the 
aiding  of  the  kings  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the  orders  of  the 
kings  for  this  purpose  to  be  communicated  to  them.  Their  answer 
hereto  was,  that  they  should  be  very  ready  to  give  all  aid  to  the  kings, 
but  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  who  h^  been  declared  a  public 
enemy  by  the  Macedonians.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  they 
feared  the  great  pienius  of  Eumenes :  for  the  intention  of  most  of  Alex- 
ander's commanc&rs,  who,  after  his  death,  had  divided  the  governments 
and  provinces  of  his  empire  among  them,  was  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
and  make  themselves  sovereigns,  each  in  the  count^  which  he  had 
seized ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
they  did  set  up  an  idiot  and  an  infimt  to  have  the  names  of  sovereigns 
after  him,  that  under  so  weak  a  government  they  might  the  better  ripen 
their  designs  for  the  usurpations  they  intended;  and  all  these  measures 
they  thought  would  be  oroken,  if  Eumenes  got  the  ascendant ;  and 
therefore  all  of  them  that  were  for  these  measures  were  against  him. 
But  whether  his  purpose  was  to  advance  himself  to  the  sovereignty,  or 
preserve  it  to  the  family  of  Alexander,  is  uncertain.    His  professions 

'  Gen.  xL  31,  ji,  xil.  4,  xxix.  4. 

*  Plutarch,  in  unaw>.    Appian.  in  Parthicis.    Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  747. 

>  Vide  Oolii  Notas  ad  Alfrasfaunm,  p.  249,  250.  *  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  19. 
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alwajB  were  for  the  family  of  Alexsnder,  and  whatever  his  secret  in- 
tentions  might  be,  none  oi  his  actions  made  any  discovery  to  the  ooDr 
trary.     But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  he  was  the  "wiaeet  and  the 
yaliantest  of  all  Aexander's  captains,  so  was  he  the  most  steady  and 
faithful  to  all  his  obligations,  having  never  falsified  his  faith  in  any  one 
particular  wherein  he  had  engaged  it ;  thou£;h  he  himself  perished  for 
want  of  it  in  others,  as  will  be  hereafter  rebted.    Erom  Carrhse '  £a- 
menes  marched,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  towardjs  3&bylon ;  in 
which  march  he  had  like  to  have  lost  all  his  army,  by  a  stratagem  of 
Seleucus  upon  him.     For  he  having  encamped  on  a  plain    near  the 
Euphrates,  Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  banlu  of  the  river,  overflooded  the 
place  where  he  lay.     But  Eumenes  having  immediately  drawn  off  his 
army  to  an  adjoining  eminence,  thereby  saved  them  m>m  the  present 
danger,  and  the  next  day  alter,  having  found  out  a  way  again  to  drain 
off  the  overflowings,  he  marched  off  without  receiving  any  great  incon- 
venience from  it ;  whereon  Seleucus  prayed  truce  with  him,  and  per^ 
mitted  him  safely  to  pass  through  his  province  to  Susa,  where  he  put 
his  army  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  from  thence  sent  messengers 
to  all  the  governors  of  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  to  call  them  to  his 
assistance.     He  had  before  transmitted  to  them  letters  from  the  kings, 
which  commanded  them  to  join  him  for  the  support  of  the  royal  interest, 
and  now  he  sent  to  let  them  know  where  he  was,  to  press  upon  them  tbe 
speedy  execution  of  the  royal  command.    And  his  messengers  found 
them  all  together,  they  having  lately  joined  in  a  war  against  Fithon, 
governor  of  Media,  wnich  they  had  just  then  finished.     For  Pithon, 
playing  the  same  game  in  those  provinces  of  the  Upper  Asia  that  An- 
tigonus  did  in  the  Lower,  had  put  Philotas  to  death  to  seize  his  pro- 
vince, and  intended  to  have  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  vdth  tbe 
rest,  till  he  should  have  usurped  all  to  himself ;  which  being  discerned, 
they  all  joined,  under  the  command  of  Feucestes,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Persia,  in  a  common  war  against  him ;  in  which  having  van- 
auished  him  in  battle,  they  drove  him  out  of  Media^  and  forced  him  to 
flee  to  Babylon,  to  crave  of  Seleucus  the  protection  of  his  life.     And 
they  were  still  encamped  together  after  this  victory,  when  Eume- 
nes's  messengers  came  unto  them  ;  whereon  they  immediately  marched 
to  Susa,  and  there  joined  him  with  all  their  forces,  which  consisted  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.    This  reinforcement 
made  him  more  than  a  match  for  Antiffonus,  who  was  then  on  his 
inarch  after  him ;  but  the  year  being  far  advanced  before  he  could  reach 
the  Tigris,  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  Seleucus  and  Fithon,  who  were  then  of  his  partj^i 
joining  him,  they  there  concerted  together  the  operations  of  the  next 
campaign. 

Macedonian  qffidrs :  Aridaus  Philip  put  to  deaths  and  Alexander 
JEgus  sole  king, — In  the  interim,  a  great  cnange  happened  in  Macedo- 
nia ; '  for  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  having  formerly  fled  out 
of  Macedonia  into  Epirus,  with  Alexander  her  grandson,  and  Boxana 
his  mother,  for  fear  of  Antipatcr,  now  after  his  death  was  again  retumed, 
and,  having  gotten  the  power  of  the  kingdom  into  her  hands,  |>nt 
AridxBus,  the  nominal  king  (whom  they  caUed  Philip),  to  death,  with 
Euridice  his  wife,  after  he  had  borne  the  title  of  king  six  years  and 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  19.  •  Ibid.    Jutin.  Ub.  14. 
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Beven  months.  And  with  him  she  slew  also  Nicanor,  the  brother  of 
Casaander,  and  an  hundred  more  of  his  principal  friends  and  adherents : 
'which  cruelty  was  retaliated  upon  her  the  next  year  after ;  for  then 
Cassander,  coming  upon  her  with  an  army,  besieged  her  in  Fydna,  and 
having  forced  her  to  surrender,  first  shut  her  up  in  prison,  and  after- 
wards caused  her  to  be  there  put  to  death.  After  tne  cutting  off  of 
Aridffius,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Boxana,  alone  bore  the  title  of  king, 
till  at  length  he  was  also  in  like  manner  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of 
those  who  usurped  his  father's  empire.  But  almost  all  the  time  he 
bore  his  title  alone,  he  bore  it  in  a  jail ;  for  Cassander,  after  he  had 
taken  Pydna,  shut  up  him  and  his  mother  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis, 
till  at  length  he  murdered  them  both,  to  make  way  for  himself  to  be 
king  of  ^i&cedon,  as  will  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place,  be  more  fully 
related. 

III.  BEION  OF  ALEXANDER  iSOUS,  b.  c.  316-305. 

Kings  of  Syria— Seleaoiis  Nicator,  3x2. 
High  priest*  of  Judah — Onias,  321. 

Campaign  in  Media  and  JPerna  hetween  Sumenes  and  AntigonWy  316. 
— Antigonus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,^  marched  to  Babylon, 
where  having  joined  the  forces  which  Pithon  and  Seleucus  had  there 
got  ready  for  him,  he  passed  the  Tigris  to  find  out  Eumenes ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eumenes  was  not  wanting  to  put  himself  in  a  posture 
to  encounter  him,  being  now  superior  to  him  in  the  number  of  his 
forces,  and  much  more  so  in  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  his  conduct : 
not  that  the  other  was  defective  herein;  for,  next  Eumenes,  he  was 
certainly  the  best  general  and  the  wisest  politician  of  his  time.  But 
the  great  disadvantage  which  Eumenes  lay  under  was,  he  commanded 
a  Yolunteer  army,  it  being  made  up  of  the  forces  brought  him  by  the 
several  governors  of  provmces  who  had  joined  him,  and  every  one  of 
these  would  have  the  general  commana ;  and  Eumenes  not  being  a 
Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian  by  birth,  there  was  not  one  of  them  but 
thought  himself,  for  this  reason,  preferable  before  him.  To  master  this 
difficulty,  he  pretended  that  Alexander  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  showed  nim  a  royal  pavilion  richly  furmshed  with  a  throne  in  it, 
and  told  him,  that  if  they  would  sit  in  council  there,  he  himself  would 
be  present  to  prosper  ul  their  consultations  and  imdertakings  upon 
which  they  should  enter  in  his  name ;  and  having  wrought  the  super- 
stition which  they  had  for  Alexander  into  a  behef  of  this,  he  caused 
such  a  pavilion  and  throne  to  be  erected  as  he  pretended  to  have  seen 
in  his  dream ;  and  placing  a  crown  and  sceptre  in  the  throne,  he  pre- 
vailed with  them  there  to  meet  in  council,  and  consult  together  in  com- 
mon, imder  the  presidency  of  Alexander,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
he  was  alive,  without  owning  any  other  superior ;  which  quelled  all 
further  strife  about  this  matter :  for  hereby  a  priority  was  yielded  to 
none,  and  all  pretences  fo  its  being  still  kept  ahve  were  reserved  to  the 
opportunities  which  the  future  events  of  their  affairs  might  give  to  lay 
claim  thereto.  However,  the  army  had  that  confidence  in  the  great 
abilities  of  Eumenes,  that  in  the  time  of  battle,  and  in  all  cases  of 
danger,  he  was  always  called  to  the  supreme  command,  and  the  soldiers 
woiud  not  fight  till  they  saw  him  in  it.    And  by  the  wisdom  of  his 

'  Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  19.    Plntarch.  et  Com.  Nepos  in  Eumene. 
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management  he  brought  it  to  pass  in  all  other  caaea,  that  though  m 
outward  show  he  seemed  to  waive  all  superioritj ,  vet  in  reality  he  hsd 
it,  and  aU  things  were  ordered  according  to  his  curections.  And  tii& 
royal  command  to  all  the  keepers  of  the  public  treaauries  being  fco 
give  out  unto  Eumenes  all  such  sums  as  he  should   think  fitting  to  r> 

r* «,  this  command  of  the  purse  gave  him  the  command  of  all  things 
;  for  hereby  he  was  enabled  constantly  to  pay  hia  arm^,  and  aJio 
to  give  gratuities  to  the  chief  leaders  among  them,   ^which  had  00 
sm^  influence  to  engage  them  to  him.    And  in  this  poature  stood  the 
affairs  of  both  parties,  when  this  year's  war  began,  ^nrhich  was  earned 
on  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides ;  and  all  Media  and  JPersia  became 
the  field  of  it ;  for  they  ranged  these  countries  all  over  ^th  marchei 
and  counter-marches  upon  each  other,  and  all  manner  of  stratagems 
and  trials  of  military  sldll  were  put  in  practice  on  both  aides.     Bat 
Eumenes  bavins  a  genius  much  superior  in  all  such  matters,  be  did 
thereby,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  he  lay  under  from  a  mu- 
tinouB  and  ungovernable  army,  make  the  campaign  end  in  hia  fkronr: 
for  he  had  worsted  Antigonus  in  two  encounters,  in  -which  he  had 
slain  and  taken  a  great  number  of  his  men ;  and  when  winter  approadied, 
he  secured  the  best  quarters  for  himself  in  the  province  of  Oab^oe, 
and  forced  Antigonus  to  march  north¥rard,  to  seek  for  his  in  the  coun- 
try of  Media,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  days'  march  from  him. 

Eumenes  gains  the  advantage^  but  is  treacherously  delivered  up  fy  ^^^ 
soldiers  and  put  to  death,  31J. — But  the  licentiousness  of  Sumenes'i 
soldiers  being  such,^  that  they  would  not  be  kept  together,  hut,  for  tii^ 
sake  of  a  more  luxurious  plenty,  scattered  themselves  all  over  the  pro- 
vince, and  quartered  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  wool^ 
require  several  days  for  them  again  to  embody ;  Antiffonua,  on  his  hav- 
ing an  account  hereof,  took  a  march  towards  him  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, reckoning  to  be  upon  him  before  he  should  be  able  to  get  his  Mrmy 
together,  and  thei'eby  gain  an  easy  and  absolute  victory  over  him.    But 
Eumenes,  who  was  never  wanting  in  any  precautions  necessarr  for  btf 
security,  had  his  spies  and  scouts  so  weU  placed,  and  so  well  furnished  with 
dromedaries,  the  swiftest  of  beasts,  to  give  him  int^gence,  that  he  had 
notice  of  this  march  of  Antigonus  some  days  before  he  could  arnr^ 
and  thereby  had  time  to  defeat  it  by  a  stratagem,  which  saved  the  annf, 
when  all  the  other  commanders  gave  it  for  lost :  for  getting  up  upon 
those  mountains  which  lay  towards  the  enemy,  with  such  forces  as  were 
nearest  at  hand,  he  there  caused  them,  the  next  night,  to  kindle  fir^ 
in  such  manner,  as  might  represent  the  encampment  of  an  army ;  wbi^^ 
being  seen  by  Antigonus's  scouts  at  a  great  distance,  and  speedily  noti- 
fied to  him,  this  made  him  believe  that  Eumenes  was  there  with  all 
his  army  ready  to  encounter  him ;  and  therefore,  not  thinking  it  pro- 
per to  engage  his  men,  as  then  fatigued  and  tired  out  by  a  long  march, 
with  a  fresh  army,  he  stopped  so  long  to  refresh  them,  that  Eumepef 
had  gotten  all  his  forces  together  before  he  could  come  up  with  kiiOf 
and  then  he  found  he  came  too  late  to  put  his  designs  in  execution. 
However,  not  long  after,  this  brought  on  a  battle  between  them,  wherein 
Eumenes  got  the  victory ;  which  would  have  proved  decisive  in  hit 
favour,  but  that  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  it,  and  himself  too,  by  the 
treachery  of  his  own  men.    For  the  battle  being  fought  in  a  sandy 
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field,  the  feet  of  the  men  and  hones  in  the  engagement  raised  such  a 
dust,  as  involved  all  in  a  dond,  so  that  there  was  no  seeing  of  anything 
at  the  least  distance :  of  which  Antigonus  taking  the  advantage,  sent 
out  a  partj  of  horse,  that  seized  and  carried  off  all  the  baggage  of 
Sumenes's  armj  before  thev  could  be  perceived,  whereby  he  gained 
the  main  point,  thoufi^h  he  lost  the  victory.    For  Eumenes's  soldiers, 
when  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  finding  their  camp  taken 
and  all  their  baggaee,  with  their  wives  and  children  carried  off,  mstead 
of  using  their  sworcb  against  the  enemy  again  to  recover  them,  turued  all 
their  rage  upon  their  general ;  and  therefore  havins  seized  and  bound 
him,  sold  hun  to  Antigonus  to  redeem  what  they  had  lost,  and  then 
went  all  over  to  him,  which  absolutely  determined  the  war  for  the 
interest  of  Antigonus ;  for  immediately  hereon  he  became  master  of  all 
Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  of  Indus.    Eumenes  bein^  thus 
fallen  into  his  hands,  ne  was  for  some  time  in  a  doubt  how  to  diepose 
of  him,  he  having  been  formerly  his  intimate  friend,  while  they  both 
served  together  under  Alexander :  the  remembrance  hereof  did  at  first 
put  the  affection  he  had  for  him  into  a  struggle  with  his  interest  for 
the  saving  of  his  life ;  and  Demetrius  his  son  became  an  earnest  solicitor 
for  him,  being  very  desirous,  out  of  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  that 
so  gallant  a  man  should  be  kept  alive.    But  at  length,  reflecting  on 
his  immovable  fidelity  to  Alexander's  £smily,  how  dangerous  an  anta- 
gonist he  had  in  him  on  this  account,  and  how  able  he  was  to  disturb 
aU  his  afiairs,  should  he  again  get  loose  from  him,  he  durst  not  trust 
him  with  life,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison ;  and 
thus  perished  the  wisest  and  the  gallantest  man  of  the  age  m  which  he 
lived.    He  had  not  indeed  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  but  in  everythinff 
else  far  exceeded  him :  for  he  was  truly  valiant  without  rashness,  and 
wise  without  timidity,  readily  foreseeing  all  advantages  that  offered, 
and  boldly  executing  aJl  that  were  feasiUe ;  so  that  he  never  failed  of 
anything  that  he  undertook,  but  when  disappointed  bv  the  treachery 
of  his  own  men.    Bv  this  means  he  lost  the  battle  which  he  fought 
with  Antigonus  in  Cfappadocia ;  and  by  this  means  onljr  was  it  that  he 
was  at  last  undone  in  Gabiene.    After  his  death,  Antigonus,  with  all 
his  army,  in  the  solemnest  manner  attended  his  funeral  pue,  and  showed 
him  the  matest  honour  that  could  be  done  him  after  his  death,  and 
sent  his  bones  and  ashes  in  a  sumptuous  urn  of  silver  to  his  wife  and 
children  into  Cappadocia.    But  this  could  make  no  amends  for  the  tak- 
ing away  of  his  life.    However,  it  showed,  that  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  worst  of  his  enemies  he  was  a  person  of  that  eminent  merit  as  de- 
served a  much  better  fate. 

Antigonus  master  of  all  the  Ariatie  provinee9,Jrom  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Indus. — Antigonus^  now  looking  on  the  whole  empire  of  Asia  as 
his  own,  for  the  better  securing  of  it  to  him,  made  a  reform  through 
all  the  eastern  provinces,  putting  out  all  such  governors  as  he  distrusted, 
and  placing  others  of  whom  he  had  greater  confidence  in  their  stead, 
and  such  as  he  thought  dangerous  he  cut  off.  Of  this  number  were 
Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and  Antigenes,  general  of  the  Argyraspides : 
and  he  had  marked  out  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  for  the  same 
destruction ;  but  he,  being  aware  of  it,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  under 
the  protection  of  Ptolemy  saved  his  life.    And  as  to  the  Argyraspides, 
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who  were  those  that  betrayed  Eumenea,  he  sent  them  into  Armchcm^ 
the  remotest  provinoe  of  the  empire,  giving  it  in  charge  to  Sibjrtius 
the  governor  of  it,  by  all  ways  and  means  to  cause  them  there  to  he 
all  consumed  and  destroyed,  so  that  not  a  man  of  them  mig^ht  ngain 
return  into  Gbreece.  And  this  he  did  out  of  a  just  abhorrenoe  of  the 
treachery  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  towards  their  general,  tfaou^ 
he  himself  had  the  fruit  of  it. 

(kmfedercusy  between  Seleucue,  Ptolemy^  ZjfntnaehtUf  and  OtEggmider 
offttintt  Antigtmus. — In  the  interim,  Seleucus  being  got  safe  into  ^gjpt,' 
he  so  effectuaJly  represented  to  Ptolemy  the  formidable  power  ox  An- 
tigonus,  as  he  also  did  to  Lysimachus  and  Gassander,  bj  messengers 
sent  to  them  for  this  purpose,  and  made  them  so  sensible  of  the  danger 
they  were  in  from  it,  that  he  drew  them  all  three  into  a  league  against 
him.     Antigonus,  being  aware  that  Seleucus,  on  his  flight,  nugbt  en- 
deavour to  engage  those  pnnces  into  measures  prejudicial  to  his  in- 
terest, sent  to  each  of  them  ambassadors  to  renew  his  friendship  with 
them.    But  finding  by  their  answers,  and  the  high  demands  which 
they  made,  that  nothing  but  a  war  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  he 
hastened  out  of  the  East  into  Cilicia ;  and  having  there  taken  care  far 
the  recruiting  and  reinforcing  his  army,  and  ordered  all  things  in  the 
provinces  of  Lesser  Asia  as  best  suited  with  his  interest,  he  marched 
thence  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 
\  Antigonus  marches  into  Syria  and  Phasnicioy  to  diepossess  JPiolemy 

\  and  prepare  a  fleets  314. — The  intentions  of  Antigonus  m  entering  into 

r  these  provinces  were  to  dispossess  Ptolemy  of  them,  and  make  himself 

I  master  of  their  naval  force ;'  for  findine  that  a  dangerous  war  was 

I  coming  upon  him  from  the  confederated  princes,  and  judging  aright 

that,  without  making  himself  master  of  the  seas,  there  was  no  man- 
I  ^^gi^g  o^  it  'miAi  success  against  them,  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  the 

,  Phcenician  ports  and  shipping  at  his  command :  but  he  came  too  late  for 

^  the  latter  of  them,  Ptolemy  having  carried  awav  all  the  PhoBnidan  ship- 

ping into  Egypt  before  his  arrival :  neither  dia  he  easDy  make  hims^ 
master  of  the  ports ;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  held  out  against  him. 
The  two  latter  he  soon  reduced,  but  Tyre  endured  a  siege  of  fifteen 
months  before  it  could  be  brought  to  yield  to  him.  However,  having 
all  the  other  ports  of  Svria  and  Phoenicia  in  his  power,  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  ships  in  them,  cutting  down 
vast  quantities  of  timber  from  Mount  Libanus,  and  causing  them  to 
be  carried  to  the  several  ports  where  the  ships  were  a  building ;  in  which 
work  several  thousands  of  hands  were  employed ;  and  by  this  means 
he  soon  equipped  such  a  number  of  ships,  as  did,  with  those  sent  him 
iroTTL  Cyprus,  Khodes,  and  other  confederated  places,  made  up  a  fleet 
which  soon  gave  him  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  That  which  chiefly 
edged  him  on  with  so  much  speed  to  provide  himself  with  this  fleet 
was  an  aflront  offered  him  by  Seleucus :  for  while  he  lay  encamped 
near  Tyre  on  the  sea-shore,  ^leucus  came  thither  with  one  hundred 
r  sail  of  Ptolemy's  fleet,  and  Antigonus,  not  having  any  shipping  to  en- 

coimtor  him,  he  passed  by  the  coast  where  he  was  encamped,  in  con- 
tempt of  him,  within  the  sight  of  all  his  army ;  which  very  much  dis- 
I  heartening  his  men,  and  raising  a  mean  opinion  of  his  power  in  such 

of  his  allies  as  were  then  present  with  him,  for  the  remedy  hereof,  he 
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called  them  together,  and  did  let  tliem  know,  that  eyen  that  yerj  sum- 
mer he  would  be  on  those  seas  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sidl,  which 
no  poller  of  the  enemy  should  be  able  to  withstand ;  and  accordingly 
lie  made  his  word  good  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

^ntigonu9  leaves  Demetrius  JPoliorcetee  in  Phcmieia,  and  marches  into 
.Asia  Jlitnar  against  Cassander :  Tyre  taken,  3 13. — But  Antigonus  find- 
ing that,  while  he  was  intent  upon  these  affairs  in  PhoBnida,  Cassander 
grew  upon  him  in  the  Lesser  Asia,'  he  marched  thither  with  one  part  of 
his  army,  and  left  Demetrius  his  son  (then  a  youn^  man,  not  exceed- 
ing the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age),  with  tne  other  part,  to  defend 
Syria  and  PhoBnicia  against  Ptolemy.    By  this  time  Tyre  was  reduced 
to  great  extremities ;  for  Antigonus  s  fleet,  being  now  set  to  sea,  barred 
all  proyisions  from  being  earned  to  them,  which  soon  brought  them  to 
a  necessity  of  surrendmng.    Howeyer,  they  obtained  terms  for  the 
garrison  of  Ptolemy  to  march  safely  thence  with  all  their  effects,  and 
for  the  inhabitants  to  retain  theirs  without  any  damage.    For  Andro- 
nicus,  who  then  commanded  at  the  siege  for  Antigonus,  was  glad  on 
any  terms  to  gain  so  important  a  place,  especially  after  being  tired  out 
with  80  long  a  siege;  lor  it  lasted  (as  I  haye  already  said)  fifteen 
months.     It  was  but  nineteen  years  before  that  Alexander  had  de- 
stroyed this  dty  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  might  seem  to  require  the 
length  of  ages  for  it  again  to  recoyer  itself;  yet  in  so  short  a  time  it 
grew  up  again  into  a  condition  of  enduring  this  siege  for  more  than 
double  the  time  of  that  of  Alexander's.    This  shows  the  great  advant- 
age of  trade :  for  this  city  being  the  grand  mart  where  most  of  the  trade 
both  of  the  East  and  the  West  did  then  centre,  by  yirtue  hereof  it  was 
that  it  so  soon  reviyed  to  its  pristine  rigour. 

Ptolemy  regains  possession  of  Phcmieia,  Palestine,  and  CoBle-Syria, 
312. — ^Antigonus,'  on  his  coming  into  Lesser  Asia,  soon  reduced  the 
growing  power  of  Cassander,  and  forced  him  to  yery  mean  terms  of 
accommodation ;  but  after  he  had  made  them,  he  repented  of  the  agree- 
ment and  would  not  stand  to  it,  but  sent  to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for 
assistance,  and  went  on  with  the  war :  which  detained  Antigonus  longer 
in  those  j^arts  than  he  intended,  and  in  the  interim  gave  Ptolemy  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  great  advantages  against  him  in  the  East.    For 
baring  with  his  fleet  saileA  to  Cyprus,'  he  reduced  most  of  that  island 
to  him,  and  from  thence  made  a  descent,  first  upon  the  Upper  Syria, 
and  next  upon  Cilida ;  where  having  taken  great  spoils  and  many 
captives,  he  returned  with  them  into  Egypt ;  and  there  haying,  by  the 
adrice  of  Seleucus,  formed  a  design  for  the  recovery  of  PhoBnicia  and 
Syria,  he  marched  thither  with  a  great  army.    On  his  coming  to  Gkiza, 
he  there  foimd  Demetrius  ready  to  obstruct  his  further  progress. 
This  brought  on  a  fierce  battle  between  them ;  in  which  Ptolemy 
gained  the  rictory,  having  slain  five  thousand  of  Demetrius's  men,  and 
taken  eight  thousand  captive;  which  forced  Demetrius  to  retreat, 
first  to  AzotuB,  and  firom  thence  to  Tripoly,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  aa  &r 
back  as  the  confines  of  the  Upper  Syria,  and  quit  all  Phoenicia,  Pides- 
tine,  and  Coele-Syria  to  the  rictor.    But  before  he  left  Azotus,  having 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  19.    Pint,  in  Demet.    Appian.  in  Syriads. 
'  Diod.  Sio.  lib.  i^.    Pint,  in  Demetrio. 

'  Ibid     JuBiin.  bb.  15,  e.  t     Hecat»us  Abderita  apud  Josepbum  contra  Aplonem, 
lib.  I. 
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sent  to  desire  leaye  to  bmy  the  dead,  Ptolemy  not  onljr  granted  \a 
this,  but  sent  him  also  all  his  equipage,  tents,  and  fumituie,  witii  a£ 
his  friends,  family,  and  serrants,  without  any  ranBom  ;  vrhich  kindneai 
Demetrius  had  the  opportunity  of  returning,  when  awhile  after  he  goc 
the  like  advantage  of  Ptolemy.  All  the  oiher  cmptivea  he  sent  iiiki 
Egypt,  to  be  there  employed  in  his  service  on  board  hia  6eet;  td 
then  marching  forward,  had  all  the  sea-coast  of  PhcBnicia  forthwitl: 
surrendered  unto  him,  excepting  only  Tyre :  for  AndromcuB,  who  hi 
lately  taken  that  city  after  the  long  siege  I  have  mentioiied,  hsrin^ 
then  the  government  of  it,  held  it  out  for  some  tune.  Sut  at  lengtii 
the  garrison  soldiers,  fiilling  into  a  mutiny  against  him,  delivered  the 
place  to  Ptolemy,  and  him  with  it. 

Seleueut  reeaverM  Babylon. — ^After  these  suooeesea,  Seleucas,^  hsTiDg 
obtained  of  Ptolemy  one  thousand  foot  and  three    hundred  hone, 
marched  eastward  with  them  to  recover  Babylcm.  W^ith  so  small  a  fores 
did  he  undertake  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  yet  succeeded  in  it.    On 
his  coming  to  Carrhe  in  Mesopotamia,  partly  by  persuaaioxi,  and  perdf 
by  force,  he  brought  all  the  Macedonians  that  were  there  in.  garriscm  to 
join  with  him.    And  as  soon  as  he  drew  near  to  Babylon,  great  nvsh 
oers  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  flocked  to  him :  for  z«membe^ 
ing  his  mild  government,  and  oisliking  the  severity  of  Antigonna^  tb^ 
were  glad  of  nis  return,  and  desirous  to  see  hun  reinstated  in  his  far' 
mer  command  over  them ;  and  therefore,  on  his  approach  to  the  dtr, 
he  found  the  gates  open  to  him,  and  he  was  received  into  the  place  wi^ 
the  general  acdamation  of  the  people.    liVliereon  those  who  were  ot 
the  party  of  Antigonus  retired  into  the  castle ;  but  Seleucus,  having 
now  the  possession  of  the  dty,  and  all  the  people  on  his  side,  soon  nude 
himself  master  of  this  fortress,  and  with  it  again  received  hia  childiei^ 
friends,  and  servants,  whom  on  his  flight  into  Egypt  Antigonus  btf 
there  shut  up  in  prison ;  and  then  apphed  himself  to  get  together  socb 
an  army  as  might  enable  him  to  keep  what  he  had  gotten ;  for  he  had 
not  long  been  m  possession  of  this  city,  ere  Nicanor  (who  was  goremof 
of  Media  for  Antigonus)  put  himseu  upon  the  march  with  an  army  to 
drive  him  thence. 

Seleucus  seizes  Media  and  the  other  eastern  pramnees, — SeleucoBi  ^ 
his  having  received  intelligence  of  it,  passed  the  Tigris  to  meet  him,  *nd 
having  gotten  him  at  a  cUsadvantage,  stormed  his  camp  in  the  li^g^^ 
and  put  his  whole  army  to  the  rout ;  whereon  Nicanor,  with  some  fev 
of  his  friends,  fled  through  the  deserts  to  Antigonus,  and  all  his  forces 
that  survived  the  rout,  part  through  dislike  of  Antigonus,  and  ^ 
through  fear  of  the  conqueror,  joined  with  him.  Wherebv  having  ^ 
ten  a  great  army  under  him,  he  seized  Media,  Susiana,  and  other  n^^* 
bouring  provinces  and  places,  and  thereby  firmly  fibced  his  interest  9sA 
his  power  in  those  parts,  which  he  daily  improved  by  the  clemency  ei 
his  government,  and  the  justice,  equity,  and  humanity  which  he  p^ 
ttsed  towards  all  that  were  under  it ;  and  by  these  means,  from  so  low 
a  beginning  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  grew  up  at  length  to  be  the  gres^ 
est  of  all  Alexander's  successors. 

Commencement  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucida. — From  this  retaking  of 
Babylon  by  Seleucus'  began  the  fiunous  era  of  the  Seleucidse,  made  ttf0 

^  Diod.  Sio.  lib.  19.   Appian.  in  Syriacis. 
'  Vide  Scaligenim,  Petaviami  CalYinum,  alioique  Chronolog.  do  hao  JEn. 
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of  all  oTer  the  Eut,  by  beathens,  Jews,  ChristianB,  and  MahometanB. 
It  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  Mra  of  Oontraets^^  because,  after  they  fell 
xmder  the  govenimeiit  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  forced 
to  uae  it  in  all  their  contracts,  and  other  instruments  of  ciVil  affairs ;  and 
it  afterwards  grew  so  much  in  use  among  them,  that  till  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ  they  had  no  other  way  whereby  to  compute  their 
time,  but  this  JSra  of  UoniraeU  only ;  for  it  was  not  till  then  that  they 
began  to  reckon  by  the  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world.    As  long 
as  they  continued  in  the  East,  they  continued  in  the  Eastern  usage  of 
computing  by  the  Era  of  OontracU  (as  they  called  it)  ;  but  when,  i»K>ut 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1040,  they  were  driven  out  of  the  East,  and  forced 
to  remove  into  these  western  parts,  and  here  settled  in  Spain,  France, 
"Rngland,  and  Ghermany,  they  learned  from  some  of  the  Christian  chro- 
nologers  of  these  counlnes  to  compute  by  the  years  from  the  creation. 
The  first  year  of  this  era,  according  to  their  reckonii^,  fidlB  in  the  year 
of  the  Julian  period  953,  and  takes  its  beginning  m>m  the  autumnal 
equinox  of  that  year.    But  the  true  year  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  Scaliger's  computation,  was  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
years,  and  according  to  others,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years,  higher 
up  than  wh^re  this  era  of  the  Jews  placeth  it.    However,  the  Era  of 
ContraeU  is  not  at  this  time  out  of  uae  among  those  people ;  for  they 
continue  still  to  reckon  by  it,  as  well  as  by  the  other.    The  Arabs  call 
it  Tarie  Dilcamain,  i.  e.  The  Era  of  the  Two-homed.  The  reason  of  this 
name  some  deduce  from  Alexander,'  who  is,  in  the  Alcoran  and  other 
Arabic  books,  frequently  called  The  Two^horned,  And  he  is  often  found 
with  two  horns  on  his  coins.   This  most  lik^y  proceeded  from  the  fond 
vanity  which  he  had  of  being  thought  the  son  of  Jupiter  Hammon ;  for 
that  ^od  of  the  heathens  being  usually  represented  with  two  rams'  horns 
on  his  head,  Alexander  mi^ht  cause  himself  to  be  so  represented  too, 
the  better  to  make  the  fiction  pass  that  he  was  his  son.  *  But  this  era 
hath  no  relation  to  Alexander,  although  it  hath  been  by  some  ignorantly 
derived  from  him,  and  also  called  by  his  name.  The  Era  of  JUexander : 
for  Alexander  was  dead  twelve  years  before  it  began,  and  its  commence- 
ment only  was  from  the  recovery  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus.    And  there- 
fore it  is  most  proper  to  deduce  the  origin  of  this  Arabic  name,  Tarie 
Dikamain,  from  Seleucus  t  and  Appian  gives  us  in  him  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  it ;  >  for  he  teUs  us,  that  Seleucus  being  a  person  of  that  ^preat 
strength,  that  laying  hold  of  a  bull  by  the  horn,  he  could  stop  him  in 
his  full  career,  the  statuaries  for  this  reason  usually  made  his  statues 
with  two  bulls'  horns  on  his  head.  And  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that 
he,  and  not  Alexander,  was  first  meant  by  the  tteo-homed  in  the  Arabic 
name  of  this  era ;  for  it  was  from  him,  and  not  frt>m  Alexander,  that  it 
had  its  origin.    It  is  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  ^  called  The  Era  of 
ike  Kingdom  of  the  Ghreeke,  and  they  both  of  them  compute  by  it.    But 
whereas  the  Pirst  Book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  the  years  of  this  era 
from  the  spring,  the  Second  begins  them  from  the  autumn  following, 
and  BO  did!^  the  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  and  all  others  that  andentfy 

*  Vide  Vontii  Zemach  DaTid,  p.  61,  et  Diawrtationem  R.  Aiarie  apud  enndem  in 
Obtenrationibua  ad  Zemach  Darid,  p.  247,  248,  dkc. 

'  Vide  Oolii  Notaa  ad  Alfraganam,  p.  57,  58,  et  Alfraganom  iptum,  e,  i,  ••  De  .£ris, 
p.  6. 

'  In  Syriads  editionii  ToUiauB  Amttelodami,  p.  aoi.  *  1  Maocab.  i.  lo. 
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did  or  now  do  use  this  era,  excepting  the  Chaldeans.  For  tbeT,  nr4 
reckoning  SeleucuB  to  be  thoroughly  settled  in  the  possession  o£  l^bj- 
Ion  tOl  the  spring  in  which  Demeans  made  that  retreat  from  thence 
which  we  shall  speak  of  in  the  next  year  following,  they  began  not  this 
era  till  from  that  spring,  and  for  the  same  reason  reckoned  the  begin- 
ning of  all  the  years  of  it  from  that  season  also.  So  that,  vrhereas  al 
other  nations  tmit  computed  by  this  era  began  it  from  the  autumn  of 
the  year  b.  o.  312,  it  had  not  its  commencement  among  the  Chaldeam 
till  u*om  the  spring  of  the  year  next  after  following. 

Ftolemy  faih  to  recover  Upper  Syria :  hie  Jbreee  under  OiUeB  com- 
fleteUf  defeated  hy  Demetriue  JPolioreeiee. — In  the  interim,^  Ptolemj, 
haying  again  made  himself  master  of  all  Phoenicia,  Judsa,  and  Cceie- 
Syria,  sent  Cilles,  one  of  his  generals,  to  take  possession  of  the  Upper 
Syria  also,  and  driye  Demetrius  thence,  who  was  then  retreated  thitbo*. 
But  Cilles,  out  of  contempt  of  the  baffled  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with, 
making  his  encampments  negligently  and  loosely,  Demetrius,  on  his 
having  an  account  hereof  from  his  spies,  by  a  long  and  speedy  march 
came  upon  him  before  he  was  aware,  and  surprising  iiini    in  the 
night,  got  an  absolute  victory  over  him,  taking  his  camp,  and  wtmlring 
him  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners  of  war ;  wnich  equalling 
the  defeat  he  had  before  received  at  Ghiza,  again  balanced  the  matter 
between  him  and  Ptolemy  ;  and  also  put  it  in  the  power  of  Demetrius 
(for  the  sake  of  which  he  most  valued  this  victory)  to  make  a  return 
to  Ptolemy  of  the  kindness  he  had  before  received  from  him  :  for  after 
this  victory,  he  sent  back  unto  him  Cilles,  and  all  his  friends,  without 
ransom,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ptolemy  had  before  sent  back  to  him 
all  his  friends  after  the  victory  which  he  had  gotten  over  him  at  Oasa. 

Aniigonue  effecte  a  junction  with  Demetrius:  JPtolcmy  returns  to 
Egypt  with  numerous  Phcenieians,  Syrians^  and  J<;k».— Antigonus,'  re- 
ceivm^  an  account  at  Celenie  in  Phrygia  (where  he  then  resided),  of 
this  victory  of  his  son's  over  Cilles,  hastened  thence  into  Syria,  to  pro- 
secute there  the  advantages  of  it ;  and  having  passed  Mount  Taurus, 
joined  his  son  in  the  Upper  Syria :  whereon  Ptolemy,  finding  himself 
not  strong  enough  to  encoimter  the  joint  forces  of  the  father  and  son 
together,  dismantled  Ace,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Ghiza,  and  retreated 
again  into  Egypt,  carrying  with  him  most  of  the  riches,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country:  whereon  all  Phcenicia, 
JudsBS,  and  Codle-Syria  returned  again  under  the  power  of  Antieonus. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  countries,*  whom  Ptolemy  carried  witti  him 
into  Eg^pt  on  his  retreat,  followed  him  thither  rather  voluntarily,  and 
out  of  free  choice,  than  by  compulsion :  for  he  being  a  person  of  a  veiy 
benign  temper,  and  having  always  shown  great  clemency  and  humanity 
to  all  under  his  government,  this  so  far  captivated  the  hearts  of  those 
people  to  him,  that  they  rather  chose  to  follow  him  into  a  strange 
country,  than  tarry  the  coming  of  Antigonus  in  their  own  (from  whom 
they  expected  a  contrary  treatment*) ;  and  that  especially  since  they 
haa  terms  of  great  advantage  offerea  them  by  Ptolemy  to  invite  them 
to  this  removal :  for  his  mind  being  then  much  set  upon  the  making  of 
Alexandria  to  be  the  capital  of  Egypt,  was  glad  of  all  that  he  could  get 
to  come  thither  to  inhabit  the  pace,  and  offered  great  privileges  and 

I  Biodor.  lib.  19.    Plutarch,  in  Demetrio  *  Diodor.  et  Plutarch,  lib.  19^ 

'  Joicph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  0.  i,  et  contra  Apion.  lib.  1,  a. 
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immunitiea  to  draw  them  thither.  And  here  Ptolemy  phinted  all  those 
that  followed  him  in  this  retreat ;  among  whom  were  a  great  number 
of  the  Jews. 

Oreat  inereoie  of  the  Jewish  colony  at  Alexandria. — Alexander  had 
planted  seyeral  of  that  nation  at  Alexandria  before ;'  and  Ptolemj,  afl;er 
his  first  irruption  into  Judsa,  had  brought  from  thence  many  more 
of  them  thither,  where  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  plentiful  country, 
a  secure  protection,  and  many  other  advantages.  The  report  whereof 
coming  into  JudsBa  excited  in  many  others  there  a  desire  to  follow 
them;  and  accordingly  many  did  so  on  this  occasion:  for  Alexander 
had,  on  his  first  builcung  this  city,  given  them,  for  their  encouragement 
to  plant  there,  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  with  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  and  Ptolemy  had  continued  the  same  to  them.  By  which  means 
the  Jewish  quarters  in  that  city  increased  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands  of  families ;  and  many  Samaritans,^  as  well  as  Jews,  upon  the 
like  encouragement,  became  inhabitants  of  this  place,  and  there  multi- 
plied to  a  great  number. 

History  of  the  Jews  hy  Heeataus  of  Ahdera  derived  from  HezeJcias. 
— Among  those  that  followed  Ptolemy  into  Egypt  on  this  occasion, 
one  was  Hezekias,'  a  person  of  eminent  note  among  that  people,  and 
one  of  their  chief  priests.  Hecataaus  the  historian,  being  then  with 
Ptolemy,  makes  particular  mention  of  him,  as  a  person  of  great  wisdom 
and  prudence,  a  powerful  speaker,  and  one  that  thoroughly  understood 
the  world,  being  then  about  sixty  years  old.  And  fwi^her,  he  saith, 
that  he  having  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  him,  they  had  frequent 
conferences  together ;  and  that  m  them  he  learned  from  him  what  was 
the  religion,  policy,  and  manner  of  Uving  of  the  Jews,  wherein  they 
differed  from  other  nations ;  all  which,  he  saith,  this  Hezekias  had  with 
him  written  in  a  book ;  which  book,  no  doubt,  was  the  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  And  I  doubt  not  it  was  by  this  person  that  he  was  induced 
to  have  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  Jews  and  their  religion ;  and 
that  it  was  from  him  that  ne  received  the  information  of  most  of  that 
which  he  wrote  of  them  ;  for  he  composed  a  particular  history  of  the 
Jews,^  therein  treating  of  them  from  Abraham  down  to  his  time :  in 
which  he  speaks  so  honourably  of  them  and  their  religion,  that  Origen' 
tells  us,  Herennius  Philo,^  a  heathen  writer,  who  flourished  about  the 
time  of  Trajan  the  !Boman  emperor,  did  for  this  reason  raise  a  doubt, 
whether  it  were  the  genuine  work  of  Hecatsus  or  no ;  making  this  in- 
ference from  hence  concerning  it,  that  either  it  was  composed  by  some 
Jew  under  the  name  of  HecatsDus,  or  else,  if  he  were  the  true  author 
of  it,  he  was  corrupted  to  the  Jewish  religion  when  he  wrote  it.  K  one 
of  these  two  must  be  the  truth  (though  I  see  no  necessity  for  it),  the 
latter  is  as  possible  as  the  other.  This  Hecat»us^  was  of  Abdera,  a 
Grecian  city  in  Thrace,  which  had  been  famous  for  the  birth  of  Demo- 
critus,  Protaeoras,  and  other  learned  men :  he  was  bred  up  with  Alex- 
ander, and  followed  him  in  all  his  wars,  and  after  his  death  put  himself 
imder  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  and  Uved  with  him  in  Egypt ;  where 
having  from  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  this  learned  Jew,  and 

'  Joieph.  contra  Apion.  lib.  2.  '  Joseph.  Antaq.  lib.  ta,  c  t. 

'  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  lib.  i. 

*  Bnscb.  Pnep.  Erang.  lib.  9.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  t,  0.  8,  et  contra  Apion.  lib.  i. 

*  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  *  Vide  Yossiam  de  Hist  Gr.  lib.  1, 0.  10. 
'  Idem,  lib.  i,  c  10. 
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others  of  that  nstion,  who  followed  Ptolemy  thither,  fully  mfonui 
himself  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  religion,  he  ^wrote  that  historr  i 
them  which  I  have  mentioned ;  out  of  which  Joeephus  hath  extracted 
several  passacfes  in  his  writings,  especially  in  hiB  first  book  agaiiif* 
Apion ;  out  the  book  itself  is  not  now  extant.  There  was  another  Tm 
noted  historian  of  the  same  name ;  but  he  was  a  Milewian,  and  livej 
long  before,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspea. 

Siarv  of  Mosollam,  aui  qfHeeaUmt. — ^Josephus'  tells  ua  of  anotber 
Jew,  caUed  MosoUam,  who  about  this  time  followed  Ptolemy,  and  bJ 
listed  himself  a  horseman  in  his  army ;  and  out  of  the  same  Hecstns 
gives  us  a  very  remarkable  story  of  nim ;  the  words  of  Uecateiu  are 
as  foUoweth : — "  As  I  waa  travelling  towards  the  Bed  Sea^  there  wbb  is 
company  with  us  a  certain  Jew,  cal&d  Mosollam,  one  of  a  Jewish  troop 
of  horse  that  waa  sent  to  be  our  convoy,  a  very  valiant  man,  and  if- 
markable  for  his  great  skill  in  archery,  m  whicn  he  excelled  even  >n 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians  of  his  time.  As  several  of  ub  were  trsTrl- 
ling  on  in  this  journey  together,  a  certain  soothsayer,  who  took  apon 
him  to  foretell  tne  fortune  of  our  journey,  bade  us  all  stand  still,  sb^ 
we  did  so.  Whereon  this  Jew  asked  us  what  we  stood  for.  liookjt 
answered  the  cunning  man,  and  showed  him  a  bird.  If  that  bird 
stands,  said  he,  ye  are  to  stand ;  and  if  he  riseth  and  flies  on,  yoa  arp 
to  go  forward  too  ;  but  if  the  bird  take  its  flight  the  contrary  way,  f  OQ 
must  all  go  back  a^ain.  The  Jew  hereat,  without  a  word  spcakingt 
lets  fly  an  arrow,  and  kills  the  bird ;  whereon  the  diviner,  and  some  of 
the  company,  had  great  indignation,  and  feU  on  him  ia  most  out- 
rageous terms.  Why,  certainlv,  said  the  Jew,  to  them,  are  ye  not  all 
maid  to  make  such  a  bustle  about  a  foolish  bird  ?  How  could  that 
poor  wretched  creature  pretend  to  foreshow  us  our  fortune,  that  knew 
nothing  of  its  own  ?  If  this  bird  could  have  foretold  good  or  eni  to 
come,  it  would  have  kept  out  of  this  place,  for  fear  of  being  slain  by 
the  arrow  of  Mosollam  the  Jew."  Thus  far  Hecateus,  who,  it  is  plsu^ 
tells  this  story  of  purpose  to  expose  and  condemn  the  superstftion  of 
the  heathens,  which  then  obtained  concerning  such  matters,  and  to 
commend  and  extol  the  wisdom  of  the  Jews,  in  rejecting  and  despiaio^ 
all  those  follies. 

Antigonua  sendi  an  eapedUion,  under  JiheMBW,  offoinH  the  yabaiha^ 
Jrabs,  311 . — Antigonus,  having  thus  recovered  all  Syria,  FhaDnida,  and 
Judaea  out  of  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,'  sent  Athenseus,  one  of  hia  heu- 
tenants,  with  an  army  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs :  they  bein^  »  dan 
of  thieves,  had  made  inroads  upon  the  countries  now  under  his  com- 
mand, and  carried  off  much  plunder  from  them ;  and  to  be  revenged  of 
them  for  it,  Antigonus  sent  these  forces  against  them.  The  chi<^  city 
of  those  Arabs  was  Tetra,  which  standing  on  a  high  rock  in  the  deserta, 
waa  from  thence  called  by  the  Greeks  Petra,  by  the  Hebrews  Sela,*  aod 
by  the  Arabs  Hagar :  for  Hagar^  signifieth  the  same  in  Arabic  that 
8ela  doth  in  Hebrew,  and  Petn  in  G-reek,  that  is,  a  rock,  and  hence  it 
is  that  St.  Paul^  calls  Mount  Sinai  Hagar ;  for  that  waa  all  a  rockj 
mountain,  which,  beginning  at  the  Bed  Sea,  runs  a  great  way  into 
Arabia ;  and  on  part  of  it  Uie  city  of  Petra  was  built.    There  being  > 


1  Contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.       •  Diod.  Sio.  bl).  19.       • 

*  Vide  Boonarti  Geograph.  Sacram.  part  i,  Ub.  4,  0.  27. 

*  la  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatiani,  ch.  ir,  25. 
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certain  mart  at  stated  seasons  held  in  the  neighhourhood/  the  Naba- 
thseans,  haying  left  their  wives,  children,  and  aged,  with  their  goods, 
Tinder  a  guard  at  Petra,  were  gone  to  this  mart.     AthenaBus,  craftily 
laying  hold  of  this  opportunity,  hj  long  marches  got  to  Petra  in  their 
absence,  and  having  surprised  the  place,  slew  the  guards,  and  carried 
off  all  the  plunder  that  he  found  in  the  place,  and  then  marched  back 
ipvith  as  much  speed  as  he  came ;  and  when  he  had  gotten  at  such  a 
distance,  that  he  thought  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enejfij,  he 
stopped  to  refresh  his  men  with  rest,  now  tired  out  with  so  long  a 
march ;  but  not  taking  sufficient  care  to  secure  his  encampment,  the 
enemy,  having  gotten  early  notice  of  what  he  had  done,  made  a  speedy 
pursuit  after  him,  and  falling  upon  him  in  the  night,  while  his  men 
were  all  drowned  in  sleep  and  weariness,  they  cut  off  all  of  them,  ex- 
cepting only  fifty  horsemen  that  escaped,  and  recovered  the  whole 
booty.     After  this  returning  to  Petra,  they  from  thence  wrote  letters 
to  Antigonus  in  the  Syriac  language,  accusing  AthensBus  of  the  wrong 
be  had  done  them.     To  which  Antigonus,  temporizing  with  the  present 
necessity,  returned  such  an  answer  as  disowned  the  enterprise  of 
AthensBus,  and  allowed  the  revenge  as  just  which  they  had  taken  of  him. 
Second  expedition  against  the  NahathcBan  Arabs,  under  Demetrius, — 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  more  forces  ready,  he  sent  his  son  Derne* 
triuB*  with  them  to  execute  that  vengeance  upon  those  robbers  which 
the  other  failed  of:  who,  having  received  his  orders,  marched  with  all 
the  haste  he  could,  hoping  to  be  upon  them  before  they  should  know 
of  his  coming.     But  his  march  bein^  discovered,  notice  was  given  of  it 
by  fires  all  over  the  country ;  which  immediately  brought  them  all 
together  to  Petra,  where  they  having  left  a  strong  garrison,  and  divided 
the  booty  between  them,  which  had  been  there  hud  up,  fled  with  it 
into  the  deserts,  driving  all  their  flocks  and  herds  with  tnem.     So  that 
Demetrius,  on  his  coming  thither,  finding  the  place  too  well  provided 
to  be  taken,  made  peace  with  those  people  upon  the  best  terms  he 
could,  and  returned;    and,  after  a  march  of  three  hundred  furlongs 
(which  is  about  thirty-six  of  our  miles),  he  came  to  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
and  there  encamped. 

Description  of  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea. — ^This  was  also  called 
by  some  tne  Sea  of  Sodom,  by  others  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  Scripture  the 
Salt  Sea.'  It  was  called  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  because  there  Sodom  once 
stood;  the  Dead  Sea,  because  it  is  stagnated  water  vnthout  any  motion, 
and  in  which  no  living  creature  is  said  to  be  foimd ;  the  Salt  Sea, 
because  of  its  exceeding  saltness ;  and  Asphaltites,  from  the  Greek 
word  Asphaltus,  which  signifieth  bitumen,*  which  it  produceth  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  best  that  can  anywhere  be  found :  and  this  last  is 
toe  name  by  which  the  Greeks  and  liatins  called  it.  At  present,  the 
adjacent  innabitants  call  it  the  Lake  of  Lot.'  It  extends,^from  north 
to  south,  about  seventy  of  our  miles  in  length,  and  is  about  eighteen 
miles  over  in  the  broadest  place.  On  the  east  side  of  it  anciently  lay 
the  land  of  Moab,  and  on  the  west  side  that  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan 

*  Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  19.  *  Plat  in  Demetrio.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  19. 
'  Gen.  xir.  3 ;  Numb,  xzxir.  3,  12 ;  Beut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  iiL  f  6. 

*  Plin.  lib.  5,  c.  16.  *  Bandrandri  Oeographia,  sub  roce  Asphaltites. 

*  See  Maundreirs  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  p.  83,  84.    Thevenot's  Travels,  part  i.  book 
a,  c.  41. 
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'which  was  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and,  towarda  the  wA 
it  abutted  upon  the  land  of  £dom.    The  riTers  Jordan  and  AnuBi  rui 
into  it  at  the  north  end,  and  are  there  lost ;  for  nothing  runs  out  of  i: 
again  ;  but,  like  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  receives  brooks  and  riTers  into  :i 
and  emits  none  out ;  wherein  it  is  of  a  contrary  nature  to  the  bc4  c 
lake  of  Tiberias  (called  the  sea  of  Galilee  >  and  the  lake  of  Oenezvet' 
in  the  Gbspels),  on  which  our  Saviour  was  so  conTeraant ;  for  that  a 
it  receiveth  the  river  Jordan  at  one  end,  so  emits  it  anin  at  the  otbe; 
but  when  it  falls  from  thence  into  the  lake  AsphiQtites,  it  is  ^tset 
absorbed,  and  no  more  heard  of.'    Demetrius,  on  his  encamping  (a 
this  lake,^  observing  the  nature  of  it,  and  that  a  good  revenue  might  k 
made  of  the  bitumen  which  it  yielded,  gave  Antigonua  an  account  o/it 
on  his  return.  Antigonus,  though  no  way  {leased  with  the  peace  vbk'^ 
he  had  made  with  the  Nabatheans,  whom  he  sent  him  to  destroj,  jft 
applauded  him  for  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  a  way  for  the  aagm^it- 
in|[  of  his  revenue  by  the  bitumen  of  this  lake,  and  inunediatelj  lefit 
thither  Jerome  the  Cardian  to  take  care  of  it.    But  when  he  hid,  a^ 
cording  to  his  instructions,  gotten  ready  several  boats  fit  for  the  p«- 
pose,  and  was  gathering  into  them  all  the  bitumen  of  the  lake  to  canj 
it  all  to  one  place,  there  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  Antigoss^ 
the  Arabs,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  fell  upon  him,  and  bsnof 
destroyed  his  boats,  and  slain  most  of  his  men  employed  in  them  ^ 
this  work,  drove  him  thence,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  this  project 
This  Jerome,^  being  a  fellow-citizen  of  Eumenes,  followed  his  party  to 
the  time  of  hia  death ;  but  being  then  taken  prisoner  hy  Ant^onus,  ^ 
after  that  entered  into  his  service,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  this 
employment.    Many  years  after  this,  he  vras  governor  of  Syric  /<^ 
Antioohus  Soter,^  the  son  of  Seleuous :  for  he  liv^  to  a  great  age,^  being 
one  hundred  and  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  ^ 
eminent  skill  in  all  affairs,  both  of  the  camp  and  cabinet,  recommendea 
him  to  the  favour  and  first  respects  of  the  princes  under  whom  ^ 

>  Matt  ]▼.  1 8,  XT.  39;  Mark  i.  16  ;  John  tI  i.  *  '  Lnkev.  ■• 

*  [The  Dead  Sea  ii  about  40  geoeraphical  miles  long  from  north  to  aonth,  aad  9  or  10 
miles  from  east  to  west.    It  hes  emoedded  rery  deep  Mtween  lofty  clifls  on  the  *^^ 
side,  which  are  aboot  1500  feet  high,  and  mountauu  on  the  eastezn  shore,  the  lugn<^ 
ridges  of  whieh  are  reckoned  to  be  nom  3000  to  acoo  feet  above  the  water.    The  «>^ 
is  so  much  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea,  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  and  no  marine  j^^ 
grow  in  it.    Lying  in  its  deep  cauldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  diffs  of  naked  limcst^ 
rock,  exDosed  for  seren  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  at  a  VorniBf 
snn,  nothing  but  sterility  and  solitude  can  be  kxiked  for  upon  its  shoraa;  a»lBO^ 
else  ii  actually  found,  except  in  those  parts  where  there  are  fountains  or  ■troams  of  ow 
water.    On  the  borders  of  the  lake  is  found  much  sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  wslautti 
and  eren  larger.    There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone  whieh  w^  partly  bnm  in  the  fir^ 
and  which  then  emits  a  bituminous  smell :  this  is  the  "  stinkstone ''  of  Burek^^^ 
Another  remarkable  production  is  the  asphaltum.  Josephus  says,  that  "  the  seain  o*py 
places  sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltum,  which  float  upon  tne  surfkee,  hating  the  ta» 
and  shape  of  headless  oxen."    From  recent  information  it  appears  that  large  in**^,*? 
rarely  found,  and  then  generally  only  after  earthquakes.     The  substance  is  doawc* 
produced  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  m  which  it  coagulates,  and  rises  to  the  soifsce;  ^ 
possibly  the  coagulation  may  have  been  ancient,  and  3ie  substance  adheres  to  the  botto* 
until  detached  by  earthquakes  and  other  oonrulsions,  when  its  hnoyaney  biuigs  it  ^  ^ 
surface.     We  know  that  the  rale  of  Siddim  was  anciently  "  full  of  slime  pite/^  or  to^ 
of  bitumen  ;  and  these,  now  under  the  water,  probably  supply  the  asphaltum  which  tf 
found  on  such  occasions.    Cf.  Kitto,  Robinson,  dkc.  £d.] 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  iq.  »  Vide  Vossium  de  Hist  Orwds,  lib.  i,  c  n-. 

*  Josephus  contra  A))Ion.  lib.  i,  where  obscnre,  the  translator*  hei«  put  AntigoD^  ^ 
•tead  of  Antiochus,  by  a  wrong  Tariation  firom  the  Greek  text. 

*  Lttoianus  de  Longnris. 
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serred.  He  wrote  the  histerj  of  Alexander  and  his  saocessora,  and 
their  posteritj  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  beyond 
it :  but  though  he  had  lived  long  in  Syria  and  Phdanicia,  first  under 
Antigonus,  and  afterwards  under  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  his  son,  and 
therefore  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  and  affairs  of  the  Jews,, 
and  had  many  occasions  in  his  history  to  make  mention  of  them,  yet  he 
passed' them  over  in  a  total  silence,  not  speaking  as  much  as  one  word 
of  them  ;  for  which  he  is  faulted  by  Josephus,'  as  if  4;hiB  his  neglect  of 
them  proceeded  from  his  malice  and  envy  towards  those  people. 

Sedition  ofDemetriui  to  recover  Babylon  from  SeleucM:  UsfrnU 
ntigonus,  receiving  an  account  from  Nicanor  of  the  successes  of 
Seleucus  in  the  East,^  sent  Demetrius  his  son  with  an  army  to  Babylon 
to  drive  him  thence,  and  recover  that  province  out  of  his  hands.  In  the 
interim,  he  himself  marched  towards  the  maritime  parts  of  Lesser  Asia, 
to  suppress  the  power  of  the  three  confederated  princes,  which  was 
there  gromng  against  him,  and  appointed  a  time  lor  his  son  to  come 
thither  to  him,  uter  he  should  have  executed  the  commission  on  which 
he  sent  him  to  Babylon.     Demetrius,  according  to  his  Other's  order, 
having  gathered  his  forces  together  at  Damascus,  marched  thence  to 
Babylon ;  and  Seleucus  being  then  absent  in  Media,  he  entered  that 
city  without  opposition.    For  Patrocles,  whom  Seleucus  had  left  his 
lieutenant  in  that  place,  finding  himself  not  strong  enough  to  encounter 
Demetrius,  had  retreated  with  those  forces  he  had  with  him  into  the 
fens,  where  being  surrounded  with  rivers,  ditehes,  and  morasses,  he 
there  protected  himself  by  the  inaccessibleness  of  the  place,  and 
ordered  all  the  rest  to  flee  out  of  the  citv ;  whereof  some  passing  the 
Tigris,  and  others  retreating  into  the  deserts,  and  others  in  other 
places  of  safety,  thereby  sav^  themselves  till  the  enemy  was  again  re- 
treated.  Demetrius,  finding  the  city  deserted,  laid  siege  to  the  castles : 
for  there  were  two  of  them  in  that  citv  well  garrisoned,  and  of  large 
extent.    These  were  the  two  palaces  which  I  lubve  above  described ;  of 
which  one  stood  on  the  one  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side,  just  over  against  it.     One  of  these  he  took,  and  having  ex- 
pelled the  garrison  of  Seleucus,  placed  one  of  his  own  in  it  of  seven 
thousand  men.    The  other  held  out  till  the  time  limited  to  him  by  his 
father  for  his  return.    And  therefore,  leaving  Archelaus,  one  of  his 
principal  commanders,  with  one  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot, 
to  continue  the  siege,  he  marched  back  with  the  rest  of  his  army  into 
Lesser  Asia,  to  the  assistance  of  his  &ther,  having  first  plundered  the 
whole  province  of  Babylon  of  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  it ;  by 
which  ne  absolutely  abenated  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  from  Anti- 
gonus,  and  firmly  united  them  to  Seleucus  and  his  mterest  ever  after. 
For  eren  those  who  had  till  then  been  for  Antigonus,  concluding  that 
his  forces  would  never  have  used  them  so,  had  there  been  any  intentions 
for  their  returning  to  them  again,  took  this  act  of  depredation  to  be  a 
decbration  of  their  resolutions  to  desert  them  for  the  future ;  and 
therefore  they  made  their  peace  with  Seleucus,  and  all  went,  without 
anj  further  reserve,  entirelv  over  to  his  interest.    So  that  on  his  re- 
taming  to  Babylon,  after  the  retreat  of  Demetrius,  he  soon  expelled  the 
forces  he  had  there  left,  recovered  the  castle  which  he  had  garrisoned, 

>  Lib.  I,  contra  Apkm.  '  Diodor.  Sie.  lib*  lOb    Plutarch,  in  Demetrio. 
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aad  thenceforth  settled  his  interest  in  those  parts  upon  so  firm  a 
foundation,  that  it  could  he  never  after  any  more  shaken.  And  there- 
fore from  this  year  of  the  Babylonians  began  the  epocha  of  his  kin^om, 
though  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  placed  its  commencement  in  the 
year  Defore,  as  I  have  already  observed. 

Treaty  <yf  peace  between  Anti^anue,  Canander^  Lyeimaehu^y    and 
P/o/tfmy.— Demetrius^  on  his  return  into  Lesser  Asia  having  raised  the 
siege  01  Halicamassus,  which  was  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  this  brought 
on  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  confederated  princes  and  Antigonus ; 
in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Cassander  should  have  the  command  of  alJ 
in  Macedonia,  till  Alexander,  the  son  of  Boxana,  should  be  grown  up; 
that  Lysimachus  should  have  Thrace;  Ptolemy,  Egypt  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Libya  and  Arabia ;  and  Antigonus  all  Asia ;  and  that 
all  the  Grecian  cities  should  enjoy  their  liberties.    But  this  agreem^it 
did  not  last  long ;  for  many  infractions  of  it  being  pretended  on  both 
sides,  as  soon  almost  as  it  was  made,  this  brought  them  all  again  into 
the  war.    But  the  true  reason  was  the  great  power  of  Antigonus  ;  and 
the  daily  growing  of  it  was  a  continual  terror  to  the  other  three,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  sit  quiet  till  they  had  suppressed  it. 

Murder  qf  Alexander  .Mgue^  and  the  other  hetre  of  Alexander  the 
Cheat  J  310. — Alexander,  the  son  of  Boxana,  being  grown  up  to  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  Cassander'  thought  it  not  consistent  with 
his  ambitious  designs  to  let  him  live  any  longer ;  for  he  being  resolved 
to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  for  hunself,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
first  to  make  away  with  the  true  heir ;  and  therefore  sent  to  the  castle 
of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had  for  several  years  shut  up  him  and  his 
mother,  and  caused  them  both  to  be  there  privately  murdered.  However, 
Ptolemy  in  his  Canon  continues  to  reckon  the  years  of  his  reign  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  were  alive,  till  at  length  those  who  had  divided  the 
empire  of  Alexander  among  them,  after  having  long  usurped  the  regal 
autnority,  took  also  the  regal  style,  and  declared  themselves  kings, 
each  in  the  particular  countries  which  they  had  taken  possession  of. 
Polysperchon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesus,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Boxana  and  her  son,  laid  hold  of  this  occasion  to  make  loud  exclama- 
tions against  Cassander  for  the  &ct,'  accusing  him  everywhere  for  the 
villany  of  it,  that  he  might  thereby  excite  the  odium  of  the  Macedonians 
against  him.     All  this  ne  pretenaed  to  do  out  of  his  zeal  and  affection 
for  the  house  of  Alexander ;  and  to  make  the  greater  show  hereof,  he 
sent  for  Hercules,  the  other  son  of  Alexander,  which  he  had  by  Barsina^ 
the  widow  of  Memnon,  and  having  gotten  him  and  his  mother  to  him 
from  Pergamus,  where  hitherto  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  proposed 
to  the  Macedonians  the  instating  of  him  in  his  &ther's  kingdom ;  which 
very  much  terrifying  Cassander,  soon  brought  him  to  an  agreement  with 
him  on  his  own  terms ;  and  when  he  had  gained  those  terms,  having 
obtained  all  that  he  proposed  for  the  better  securing  of  himself  in  tl^ 
possession  of  them,  he  was  easily  induced  by  Cassander  to  cut  off  this 
son  of  Alexander  also.    And  therefore  toe  next  year  following  he 
caused  him  and  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  same  villanous 
manner  as  Cassander  had  the  other  son  and  his  mother  before :  and 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  19.    Plutarch,  in  Demet. 

*  Diodor.  8ic.  lib.  19.    PftUMmias  in  BoDOticis. 

*  Piodor.  Sic.  lib.  20.    Pautanios  in  Bocotids. 
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tliiis  eacli  acted  his  part  in  desfcrojing  the  heirct,  tliat  after  their  death 
they  might  with  the  better  safety  share  the  inheritance  between  them. 
Itenewal  of  the  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus, — Ptolemy,^  hav- 
ing renewed  the  war  against  Anti^onus  for  the  reason  I  have  mentiooed, 
took  by  his  lieutenants  several  cities  from  him  in  Cilicia  and  elsewhere. 
But  Demetrius  soon  dispossessed  him  again  of  all  in  Cilicia ;  and  other 
of  Antigonus's  lieutenants  had  the  saeme  success  against  him  in  other 
places.  Only  in  Cyprus  Ptolemy  having,  by  the  cutting  off  of  Nicorloa 
King  of  Paphos,  extinguished  aU  the  interest  that  AntigonUB  had  in 
that  island,  thereby  secured  it  wholly  to  himself. 

Epieurue  founoB  his  school  of  philosophy. — This  year  Epicurus,'  be- 
ing thirty-two  years  old,  first  be^an  to  poison  the  world  with  his  im- 
pious philosophy.  He  first  taught  it  at  Mitylene  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
and  afterwaros  at  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  and  after  that  at 
Athens,  of  which  city  he  originally  was.  He  returned  thither  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  there  kept  his  school  in  a  garden 
till  the  sixty-third  of  his  age,  in  which  he  oied.  According  to  him, 
all  things  were  first  made,  and  have  ever  since  subsisted,  by  chance. 
-For  he  denied  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  power  of  Gfod,  or  is 
at  all  governed  by  his  providence.  He  held  also  that  there  is  no  future 
state;  but  that  this  world  is  every  man's  all,  and  that  the  highest 
felicity  attainable  here  is  the  highest  good  that  man  is  capable  ot;  and 
this  he  placed  in  indolence  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  but  held 
that  virtue  and  morality  were  the  only  true  means  of  attaining  thereto. 
And  therefore,  though  our  modem  infidels  build  their  impious  doctrines 
upon  Epicurus's  phuosophy,  yet  they  cannot  their  immoral  and  wicked 
lives.  For  if  virtue  alone  be  the  omy  true  way  whereby  to  attain  that 
indolence  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  which,  according  to  this 
scheme,  the  highest  felicity  of  man  doth  consist,  it  must  certainly  be 
every  man's  highest  wisdom  to  practise  it.  Out  of  this  impious  scnool 
have  sprung  the  Sadducees  of  the  Jews,  the  Zendichees  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  deists  of  the  present  age.  The  first  of  these,  it  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, went  no  further  than  to  the  denial  of  angels,  spirits,  and  a  fii- 
ture  state ;  for  they  acknowledged  the  world  to  be  created  by  the  power 
of  God,  and  to  be  governed  by  his  providence ;  and  therefore  they  re- 
ceived the  law  of  Moses,  but  with  the  expectation  of  none  other  than  of 
temporal  blessings  for  the  reward  of  keeping  it ;  but  the  other  two  go 
thorough-stitch  with  the  whole  of  this  impious  scheme,  excepting  omy 
that  part  of  it  which  recommends  a  virtuous  life. 

Ptolemy  invades  maritime  Asia  and  European  Greece,  and  opens  a 
correspondence  with  Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  309,  308. — 
Ptolemy,  to  make  himself  amends  for  his  losses  in  Cilicia,  invaded 
Pamphylia  and  Lycia,'  and  other  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  and  divested 
Antigonus  of  Phaselis,  Caunus,  Hindus,  and  several  other  cities  which 
he  before  held  on  those  coasts.  And  then^  sailing  into  the  ^gean 
Sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  he  took  in  the  island  of  Andrus ;  and 
from  thence  passing  to  the  continent,  there  possessed  himself  of  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  several  other  places.  While  he  was  in  those  parts  he 
entertained  a  correspondency  with  Cleopatra  the  sister  of  Alexander. 

>  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ao. 

•  Laertiai  in  Vit&  Epicuri.    See  Stanley's Historv  of  Philoaophv,  part  zi, 

s  Diodor.  Sio.  Ub.  ao.  *  Ibid. 
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She  was  the  same  that  was  married  to  Alexander  king  of  ^^pimsy  at 
the  time  when  her  &ther  Philip  was  slain,  and  had  ever  ainoe  we  death 
of  her  husband  (who  fell  in  his  wars  in  Italy)  lired  a  widow,  and  for 
seTeml  years  past  had  her  residence  at  Sardts  in  Lydia ;  but  being 
there  ill  used  by  Antigonus,  under  whose  power  that  a^  was,  Ptolesny 
took  that  opportunity  to  draw  her  over  to  his  party,  and  invited  her  to 
him,  hoping  to  make  her  presence  with  him  turn  to  hia  advantage  ia 
lus  war  with  Antieonus. 

OUcpaira  murdered  by  order  qf  AnH^fonui.—Bnt  when  abe  had  pot 
herself  upon  the  journey  to  go  to  him,  Antigonus's  lieutenant,  who 

governed  for  him  at  Ssrdis,  stopped  her  on  the  road;   and  having 
rought  her  back  thither  again,  caused  her  a  little  after,  by  the  order  <h 
Antigonus,  privately  to  be  put  to  death.    Whereon  Antigonna,  t^wntng 
himself  to  Sardis,  condemned  to  death  those  women  of  her  retin:^  bj 
whose  hands  the  murder  was  committed,  and  then  celebrated  the  fiit- 
neral  of  the  dead  lady  in  a  very  solemn  and  sumptuous  manner,  think- 
ing thereby  to  avoid  the  odium  and  infamy  of  we  fact ;  whereas  such 
hypocritical  devices  do  most  an  end  prove  those  facts  which   they 
are  contrived  to  disown,  and  rather  increase  than  prevent  the  dete^is- 
tion  that  is  due  to  the  authors  of  them.  But  this  was  not  the  only  vile 
fact  he  committed.   Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  built  their  interest  upon  the 
clemency  and  justice  of  their  government,  whereby  they  establiahed  to 
themselves  lasting  empires,  which  continued  in  their  fiuniliea  for  many 
generations  after.   But  Antigonus,  being  a  man  of  a  quite  contrary  dis- 
position, acted  all  by  violence,  sticking  at  nothing  that  he  thought 
would  promote  his  interest,  how  wicked  or  vile  soever ;  and  therefors 
according  to  his  rule  of  proceeding,  everything  and  every  person  was  to 
be  removed  that  stood  in  the  way  of  nis  designs,  without  any  regard 
had  either  to  justice  or  humanitv ;  and  thus  he  proceeded  to  support 
himself  by  force  only,  till  at  length  that  flailing,  he  lost  both  hia  empire 
and  his  life  with  iti  and  may  such  be  the  &te  of  all  othen  that  follow 
the  same  courses  I 

Ptolemy  reeovere  poeseseion  qf  Lilwa  and  Oyrene :  prevume  kietory 
qf  Ophellagj  307. — Ophelias,  prince  of  Libya  and  Gyrene,'  being  slain 
by  A^athocles  King  of  Sicily,  Ptolemy  again  recovered  these  provinces. 
Ophdlas  was  a  soldier  of  Alexander's,  and  after  his  death  foUowed  the 
fortime  of  Ptolemy,  and  went  with  him  into  Egypt.  From  thence  he 
was  sent  by  him  to  reduce  Libya  and  Gyrene  to  his  obedience,  these 
bein^  povinces  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Jig^t  and  Arabia,  on 
the  division  of  the  empire ;  in  which  expedition  having  succeeded,  and 
being  thereon  made  governor  for  Ptolemy  of  these  countries,  he^eiied 
them  for  himself:  and  Ptolemy's  other  engagements  against  Anti^nos 
and  Demetrius  not  giving  him  leisure  to  look  that  wiw,  he  contmued 
undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  them  till  this  year,  nut  Agathocles, 
being  now  in  Africa  making  war  ag^sinst  the  GarthaA;iniana,  and  finding 
he  wanted  more  stren^h  to  carry  it  on,  invited  Ophellaa  into  an  alii- 
anoe  with  him,  promismg  him  no  less  than  the  empire  of  all  Africa  for 
the  reward  of  the  undertaking.  This  bait  was  readily  swallowed  by 
Ophelias;  and  therefore  having  gotten  together  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  after  a  long  march  he  joined  Agathocles  with  them  in 
the  territories  of  the  Garthaginians.     But  the  wicked  tyrant,  vhea 

^  Biod.  8io.  lib.  aa    Justin,  lib.  as,  o.  7. 
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Btrengthened  by  so  great  a  reinforcement,  havinff  gained  all  that  he  in- 
tended, treacherously  cut  off  Ophelias,  and  used  his  army  only  for  his 
own  interest.  How  this  succeeded  with  him  I  shall  not  here  relate. 
All  that  is  to  my  purpose  is,  to  show  how  Ptolemy  after  this  again  re- 
covered the  provinces  of  Libya  and  Cyrene ;  for  Ophelias  being  thus 
slain,  and  this  ill-projected  expedition  having  drained  those  countries 
of  all  their  forces,  they  forthwith  fell  again  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy 
without  opposition,  and  he  and  his  successors  continued  to  hold  them 
as  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  several  sees  after.  And  un^ 
der  the  protection  of  those  princes,  the  colony  of  the  Jews,  which  had 
been  there  planted  bv  this  first  Ptolemy  (as  hath  been  above  men- 
tioned), increased,  and  grew  to  a  great  number.  For  in  the  time  of  Yea- 
pasian,^  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  death  in 
that  country  for  one  mutiny ;  and  yet,  within  a  few  years  after,'  imder 
the  reign  ot  Trajan,  they  mastered  the  whole  province,  and  slew  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  it  above  two  hundred  tnousand  persons ;  which 
could  not  have  been  done,  had  not  there  been  a  great  number  that 
effected  it.  This  Ophelias*  had  for  his  wife  Eurydice,  a  fair  Athenian 
lady,  of  the  desoenoants  of  Miltiades.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  returned  to  Athens,  where  Demetrius,  meeting  her  the  next  year 
after,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  took  her  to  wife. 

Demetriut  weakenM  the  power  of  Ousander  at  Athem  hy  drimng  out 
Demetriui  Phalereus,  306. — For  Demetrius^  came  to  Athens  in  the 
beginning  of  b.  c.  306,  to  restore,  as  he  pretended,  the  liberties  of 
that  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece;  but  in  reality  to  expel  thence 
the  garrison  of  Cassander,  and  depress  his  power  in  those  parts,  which 
having  fuUy  effected  by  driving  Demetrius  Phalereus  out  of  that  city, 
he  returned  again  to  his  father.  This  Demetrius  Phalereus^  had  go- 
verned Athens  under  Cassander  ten  years.  And  never  were  the  Athen- 
ians under  a  more  just  government,^  or  enjoyed  greater  peace  and  hap- 
piness, than  whUe  he  presided  over  them ;  and,  in  acknowledgment 
hereof,  they  erected  for  nim  as  many  statues  in  that  city  ^  as  there  were 
days  in  the  year ;  and  than  this  a  greater  honour  was  never  done  to 
any  citizen  of  that  place ;  and  of  aU  this  and  much  more  was  he  well 
deserving :  for  he  was  not  only  a  learned  philosopher,  but  also  a  per- 
son of  great  wisdom,  justice,  and  probity,  and  these  virtues  he  exer- 
cised in  a  very  eminent  degree  through  all  the  acts  of  his  government. 
On  his  now  being  dispossessed  of  it,  he  retired  to  Cassander,  and  after 
his  death  went  into  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  and  is  said  there  to  have  had 
the  chief  mana^ment  of^  Ptolemy's  library,*  and  to  have  procured  for 
it  that  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  which  we  now 
call  the  Septuagint ;  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter  in  its  proper  place, 
where  we  shall  nave  occasion  to  speak  more  of  him. 

Demetrius  wreets  the  island  €f  Cyprus  from  Pfo^Mny.— Demetrius, 
on  his  return  from  Athens,^  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  great  fleet 

^  Jowph.  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  7,  c.  31.  <  Xiphilin.  in  Tnuano. 

*  Plat,  in  Demctrio.  *  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  aa    Flat,  in  Demet. 

*  LaertiaB  in  Vita  Demetrii  Phalerei.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18. 

*  Cicero  de  Lc^bus,  lib.  2,  etin  Oratione  pro  Rabirio.  JSlian.  Hist.  Var.  lib.  r  e.  17. 

*  Laert  ibid.    Plin.  lib.  34^0.  5.     Strabo,  lib.  9.    Com.  Nep.  in  Biiltiade.  Flat,  in 
Libro  de  Reipablice  gerenda  rneceptis. 

*  Anst.  Joseph.  Antt^.  lib.  12,  c.  2. 

*  Pint,  in  Demet.    Biod.  Sic.  lib.  2a    Jastin.  lib.  15, 0.  2. 
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and  army  to  diBpossess  Ptolemy  of  the  island  of  Cvprus ;  and  therefore, 
sailing  thither,  ne  made  a  descent  upon  it  at  Carpasia;  and  having 
taken  that  city  and  Urania,  he  marched  to  Salamine,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  island.  Menelaus,  the  hrother  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  chief 
commander  for  him  in  Cyprus,  being  at  that  time  with  most  of  his 
forces  in  Salamine,  went  forth  on  his  approach  to  that  place,  and  gave 
him  battle;  but  being  overborne  by  the  number  and  valour  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  one  thou* 
sand  of  his  men  slain,  and  three  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  there 
prepare  for  the  bearing  of  a  siege.  From  whence  Ptolemy,  bavins 
an  account  sent  him  of  his  misfortune,  got  ready  a  great  fleet  with  all 
the  expedition  he  was  able,  and  sailed  thither  for  ms  succour.  This 
brought  on  a  great  fight  at  sea  between  the  contending  princes ;  in 
which  Demetrius  having^ obtained  the  victory,  Ptolemy  was  forced  to 
take  his  flight  back  into  Egypt  with  eight  ships  only,  leaving  all  behind 
him  in  the  power  of  the  conqueror ;  whereon  the  whole  island  of  Cy- 
nrus,  with  all  the  forces,  shipping,  and  ma^izines  Ptolemy  had  therein, 
lell  into  his  hands.  The  prisoners  at  land  amounted  to  about  seven- 
teen thousand  men,  besides  the  mariners  taken  on  board  the  fleet. 
Menelaus  the  brother,  and  Leontiscus  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  being  amon^ 
the  captives,  Demetrius  sent  them  both  homo,  with  their  friends  and 
depenaants,  without  ransom,  in  remembrance  of  the  like  kindness 
shown  him  by  Ptolemy  after  the  battle  of  Ghiza.  All  the  rest  he  in- 
corporated into  his  own  forces ;  so  that  hereby  he  very  much  increased 
his  military  strength  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  enlarged  his 
father's  dominions,  by  adding  this  large  and  rich  island  to  tbem. 

Antigonu9  and  Demetrius  assume  the  title  of  kings :  their  esample 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus^  Gassander,  and  Seleucus, — ^Antigonua, 
on  the  news  of  this  victory,  being  very  much  elated  by  it,  thenceforth 
assumed  the  title  of  king,*  and  wore  a  crown,  and  sent  another  crown 
to  Demetrius,  and  ^ve  the  title  of  king  to  him  also ;  and  from  this 
time  they  both  used  it  in  all  their  epistles,  orders,  decrees,  and  other  writ- 
ings; which  the  Egyptians  hearing  of^  that  Ptolemy,  to  whom  they 
bore  great  affection,  might  not  seem  lessened  by  his  misfortunes,  they 
gave  him  also  the  same  title.  This  example  being  followed  by  Lysima- 
chus,  Gassander,  and  Seleucus,  they  also  about  the  same  time  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  each  in  their  respective  territories ;  in  which  they 
had  all  along  before  usurped  the  regal  authority. 

Seleucus  establishes  his poioer from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  305. — 
By  this  time  Seleucus  was  grown  very  great  in  the  East.'  For  having 
slain  Nicanor  in  battle,  who  was  sent  against  him  by  Antigonus,  he 
not  only  secured  to  himself  hereby  Medlf^  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but 
carrying  his  arms  farther,  reduced  under  him  Persia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania, 
and  all  the  other  provinces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  Alexander 
had  before  made  himself  master  of. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  invade  Egypt  by  land  and  sea :  failure  of 
the  expedition. — ^Antigonus,  to  pursue  the  blow  which  Demetrius  had 
given  Ptolemy  in  Cyprus,'  drew  to|;ether  into  Syria  an  army  of  near 
one  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  invading  of  Egypt,  hoping  there  to 

*  Plutarch,  in  Demet    Dtod.  Sio.  lib.  aa    Justin,  lib.  ic,  c.  2.    i  Moecab.  i«  9. 

*  Appian.  in  Syriacis.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  19,  10.    Justin,  ub.  15, 0.  4. 
'  Diodor.  Sic.  Ub,  ao.    Plutarch,  in  Dcmetrio. 
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get  as  easj  a  victory  over  him  as  he  had  at  Cyprus,  and  so  dispossess 
im  of  that  country  also.  While  he  marched  thither  with  his  hulky 
army,  Demetrius  his  son  coasted  him  with  as  great  a  fleet  at  sea,  till 
they  came  both  to  Gtiza;  where,  having  concerted  matters  between 
them,  Demetrius  sailed  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  country  at  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  while  Antigonus  invaded  it  by  land.  It  was 
not  without  great  difficulties  that  Antigonus  passed  the  deserts  that 
lay  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  when  he  was  arrived  in  Egypt 
he  fbund  much  greater.  And  Demetrius  met  with  no  less  at  sea ;  for 
storms  had  much  shattered  his  fleet,  and  Ptolemy  had  so  well  guarded 
all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  that  he  could  find  no  access  to  put  on  shore 
at  any  of  them :  neither  could  Antigonus  make  any  better  progress 
with  his  army  at  land ;  for  Ptolemy  hsid  so  carefully  provided  against 
him  in  all  places,  and  so  strongly  guarded  all  passes  and  avenues,  that 
he  could  make  no  impression  upon  him  anywhere,  and  (what  afllicted 
him  most)  great  numbers  of  his  men  daily  deserted  from  him  to  the 
enemy.  For  Ptolemy,  having' sent  boats  to  several  places  on  the  river, 
where  Antigonus*s  soldiers  came  for  watering,  caused  it  to  be  there 
proclaimed  n*om  those  boats,  within  their  heanng,  that  whoever  should 
come  over  to  him  from  Antigonus's  army,  if  he  were  a  common  soldier, 
he  should  have  two  minas,^  and  if  a  commander,  a  talent : '  whereon 
great  numbers  of  them,  as  well  commanders  as  private  soldiers,  espe- 
cially of  the  mercenaries,  went  over  to  him,  and  that  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward,  but  especially  out  of  the  ereater  liking  thev  had  to 
Ptolemy ;  for  Antigonus  being  a  crabbed  old  man,^  and  very  haughty, 
morose,  and  severe,  Ptolemy  by  reason  of  the  benignity  of  his  temper, 
and  his  humane  and  courteous  carriage  to  all  he  had  to  do  with,  had 
the  affections  of  all  men  much  beyond  him.  Antigonus  therefore,  after 
he  had  in  vain  hovered  over  the  outskirts  of  Egypt,  till  all  his  provi- 
sions were  spent,  findinp^  he  could  gain  no  advantage  on  Ptolemy,  but 
that  his  army  daily  dimmishedby  sickness  and  desertions,  and  he  could 
no  longer  subsist  the  remainder  in  that  country,  was  forced  to  return 
back  into  Syria  with  baffle  and  dismice,  having  lost  great  numbers  of 
his  men  at  land,  and  many  also  of  his  ships  at  8e%  in  this  unsuccessful 
expedition. 

JRenettal  of  the  league  between  Ptolemy,  LynrnachuB,  Cassander^ 
and  Seleueus. — Hereon  Ptolemy  wrote  to  Lysimachus,  Gassander,  and 
Seleucus,  of  his  success ;  and  having  renewed  his  league  with  them 
against  this  their  common  enemy,  he  became  thenceforth  firmly  settled 
in  his  kingdom,  and  was  never  after  any  more  disturbed  in  it.  And 
therefore  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  here  placeth  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  from  hence  reckoneth  the  years  of  it  in  his  Chronological 
Canon.  Therein  till  now  he  continued  to  compute  by  the  years  of 
Alexander  ^gus,  though  he  had  been  slain  five  years  before.  But 
this  fortunate  turn  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  firm  settlement  which 
he  obtained  hereby  in  the  throne,  gave  him  a  new  epocha  after  that  to 
go  by,  which  took  its  beginning  from  the  seventh  day  of  November, 
nineteen  years  after  the  aeaih  of  Alexander. 

*  About  tix  pounds  five  shillings  of  our  money. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  of  our  money. 

*  He  was  now  about  eighty  years  old. 
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IV.  JEWISH  AND  EGYPTIAN  HISTOEY  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  PTOLBITF  L 
SOTER  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  SIMON  THE  JUST,  B.  c.  y^—a^i. 

Kings  of  SyrU^Seleuena  Nic&tor,  311. 

High  priests  of  Judah — Onias,  pi,  Simon  the  Just,  300 — 393. 

Bhodians  support  Ptolemy^  and  eotffer  on  kirn  tke  title  of  Soier^  J04- 
*-The  Bhodiand^  Bubdating  chiefly  by  their  trade  with  Egypt,  £>r  this 
reason  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Ptolemy ;  and  when  sent  to  by  Anti- 
gonus  for  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  dipping  in  the  Cyprian  mu*, 
they  refused  to  aid  him  with  any  for  that  undertaking.    Antigoiiiifl 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  expedition  was  oyer,  sent  Demetnna 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  reduce  that  island  to  his  obedi^ioe.     But 
after  a  year's  time  spent  in  the  siege  of  Bbodes,  the  chief  city  in  it; 
not  being  able  to  take  the  place,  he  was  content  to  make  a  peace  with 
them  upon  terms,  that  they  should  associate  with  Antigonua  in  all 
his  wari,  except  only  against  Ptolemy.    For  it  being  chiefly  by  the 
assistance  of  Ptolemy  that  they  were  enabled  to  sustain  so  long  a  siege^ 
and  were  at  length  so  happily  delivered  from  it,  they  would  make  no 
peace  which  should  oblige  them  to  act  anything  af;ainst  him ;  and  wfaeo 
the  enemy  was  gone,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  aid  which  he  had  givea 
them  in  this  dangerous  war,  having  for  the  greater  solemnity  first  con« 
suited  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  about  it,  they  consecrated  unto 
him  a  grove,  and  for  his  greater  honour  made  it  a  very  sumptuous  yaxk. ; 
for  it  being  a  furlong  square,  they  surrounded  it  with  a  most  stately 
portico  on  every  side,  and  from  his  name  called  it  the  Ptolem6um ;  and 
there,  according  to  the  impious  flattery  of  those  times,  they  paid  divine 
honours  unto  him :  and  in  commemoration  of  their  beins  thus  saved 
by  him  in  this  war,*  they  gave  him  the  additional  name  of  Soter,  that 
is,  the  Saviour,  by  which  he  is  commonly  called  by  historians,  to  dii^ 
tinguish  him  from  the  other  Ptolemies  that  after  reigned  in  that 
country. 

Seteueus  invadef  India  beyond  ike  Indus^  and  concludes  peace  with  San* 
drocottuSf  303. — Seleucus,  having  secured  himself  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  countries  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  river  Indus,'  made  war  upon 
Sandrocottus  for  the  making  of  himself  master  of  India  also.  This  San- 
drocottus  *  was  an  Indian  by  birth,  and  of  a  very  mean  original :  but 
giving  out  that  he  would  deliver  his  country  from  tne  tyranny  of  foreign* 
ers,  under  this  pretence  got  together  an  army,  and  by  degrees  having 
increased  it  to  a  great  number,  took  the  advantage,  while  Alexander's 
successors  were  engaged  in  war  against  each  other,  to  expel  the  Mace- 
donians out  of  all  those  Indian  provinces  which  Alexander  had  con- 
quered, and  seized  them  to  himseff.  To  recover  these  provinces,  Seleu- 
cus marched  over  the  Indus :  but  finding  that  Sandrocottus  had  by  this 
time  brought  all  India  under  his  power,  and  from  the  several  parts  of 
it  drawn  into  the  field  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  had 
in  it  a  vast  number  of  elephants  managed  for  the  war,  he  thought  not 
fit  to  run  the  hazard  of  engaging  so  great  a  power:  and  th^^efore^ 

>  Diodor.  Sio.  lib.  2a    Plutarch,  in  Demetrio.  *  Pausan.  in  Attids. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  30.    Justin,  lib.  15,  c.  4.    Appian.  in  Syriads. 

*  Justin.  Diodor.  Appian.  ibid.    Plutarch,  in  Alezandro.    Strabo,  lib.  16.    AxTian.ds 
Expeditione  Alezandri,  lib.  5. 
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coming  to  a  treaty  with  him,  he  agreed  that  on  his  receiving  from  San- 
drocottuB  five  hundred  of  his  elephanta  he  should,  on  that  consider- 
ation, quit  to  him  all  his  pretensions  in  India ;  and  on  these  terms 
peace  was  made  between  them.  And  Seleucus,  havinfi^  thus  settled 
this  matter,  marched  back  into  the  western  parts  to  make  war  against 
Antigonus ;  the  necessity  whereof  was  one  main  cause  that  hastened 
this  peace  with  Sandrocottus. 

Ihmeiriua  Polioreetea  agcdn  invadet  Greece :  LyHmaehus  and  Gat' 
eander  send  to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus^  302. — ^For  I>emetriuB,^  after  he 
had  ended  his  war  with  the  Bhodians,  sailed  a  second  time  with  a  great 
fleet  and  army  into  Greece,  under  the  same  pretence  of  freeing  t.ie 
Grecian  cities,  but  in  reality  to  weaken  and  suppress  the  power  of 
Ptolemy  and  Gassander  in  those  parts,  and  there  oispossessed  Ptolemy 
of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  other  places  which  he  held  ta 
Greece ;  and  pressed  so  hard  upon  Gassander  that  he  was  forced  to  sue 
to  him  for  a  peace.  But  when  he  found  that  none  could  be  had  but 
upon  the  terms  of  residing  himself  absolutely  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  Antieonus,  he  and  liysimachus,  having  had  consultation  hereupon, 
agreed  both  of  them  to  send  ambassadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy, 
with  a  representation  of  the  case ;  by  which  it  being  made  appear,  that 
the  designs  of  Antigonus  were  to  suppress  all  the  other  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  usurp  the  whole  empire  to  himself,  it  was  thought  time 
for  them  all  to  unite  together  against  him  for  the  bringing  down  of  his 
overgrowing  power.  A^d  ther^ore  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Gassander,  and 
Lysimachus,  naving  confederated  together  for  this  purpose,  this  hast- 
ened Seleucus  out  of  India  back  again  into  Assyria,  there  to  provide 
for  the  war. 

Cauander  renunne  in  Europe  to  oppose  Demetrius,  whilst  iMsimaehue. 
passes  into  Asia  to  oppose  ^In^^vmiftf.— The  first  operations  of  it  began 
on  the  Hellespont ;  for  Gassander  and  Lysimachus  having  concerted 
matters  together  on  that  side,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  while 
the  former  remained  in  Europe  to  make  a  stand  against  Demetrius  in 
those  parts,  the  other,  with  as  many  forces  as  could  be  spared  from 
both  their  territories,  should  make  an  invasion  upon  the  provinces  of 
Antigonus  in  Asia.  And  accordinglv  Lvsimachus  passed  the  Helles- 
pont with  a  great  anny ;  and  partly  by  Yoroe,  and  partly  by  desertions 
and  revolts,  reduced  Phrygia,  liydia,  Lycaonia,  ana  most  of  the  coun- 
tries from  the  Propontis  to  the  river  Meander,  under  his  power.  An- 
tigonus was  at  Antigonia,  a  new  city  built  by  him  in  the  Upper  Syria, 
and  was  there  celebrating  solemn  games  which  he  had  appointed  in 
that  place,  when  the  news  of  this  invasion  was  first  brought  to  him. 
On  his  hearinff  hereof,  and  the  many  revolts  which  had  been  made  from 
him,  he  immediately  broke  up  his  sports,  and  dismissinfi;  the  assembly, 
forthwith  set  himself  to  prepare  for  a  march  against  the  enemy ;  and 
as  Boon  as  he  had  eotten  all  the  forces  together  which  he  had  in  those 

Earts,  he  hafltened  with  them  over  Mount  Taurus  into  Gilicia;  and 
avine;  at  Quinda  in  that  province  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury 
(which  was  there  kept)  what  money  he  thought  necessary,  he  there- 
with recruited  and  augmented  his  forces  to  a  number  sufficient  for  hiB 
purpose,  and  then  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  retaking  in  hia 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  30.    Plutarch,  in  Demet.    Justin,  lib.  15,  c.  4. 
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waj  many  of  those  places  which  hod  reyolted  from  him.  Lysimachus, 
not  finding  himself  strone;  enough  to  encounter  Antigonus,  stood  upon 
the  defensive  only  till  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  should  come  up  to  his  a»> 
sistance  -,  and  in  this  manner  wore  out  the  year's  war,  till  both  sides 
were  forced  to  go  into  winter-quarters. 

Seleucus  advances  from  Bahylon^  and  Antigonue  recaiUs  Demetrius 
frrom  Europe^  301. — In  the  begiimins  of  the  next  year  Seleucus,'  having 
gotten  together  a  great  army  at  Babylon,  marched  hence  into  Cappa- 
docia  for  the  pursuing  of  the  war  against  Antigonus :  of  which  Anti- 
gonus  having  notice,  sent  for  Demetrius  out  of  Greece  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  who  immediately  obeying  his  father's  orders,  transported  himself 
to  Ephesus,  and  recovered  again  that  city  to  Antigonus,  and  many 
other  adjacent  places,  which  on  the  coming  of  Lysimachus  into  Asia 
faiul  revolted  from  him. 

Ptolemy  again  recovers  Phcenicia,  Judaa^  and  Caele' Syria, — Ptolemy, 
on  Antigonus's  leavine  Syria,  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence  to  in- 
vade that  country,  and  soon  recovered  a^in  all  Phoenicia,  Judiea,  and 
Coele-Syria,  excepting  only  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which,  being  well  garri- 
soned,  held  out  against  him  for  Antigonus.  For  the  reduction  of  them 
he  first  laid  siege  to  Sidon ;  but  as  he  was  carrying  it  on,  being  in- 
formed that  Antigonus  had  beaten  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  was 
marching  against  him  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  imposed  on  b^  this  false  report ;  and  therefore  forthwith  making  a 
truce  with  the  Sidonians  for  five  months,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned 
into  Egypt. 

Signal  overthrow  qfJbitigonus  and  Demetrius  at  Ipsus :  death,  of 
Antigonus. — In  the  mean  time,  the  forces  of  the  confederated  princes 
being  got  together  under  the  command  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  on 
*the  one  hand,  and  Demetrius  having  joined  Antigonus  on  the  other, 
the  controversy  between  them  was  soon  brought  to  a  decisive  issue  in 
a  fierce  battle,  wherein  they  engaged  with  their  whole  forces  against 
each  other,  near  a  city  in  Phrygia,  called  Ipsus ;  in  which  Antigonus 
being  slain,  and  his  army  broken  and  defeated,  the  confederates  gained 
an  ahsolute  victory.  Antigonus  was  past  eighty  years  old,  some  say 
past  eighty-fbur,  when  he  thus  fell.  Demetrius,  finding  the  battle  lost, 
and  his  father  slain,  made  his  escape  to  Ephesus  with  five  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse,  which  were  all  the  remains  which  he  could 
pick  up  of  near  ninety  thousand  men  with  which  he  and  his  father 
entered  the  field  of  battle.  With  these  he  went  on  board  his  fleet, 
which  he  had  there  left  on  his  coming  out  of  G-reece ;  and  shifting  from 
place  to  place,  sometimes  met  with  good  fortune  and  sometimes  with 
Dad :  and  although  he  still  retained  some  territories  in  Greece  and 
elsewhere,  and  afterwainis  for  some  years  reigned  in  Macedonia,  yet  he 
could  never  recover  his  fisither's  empire :  but,  for  the  seventeen  years 
which  he  afterwards  lived,  met  with  disappointments  in  all  attempts 
which  he  made  towards  it,  till  at  length,  faUing  into  the  hands  of  Seleu- 
cus, he  died  in  the  prison  which  he  confined  him  to.  Among  the  ter- 
ritories which  he  retained  for  some  time  after  this  battle,  were  Tjre  and 
Sidon,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

*■  Diod.  Sic  lib.  so.    Flutaich.  in  Demet    Appian.  in  Syriocia. 
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Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  finally  divided  between  Ptolemy y  Cas^ 
Bander^  Lysimaehue,  and  Seleucus :  the  four  home  of  the  he-yoat  of 
DanieVs  propheciee, — After  tbe  death  of  Antigonns,^  the  four  confeder^ 
ated  princes  divided  his  dominions  between  them ;  and  hereby  the 
whole  empire  of  Alexander  became  parted,  and  settled  into  four  king- 
doms. Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Palestine ; 
Cassander,  Macedon  and  Gbeece;  Lysimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and 
some  other  of  the  proyinoes  beyond  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus  ; 
and  Seleucus  all  tne  rest.  And  these  four  were  the  four  horns  of  the 
he-goat  mentioned  in  the  prophecies  of  the  prophet  Daniel,'  which  grew 
up  after  the  breaking  off  of  the  first  horn.  That  first  horn  was  Alex- 
ander,' king  of  Grecia,  who  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians ;  and  the  other  four  horns  were  these  four  kings,^  who  sprung 
up  after  him,  and  divided  his  empire  between  them.  Aiid  these  also 
were  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard,^  spoken  of  in  another  place  of  the 
same  prophecies.  And  their  four  kingdoms  were  the  four  parts  into  which, 
according  to  the  same  prophet,  the  *'  kingdom  of  the  mighty  king  (i.  e. 
of  Alexander)  should  M  broken,  and  divided  towards  (i.  e.  accor£ng  to 
the  number  of;  the  four  winds  of  heaven,'*  among  those  four  kings, 
"who  should  not  be  of  his  posterity,'*  as  neither  of  the  four  above- 
mentioned  were.  And  therefore  by  this  kst  nartition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  were  all  these  prophecies  exactly  fulfilled.  There  were  indeed 
former  partitions  of  it  into  provinces  among  governors,  imder  the 
brother  and  son  of  Alexander :  but  this  last  only  was  a  partition  of  it 
into  kingdoms  among  kings ;  and  therefore  of  this  only  can  these  pro- 
phecies be  understood.  For  it  is  plain  they  speak  of  the  four  successors 
of  Alexander  as  of  four  kings ;  ^  where  they  are  represented  by  four 
horns,  they  are  expressly  called  so ;  ^  and  where  they  are  represented 
by  four  heads,'  the  very  symbol  speaks  them  so.  Por  who  are  heads  of 
kmgdoms  but  the  kings  tnat  reign  over  them?  The  leopard  in  that  pro- 
phecy was  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  four  heads  were  the 
four  kings  that  after  Alexander  divided  it  into  four  kingdoms,  and  as  kings 
reigned  over  them.  But  none  of  Alexander's  successors  were  kings  till 
about  three  years  before  this  last  division  of  his  empire  was  made.  At 
first  indeed  there  were  five  kings  of  these  successors  -,  but  Antigonus, 
not  being  kin?  above  three  years,  and  his  kingdom  being  Absolutely  ex- 
tinguished in  nis  death,  for  this  reason  these  prophecies  take  no  notice 
of  him,  but  confine  the  succession  of  the  great  horn  to  these  four  only 
who  conquered  him.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  though  An- 
tigonus and  the  other  four  called  themselves  kings  three  years  before 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  which  produced  this  last  partition,  yet  it  was  till 
then  only  a  precarious  title,  which  each  assumed  by  his  own  authority 
only.  But  after  this  battle,  there  being  a  league  made  between  the 
four  survivors  who  conquered  in  it,  whereby  each  of  them  had  their 
dominions  set  out  to  them  into  so  many  kingdoms,  and  each  of  them 
were  authorized  by  the  consent  of  all  to  govern  them  as  kings,  inde- 
pendent of  all  superiors ;  from  this  time  only  can  their  respectiye  divi- 

>  Diodor,  Sic.  lib.  ao.    Flut.  in  Uemet    Appian.  in  Syriacia.    Polybiui,  lib.  5. 

*  Dun.  Till.  *  Dan.  Tiii.  ai,  zi.  3. 
«  Dan.  Tiii.  aa.  xi.  4.  *  Dan.  Tii.  6. 

*  Dan.  Tiii.  ai,  aa,  xi.  4.  *  Dan.  Tiii.  ai.  *  Dan.  tli.  6. 
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Bions  be  tral j  and  properly  reckoned  as  kingdomB,  and  tliej  as  king^ 
to  preside  over  them.  And  in  all  their  contests,  which  they  or  their 
successors  afterwards  had  about  the  limits  of  their  serend  kingdoma, 
they  always  appealed  to  this  league,  as  the  original  charter  by  which 
they  held  their  kingdoms,  and  that  regal  authority  by  which  they 
reimed  over  them.  And  theref(Mre,  firom  the  making  of  this  leat^ue 
onfy  can  they  properly  and  in  the  truest  sense  be  c^led  kmgs ;  aad 
they  were  four  only,  that  is,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Oassandw,  and  Ltjsi- 
machus,  that  were  so  by  virtue  of  it.  And  to  these  four  do  the  pro- 
phecies refer. 

Aceetnon  of  Simon  tke  Jutt  to  the  \igh  priettheod  of  the  Jeum^  joo. — 
Onias,  the  first  of  that  name,  high  pri^  of  the  Jews,  being  dead, 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood  by  Simon  his  son,'  who  from 
the  holiness  of  his  life,  and  the  great  righteousness  which  shone 
forth  in  all  his  actions,  was  called  Simon  the  Just.  He  was  the 
first  of  that  name  that  was  high  priest^  and  lived  in  that  office  nine 
years. 

Seleuctu  Jixe§  hit  rendenee  at  Antioeh :  doMcription  and  huiary  ^ 
AfUioeh. — Seleucus,  after  his  victory  over  Antigonus,  having  seised  the 
Upper  Syria,'  tlie*^  built  Antioch  on  the  river  Orontes,  which  after- 
wanis  for  manv  vears  became  the  queen  of  the  East.  Por  here  the 
Syrian  kings  had  the  seat  of  their  empire ;  and  here  the  Boman  go- 
vernors  who  presided  over  the  affairs  ot  the  East  had  their  residence ; 
and  when  Christianity  prevailed,  it  became  the  see  of  the  chief  patri« 
arch  of  the  Asian  churches.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Orontes,  st 
the  distance  of  about  twentjr  miles  from  the  place  where  it  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  m  the  midway,  by  land,* 
between  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  to  be  about 
seven  hundred  miles  distant  from  each.  He  called  it  Antioch,  say 
some,  from  the  name  of  his  father ;  others,  from  the  name  of  his  son ; 
and  others,  from  that  of  both.  Eor  Antiochus  was  the  name  of  his 
father,  as  well  as  of  the  son  that  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom.  He 
built  sixteen  other  cities,  which  he  called  by  the  same  name,  whereof 
one  was  in  Fisidia,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Scripture.^  But 
Antioch  on  the  Orontes  was  the  most  remarkable  of  them.  Antigonus 
had  not  long  before  built  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood,*  which  from  his 
name  he  callBd  Antigonia,  and  intended  to  have  made  it  the  chief  seat 
of  his  empire.  This  Seleucus  rased  to  the  ground,  and  having  employed 
the  materials  to  build  this  new  city,  transplanted  all  the  mhabituits 
thither.  These  cities  having  both  stood  on  the  Orontes,  and  very  near 
each  other,  the  benefit  of  the  river,  and  the  smallness  of  the  distance, 
made  the  transportation  the  more  easy.  He  built  also  several  other 
cities  in  that  countrv,*  whereof  there  were  three  of  especial  note ;  one 
of  them  he  called  S^eucia,  from  his  own  name ;  another  Apamia,  from 
Apama  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Artabasus  the  Persian ;  and  the  third 
Laodicea,  from  Laodice  his  mother.  Apamia  and  Seleuda  stood  upon 
the  same  river  with  Antioch ;  the  former  above  it,  and  the  other  fifteen 
miles  below  it,  and  five  from  the  place  where  that  river  falls  into  the 
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sea :  and  upon  the  same  coast  towards  the  south  lay  Laodioea.  For 
the  sake  of*  these  four  cities,  the  country  in  which  they  stood  had  the 
name  of  Tetrapolis,  i.  e.  **  the  country  of  the  four  cities  : "  not  but  that 
there  were  several  other  cities  in  it ;  but  these  being  of  more  eminent 
note,  and  making  four  distinct  govemments,  on  which  all  the  rest  were 
dependents,  from  hence  they  gave  occasion  for  the  name  to  that  coun- 
try ;  and  indeed  it  was  no  more  than  an  occasional  name  given  it  for 
this  reason.  The  true  name  of  it  was  Seleucis :  this  Seleucus  gave  it 
from  his  own  name ;  and  it  extended  southward  as  far  as  Ccele-Syria : 
for  Syria  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  Syria  properly  so  called,  Uoele- 
Syria,  or  the  hollow  Syria,  and  Syria  Falestma.  The  first  of  these, 
wnich  I  call  the  Upper  Syria,  contained  Commagena,  Cyrrhestica,  Se- 
leucis, and  some  other  small  districts,  and  extended  from  the  mountain 
Anumus  on  the  north  to  the  mountain  Libanus  on  the  south,  and  was 
afterwards  called  Syria  Antiochena.  The  second  reached  from  Libanus 
to  Anti-Libanus,  including  Damascus  and  its  territories,  which  consist- 
ing mostly  of  deep  valleys  between  high  mountains,  it  was  for  this  rea- 
son called  Goele-oyriai  i.  e.  the  hollow  Stfria,  From  Anti-Libanus  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt  was  Syria  Faleetina :  and  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  two  latter,  from  Aradus  to  Gbua,  was  that  which  the  G-reeks  called 
FhcBnicia.  But  not  only  Seleucis,  but  Antioch  itself  was  also  called 
Tetrapolis,  but  from  another  reason,  that  is,  because  it  consisted  of  four 
quarters  as  of  so  many  cities :  the  first  of  them  onl;^  was  built  by  Se- 
leucus ;  the  second  by  those  who  flocked  thither  on  its  being  made  the 
capital  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  empire ;  the  third  by  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus ;  and  the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Eacn  of  these  quarters 
had  its  proper  wall,  whereby  it  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  were  also 
enclosed  by  one  common  wall  encompassing  the  whole.  The  place 
where  it  stood  was  very  liable  to  earthquakes,  and  it  often  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly by  them.  However,  it  oontmued  for  near  sixteen  hundred 
years  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  East,  till  at  lenfi;th,^  ▲.  n.  1265,  it  was 
taken  from  the  western  Christians  by  Bibars,  sultan  of  ISgypt,  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  him.  Since  that,  Aleppo  hath  succeeaed,  in  its 
stead,  to  be  the  metropolis  of  those  eastern  parts.  All  the  walls  are 
still  remaining,'  that  is,  the  walls  of  each  quarter,  as  well  as  those  which 
surround  the  whole ;  but  all  being  desolated  virithin,  excepting  some 
few  houses,  which  make  only  a  small  and  contemptible  vulage,  those 
four  quarters  of  the  city  look  only  as  so  many  fields  within  their  en- 
closures. It  is  now  called  Anthakia,  but  is  remarkable  for  nothing  else 
but  its  ruins.  The  patriarchal  see,*  which  once  adorned  it,  hath  since 
its  desolation  been  translated  to  Damascus.  But  he  that  hath  at  pre- 
sent the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  that  place  scarce  reacheth  the 
figure  formerly  borne  by  the  meanest  deacon  of  that  church :  to  so  low 
a  condition  is  the  state  of  Christianity  now  simk  in  those  parts. 

LuxuiriouM  tuburb  of  Daphne, — Daphne  was  reckonea  a  suburb  of 
this  city,^  though  at  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  of  our  miles  from 
it.  There  Seleucus  planted  a.  grove  which  was  ten  miles  in  compass, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  built  a  templo,  and  consecrated  both  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  making  the  whole  an  asylum.  This  was  the  same  to  An- 
tioch that  Baiie  was  to  Bome,  and  Canopus  to  Alexandria ;  that  is,  the 

^  OoUi  Notas  ad  Alfragaaum,  p.  aSo.  •  Ibid.  p.  281.  *  Ilnd. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  750. 
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place  where  the  inhabitants  resorted  for  their  pleasures,  for  which  it 
was  excellently  fitted.  For  it  had  most  delicious  fountains  and  riruleta 
of  the  best  water,'  most  pleasant  walks  of  cypress  trees  in  the  grove, 
and  the  purest  air,  and  everything  else  that  nature  could  afford  for 

I)lea8ure  and  delight ;  which  being  further  improved  by  all  the  arts  of 
uxury,  whatsoever  could  any  way  administer  to  a  voluptuous  enjoys 
ment  was  there  to  be  had  in  the  utmost  excess ;'  and  the  AntioduanB, 
as  their  corrupt  inclinations  led  them,  there  resorted  for  it.  So  that 
though  the  place  had  been  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  it  was  by 
the  Antiochians  in  reality  wholly  devoted  to  Bacchus  and  Venus ;  which 
made  it  so  infamous,  that  Daphnieit  moribu9  vi/oere,  i.  e.  to  live  after 
the  manners  ofDaphne^  grew  into  a  proverb,  to  express  the  most  luxu- 
rious and  dissolute  way  of  living;  and  all  that  had  any  regard  to 
their  reputation  for  virtue  and  modestjr  avoided  to  go  thither.  And 
Cassius  the  Soman  general,  on  his  coming  to  Antiodi,  by  public  pro- 
clamation prohibited  all  his  soldiers  from  going  to  that  place,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  cashiered,  that  they  might  not  be  corrupted  by 
the  luxury  and  debaucheries  of  it.  It  was  so  noted  a  place,  that  to 
distinguish  this  Antioch,  near  which  it  lay,  from  the  many  other  cities 
that  were  of  the  same  name  elsewhere,  as  it  was  sometimes  called  An- 
tioch on  the  Orontes,  so  was  it  as  often  called  Antioch  '  kw\  Aa^v^,  i.  e. 
Antioch  near  Daphne. 

Lysimachus  marries  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  Seleuetu  marries 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  290. — Lysimachus,  to  strengthen  himself 
in  his  kingdom,^  made  a  strict  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  and  for  the  firmer 
cementing  of  it,  took  to  wife  Arsinoe,  one  of  his  daughters,  and  some 
time  after  married  another  of  them  to  Agathodes  his  son.  Seleucus, 
following  this  example,  contracted  the  like  alliance  with  Demetrius,  and 
married  his  daughter  Stratonice,  which  he  had  by  Fhila  the  sister  of 
Gassander.  She  bein^  a  very  beautiful  lady,  Seleucus,  on  the  fame  of 
it,  desired  her  in  marriage ;  and  Demetrius,  being  then  in  a  low  condi- 
tion, was  glad  of  so  potent  an  ally,  and  therefore  readily  laid  hold  of 
the  proposal,  and  forthwith  sailing  nrom  G-reece,  where  he  had  still  some 
towns,  carried  her,  with  the  whole  fleet  that  he  had  then  remaining, 
into  Syria.  In  his  way  thither,  he  made  a  descent  upon  Cilicia,  whidi 
was  then  held  by  Phstarchus,  brother  of  Gassander,  oy  the  gift  of  the 
four  kings  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Hereon  Plistarchus  went 
to  Seleucus  to  complain  of  the  wrong,  and  to  expostulate  with  him  for 
making  an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy,  without  consent  of  the 
other  Kings,  which  he  apprehended  to  be  contrary  to  the  league  that 
was  made  between  them.  JDemetrius,  having  intelligence  hereof,  marched 
immediately  to  Quinda,  where  the  public  treasury  of  the  country  was 
kept,  and  naving  seized  all  the  money 'he  found  in  it,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  talents,  hastened  back  to  his  fleet  with  the  prey,  and 
putting  it  all  on  board,  sailed  to  Orassus,  a  maritime  town  in  Syria, 
where  he  met  Seleucus,  and  delivered  to  him  his  bride :  and  after  some 
days  there  spent  in  nuptial  feasts,  and  mutual  treats  and  entertainments, 
he  sailed  back  again  into  Gilicia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
province,  and  then  sent  Phila  his  wife  to  Gassander  her  brother  to  ex- 
cuse the  matter. 

>  Procopias  Penioorum,  lib.  2.  *  Chrys.  Seimo  in  Bnbylam  Hartjrcm. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  15,  p.  719.  *  Plat,  in  Dcmetrio. 
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Dissension  between  Seleueus  and  Demetrius,  298. — By  this  means 
the  power  of  Demetrius  began  again  to  grow  in  those  parts ;  for  he  had 
there  on  this  acquisition  aJl  the  province  of  Cilicia,  the  whole  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  strong  ana  wealthy  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in 
Fhcenicia:  which  making  Seleueus  jealous  of  his  neighbourhood,*  he 
would  have  bought  him  out  of  Cilicia  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
he  offered  him  for  the  purchase.  But  Demetrius  not  accepting  the  bar- 
gain, he  would  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  about  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
demanding  them  of  him,  in  great  anger,  as  cities  belongmg  to  Syria,  of 
which  he  was  king.  To  whidi  Demetrius  returned  as  angry  an  answer, 
telling  him,  that  though  he  should  be  vanquished  a  thousand  times 
over,  he  would  never  buy  a  son-in-law  at  such  a  rate ;  and  immediately 
hereon  sailed  to  both  those  cities,  and  having  strengthened  the  gam- 
sons  he  had  in  them  with  more  forces,  and  fumisned  them  with  all 
things  necessary  for  their  defence,  he  defeated  for  the  present  the  de- 
sign which  Seleueus  then  had  of  taking  them  from  him.  So  that  Se- 
leueus got  nothing  hereby  but  an  ill  name:  for  he  was  generally  blamed 
and  reflected  on  for  his  insatiable  greediness,  in  that  having  so  large  an 
extent  of  dominion,  as  reached  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  he  would  not  let  his  fiskther-in-law  quietly  enjoy  these  poor 
remains  of  his  broken  fortunes. 

Megasthenes  composes  his  Indian  history. — About  this  time  flourished 
Megasthenes,^  who  wrote  a  history  of  India :  for  he  was  a  confidant  of 
Seleucus*s  ;  and  having  been  employed  by  him  in  his  transactions 
with  Sandrocottus,  king  of  India,^  and  resided  with  him  some  time  in 
that  country,  and  gone  over  a  great  part  of  it,  he  then  gathered  up 
those  materials  out  of  which  he  afterwards  composed  his  book.  Some 
fragments  of  it  are  preserved  by  Josephus^  and  Eusebius,^  wherein  he 
makes  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  greatness  of  his  power : 
and  he  is  often  quoted  by  Strabo,^  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  Athe- 
ncBus,  Arrian,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Solinus.  But  the  book  itself  is  not  now 
extant.  Annius,  a  lying  monk  of  Yiterbo  in  Italy,  who  was  bom  anuo 
1437,  and  flourished  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  counterfeited 
several  books  under  old  names,  of  which  number  were  Manetho,  Bero- 
sus,  and  Megasthenes,  whom  he  called  Metasthenes,  out  of  a  mistake, 
which  he  was  led  into  by  Bufinus*s  Latin  version  of  Josephus ;  and 
this  first  gave  occcasion  for  the  discovery  of  the  cheat.  Those  books 
he  published  with  a  comment  upon  them,  and  for  some  time  they  went 
for  the  genuine  works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bore  ;  but  are 
now  exploded  everywhere  as  fictions,  framed  of  purpose  to  impose  a 
cheat  upon  the  world.  And  of  the  same  stamp  are  Inghiramius's 
Etruscan  Antiquities,  and  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History :  for 
all  these  are  no  other  than  the  fictions  of  the  first  editors.  They 
framed  them  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  publication :  and  they 
have  truly  done  so ;  for  they  are  still  remembered  for  it,  but  no  other- 
wise than  under  the  style  of  infamous  impostors. 

'  Platarchus  in  Demetrio.  *  Vide  YoMiam  de  Hutoricis  Gnecu,  lib.  i,  c.  11. 

'  Arrian.  de  Ezpedidone  Alexandri,  lib.  5,  et  de  Rebus  Indieis. 

*  Antiq.  lib.  10,  e.  11,  et  contra  Apionem,  Ub.  i. 

*  Pnep.  ET»n.  ex  Alrrdeno,  lib.  9. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  15,  p.  687,  where  lie  auotes  out  of  Mesasthenei  the  lame  panege  eoneem- 
ing  Nebuchadnesnr  (whom  he  calls  MaTocodrosor)  that  Joaephua  doth. 
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Deat\  of  Cassander, — Cassander,^  liaving  goyemed  Macedon  fix>in 
the  death  of  his  father  nineteen  yean,  died  of  a  dropsy,  leaving  behind 
him,  by  Thessalonice  his  wife,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alexander ;  Philip,  who  suooeeded  liim 
in  the  kingdom,  dying  soon  after,  left  the  crown  to  be  contested  for 
between  his  two  brothers  that  smrived. 

Pyrrhut,  kino  of  Epiru9^  regains  his  kingdom  hg  the  autstanee  qf 
PtoUmg,  2^7. — P^rrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,'  being  in  Egypt, 
there  married  Antigone,  one  of  Ptolemy's  family.  He,  having  been  kept 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  Neoptolemus  a  usurper,  followed  Demetrius  in 
his  wars  while  very  young,  and  fought  valiantly  in  his  cause  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Ipsus,  and  alter  that  continued  with  him  till  the  marriage  of  Se- 
Icucus  with  Stratonice.  Then,  by  the  interposition  of  Seleucus,  peace 
and  reconciliation  having  been  made  between  Demetrius  and  Ptolemj, 
Pyrrhus  was  delivered  to  Ptolemy  as  a  hostage,  on  the  part  of  Deme- 
trius, for  the  performance  of  the  articles,  and  carried  by  hiin  into  Egypt ; 
where  having,  by  his  generous  and  noble  deportment,  gained  much 
upon  the  favour  of  that  prince,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  Antigone,  the 
daughter  of  Berenice,  his  best  beloved  wife.  Ptolemy  mid  anouier  wife, 
called  Eury dice,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  sister  to  Cassan- 
der.  When  Antipater  sent  this  lady  into  Egypt  to  be  married  to  Pto- 
lemy, he  sent  with  her  for  a  companion  Berenice,  she  being  then  the 
widow  of  one  Philip,  a  Macedonian,  newly  deceased,  by  whom  she  had 
this  Antigone.  On  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  soon  grew  so  much  into 
the  liking  of  Ptolemy,  that  he  married  her  also,  and  loved  her  mnch 
more  than  any  other  wife  he  had.  And  therefore,  on  Pyrrhus's  having 
married  her  daughter,  she  prevailed  with  Ptolemy  to  assist  him  with  a 
fleet  and  money ;  by  means  whereof  he  recovered  his  kingdom,  and 
from  this  beginning  grew  up  to  be  the  most  eminent  person  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

Proceedings  of  Demetrius  in  Samaria :  wars  in  Greece :  losses  m 
Asia,  296,  295. — Demetrius  from  Tyre  made  an  inroad  upon  the 
Samaritans,  and  wasted  Samaria ;  so  saith  Eusebius,'  and  it  is  certain 
that  at  this  time  Demetrius  was  in  possession  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  this  was  done  by  Demetrius's  Heutenants  in  those 
parts,  than  by  Demetrius  himself  in  person :  for  according  to  all  other 
nistories,  Demetrius's  wars  in  Greece  detained  him  there  all  this  year, 
and  also  the  next  [b.  c.  295].  For  the  Athenians  having  revolted 
from  Demetrius,^  after  the  reduction  of  the  Messenians  (which  had 
been  the  work  of  the  former  year),  he  employed  a  whole  year  in  the 
siege  of  Athens,  and  at  length,  by  famine,  forced  them  to  a  surrender. 
After  Demetrius  had  settled  his  affairs  at  Athens,  he  formed  a  design 
for  the  subduing  of  the  Lacedsmonians,^  and  having  overthrown  them 
in  two  battles,  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  the  enterprise,  but 
that  when  he  was  Roing  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  city  of  Laceds- 
mon,  and  must  in  ul  likelihood  have  taken  it,  a  message  came  to  him, 
that  Lysimachus,  having  with  a  great  army  invaded  his  territories  in 
Asia,  had  taken  from  hun  all  the  cities  which  he  had  in  those  parts ; 

*  Bezippug  et  Porphyrioi  in  Chronioo  Eusebii,  p.  57, 59,  et  6%, 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pjrrho.  Paosan*  in  Attieis,  *  In  Chfonico. 

•  PIttt  in  Demetrio.  »  Ibid. 
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and  immediately  after  that  another,  that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  descent 
upon  Cyprus,  and  taken  from  him  all  that  island,  except  only  the  city 
of  Salamine,  into  which  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children  were  retired, 
and  that  he  pressed  that  place  with  a  hard  siege.  All  these  grievous 
tidings  coming  one  upon  the  back  of  the  other,  drew  back  Demetrius 
from  Lacedsmon  to  look  afber  his  other  affairs,  when  he  was  just 
ready  to  have  taken  that  city.  And  not  long  after  he  had  an  account 
that  Salamine  was  also  lost.  But  Ptolemy  was  so  generous,  that  on 
his  mastering  the  place,  he  sent  him  his  mother,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  without  ransom,  with  all  the  persons,  equipage,  and  effects, 
that  belonged  to  them,  aidding  also  several  magnificent  presents,  and 
all  manner  of  honour  at  their  dismission.  And  when  Ptolemy  had 
thus  made  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  then  most  likely  was  it  that  Tyre 
and  Sidon  fell  into  his  hands  also,  it  not  being  possible  that  after  the 
loss  of  Cyprus  Demetrius  could  any  longer  keep  them.  At  the  same 
time,  it  seems  most  likely  Demetrius  also  lost  Cilicia  to  Seleucus :  for 
from  this  time  we  find  the  latter  only  in  the  possession  of  this  province, 
and  all  the  cities  in  it :  and  no  time  seems  more  proper  for  Seieucus  to 
have  seized  it,  than  when  this  declension  of  Demetrius*s  fortunes  in 
those  eastern  parts  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  any  longer  to  defend 
it  against  him. 

Contest  between  the  two  sons  qfCassanderfor  the  kingdom  ofJlface* 
donia :  Demetrius  obtains  the  kingdom,  294. — The  contest '  going  on 
between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the  sons  of  Cassander,  aoout  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  Thessalonice,  the  mother  of  both,  favouring 
the  younger  son,  this  so  exasperated  Antipater,  the  eldest  of  them, 
against  her,  that,  in  an  impious  rage,  he  fell  upon  her,  and  slew  her 
with  his  own  hands,  notwithstanding  she  earnestly  supplicated  to  him, 
by  the  breasts  with  which  she  had  nouHshed  him,  to  spare  her  life, 
lliis  accident  gave  a  favourable  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Demetrius. 
For  Alexander,  the  other  brother,  to  be  revenged  on  Antipater  for 
this  horrid  fact,  called  in  Demetrius  to  his  assistance ;  which  opened 
him  a  way  to  the  throne  of  Macedon.  For  the  wicked  parricide  of 
Antipater,  in  murdering  his  mother,  having  created  a  general  detest- 
ation of  him,  by  that  time  Demetrius  had  with  his  army  reached  the 
borders  of  Macedon,  he  was  deserted  of  all  men,  and  forced  to  fly  into 
Thracia,  where  he  soon  after  perished  in  banishment.  Alexander, 
being  thus  rid  of  his  brother,  desired  to  be  rid  of  Demetrius  also ;  in 
order  whereto  he  laid  a  design  to  cut  him  off;  which  Demetrius  having 
notice  of,  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  first  cut  off  Alexander,  by 
slaying  him  at  an  entertainment,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alexander 
had  laid  the  plot  to  have  slain  Mm,  and  thereon  got  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon  in  his  stead,  where  he  reigned  seven  years,  till  another  cross 
turn  of  fortune  threw  him  again  out  of  that  kingdom,  and  a  while  after 
he  was  cast  out  of  everything  else  that  he  had  been  possessed  of.  By 
the  death  of  Thessalonice  and  her  two  sons,  the  whole  royal  family  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  utterly  extirpated,  as  that  of  Alexander 
had  been  before  in  the  death  of  Alexander  ^gus  and  Hercules  his 
sons.  And  so  these  two  kings,  who  by  their  oppressive  and  destruct- 
ive wars  had  made  many  tragedies  in  other  princes'  families,  had  them 

*  riut.  in  Demetrio  et  Pyrrho.    Justin.  lib.  i^,  c.  i.    Fansan.  in  IkBoticts. 
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all  at  length,  by  the  just  ordination  of  Frovidenoe,  brought  home  to 
their  own,  both  Philip  and  Alexander,  their  wives,  and  all  that  were 
descended  of  them,  dying  violent  deaths. 

Seleucus  builds  Seleucia  on  the  TigrU :  Babylonian*  flock  to  the  new 
eity^  293. — About  this  time  Seleucus  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,'  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.  It  was  placed  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  that  river,  over  against  the  place  where  now  Bagdad  stands 
on  the  eastern  side,  which  soon  grew  to  be  a  very  great  city.  Por 
Pliny  '  tells  us  it  had  in  it  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  there 
are  not  much  above  one  hundred  thousand  more  in  London,  which  is 
now  (waiving  the  fabulous  account  which  is  given  of  Nankin  in  China) 
beyond  all  dispute  the  biggest  citv  in  the  world.  For  by  reason  of 
the  breaking  down  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  country  near 
Babylon  being  drowned,  and  the  branch  of  that  river,  which  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  city,  being  shallowed  and  rendered  unnari- 
gable,  this  made  the  situation  of  Babylon  by  this  time  so  very  incon- 
venient, that  when  this  new  city  was  built,  it  soon  drained  the  other 
of  all  its  inhabitants.  For  it  being  situated  much  more  commodi- 
ously,  and  by  the  founder  made  the  metropolis  of  all  the  provinces  of 
his  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  the  place  of  his  residence  when- 
ever he  came  into  those  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  Antioch  was  for 
the  other  provinces  whicn  were  on  this  side  that  river,  for  the  sake  of 
these  advantages,  the  Babylonians  in  great  numbers  lefl  their  old  ha- 
bitations, and  flocked  to  Seleucia.  And  besides,  Seleucus,  having 
called  this  city  by  his  own  name,  and  designed  it  for  an  eminent  monu- 
ment thereof  in  after-ages,  gave  it  many  privileges  above  the  other 
cities  of  the  East,  the  better  to  make  it  answer  this  purpose';  and  these 
were  a  further  invitation  to  the  Babylonians  to  transplant  themselves 
to  it. 

Desolation  of  Babylon, — And  by  these  means,  in  a  short  time  after 
the  building  of  Seleucia,  Babylon  became  wholly  desolated,  so  that 
nothing  was  left  remaining  of  it  but  its  walls.  And  therefore  Flinv 
telb  us,  '*  That  it  was  exhausted  of  its  inhabitants,  and  brought  to  de- 
solation, by  the  neighbourhood  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  which  Seleu- 
cus Nicator  built  there  on  purpose  for  this  end."  And  Strabo^  saith 
the  same,  as  doth  also  Pausamas  in  his  Arcadics,  where  he  tells  us, 
"  That  Babylon,  once  the  greatest  city  that  the  sun  ever  saw,  had  in 
his  time  (i.  e.  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century^)  nothing  1^^ 
but  its  walls."  These  remained  long  after:  for  the  space  within  be- 
ing made  a  park  by  the  Parthian  king**,  for  the  keeping  of  wild  bea«t« 
in  it  for  their  hunting,  the  walls  were  kept  up  to  serve  for  a  fence  to 
the  enclosure ;  and  in  this  state  it  was  in  iTerome's  time,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  For  he  tells  us,*  "  That  excepting  the  walls,  which  were 
repaired  for  the  enclosing  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  there  kept,  all 
within  was  desolation:"  and  in  another  place,'  "That  Babylon  was 
nothing  else  in  his  time  but  a  chase  for  wild  beasts,  kept  within  the 
compass  of  its  ancient  walls  for  the  hunting  of  the  king,"  that  is,  of 
Persia.     For  after  the  Parthians,  there  reigned  in  Jerome's  time  over 

^  Strabo,  lib.  16,  p.  738,  743.    Plin.  lib.  6,  c.  26.  ■  Ibidem. 

»  PUn.  Hb.  6.  c.  26.  «  Lib.  16,  p.  7j*.  „. . 

*  For  he  lired  in  the  time  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  and  Pius :  Tide  y  oasiiu  de  Htf^ 
Orflecis,  lib.  a,  c.  i^ 

•  Comment,  in  Esaise,  cap.  14.  *  Ibid.  cap.  13. 
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those  countries  a  race  of  Persian  kings,  and  continued  there  to  the 
time  of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  wbich  they  were  extinguished.  When 
or  how  those  walls  became  demolished  is  nowhere  said,  no  writer  for 
several  hundred  years  after  Jerome's  time  speaking  any  more  of  this 
place.  The  first  ajter  him  that  makes  mention  of  it  is  Benjamin,  a  Jew 
of  Tudela  in  Navarre,  who  in  his  Itinerary,  which  he  wrote  near  six 
hundred  years  since  (for  he  died  in  the  year  of  otur  Lord  11 73),  tells 
us,  that  he  was  upon  the  place  where  this  old  city  formerly  stood,  and 
found  it  then  wholly  desolated  and  destroyed ;  only  he  saith,^  '*  Some 
ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace  were  then  still  remaining,  but  men 
were  afraid  to  go  near  them  by  reason  of  the  many  serpents  and  scor- 
pions that  were  then  in  the  place."  Texeira,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  Travels  from  India  to  Italy  ,^  tells  us,  **  That  there  was 
nothing  then  remaining  of  this  old  and  famous  city,  but  only  some  few 
footsteps  of  it ;  and  that  there  was  no  place  in  all  that  country  less 
frequented  than  that  tract  of  ground  whereon  it  formerly  stood.*' 
And  Sauwolf,  a  Gherman  traveller,  who  passed  that  way  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  z  J749  tells  us  the  same  thing.  His  words  are  as  foUoweth : ' 
"  The  village  of  Elugo  lieth  on  the  place  where  formerly  old  Babylon, 
the  metropolis  of  Chaldea,  did  stand.  The  harbour  lieth  a  quarter  of 
a  league  off,  whereunto  those  used  to  go  that  intend  to  travel  by  land 
to  the  fiunous  city  of  Bagdad,  which  is  situated  further  to  the  East,  on 
the  river  Tigris,  at  a  day  and  a  halPs  distance.  This  country  is  so  dry 
and  barren  that  it  cannot  be  tilled,  and  so  bare  that  I  should  have 
doubted  very  much  whether  this  potent  and  powerful  city  (which  once 
was  the  most  stately  and  famous  one  of  the  world,  situatea  in  the  pleas- 
ant and  fruitful  country  of  Sinar)  did  stand  there,  if  I  should  not 
have  known  it  by  its  situation  and  several  ancient  and  delicate  antiqui- 
ties that  still  are  standing  hereabout  in  great  desolation.  First,  by 
the  old  bridge  which  was  laid  over  the  Euphrates,  whereof  there  are 
some  pieces  and  arches  still  remaining,  built  of  burnt  brick;  and  so 
strong^ that  it  is  admirable.  Just  before  the  village  of  Elugo  is  the 
hill  whereon  the  castle  did  stand,  in  a  plain,  whereon  you  may  still  see 
some  ruins  of  the  fortification,  which  is  quite  demolished  and  unin- 
habited. Behind  it,  and  pretty  near  to  it,  did  stand  the  tower  of 
Babylon.  This  we  see  still,  and  it  is  half  a  league  in  diameter,  but  it 
is  so  mightily  ruined  and  low,  and  so  full  of  venomous  reptiles,  that  have 
bored  holes  through  it,  that  one  may  not  come  near  it  within  half  a 
mile,  but  only  in  two  months  in  the  winter,  when  they  come  not  out 
of  their  holes.  -Among  these  reptiles  there  are  chiefly  some,  in  the 
Persian  language  called  e^lo  by  the  inhabitants,  that  are  very  poison- 
ous :  they  are  bigger  than  our  lizards,"  &c.  Ail  which  ruins,  here 
mentioned  by  Bauwolf,  are  no  doubt  the  same  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
saith  were  tne  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  is,  the  old 
palace  which  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river ;  for  it  is  of  that 
only  that  Benjamin  and  Bauwolf  speak.  Of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  on 
the  western  side,  where  the  new  palace  stood  which  Nebuchaonezzar 
himself  built,  neither  of  them  do  take  any  notice. 

Fulfilment  of  the  propheciet  of  Isaiah, — All  this  put  together  shows 
how  fully  and  exactly  hath  been  fulfilled  all  that  which  the  prophet 

^  BenjaminiB  Itinerariam,  p.  76.  *  Cap.  8* 

'  See  Mr.. Ray's  edition  of  these  Travels  in  English,  port  ii.  chap.  7. 
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Isaiali  prophesied  of  this  place.  For  his  words  oonceming  it  (ch.  xiii. 
lo — 22)  are  as  followeth : — "  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms, 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  G}t>d  over* 
threw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  it  shall  never  be  iDhabited,  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation,  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  folda 
there :  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houset 
shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall  cry  in  their 
desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces :  and  ner  time  is 
near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged.*'  Thus  far  Isaiah: 
and  besides  this  there  are  several  other  prophecies  in  the  other  prophets 
to  the  same  purpose,  which  have  been  already  taken  notice  of. 

The  name  of  Babylon  subsequently  applied  to  Seleucia. — It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  mention  made  of  Babylon,  as  of  a  city  stand- 
ing long  after  the  time  where  I  have  placed  its  desolation,  as  in  Lucan,' 
Philostratus,^  and  others.     But  in  all  those  authors,  and  wherever  else 
we  find  Babylon  spoken  of  as  a  city  in  being  after  the  time  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  it  must  be  understood,  not  of  old  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,^ 
but  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.     For  as  that  succeeded  in  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  old  Babylon,  so  also  did  it  in  its  name.     At  first  it 
was  called  Seleucia  Babylonia,  that  is,  the  Babylonic  Seleucia,  or  Se- 
leucia of  the  province  of  Babylon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Seleu- 
cias  which  were  elsewhere,  and  after  that  Babylonia  simply,^  and  at 
length  Babylon.'    That  Lucan  by  his  Babylon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Fharsalia,  means  none  other  than  Seleucia,  or  the  new  Bah ylon,  is  plains 
For  he  there  speaks  of  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Parthian  kingdom, 
where  the  trophies  of  Crassus  were  hung  up  after  the  vanquishmg  of 
the  Eomans  at  Carrhte  ;  which  can  be  understood  only  of  the  Seleucian 
or  new  Babylon,  and  not  of  the  old.    For  that  new  Babylon  only  was 
the  seat  of  the  Parthian  kings,  but  the  old  Babylon  never.     And  in 
another  place  where  he  makes  mention  of  this  Babylon  (i.  e.  book  vi. 
50),  he  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  the  Tigris  in  the  same  manner  as 
Antioch  was  by  the  Orontes :    but  it  was  the  Seleucian  or  the  new 
Babylon,  and  not  the  old,  that  stood  upon  the  Tigris.     And  sb  to 
Philostratus,  when  he  brings  his  ApoUomus  (the  Don  Quixote  of  his 
romance)  to  the  royal  seat  of  the  Parthian  king,  which  was  at  that  time 
at  Seleucia,  then  called  Babylon,  he  was  led  by  that  name  into  this 
gross  blunder,  as  to  mistake  it  for  the  old  Babylon :  and  therefore,^  iu 
the  describing  of  it,  he  ^ives  us  the  same  description  which  he  found 
given  of  old  Babylon,   m  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and 
other  writers.    But  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  romancers  often  to  make 
blunders  and  mistakes  in  geography  of  the  places  where  they  lay  ^^^ 
scenes  of  their  fables :  and  that  the  whole  story  of  Apollonius  TjraneuS) 

*  Lib.  I,  10.  '  Lib.  i,  0.  17 — 19. 

*  Plutarch  indeed,  in  the  Life  of  Craasus,  apeaks  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  as  of  two 
distinct  cities  then  in  being ;  for  in  a  political  remark,  he  reckons  it  as  a  great  error  ^ 
CraMus,  that  in  his  first  irruption  into  Mesopotamia,  he  had  not  directly  marched  on  to 
Babylon  and  Seleucia,  and  aeiied  those  two  cities.  And  Appian  in  his  Parthics  say  y^^ 
same  thing.  But  Plutarch  was  mistaken  herein,  taking  for  two  cities  then  in  hetog 
what  were  no  more  that  two  names  then  given  one  and  the  same  place,  that  ii,  Seleucia* 
For  as  to  old  Babylon,  it  appears  from  the  authors  I  hare  mentioned,  that  it  was  doioist' 
ed  long  before  the  time  of  Crassus.  And  as  to  Appian,  he  doth  no  more  than  recite  too 
opinion  of  Plutarch ;  for  he  writes  word  for  word  after  him  as  to  this  matter. 

*  Plin.  lib.  6t  0.  a6,         *  Stephanus  Bysantinus  in  Ba^vXnif.        *  Lib.  x,  c.  18. 
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as  written  by  Fhilostratus,  is  no  more  than  a  romance  and  a  fable,  is 
well  known.  And  perchance  the  giving  of  the  name  of  Babylon  to 
Seleucia  was  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  vulgar  error  that  Bag- 
dad is  now  situated  in  the  very  place  where  formerly  old  Babylon 
stood.  For  when  Bagdad  was  mrst  built,  it  was  truly  upon  the  same 
plot  of  groimd  where  K)nnerly  Seleucia  or  new  Babylon  stood.'  For 
as  old  Babylon  was  exhausted  by  Seleucia,  so  afterwards  was  Seleucia, 
by  Ctesepnon  and  Almadayen,  and  these  two  again  by  Bagdad ;  it 
being  the  humour  of  the  princes  of  those  ages  to  build  new  cities  to  be 
monuments  of  their  names,  and  to  desolate  old  ones  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  peopling  of  them.  By  this  means  Seleucia  being  re- 
duced to  a  desolation,  as  well  as  Babylon,  at  the  time  when  Abu  Jaafar 
Almansur,  caliph  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  begun  his  reign  (which 
was  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  754),  it  had  nothmg  upon  it  but  the  cell  of 
a  Christian  monk  called  Dad,  and  a  garden  adjoining  to  it :  from  whence 
it  had  the  name  of  Bagdad,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
the  garden  of  Dad.  And  upon  this  place  was  the  city  first  built,^ 
which  hath  ever  since  been  called  by  this  name  of  Bagdad.  For  the 
same  Almansur  being  resolved,  out  of  dislike  to  Hashemia,  where  his 
predecessor  before  resided,  to  build  him  a  new  city  to  be  the  capital 
seat  of  his  empire,  chose  that  place  for  it  where  this  garden  lay ;  and 
there  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  763  erected  this  city  upon  the  very  found- 
ations on  which  formerly  Seleucia  had  stood,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tigris.  But  not  long  after  it  was  translated  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
there  it  at  present  stands,  about  three  miles  above  the  place  where 
Ctesephon  was  formerly  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  that 
is,  on  the  eastern  side :  and  that  which  was  first  built  on  the  western 
side  is  now  no  more  than  a  suburb  to  it.  This  city,  from  the  reign  of 
Almansur,  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and 
still  remains  a  place  of  great  note  in  the  East.  But  they  are  much 
mistaken  who  think  it  the  same  with  old  Babylon ;  for  that  was  upon 
the  Euphrates,  but  Bagdad  is  upon  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  the  place  where  that  old  city  stood. 

[Present  state  of  the  Ruins  of  Babylon? — "  On  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  about  50  miles  south  of  Bagdad,  stands  the  town  of  Hillah.  The 
road  between  Bagdad  and  Hillah  lies  through  a  level  but  uncultivated 
plain,  though  the  dry  beds  of  numerous  canals,  and  the  fragments  of 
bricks  and  tiles  strewed  everywhere  around,  are  proofs  of  its  former 
diflerent  state.  Nine  miles  north  of  Hillah,  at  the  village  of  Mohawill, 
the  ruins  may  be  said  to  commence ;  and  about  five  miles  north  of 
Hillah,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches the  great  mounds  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  latter  at  first  sight 

^  Bocharti  Oeograpliia  Sacnt»  part  x,  lib.  i,  c.  8.  Golii  Notas  ad  Alfraganum,  p.  laf, 
122.    SionltflB  Descriptio  Bagdadi  ad  calcem  Geographise  Nubiengis,  c.  2. 

*  Elmacini  Historia  Saraceaica,  sub  anno  Heg.  145.  Abol  Pharagii  Hist.  T)yna8tiarum, 
editionis  PooockitiUB,  p.  141.  Eutyehii  Annales,  torn.  2,  p.  399.  Qeogmphia  Nabiensia, 
p.  204. 

*  [The  following  description  of  the  modern  state  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  is  taken 
from  Wheeler's  Oeography  of  Herodotus  (Asia,  chap,  iii.),  and  will  senre  to  illustrate 
the  descriptions  and  historical  notices  at  pages  80, 105^  106,  158, 484.  The  authorities  for 
the  statements  therein  contained  are  Mr.  Rich's  Tirst  and  Second  Memoirs  on  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon;  Major  Renuell's  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Babylon  ; 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  TrayelsHn  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Babylonia,  Ac;  and 
Heeren't  aooount  of  tha  Babylonians  in  his  Asiatic  Researches.    £d.] 
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[appear  to  be  natural  hills,  but  a  closer  examination  soon  clearly  sbo 
that  they  are  composed  of  bricks,  and  are  eyidently  the  remaina  of  large 
buildings.  Three  of  these  immense  mounds  are  found  in  suooession 
from  north  to  south.  The  first  is  called  MujeHbe,  or  '  the  orertumed  ;  * 
the  second,  £1  Kasr,  or  '  the  palace ;'  and  the  third,  Amram,  froin  xtB 
supporting  a  small  tomb  of  some  Mahommedan  saint  of  that  name. 

*'  Mujelibe  is  the  loftiest  of  these  gigantic  mounds,  and  the  fiazoot 
and  Maroot  of  Arabian  tradition.     It  is  an  oblong  square  composed  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  consolidated  into  huge  sustaining  masses  by  the  inter- 
vention of  reeds  and  slime.     It  is  140  feet  high,  and  its  sides  £m»  the 
four  cardinal  points.     The  side  to  the  north  and  that  to  the  west  each 
measiire  about  550  feet  along  their  bases ;  whilst  those  to  the  south 
and  east  are  each  330  feet.     The  summit  presents  an  uneven  surface, 
and  the  entire  mass  seems  to  have  been  a  platform  upon  which  some 
great  buildings  were  formerlv  erected.     The  interior  is  full  of  ravines 
and  holes,  which  are  literally  garrisoned  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,  and  the  loathsome  smell  which  issues  from  their  dens  ia  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  traveller  from  attempting  to  enter.    Sennell  errone- 
ously supposed  that  this  pile  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Belus,  but  no 
such  pyramidal  succession  of  towers  as  Herodotus  describes  could  ever 
have  surmounted  it,  or  otherwise  a  slight  elevation  at  least  would  have 
been  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  summit,  whereas  it  there  sinks 
in  a  deep  hollow.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  citadel  of  the  great  palace, 
which  we  shall  next  describe. 

"  At  3250  feet  south  of  Mujelibe  is  the  second  hill,  named  El  Kaar, 
or  *  the  palace.'     This  is  a  grand  heap  of  ruins,  forming  nearly  a 
square  of^  about  700  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  and  rising  about  70 
feet  above  the  general  level.     The  bricks  of  which  it  is  constructed  are 
t)f  the  very  finest  description,  and  not  sun-dried  like  those  of  Mujelibe, 
but  baked  in  the  furnace  and  ornamented  with  inscriptions.    Each 
brick  is  placed  with  its  written  face  downwards  on  a  layer  of  cement, 
which  scarcely  exceeds  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  mass  is  so  firm,  that  Porter  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  chipping  off  a  few  pieces.     Fragments  of 
alabaster  vessels  are  also  found  here,  together  with  fine  earthenware, 
marble,  and  great  quantities  of  polished  tiles,  the  glazing  and  colouring 
of  which  present  all  the  freshness  of  a  modem  material.     Along  the 
western  and  northern  face  of  the  mound  are  detached  portions  of  a 
wall,  which  probably  composed  the  piers  or  buttresses  of  the  terraces, 
attached  to  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens  described  by  Diodorus,  and 
which,  according  to  Curtius,  had  the  appearance  of  a  forest. 

^'  About  2400  feet  from  Kasr  is  the  Amram  hill.  This  is  a  triangu- 
lar mass,  of  which  the  south-western  side  is  4200  feet,  the  eastern  3300 
feet,  and  the  northern  2500  feet.  The  entire  heap  is  broken,  like  that 
of  the  Kasr,  into  deep  cavemed  ravines  and  long  winding  furrows, 
from  the  number  of  bricks  that  have  been  taken  away.  Its  former 
state  or  designation  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  At  present  it  is  a 
shapeless  assemblage  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  cement,  where  the  foot  of 
the  traveller  plunges  at  every  step  into  dust  and  rubbish. 

"Several  smaller  mounds  are  scattered  around  these  three  enor- 
mous masses,  and  the  whole  space  is  surrounded  by  several  lofty 
corresponding  ridges  or  ramparts,  which  form  two  sides  of  a  great 
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[triaiigle,  of  which  the  Arer  Euphrates  is  the  hase.  The  length  of 
this  base  is  three  miles  and  three  quarters;  that  of  the  northern 
rampart  is  two  miles  and  three  quarters ;  and  that  of  the  southern  two 
miles  and  a  half.  Within  the  triangle,  and  between  the  great  mounds 
and  the  angle  formed  by  the  northern  and  southern  ramparts,  run  two 
wall  lines  of  defence,  parallel  with  each  other,  and  also  parallel  with 
the  base  formed  hy  the  river.  On  the  other  side  of  the  great  mounds 
that  part  of  the  iJuphrates  which  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  de- 
fended by  a  wall  enclosure,  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  rising 
in  some  places  60  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Here  most  probably 
were  fixed  the  splendid  river-gates  of  brass  which  are  described  by 
Herodotus. 

"  Thus  far  we  have  noticed  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  Herodotus  however,  aa  we  shall  presently  see,  describes 
Baoylon  as  a  square  of  fifteen  miles  every  way,  and  cut  in  two  by  the 
river,  the  tower  of  Belus  being  on  one  side  and  the  royal  palace  on  the 
other.  Bennell  accordingly  identifies  the  tower  of  !Belus  with  Muje- 
libe,  and  the  royal  palace  with  Kasr,  and  supposes  that  the  Euphrates 
anciently  flowed  in  another  channel  between  these  mounds.  This 
theory  has  been  now  completely  refuted.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of 
anv  such  change  in  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  could  be  discovered  by 
either  llich  or  rorter.  Taking  it  therefore  for  granted  that  the  mound 
Elasr  represents  the  royal  palace,  we  must  cross  the  river  before  we  can 
find  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  present  face  of  the  country. 

"  The  reader  must  imagine  himself  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  opposite  the  Kasr  and  Amram  hiUs.  Here  the  ground 
is  level,  low,  and  marshy,  and  contains  no  such  mounds  as  those  we 
have  described.  A  few  hillocks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  village  named  Anana.  There  is  also  a  ridge  of  earth  about  fourteen 
feet  high,  which  runs  due  north  for  about  300  yards,  and  then  forming 
a  right  angle  due  east,  takes  that  direction '  till  it  reaches  the  river. 
At  its  termination  the  courses  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  distinctly  visible, 
but  this  is  the  only  trace  of  an  embankment  corresponding  to  that  on 
the  opposite  shore.  How  this  western  embankment  came  to  be  de- 
stroyea  whilst  the  opposite  one  was  preserved  we  cannot  conjecture. 
The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  preservation  of  the  eastern  mounds,  whilst  those  on  the 
western  bank,  unprotected  by  a  corresponding  dyke,  have  been  mostly 
swept  away  by  inundations  of  the  river. 

*'  The  reader  must  now  be  carried  a  considerable  distance.  Nine 
miles  south-west  of  Mujelibe,  and  six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
Anana,  is  a  huge  oblone  mass,  200  feet  high,  and  more  than  2000  feet 
in  circumference  at  its  base.  The  Arabs  call  it  Birs  Nimroud,  or  Nim- 
rod's  tower.  It  is  composed  of  fine  bricks  baked  in  the  furnace,  and 
on  the  western  side  rises  from  the  plain  in  one  stupendous,  though 
irregular,  pyramidal  hill.  Bennell,  who  considers  that  Herodotus  has 
exaggerated  the  dimensions  of  Babylon,  will  not  include  this  extraor^ 
dinary  ruin  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Modem  travellers,  however, 
have  been  able  to  trace  three  out  of  the  eight  stories  described  by 
Herodotus  as  belonging  to  the  great  temple  or  tower  of  Belus,  and 
thus  to  clear  his  statements  respecting  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the 
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tcity  from  the  charge  of  hyperbole.  The  fifet  etory  is  about  60  feet 
iigh,  cloven  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  intersected  in  all  direo 
tions  by  furrows  channelled  bv  the  Buccessive  rainB  of  a^^es.  The 
second  stage  springs  out  of  the  nrst  in  a  steep  and  abrupt  conical  fonn. 
On  the  summit  is  a  solid  mass  of  tower-like  ruin,  28  feet  wide  and  35 
feet  high,  forming  to  all  appearance  the  angle  of  some  square  building. 
The  ^ound  about  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  now  clear,  but  is  again  sur* 
rounded  by  walls  which  form  an  oblong  square,  and  enclose  numerotts 
heaps  of  rubbish,  probably  once  the  ^ellingB  of  inferior  deities,  or 
of  tne  priests  and  officers  of  the  temple. 

"  Such  then  are  the  remains  of  the  great  tower  of  Belus,  or  Babel, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Its  foundation  must  be  carried  back  to  the 
time  of  Nimrod,  in  the  second  century  after  the  flood,  when  the  nations 
said, '  Let  us  build  a  city  and  tower,  and  make  us  a  name.'  Frobablj 
it  was  even  then  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Baal  or  the  sun,  and 
thus  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  upon  the  builders ;  snd 
whilst  the  descendants  of  Noah  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  it  remain- 
ed through  successive  ages  a  lastmg  monument  of  the  ^ilty  presump- 
tion of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.  This  supposition  in  no  way  militates 
against  the  gradual  additions  and  embellishments  which  it  aflerwards 
received,  as  the  primeval  temple  of  a  national  deity ;  neither  can  anj- 
thing  be  argued  against  its  high  antiquity  from  bricks  with  inscnptions 
having  been  foimd  amongst  its  ruins.  It  stands  not  onhr  as  a  testimony 
to  the  veracity  of  Herodotus,  but,  above  aU,  as  an  awml  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  a  far  more  ancient  record  of  a  divinely  inspired  author ; 
a  solemn  relic  of  the  first  and  mightiest  fabric  erected  by  the  hand  of 
man,  fulfilling  in  the  present  day  the  sacred  words  of  the  prophet, 
*  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shaD  be  M 
of  doleful  creatures.' "  En.] 

Other  cities  huUt  hy  Seleueuf,  and  colonized  hy  Jews. — Seleucus 
built  many  other  cities  both  in  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Asia ;  sixteen 
of  which  he  called  Antioch,*  from  the  name  of  Antiochus  his  father; 
nine  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name ;  six  Laodicea,  from  the  name  of 
Laodice  his  mother ;  three  Apamia,  from  Apama  his  first  wife ;  and  one 
Stratonicca,  from  Stratonice  nis  last  wife ;  in  all  which  he  planted  the 
Jews,*  giving  them  equal  privileges  and  immunities  with  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians,  especially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they  settled 
in  great  numbers,  and  became  almost  as  considerable  a  part  of  that 
city  as  they  were  at  Alexandria.  And  from  hence  it  was  that  the  Jews 
became  dispersed  all  over  Syria  and  the  Lesser  Asia.  In  the  eastern 
countries  beyond  the  Euphrates  they  had  been  settled  before,  ever 
since  the  Assyrian  and  Baoylonian  captivities,  and  there  multiplied  iQ 
great  numbers.  But  it  was  Seleucus  Nicator  that  first  gave  them  set- 
tlements in  those  provinces  of  Asia  which  are  on  this  side  the  Eu- 
phrates. For  they  having  been  very  faithful  and  serviceable  to  him  in 
nis  wars,  and  other  trusts  and  interests,  he  for  this  reason  gave  them 
these  privileges  through  all  the  cities  which  he  built.  But  it  seenis 
most  likely  that  thev  were  the  Babylonish  Jews  that  first  engaged  hi^ 
to  be  thus  favourable  to  this  people :  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  ^^^S 
imder  Ptolemy,  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  be  serviceable  to  him.    But 

^  Appianuii  in  Syriacis,  p.  201,  editionis  ToUianie. 
'  Jotcph.  Anti(|.  lib.  12,  c.  3,  et  contra  Apionem,  lib.  2.    Euscbioi  in  Chronleo* 
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Babylon  being  the  place  where  he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  his 
power,  and  the  Jews  in  those  parte  being  as  numerous  as  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  if  not  more,  it  is  most  likely  that  there  they  unanimously 
adhered  to  his  interest,  and  were  the  prime  strepgth  that  he  had  for 
the  advancement  of  it ;  and  that  for  this  reason  he  ever  after  showed 
80  much  favour  to  them :  and  it  is  scarce  probable  that  anything  less 
than  this  could  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  procure  such  great  privileges 
from  him,  as  he  afterwards  gave  to  all  of  tnat  nation. 

Death  qf  Simon  the  Just,  and  completion  of  the  eanon  of  Seripfure^ 
ao2.— Simon  the  Just,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  dying  after  he  had  been 
nine  years  in  that  office,^  left  behind  him  a  son  called  Onias  ;  but  he 
being  an  infant,  and  therefore  incapable  of  succeeding  in  the  high 
priesthood,  Eleazar,  the  brother  of  Simon,'  was  substituted  high  priest 
in  his  stead.    This  Simon,  as  he  had  by  the  unrightness  of  his  actions, 
and  the  righteousness  of  his  conversation,  botn  towards  God  and  man, 
merited  the  surname  of  the  Just,  so  also  was  he  in  all  respects  a  very 
extraordinary  person ;  which  the  character  given  of  him  in  the  fiftieth 
chapter  of  Ecdesiasticus  sufficiently  shows.    There  many  of  his  good 
worKs,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews,  are 
mentioned  with  their  due  praise.      But  his  chiefest  work  was  the 
finishing  of  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.     What 
was  done  herein  by  Ezra  hath  been  above  related.    The  books  after- 
wards added  were  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  and  Malachi.     That  these  could  not  be  put  into  the  canon  by 
Ezra  is  plain  ;  for  four  of  those  books  are,  upon  just  grounds,  supposed 
to  have  Deen  written  by  himself  (that  is,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles 
and  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Esther),  and  the  book  of  Nehemiah  was 
written  after  his  time,  and  so  most  likely  was  the  book  of  Malachi 
aUo ;  and  therefore  a  later  time  must  be  assigned  for  their  insertion 
into  the  canon,  and  none  is  more  likely  than  that  of  Simon  the  Just, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue.' 
For  what  the  Jews  call  the  great  synagogue  were  a  number  of  elders, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  who  succeeding  some  after 
others,  in  a  continued  series,  from  the  return  of  the  Jews  again  into 
Jud»a,  aft;er  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just, 
laboured  in  the  restonng  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state  in  that  country ; 
in  order  whereto,  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  the  rule  they  were  to  go 
by,  their  chief  care  and  study  was  to  make  a  true  collection  of  those 
Scriptures,  and  publish  them  accurately  to  the  people.  *  Ezra,  and  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  that  lived  in  his  time,  completed  this  work 
as  far  as  I  have  said.    And  as  to  what  remained  further  to  be  done  in  it, 
where  can  we  better  place  the  performing  of  it,  and  the  ending  and 
finishing  of  the  whole  thereby,  than  in  that  time  when  those  men 
of  the  great  synagogue  ended,  that  were  employed  therein,  that  is,  in 
the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  who  was  the  fast  of  them  ?    And  that 
especially  since  there  are  some  particulars  in  those  books  which  seem 
necessarily  to  refer  down  to  times  as  late  as  those  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  if  not  later.    Por  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chro- 

^  Euaeb.  in  Chronico.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  la.  e.  a. 

*  See  MoimonideB  and  the  rest  of  the  rabbins,  who  all  say,  that  the  men  of  the  great 
STnagogne  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  persona,  and  that  Simon  the  Jnst  was  the  last  of 
them. 
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nicies,  we  have  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  carried  down 
for  so  many  descents  after  him,  aa  may  well  be  thought  to  reach  the 
time  of  Alexander:  and  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Nehemiah  (ver.  22), 
we  have  the  days  of  Jaddua  spoken  of,  as  of  days  past ;  but  Jaddua 
outlived  Alexander  two  years.    I  acknowledge  these  pas8afi;e8  to  have 
been  interpolated  passages,  both  put  in  after  the  time  or  !Ezra,  and 
after  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (who  were  the  writers  of  those  books),  by 
those  who  completed  the  canon.    To  say  they  were  inserted  by  those 
holy  men  themselves  who  wrote  the  books,  the  chronology  of  their  his- 
tory will  not  bear :  for  then  they  must  have  Uved  dovsrii  beyond  those 
times  which  those  passages  refer  us  to ;  but  this  is  inconsiatent  with 
what  is  written  of  them.     And  to  say  that  they  were  put  in  by  anr 
other  than  those  who,  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy   Spirit  of  God, 
completed  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  to  derogate  firom  their 
excellency ;    and,  therefore,  we  must  conclude,  that  since  Simon  the 
Just  was  the  last  of  those  that  were  employed  in  this  Tvork,  it  was  hj 
him  that  the  last  finishing  hand  was  put  thereto,  and  that  it  was  in  his 
time,  and  under  his  presidency,  and  chiefly  by  his  direction,  that  the 
canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  l^Bstament,  by  Tvhich  we  now 
receive  them,  was  perfected  and  finally  settled  in  the  Jewish  church. 
And  thus  far  having  brought  down  this  history  through  the  Scripture 
times,  tni  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fully 
perfected,  I  shall  here  end  the  first  part  of  it.     After  this  followed 
the  Mishnical  times,'  that  is,  the  times  of  traditions.     Hitherto  the 
Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  fiiith  and  manners  which  Gt>d'B  people 
studied :  but  thenceforth  traditions  began  to  be  regarded,  till  at  length 
they  overbore  the  word  of  God  itself,  as  we  find  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
The  coUection  of  those  traditions  they  call  the  Mishnah,  that  is,  the 
second  law,  and  those  who  delivered  and  taught  them  were  styled  the 
Mishnical  doctors.     From  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just  their  time 
began,  and  they  continued  to  be  known  by  that  name,  till  Habbi  Judah 
Hakkadosh  collected  all  those  traditions  together,  and  wrote  them 
into  the  book  which  they  call  the  Mishnah ;  wnich  was  done  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ,  as  hath  been  above  related.    ^^ 
ages  in  which  they  flourished,  till  the  time  of  Christ,  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Second  Part  of  this  History. 

^  See  Dayid  Ganti  in  Zemach  Bayid,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  writers,  by  whom  aU 
those  who,  living  after  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  are  quoted  in  the  Mishnah  for 
any  tradition,  are  called  the  Miahnieal  doctors. 
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The  b^guming  of  the  kingdonu  of  Aflsyria  and  Babylon. 


Rezin  king  of  Damawnu  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  make 

war  against  Ahaz,  and  besiege  Jerusalem,  but  without 

success. 
Ahaz  vanquished,  and  Judah  greatly  oppressed  by  Bezin 

and  Pekah. 
Ahaz  calls  in  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  his  help, 

who  slays  Bezin,  and  leads  part  of  Israel  into  captivity. 
Ahaz  reyolts  from  Qod,  and  wnolly  suppresseth  his  worsnip 

in  Judah.    Pekah  slain  by  Hosnea. 
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3 

4 
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8 


Tifflath  Pileser  dies,  and  is  sncoeedod  by  Salmaneser. 
Selmaneser  invadeth  Palestine,  and  maiketh  Samaria 

tributary  to  him. 
Ahaz  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Hezeldah.    Sabaoon, 

or  80,  the  Ethiopian,  made  long  of  Egypt. 

Hezeldah  restores  the  tme  worship  of  God  in  Jndah 
and  Jerusalem..; 

Salmaneser  lays  siege  to  Samaria. 


Salmaneser  took  Samaria,  and  extinguished  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  Tobit  led  into  captivity,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  Jewish  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezeldah. 

Salmaneser  maketh  war  upon  Tyre,  and  besiegeth  it 
five  years. 
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Serechiu  sucoeedeth  80  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 


Salmaneaer  diefh,  and  in  racoeedod  by  Sennacherib. 
Sennacherib  inyadeth  Jiidaa.     Hezekiah's  sickness. 
Merodach  Baladan's  embassy  to  Heiekiah.     Sennit- 
cherib  inradeth  Egypt. 
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Sennacherib,  on  his  retom  from  Sigypt,  in- 
yadeth Judaea,  and  loseth  all  his  army,  it 
being  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God. 

The  Medes  reyolt  from  Sennacherib,  and  make 
Deioces  king. 


Sennacherib,  being  slain,  is  sacoeeded  by  Esar- 

haddon  his  son. 
Tirhakah  succeedeth  Seyechvs  in  the  kingdom 

of  Egypt. 


Hezekiah,  being  dead,  is  saooeeded  by  KanasBch 
his  son. 


On  the  death  of  Tirhakah  ended  the  reign  of  tbe 
Ethiopian  kings  in  Egypt,  and  an  ii^temgniun 
of  two  years  succeeded. 

Twelye  princes  seize  the  kinffdom  of  Egypt,  and 
goyem  it  by  a  joint  confederacy  fifteen  yean. 


Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  is  made  king  of 
Babylon. 
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Esarbaddon  inradeth  Palestine ;  planteth  a  ool- 
ong of  foreigners  in  Samaria ;  takes  Manasseh 
prisoner,  and  carries  him  in  chains  to  Babylon. 

Manasseh  is  restored,  and  the  Cutheans  in  Sa- 
maria are  infested  with  lions. 


Psommitichns,  one  of  the  tweLre  confederated 
princes  of  EgTPt)  haring  destroyed  the  rest, 
seizeth  the  wnole  kingdom  to  himself. 

Esarbaddon,  being  dead,  is  succeeded  by  Saos- 
duchinos  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
kingdoms. 


Deioces  killed  in  battle  by  the  king  of  Babylon 

and  Assyria. 
Phraortes  nis  son  succeeds  him. 
Holofemes  inradeth  Judiea,  and  is  dain  by 

Judith. 


Manasseh,  being  dead,  is  suooeeded  by  Ammon 
his  son. 

Ammon  is  murdered  by  his  serrants. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Joeiah  his  son. 


Phraortes,  besieging  Ninerc^  is  there  slain. 
Cyaxares  his  son  succeeds  him. 
Josiah's  first  reformation  of  religion  in  Judsea. 
The  Scythians  inyade  the  Upper  Asia. 


Josiah's  second  reformation  of  religion  in  JudsBa. 
Jeremiah  first  called  to  the  propli^c  office. 
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Nabopollaaar  rebels  aguiut  the  king  of 
and  XDAkes  hiniBelf  king  of  Babylon. 


Jonab't  tbiid  reformation  of  idigkni  in 


Paammitichns,  kins  of  Egypt,  diea. 
Is  succeeded  by  Nechns  nis  son,  called  FhanKih 
Kecho  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Xinereh  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babyionians. 

Josiah  slain  in  battle  by  Necho  king  of  i^ypt. 

First  JehoahaZj  and  after  him  Jehoialdai, 
succeeds  in  his  stead. 
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Xcbuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem ;  £rom 
whence  begin  the  serenty  years*  captivity 
of  the  Jews. 

NabopoUasar,  king  of  Babylon,  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son. 

Daniel  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream. 
Jehoiakim  rebels  against  Nebucfaadneizar. 
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Darius  the  Median  bom. 
Cyrus  bom.    Jehoiakim  slain. 
Jeconiah    carried    into  captirity,  a&d 
Zedekiah  made  king  in  his  stead.  . 


Ezekiel  called  to  the  prophetic  office. 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  or  Egypt. 

Zedekiah   confederates  with   Pharaoh 

Hophra. 
And  rebels  against  Nebuchadnesssr. 
Nebuchadnezzar  besiegeth  Jerusalem. 
Forccth   Pharaoh   Hophra  to  retreat, 

who  came  to  relieve  it. 
Takes  the  city,  and  utterly  destroys  it 

with  the  temple. 
Returns    to  Babylon,  and  erects  the 

golden  linage  in  Hie  plains  of  Dura. 
Comes  again  into  Palestine,  and  be- 

n^th  Tyre  thurteen  years. 

The  remainder  of  the  Jews  and  Inad- 
ites  carried  away  by  Nebozaradaa. 
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The  Egyptiaiifl  roTolt  from  Pharaoh  Hophra. 

Tyre  taken,  and  Egypt  inTaded  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar  rayageth  Egypt. 

Appoints  Amasis  long,  and  returns  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

Pharaoh  Hophra  slain  oy  Amasis. 

Nebuchadnezzar  distracted. 


Nebuchadnezzar  restored  to  his  senses. 
Dies  in  tiie  thirty-seventh  year  of  JehoiH- 

chin's  captivity. 
Jehoiachin  released  and  advanced. 
Evilmerodach  slain  by  a  conspiracy  against 

him,  and  Astyages  oies  in  Media. 


Nerigliasar  succeeds  in  Babylon,  and  Cy- 
axares  (the  Darius  Medus  of  the  Scrip- 
tures) in  Media.  Cyrus  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  Medcs  against  the  Babylonians. 

Great  prei>aratioiLs  made  by  the  Medcs  and 
Babylonians  for  war  against  each  other. 

Cyrus,  beinff  general  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians unaer  Cyaxares,  slays  Neriflissar  in 
battle.  Laborosoarchod  succeecb,  and  is 
slain. 

Nabonadius  (the  Belshazzar  of  the  Scrip- 
tures) succeeds  Laborosoarchod. 

Daniel  saw  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat,  chap.  viii. 

Belshazzar  goes  into  lesser  Aria,  and  there 

hires  a  great  army  against  Cyrus,  of  which 

Crcesus  takes  the  command. 
C3rrus  sends  a  spy  into  Croesus's  army,  by 

whom  he  hath  mtel%ence  of  all  there  done. 
Cyrus    vanquisheth    Croesus   at    the    river 

Halys,  pursues  him  to  Sardis,  and  takes 

the  city  and  Croesus  in  it. 
Cyrus  brings  all  the  Lesser  Asia  under  his 

dominion. 


Cyrus,  having  settled  all  affairs  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  subdues  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia. 
2  K 
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Cyrofl  marcheth  into  the  Upper  Aria,  and  ledncelli  all 

there  under  his  obedience. 
CyruB  returns  into  Assyria,  and  lays  si^ge  to  Babylon. 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  slays  Bekhazzar. 

Cyrus  placeth  his  uncle  Banns  on  the  thit»iie  at  Ba> 

bylon,  and  makes  an  expedition  into  Syria. 
Danus  dies  at  Babvlon,  and  Cyms  soeoeeds  in  the 

whole  empire. 
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Cyrus  restores  the  Jews,  and  puts  an  end  to 
their  captivity,  after  seventy  years. 

The  Jews  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  begin  to 
rebuild  the  city  and  temple. 

The  Samaritans  obstruct  them  in  it. 

The  Samaritans  corrupt  the  officers  of  Cyms  to 
discourage  the  work. 


Cyms  dies,  being  seventy  years  old. 
Cambyses  his  son  succeeds  in  the  empire. 


He  invadeth  Egypt. 

y anquiflheth  Psamminitus,  who  newly  sncceeded 
Amasis  his  father  in  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
Quercth  the  whole  kingdom. 

Majces  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians, 
and  returns  with  loss. 

Slays  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  and  commits 
many  outrages  among  them. 

Returns  into  Syria,  and  there  dies.  The  Ha- 
gians  seize  the  kingdom. 

The  Mogians  shun,  and  Darius  Hystafpis 
chosen  king. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  resumed  by  the 
Jews. 

The  Samaritans  again  disturb  them,  tQl  a  de- 
cree was  obtaincid  for  the  going  on  with  the 
work. 

Which  decree  is  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there  executed. 

The  Babylonians,  revolting  from  Dariuf,  arc 
besieged  by  him. 

Babylon  taken  by  Darius,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  months. 

The  temple  rebuilt  and  dedicated. 

The  Jews  obtain  sentence  from  Darius  agaiiuit 
the  Samaritans  about  the  tribute  of  Samaria. 

Darius  passeth  the  Bosphoms  and  the  Danube, 
to  make  war  against  the  Sr^^thians,  and  re- 
turns with  the  loss  of  half  his  army. 

Subdues  Thrace,  and  returns  to  Susa. 

The  Scythians  ravage  Thrace,  and  drive  Hilti- 
adcs  out  of  the  Chereonesus. 
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Dariiia  sends  Scylax  with  a  fleet  down  the  Indus  to  dis- 
oorer  India. 

Scylax  returns  b j  the  way  of  the  ocean  and  the  Bed  Sea, 

and  ^ves  Danns  an  account  of  his  discoveries. 
Darius  invades  and  conquers  India. 


The  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Arista^ras  of  Mi- 
letus, make  an  attempt  upon  Naxus,  and  miscarry  in  it. 
Tyre  restored. 

Aristagoras  and  the  lonians  rerolt  from  Darius. 

The  Athenians  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  lonians 
against  Darius. 

They  bum  Sardis,  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  the  Persian 
war  against  the  Greeks. 

The  Persians  prevail  against  the  lonians.  Anstagoraa 
flees  into  Tnrace.  Hestiieus  MUesiuB  returns  into 
Ionia,  and  joins  the  revolters. 

Aiistagoras  siain  in  Thrace. 

Miletus  taken ;  the  lomans  reduced,  and  an  end  put  to 
that  war. 

Hestiseus  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified. 

The  Persians  reauce  the  Hellespont  and  Thracian  Cher- 
Bonesus,  and  force  Miltiades  to  fly  to  Athens. 

MardoniuB,  being  sent  by  Darius  to  make  war  against  the 
Greeks,  miscarries  in  the  expedition,  and  returns  with 
great  loss. 

Darius  sends  heralds  to  demand  earth  and  water  of  the 
Greeks. 

Two  other  generals  sent  against  the  Greeks  in  the  place  of 
Mardonius.    Zoroastres  appears  at  the  Persian  court. 

The  Persians  invade  Attica,  and  are  defeated  at  Mara- 
thon. 

Darius  makes  great  prepaxUtions  to  invade  Greece  in 
person. 


The  Egyptians  revolt  from  Darius. 
Darius  declares  Xerxes  his  successor,  and  dies. 
Xerxes  confirms  to  the  Jews  aU  their  privil^pes. 
Reduceth  Egypt. 

ResolTcs  on  a  war  with  the  Greeks,  and  makes  great  pre- 
parations for  it. 
Enters  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians  against  the 

Greeks. 
Comes  with  a  prodigious  army  to   Sardis,  and  there 

winters. 
Passeth  the  Hellespont,  marcheth  into  Greece,  loscth  the 

battle  of  Salamis,  and  returns  with  disgrace  to  Sardis. 

The  Carthaginians  vanquished  in  Sicily  by  Gelo. 
The  Persians  vanquished  at  Platea  and  Mycale  on  the 

same  day. 
Xerxes  destroys  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon. 
Pausanias   and  Aristides   pursue    the  war  against  the 

Persians. 
Pausanias,  suspected  of  treason  by  the  LacedaBmonians,  is 

recalled. 
Still  carries  on  the  treason  for  the  betraying  of  Greece  to 

Xerxes. 
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If  tried  for  it,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  foil  evidenoe. 
Full  discovery  being  made  of  his  treason,  he  is  put  to 

death  for  it. 
Themistocles,  bemg  accused  by  the  Lacedsemonians  of  the 

same  treason,  is  acouitted  01  it  at  Athens. 
Themistocles,  beinff  oanished  Athens  for  ten  yean,  ia 

a^ain  accused  of  the  same  treason  by  the  Tacedgmo- 

nians  before  the  states  of  Greece,  and  thereby  forced  to 

fly  into  Persia. 
Cimon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  gains  two  lictoriea  OTer 

the  Persians,  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  on  the  same 

day ;  the  first  by  sea,  and  the  second  by  land. 
He  makes  many  other  conquests  for  the  Athenians  on 

the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere. 
Xerxes,  discouraged  by  so  many  defeats,  gives  over  the 

Grecian  war. 


Xerxes  slain  by  the  treason  of  Artabanus. 
Artaxerxcs  (the  Ahasuems  of  the  Book  of  Esther)  suc- 
ceeds, and  slays  Artabanus. 
He  conquers  his  brother  Hystaspes,  and  thereby  becomes 

thoroughly  settled  in  the  throne. 
Hereon  he  makes  a  great  feast  for  all  his  nobles,  and 

divorcvth  Vashti  his  queen. 
A  collection  of  virgins  made  for  the  king,  of  which  Esther 

was  one. 
Esther  pleaseth  the  long,  and  becomes  his  concubine. 

The  Egyptians  revolt,  and  make  Inarus  their  king. 
Achemenides,  brother  of  the  king,  being  sent  against  the 

I^Tptians,  is  vanquished  and  slain,  and  the  remainder 

of  his  army  besieged  in  Memphis. 
Ezra  sent  to  be  governor  of  Judaea.     Esther  is  made 

queen. 
Ezra   separated   the    Jews   from    their   strange   wires. 

Mordecai  discovers  the  treason  of  Bigthan  and  Te- 

resh. 
Artabasus  and  Mesabyzus  raise  the  siege  of  Memphis, 

defeat  Inarus,  and  besiege  him  and  his  Athenian  aiLxili- 

aries  in  the  island  Prosopitis. 

They  force  Prosopitis,  take  Inarus  {>ri8oner,  drive  the 
Athenians  out  of  Egjpt,  and  again  reduce  all  that 
country  under  the  Persian  king. 

Haman  plotteth  the  destruction  of  the  Jews. 

Hainan's  plot  defeated  in  his  own  destruction,  and  the 
feast  of  Purim  instituted  in  remembrance  of  it. 

Cimon  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Cyprus  with  a  great 

fleet. 
Where  he  beats  the  Persians  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 

then  dies  at  Citium.    Artaxerxes  makes  peace  with  the 

Athenians. 
Inarus  crucified,  and  Megabyzus  rebels. 
Megabvzus  defeats  the  fint  army  sent  against  him. 
He  defeats  the  second  army  sent  against  him,  and  is  rc> 

conciled  to  the  king. 
Nehemiah    sent  eovemor  to  Judaea,  and  rebuilds  the 

walls  of  Jerusalem.    Megabyzus  banished  to  Cyrta  on 

the  Red  Sea. 
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Nehemiah  repeoples  Jerusalem,  and  proceeds  to  reform 
church  and  state  in  Judah.  Ezra  puolisheth  his  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


Megabyzus  returns  to  the  Persian  court. 


Nehemiah  goes  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Persian  court. 

Meto  began  his  Cycle. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  began.  A  great  plague  broke  out 
in  the  East. 

It  came  to  Athens,  and  grieTously  afflicted  that  city. 

About  this  time  flourished  Malacfd  the  prophet. 

Nehemiah  comes  again  to  Jerusalem  with  a  new  commis- 
sion.    Plato  the  philosopher  bom. 

Nehemiah  goes  on  further  to  reform  the  Jewish  church 
and  state. 

The  plague  again  broke  out  at  Athens,  which  produced  a 
law  there  for  polygamy. 

Artaxerxes  dying,  Xerxes  his  son  succeeds.  He  is  slain 
by  Sogdianus,  and  Sogdianus  by  Ochus,  who  with  the 
crown  assumes  the  name  of  Darius. 

Darius  (commonly  called  Darius  Nothus)  begins  his 
reign. 

Vanquisheth  Arsites  his  brother,  and  puts  him  to  death. 


Pisuthnes  rebels  against  Darius  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  is  ran- 
quished  and  put  to  death  by  Tissaphemcs,  one  of  Da- 
nus's  lieutenants. 


BfTPt 


The  Egyptians  revolt  from  Darius,  and  make  Amyr- 

tseus  their  kine. 
Tissaphemcs  and  Phamabazus  goTemors  of  Lesser 

Asia  for  Darius. 


The  last  act  of  reformation  by  Nehemiah,  forty-nine 
years  after  it  had  been  begun  by  Ezra,  where  end 
the  first  seven  weeks  of  Daniel's  prophecy. 

The  temple  on  mount  Gerizim  began  to  be  built  by 
Manasseh. 

Cyrus,  the  younger  son  of  Darius,  sent  to  govern  in 
Lesser  Ana. 

Cyrus  recalled  to  the  Persian  court.  Darius  dies, 
and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  suooeeds  him. 
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Athens  taken,  and  the  Peloponneoan 

Cyrus  sent  back  again  to  his    goTenuneat    in 

Lesser  Asia. 
He  desi^eth  war  against  his  brother,  and  Usti  fonxa 

for  tms  purpose. 

He  marcheth  toirards  Babylon,  is  Yanquishted  in  bot- 
tle, and  slain. 

Thimbro  sent  by  the  Lacedamonians  into  Leaser 
Asia  to  make  war  against  the  Persians.  Xeaophon 
brings  home  the  Greeks  that  followed  Cynu^  and 
joins  him. 

Dercyllidas  saooeeds  Thimbro.  [Socratea  pat  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.] 

And  vigorously  carries  on  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. 

Agesilaus  passeth  into  Asia  to  carry  on  the  war  there 

against  the  Persians. 
Vanquisheth  Tissaphemes,  who  is  theieapon  pot  to 

death  by  Artaxerxes. 
Agesilaus  called  home  to  defend  his  country  against 

a  confederacy  of  the  Greeks  against  them.     Conen 

wins  the  ▼ictorr  of  Cnidus. 
Conon  rebuilds  toe  walls  of  Athens,  and  again  re- 
stores that  city. 
The  Lacedsmonians  renew  the  war  in  Asia  against 

the  Persians,  but  without  success. 
Artaxerxes  makes  great  preparations  for  war  against 

Cyprus. 


The  Athenians  send  Chabrias  to  the  assistance  of 

Euagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  who  reduoeth  the  whole 

idand  to  him. 
The  peace  of  Antalddas  made  between  the  Laeeda^ 

monians  and  the  Persians. 
The  Persians  invade  Cyprus  with  three  hundred 

thousand  men, 
And  make  an  absolute  conquest  of  that  island. 
Artaxerxes  invades  the  Cadudans  with  ill  snooess. 

Aristotle  bom. 


8 


Artaxerxes  resolves  on  a  war  to  reduce  Sgypt 

Phamabazus  appointed  general  for  this  war. 

He  makes  great  preparations  for  it. 

Invades  E^rpt,  and  is  forced  to  return  with  ill  sue- 


The  Lacedaemonians  beaten  ai  Leuotra  by  the  The- 
bans. 
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Johanan,  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  kiUs  his  brother 
JeshnA  in  the  temple ;  for  whicn  the  Pergian  go- 
Temor  Uys  a  mmet  npon  the  Jews  for  seven 
years. 


The  battle  of  Mantinea  between  the  LaccdsBmonians 

and  the  Thebans,  in  which  the  former  lose  the 

victory,  and   the   latter  their   general   Epami- 

nondas. 
Agesilaus  goes  into -Egypt  with  an  army  to  assist 

Tachos. 
He  deserts  Tachos,  and  makes  Nectanebus  long. 
He  yanquisheth  the  enemies  of  Nectanebus, 
And  fiiUy  setties  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

[Artaxerxes  dies.] 
He  returns  homewards,  and  dies  in  the  way  on  tho 

coasts  of  Africa.     Great  revolts  in  the  Persian 

empire  on  the  succession  of  Ochus. 

Alexander  the  Great  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 


The  Cyprians  and  Phoenicians,  revolting  from  Ochus, 

are  again  reduced.    Sidon  taken  and  destroyed  by 

Ochus. 
Ochus  invades  Erypt,  expels  Nectanebus,  and  re- 

duccth  the  whole  countnr. 
Mentor  made  governor  of  Lesser  Asia.    Memnon, 

his  brother,  enters  into  the  Persian  service. 
Plato  the  philosopher  dies. 


Baffoaa  the  eunuch  poisoneth  Ochus,  and  maketh 
Arogas,  or  Arses,  king  in  his  stead. 

Philip,  king  of  Maoedon,  after  the  victory  of  Chse- 
ronea,  made  general  of  Greece  against  tiie  Per- 
sians. 

Bagoas  poisons  Arogas,  and  Pausanias  slays  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  Darius  succeeds  the  former, 
and  Alexander  the  latter. 

Darius  puts  Bagoas  to  death.  Alexander  destroys 
Thebes,  and  is  appointed  general  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Persians  in  the  place  of  his  father. 

Alexander  passeth  into  Asia,  and  wins  the  battle  of 
Granicus. 

He  redttceth  all  Lesser  Asia,  and  wins  the  battle  of 
Issus. 

He  destroys  Tyre  and  Gaza,  and  conquers  Egypt. 
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He  nasaeth  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  wins  the  battle 
ot  Arbela,  and  takes  Babylon,  Snaa,  and  PenepcJifl,  and 
the  provinces  belonging  to  them. 
Darius  slain  by  Bessus.  Alexander  sabducs  the  Medcs, 
Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  Arians,  and  aeveral  other  na- 
tions. Puts  Fhilotas  and  Parmenio  to  death. 
He  subdues  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians,  and  puts  Vk^soi 

to  death. 
He  marries  Roxana,  passeth  into  India,  and  conquerB  all 

to  the  river  Indus. 
He  passeth  the  Indus,  vanauisheth  Ponu,  and  snbduetli 

all  as  far  as  the  river  Hypnasis. 
He  puts  his  army  on  boara  his  fleet,  and  aaileth  down  the 

Indus,  conquering  several  natioiu  in  his  waj. 
Having  passed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  In<nis,  he  seiub 
Nearchus  with  his  fleet  through  the  ocean  to  Babykm, 
and  marcheth  thitherward  witn  his  army  by  land. 
He  conquers  the  Cosseans,  and  enters  Babylon, 
And  there  dies.    Aridseus  his  brother  made  nominal  king* 
and  the  commanders  of  the  army  divide  the  pravinm 
of  the  empire  among  themselves. 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenes  make  war  against  Antipater,  Cra- 

terus,  and  Ptolemy. 
Eumenes  vanquisheUi  Craterus,  and  slays  him  in  battk. 
Perdiccas  is  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in  Egypt*    -^^ 
stotle  dies.  ,    . 

Antigonus,  being  sent  against  Eumenes,  vanqnisheth  him  la 
battle.    Ptolemy  seizeth  Juda»,  Phoenicia,  and  Ccde- 
Syria,  and  taketn  Jerusalem. 
Antipater  beiof  dead,  Cassander  seiieth  Macedon,  sw 
i^tigonus  all  Lesser  Asia,  and  shuts  up  Eunenes  in  tb« 
castle  of  Nora. 
Eumenes,  being  got  out  of  Nora,  passeth  into  Cilicia,  and 
having  tiiere  gotten  toother  an  army,  marcheth  into 
Syria,  and  from  thence  mto  Mesopotamia. 
Eumenes  marcheth  to  Susa,  and  is  there  joined  b^  us 
governors  of  the  eastern  provinces.    Aridieus  shun  by 
Olympias. 
Antigonus  marcheth  into  the  East  against  Eumenes.^ 
Eumenes  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  by  his  ovn 
soldiers,  and  put  to  death.     Seleucus,  Ptolemj,  Cas- 
sander, and  Lysimachus  confederate  against  Ant^poan||- 
Antigonus  dispossesseth  Ptolemy  of  Syria,  PhoDniaa,  and 
Judna. 
Antigonus  leaveth  Demetrius  his  son  with  ptf* 
of  nis  army  in  Phoenicia,  and  marcheth  with 
the  other  against  Cassander. 
Ptolemy  seizeth  Cyprus,  beats  Demetrius  at 
Gaza,  and  again  recovers  Syria  and  Fhce- 
nicia,  and  loseth  them  all  again  by  the  defeff 
of  Cilles  his  lieutenant     Seleucus  seiietb 
Babylon. 
Demetrius  marcheth  to  Babylon  against  Selea- 

cus,  and  returns  without  success.  ^ 
Cassander  slays  Alexander  JBgos  with  B4>i*n* 
his  mother.    Epicurus  flrst  teacheth  his  im- 
pious philosophy. 
Ptolemy  takes  several  cities  from  Antigonai  ^ 
Lesser  Adia. 
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He  takes  the  isle  of  Andros,  and  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  sereral  other  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece. 

Ophelias  slain  hy  Agathocles,  and  Ptolemy  re- 
covers Libya  and  Gyrene. 

Demetrius  gains  a  efeat  yictory  over  Ptolemy 
at  Cyprus,  and  aisposseaseth  him  of  that 
whole  island.  Antigonus  hereon  takes  the 
title  of  king. 

Antigonus  invadeth  Egypt,  and  is  repidsed  with 
loss. 

Demetrius  besiegeth  Bhodes  without  success. 

Seloucus,  haying  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Alexander's  empire  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  invadeth  India,  and  maketh  peace 
witQ  Sandrocottus. 

Selcucus,  Ptolemy^  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus 
confederate  against  Antigonus. 

They  vanquish  and  slay  him  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia. 

After  this  victory,  Ptolemy  had  Judsea,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Coele-Syria;  and  Seleucus  the 
Upper  Syria,  where  he  builds  Antioch. 

Demetrius  gives  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  and  seizeth  Cilicia. 

Cassander  dies  in  Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus  marries  Antieone  the  daughter  of 
Berenice,  Ptolemy^  s  best  beloved  wife,  and 
by  his  assistance  recovers  his  kingdom  of 
Epirus. 

Samaria  wasted  by  Demetrius's  soldiers  from 
Tyre. 

Ptolem]^  recovers  Cyprus  from  Demetrius. 

Demetrius  made  king  of  Macedon,  and  there 
reigns  seven  years. 

Selcucus  builds  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris. 

Simon  the  Just,  hieh  priest  of  the  Jews,  dies, 
and  is  succeeoed  oy  Kliezar  his  brother. 


4. 


EXPLAJSTATION  OF  THE  ICHNOQBAPHY 

OP 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Delineated  and  dsMnbed  according  to  the  Scr^tures,  JoeephaSy  and  the  Talmud, 

by  H.  pBiDEAUXy  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 


(AAAA)  The  outer  vrall  of  the  temple,  which  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  on 
every  side,  i.  e.  2000  in  the  whole  circuit.    It  was  25  cubits  hi^h,  measuring  on 
the  inside,  which  was  the  size  of  all  other  the  walls  of  the  temple,  as  well  in  the 
inner  part  as  the  outer,  excepting  only  that  of  the  Chel ;  every  cubit  was  a  foot 
and  a  half.    (B)  The  east  gate,  or  gate  of  Shusham.     (CC)  The  shops  where 
wine,  oil,  salt,  meal,  and  other  things  used  in  the  sacrifices  were  sold ;  with 
chambers  over  on  either  side.    (D)  The  north  gate,  called  Tedi.     (£K)  The 
porters'  lodges,  and  chambers  over  on  either  side.    Between  this  gate  and  the 
western  corner,  upon  a  jetting  out  of  the  mountain,  stood  the  castle  Antonis, 
formerly  called  Baris,  where  the  Romans  kept  a  garrison  to  overawe  the  tem- 
ple ;  from  hence  the  captain  of  it  was  called  the  captain  of  the  temple,  Luke 
xxii.  52 ;  Acts  iv.  1.    It  was  a  square  pile  two  furlongs  in  compass,  standing  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  temple  wall,  and  from  which  there  was  a  passage  by 
stairs  down  into  the  cloisters  at  the  north-west  comer,  through  whicn  the  so/- 
diers  ran  down  to  appease  the  tumult  risen  about  Paul,  A'cts  zzi.  32,  and  from 
which  Paul  spoke  to  the  people,  ver.  40. 

rFF)  The  two  gates  in  the  south  side,  called  the  pites  of  Huldah. 

(G)  The  porters*  lodges,  and  chambers  over  on  either  side. 

(H)  The  gate  Shallecheth,  or  Coponius,  oa  the  west  side.  (I)  The  gate 
Parbor  on  the  same  side.  (K)  The  porters*  lodges,  and  chambers  over  on 
either  side  of  the  said  two  gates.  CL)  The  two  gates  of  Asuppim,  on  the  same 
west  side.  (M)  The  rooms  and  cnambcrs  over  on  either  siae  of  the  said  two 
gates,  where  a  treasury  of  the  temple  was  kept :  the  pile  of  each  gate  was  I^ 
cubits  broad  and  30  high,  and  the  entrance  10  cubits  broad  and  20  cubits  high. 
And  all  the  gates,  as  well  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  temple  as  the  outer,  were 
every  one  of  tnem  of  the  same  size.  (N)  The  portico  or  cloisters  round  the 
temple :  that  on  the  south  side  was  called  the  royal  cloisters,  because  of  its 
largeness,  for  it  contained  three  aisles,  the  middle  42  cubits  and  a  half  broad  and 
50  cubits  high,  the  other  two  each  15  cubits  broad  and  25  cubits  high ;  which 
was  the  size  of  all  the  other  cloisters  of  this  court ;  that  on  the  east  side  wis 
called  Solomon's  porch,  because  it  stood  upon  that  vast  terrace  which  Soloinoo 
built  up  from  the  valley  beneath,  of  400  cubits*  height,  which  was  the  only 
work  or  Solomon*s  temple  that  remained  in  our  Saviour*s  time,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  called  Solomon's  porch  or  cloister,  John  x.  23 ;  Acts  iii.  11.  (O)  7^^ 
outer  court  of  the  temple,  called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  (P)  The  outer 
enclosure  of  the  inner  courts,  being  a  wall  curiously  wrought  of  3  cubits 
height,  within  which  no  Gentile  was  to  enter,  or  any  polluted  with  the  dead- 
(Q)  The  wall  enclosing  the  inner  court  of  the  temple. 
.  (R)  The  space  between  the  said  wall  and  the  outer  enclosure  10  cubits  broadi 
called  the  Chel.    (S)  The  stairs  on  the  east  end  leading  from  the  court  of  the 
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Gkntiles  into  the  Cbel,  consisting  of  14  steps,  each  9  inches  hifh.  (T)  The 
stairs  from  the  Chel  into  the  court  of  the  women,  consisting  of  5  steps,  each 
9  inch^  high. 

(V)  ^The  gate  entering,  into  the  court  of  the  women  on  the  east,  called  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  Acts  iii.  2,  because  of  its  sumptuousness  and 
beautiful  adornments.  (W)  Other  two  gates  entering  into  tne  court  of  the 
women,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north.  (X)  The  court  of  the 
women,  so  called,  because  thus  far  the  women  might  enter  to  worship,  but  not 
further ;  it  was  135  cubits  square. 

(Y)  Cloisters  on  three  sides  of  the  court  of  the  women,  over  which  were 
ffalleries  for  the  women.  (ZZ)  Two  rooms  under  the  floor  of  the  court  of 
Israel,  where  the  musicians  did  lay  up  their  instruments.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Four 
smaller  courts  in  the  4  comers  of  the  court  of  the  women,  each  40  cubits  long 
and  30  brood.  (1)  Where  the  Nazarites  performed  what  the  law  required. 
(2)  Where  the  wood  for  the  altar  was  wormed  by  the  blemished  priests  before 
it  was  used.  (3]  Where  the  leper  was  cleansed.  (4)  Where  the  wine  and  oil 
was  laid  up  for  tne  use  of  the  altar  in  cellars  built  round  it  on  the  inside. 

(5)  The  treasure-chests,  where  our  Saviour  saw  the  widow  cast  in  her  two 
mites,  he  then  sittmg  on  the  bench  in  the  cloisters.  For  all  the  cloisters  of  the 
temple  had  benches  next  the  inner  wall  for  the  people  to  sell  in  this  court  as 
well  as  in  the  outer.  And  of  some  place  ni^h  these  chests  it  is  to  be  understood 
where  our  Saviour  is  said  to  preach  in  the  treasury,  John  viii.  20.  (6)  The 
semicircular  stairs  leading  up  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  the  great  brazen 
ffate,  consisting  of  15  steps.  (7)  The  great  brazen  sate,  or  the  gate  Nicanor, 
leading  into  the  inner  court,  in  which  the  temple  ana  altar  stood,  which  court 
represented  the  tabernacle,  and  contained  that  part  which  was  properly  called 
the  sanctuary ;  it  was  135  cubits  in  breadth  and  187  in  leneth.  (8)  The  wall 
parting  the  sanctuary  from  the  court  of  the  women.  (9)  The  place  within  the 
sanctuary  properly  called  the  court  of  Israel :  for  here  stood  the  stationary 
men  who  represented  the  whole  people  of  Israel  at  all  times  of  public  worship, 
and  hither  came  up  all  other  Israelites  when  they  had  any  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  (the  ordinary  place  where  all  the  rest  worshipped  was  in  the  court  of 
the  women,  the  men  on  the  floor  and  the  women  in  the  galleries).  It  contained 
the  first  aisle  of  the  double  cloisters  on  the  east  end,  aim  both  the  single  clois- 
ters on  the  north  and  south  sides.  (10^  The  pUoe  properly  called  the  court  of 
the  priests ;  it  contained  the  second  aisle  of  the  double  cloisters  at  the  east  end 
of  tne  sanctuary ;  the  first  two  cubits  of  its  breadth  next  the  court  of  Israel 
were  taken  up  by  the  desks  of  the  sineers  and  musicians,  the  other  part  was 
the  place  where  the  priests  did  worship  that  were  out  of  attendance.  (\  1)  The 
king*8  seat  near  the  pillar,  2  Chron.  vi.  13,  and  chap,  xxviii.  13.  (12)  Wind- 
ing stairs  leading  up  to  the  rooms  over  the  gate  Nicanor,  that  on  the  rieht 
hand  to  the  wardrobe,  where  the  vestments  for  the  priests  were  kept,  and  that 
on  the  left  to  the  room  where  were  provided  the  cakes  for  the  nigh  priest*s 
daily  meat  offering.  (13)  The  room  Gazeth,  where  the  Sanhedrim  sat ;  part 
was  within  the  sanctuary  and  part  without ;  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  that  part 
which  was  without.  (14)  The  well-room,  where  was  a  well  from  whence  water 
was  drawn  for  the  use  of  the  temple. 

(15)  Three  gates  leading  into  the  sanctuary  on  the  south  side ;  the  first  next 
the  draw-well  room  was  m>m  thence  called  the  Well-gate,  over  which  was  the 
room  of  AsHnes,  where  the  incense  was  made;  the  second  was  the  gate  of  First- 
lings, and  the  third  the  gate  of  Kindling. 

(16)  The  wood-room,  where  the  wood  for  the  altar,  afler  it  had  been  wormed,  * 
was  laid  ready  for  use ;  over  it  was  the  chamber  of  the  high  priest  called 
Paradrin,  where  he  held  the  council  of  the  temple. 

17^  A  guard-room  for  the  Levites.     (18)  A  treasury  room. 
19)  The  common  fire-room  and  chief  guard-room  for  the  Levites. 
20^  The  common  fire-room  and  chief  guard-room  for  the  priests. 
21)  A  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  said  room,  under  which  the  keys  of  the 
temple  were  liud  every  night.    (22)  The  room  where  the  lambs  for  the  daily 
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ncrifice  were  kept.  (23)  The  bath-room  where  the  priests  bathed  on  tbeir 
contracting  unclcanness.  (24)  The  room  where  the  shew-bread  mras  made. 
(25)  The  room  where  the  stones  of  the  altar  polluted  by  Antiochos  irere  laid 
up  by  the  Maccabees. 

(26)  Three  gates  on  the  north  side  leading  into  the  sanctuary ;  tbe  ftnt  to- 
wards the  east  end,  called  the  gate  Nitzotz,  or  of  singing ;  tbe  second  the  gate 
of  women,  and  the  gate  Corban.  (27)  The  room  where  the  salt  was  kept  for 
the  service  of  tbe  altar.  (28^  The  room  where  the  skins  of  the  sacrifices  were 
laid  up.  (29)  The  room  wnere  the  inwards  of  the  sacrifices  were  wasbed. 
^30)  Another  guard-room  for  the  Levites,  over  which  was  a  guard -chamber 
ror  the  priests. 

(31)  The  room  where  the  priest  was  set  apart  seven  days,  that  was  to  bum 
the  red  cow.  (32)  Rinrles  where  the  sacrifices  were  tied  down  to  be  slain. 
(33)  Eight  posts  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  hung  up  to  be  flayed.  (34)  Mar- 
ble tables,  where  the  sacrifices  were  cut  out  in  pieces.  (35)  The  altar  of  bn  rut- 
offerings,  24  cubits  square  at  the  top,  and  32  at  the  bottom.  ^36)  Tbe  ascent 
to  the  altar,  being  32  cubits  long.  (37)  The  marble  tables  wnere  the  pieces 
of  the  sacrifices  were  laid  that  were  ready  for  the  altar. 

1 38^  The  brazen  sea. 

,39)  The  stairs  up  into  tbe  porch,  being  12  in  number. 

[40)  The  entrance  into  the  porch,  20  cubits  broad  and  40  high. 

la)  The  two  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  standing  in  the  entrance. 

lb)  The  porcn,  1 1  cubits  broad  and  60  long. 

[cc)  The  room  where  the  butchering  instruments  used  about  the  sacrifioes 
were  laid  up.     {d)  The  outer  wall  of  the  porch,     {e)  The  inner  wall  of  the 
porch,    (f)  The  gate  from  the  porch  into  the  holy  place,     (g)  The  wicket 
through  which  the  priest  went  to  unbar  tbe  gate  on  the  inside  tor  tbe  opening 
of  it  m  the  morning,  and  came  out  after  having  barred  it  in  the  evening. 
(A)  The  holy  place,  20  cubits  broad  and  40  long,  in  which  were  (t )  tbe  candle- 
stick having  seven  lamps ;  (k)  the  shew-bread  table ;  (/)  the  altar  of  incense. 
(m)  The  holy  of  holies,  20  cubits  square,  in  which  were  (»)  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  (o)  the  two  cherubinis,  10  cubits  high,  with  their  faces  inwards,  and 
their  wings  extended  to  each  other  over  the  arK  and  to  the  walls  on  either  side. 
(p)  The  veil  of  the  temple  parting  between  the  holy  and  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  was  rent  in  pieces  at  our  Saviour's  death,     {q)  The  treasury-rooms  on 
the  sides  and  west  end  of  the  temple,  three  stories  nigh,  in  which  the  tithes 
were  laid  up. 

(r)  The  passages  into  the  said  rooms. 

{a\  The  galleries  running  before  them. 

h)  The  winding  staircases  leading  into  the  upper  stoty. 

in)  Winding  stairs  leading  up  into  the  rooms  over  the  porch  and  temple. 

{tow)  The  irTfpvyiov,  or  wmgs  of  the  temple,  stretching  out  on  either  side. 

The  length  of  the  temple  from  out  to  out  was  100  cubits. 

The  br^th  of  the  temple  at  the  nrtpiytov  from  out  to  out  100  cubits ;  tbe 
breadth  of  the  temple  beyond  the  irrtpvyuv  from  out  to  out  70  cubits ;  tbe 
height  of  the  temple  100  cubits.  The  neight  of  the  vrtpvytov  120  cubits,  at 
the  top  of  which  it  was  that  the  devil  did  set  our  Saviour.    Matt.  iv.  5. 
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